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Chronicle of Events 

July 1943 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, stated in the 
House of Commons, re : India’s food position : "There is no overall 

shortage of foodgrains.There is, howevor, grave maldistribution for 

which the responsibility is sharod by all parties from the cultivator 
upwards.” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery and Field 
Marshal Lord Wavell welcomed in London 84 young officers of the 
I. A. F. who arrived in England for operational experience under the 
Empire Training Scheme, 

His Excelloncy tho Viceroy addressed the Food Conference in New 
Delhi and was followod by Sir Azizul Haque, Food Minister. The 
Conference reeordod the views of all provincial and State representa¬ 
tives regarding tho food situation in the country. 

Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, at the opening meeting of the- Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, mado a statement re : his resignation as Chief 
Minister of Bengal. Ho made some allegations against the Governor 
and charged him with partisanship and violation of the Instrument 
of Instructions. 

The Government of India’s decisions on measures to meet the 
food situation were announced to the Food Conforenoe by Sir Azizul 
Haque, Food Mombor. The decisions intor alia were: Rationing in 
urban areas to ho taken up in a progressively increasing measure 
and almost immediately. Free Trade not to be considered except as 
an objective for the return of normal conditions. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government of Bengal’s 
handling of the food problem, was severely criticized. Nine special 
motions were moved by members of the different Opposition parties. 

Mr. L. S. Amory, replying to a quostion in the House of 
Commons, said that the difficulties of tho food situation in India 
woro due to the widespread tendency of cultivators to withhold 
foodgrains from the market. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution urging the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and members of the Congress Working Committee, 
"to resolve tho Indian deadlock" wa3 passed. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed a Commission 
of Inquiry under the presidentship of Chief Justice Ganganath. The 
Commission would consist of oight Hindus, eight Muslims, one Sikh 
and one Buddhist,—the memhors wore selected principally from the 
Praja Sabha. 

The Standing Committee of tho Non-Party Leaders' Conference 
issued a statement from New Dolhi, appealing to the Government of 
India and Mahatma Gandhi to close "the dismal ohapter of strife 
and ill-feeling” in tho country. 

The Working Committee of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
under the presidency of Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mooberjoe, adopted a 

1 
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resolution protesting against the statement ot Mr. Amery made in 
the House of Commons re : Indian food situation, and characterising 
it as misleading and adding insult to injury. 

Mr. M, A, Jinnah, President of the All India Muslim League, 
was attacked with a knife in Bombay, by a Muslim visitor. 

.' The Central Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session. Sir 
Mohammad Azizul Hague, Sir Asoka Roy and Hr. N. B. Khare, the 
three new members of the Viceroy's Executive Council, were sworn in. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All India Hindu Mahasabha, 
announced his resignation of the presidentship, in Bombay. 

1st. Mr. L, S Amery, Secretary of State for India, gave details of India’s food posi¬ 
tion in the Houbb of Commons in reply to a question whothcr ho had any statement 
to make about the food shortage in that country. 

Mr. Amery said : “The basic facts have not changed. There is no overall 
shortage of food grains, while India has harvested a bumper crop of wheat tbits 
spring. There is, however, grave maldistribution for which the responsibility is 
shared by all parties, from the cultivator upwards ?” 

Education in India was discussed in the House of Commons when Mr. R. 
Sorenson (Labour) suggested providing educational facilities for all Indian 
children within 20 years of the cessation of hostilities. lie also wanted drastic 
reductions in adult illiteracy. 

Mr. Amery said that the desire for the educational progress in India was fully 
shared by the Indian Government and the legislatures in whom the responsibility 
in this field was vested. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. 8. 8. Silverman (Labour) asked Mr. Amery, 
Secretary State for India, i( he was aware that reports of whipping for offences 
arising out of or in connexion with political disturbances showed that in three 
districts of Sind alone 800 such penalties hud been indicted during the past three 
months.—Mr. Amery said that he had no information, but if Mr. Silverman would 
communicate the source of his information lie would make inquiries. 

The Government of Madras passed the Madias Potato (Dealers and Transport) 
Control Order : the Order to take effect from the 1st July, 1943. Under the 
Order, no person should carry on business as a wholesale dealer in potatoes or 
store for Hale potatoes in wholesale quantities in the Nilgiri district or in the 
Kodaikanal taluk of the Madura district under a license issued under the Control 
Order. 

2nd. The first Government food shop in Calcutta was opened by Mr. H. S. Buhra- 
wavdy, Minister of Civil Supplies at Tiljala. 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, at two public meetings at 
Penukonda and Anantpur, expressed the view that lie personally, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras in conjunction with the Central Government and other Provin¬ 
cial Governments, would spare no pain in improving the fond situation in the 
presidency. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, and Field Marshal Lord 
Wavell welcomed in London 34 young officers of the I. A. F,, the first group 
to arrive in England for operational experience under the Empire Training 
Scheme. 

8rd. The National Defence Council met at the Viceroy’s Council (New Delhi). 
His Excellency the Viceroy presided. His Excellency tlio Commander-in-chief 
reviewed the war situation . 

The All-India Yarn and Cloth Merchants’ Conference, convened to consider 
the control measures placed by the Government on the cloth and yarn industry 
and trade met in Bombay, Seth Govardhandns Gokuldas Morarji presided. 

4th. The All-India Yarn and Cloth Merchants’ Conference discussed the Textile 
Control Scheme and before concluding ils session in Bombay, passed eighteen 
regulations touching on different aspects of the Control as it affected the whole¬ 
sale and retail trade, and appointed a Standing Committee “to take all necessary 
steps to safeguard the interests of cloth and yarn dealers.” 

6th. The Food Conference which commenced in New Delhi, recorded the views of 
all Provincial and State representatives regarding the prevailing situation and 
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their difficulties. Hit) Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Conference, followed 
by an opening speech by Sir Azizul Haquo, Food Member. 

At the opening Dueling of the Monsoon Sees ion of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, a statement on the circumstances connected with his resignation aa 
Chief Minister of Bengal was made by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq.—He made some 
allegations against the Governor arid charged him with partisanship and violation 
of the Instrument of Instructions. Mr. IInq suggested that the Governor might 
address the House and let the members have his version of the incidents.— 
Mr. San tosh Kumar Basil, Mr. Prnmatha Nath Banerjee and Mr. Bhamsuddin 
Ahmed also made statements. 

A statement by Mr. II. S. Buhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, on the food 
situation, was placed before the House by the Chief Minister, Khawaja Sir 
Nazimuddin. 

6th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a point of order, involving constitu¬ 
tional and legal issues, raised by the opposition, held up consideration of 
demands for cerlain Budget grams. The demands were in respect of those 
items of the Budget estimates lor 19-13-44 which were not voted upon in March 
last owing to the resignation of the late Ministry. 

General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, addressing his first 
Press Conference (in New Delhi), since he took over charge, commented on the 
great improvement he had noticed in the co-operation between the three Services 
in India and between the IJ. S. forces and Indian forceB. 

7th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, budget demands for the current financial 
year not disposed of during the last sebsiou were ruled out of order by the 
Speaker. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement on the food situation by Mr. 
H. S. Buhrawardy, Minister of Civil Supplies, was made on the opening day of the 
Monsoon Session. 

8th. The Government of India’s decisions on measure to meet the food situation 
were announced to the Conference by. Sir Azizul Haque, the Food Member. 
The decisions, inter alia wereRationing in urban areas to bo taken up 
in a progressively increasing roeasuro and almost immediately. A merciless 
attack on the hoarder and the profiteer to be launched immediately throughout 
India by all Provinces and States. Free Trade not to bo considered except as 
an objective for the return of normal conditions. 

fltb. The Bengal Legislative Assembly was occupied with the discussion of an 
Opposition resolution on the release of political prisoners. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution recommending the release of 
political prisoners was moved by Mr. Baukim Chandra Datta (Congress). 

10th. F. M. Lord Wavell addressing Indian Bovin trainees in London said: “I 
have spent some of the best and roost pleasant years of my life in India. I 
have great love for the country and 1 hope in the new post, with which I have 
been honoured, to do something to repay the debt, I owe to India. I shall do 
my best.” 

11th, Under the auspices of the Hindu Muslim Unity Association, speeches 
emphasising the need for communal unity were made at a meeting at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta. The Nawab of Murshidabad presided, 

Under the auspices of the All India Women’s Conference, Calcutta Branch, 
at a public, meeting of the women of Calcutta, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted strongly supporting the principles of the Rau Committee’s Bill relating 
to Hindu intestate succession. 

12th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government of Bengal’s handling 
of the food situation was severely criticized. Nine special motions were moved 
by members of the different opposition parties. Some, while condemning the 
Government’s plane, put forward suggestions to tackle the problem. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, Sir Ghiilam Husain Hidayatullah’s 
Ministry sustained its first defeat when a counter-motion from Mir Bundeh 
Ali, Khan Talpur (ex-l’rcmier and a supporter of the present Ministry) that 
the consideration of the proposed revised Land Revenue Assessment be adjourned 
till the next session was carried by 24 to 12 votes. 

13th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, about 25 members took part in the 
debate on the food problem in the Province. 
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14th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question in the 
House of Commons, said that the prevailing difficult food situation in India 
was due to the widespread tendency of cultivators to withhold foodgrains from 
the market, to larger consumption per bead as a result of increased family 
income, to hoarding by consumers and others, and in many parts of India 
to the fact that methods whereby surplus supplies of foodgrains had in normal 
times moved from areas of production to areas of consumption had ceased to 
function or been soriously weakened. 

The Bengal Legislative Assombly, after a thoro day debate defeated, by 
134 votes to 88, a special motion by Rai H. N. Chowdhury, oi the non-official 
Congreaa Party, which aimed at censuring the Ministry, and their handling 
of the food situation.—A similar motion by l>r. Nalinaksba Sanyal (official 
Congreaa) was defeated by 133 votes to 82. The Assembly was prorogued. 

15th. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information Momber, Goverment of India, addressing 
the members of the Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, in Bombay, stated that he wished to see the country maintain a 
free Press even in wartime. He added that while ho would be a watchful 
advocate of its privileges, ho expected the Editors to be equally watchful in 
discharging their duties. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food debate on a Bpeeial motion 
proposed by Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt was continued. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of Stato for India, told a London meeting of 
the Institute of Export that the British traders "havo got to faco the fact that 
most of the world is going to be able to make for itself old staple goods on 
which we relied in tho past and that we must concentrate more and more on 
newer types of production and on our Bpeeial experience in production and the 
installation of capital plant, on salesmanship, on reliability and prompitude 
of delivery, in fact on Co-operative Service to the needs of individual countries 
with which we havo to deal. This applies in a special degree to India.” 

18th. In tho Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution urging the immediate release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and members of the CongreBB Working Committee ‘‘to 
resolve the Iudian deadlock" was passed. 

17th. The Standing Finance Committee for Railways met in Now Delhi to 
consider the question of the lower gazetted Berviee. No decision was reached 
and tho consideration of the question was postponed. 

In a discussion with representatives of Indian public bodieB at Durban. 
Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls visualized an Indian township with all amenities and 
also an Indian Mayor and Councillors who would bo elected by the residents. 
In the township Indians could develop along their own lines. 

At a meeting of the Sind Muslim League Assembly l’arty at Karachi, a 
resolution was passed recording its sense of complete solidarity Biid loyalty to 
the Muslim League both within and without the Legislature, 

18th. The view that Mahatma Gandhi, in committee, could alone modify the 
policy of the Congress was expressed at an informal meeting (in Bombay) of 
some Congressmen and women released from jail.—IJndiminished confidence in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership was also expressed and all moves by other parties 
to rescind the August Resolution while Congress Leaders were in prison were 
deprecated as ill-conceived. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, replying to the address of welcome, presented to him by 
the Anjuman lslamia, Quetta, said : "Nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
to hear your grievances, difficulties and demands again and again. It sbowB that 
now there is a wide awakening amongst you, and that you feel and realise the 
position in which you are placed. You have begun to understand what you 
lack and what you need." 

19tb. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected without a division a special motion 
by Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt (Official CongreBB Party ) which charged the 
government with having failed to tackle the province’s food problem. 

Sir P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan President, made a vigorous plea for 
systematic industrialisation, self-sufficiency in the matter of food and educating 
the people on right lines, while addressing the joint session of the Travancore 
Assembly. 

The Indo-European Council met at Durban to discuss the possibility of 
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forming a public utility housing company to promote Indian housing at Durban. 
No decision was reached. 

20th. The position of the handloom under the Cotton and Yarn Control Order 
was explained by the Textile Commissioner to the Government of India in a 
communique received in Calcutta. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed a Commission of Inquiry 
under the presidentship ot Chief Justice Ganganath. The Commission would 
consist of eight Muslims, eight Hindus, one Sikh and one Buddhist, the members 
were selected principally from the Praia Sabha. 

21st. The Madras Rationing Order, 1943, embodying regulations for the rationing 
of articles, issued by the Government under the Defence of India Rules, was 
published in the Fort St. George Gazotte. The order extended to the whole of 
the Province, 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister of Orissa, addressing a public 
meeting at Aogul organized by the National War Front, observed : “Independence 
must be won and that too within the shortest possible time, but it must be 
won aud not obtained by logical argument, however intelligently put. In the 
present world struggle, India must herself be a valiant unit by making 
sacrifices of her men. Then alone can she obtain and retain independence.’' 

22nd. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. M. R. Jayakar and Sir Jagadish Prasad arrived 
in New Delhi to attend the meetiug of the Standing Committee of the All- 
Parties Leaders' Conference. 

Mr. L, S. Amery stated in the House of Commons that ho was communicating 
with the Indian Government regarding a suggestion by Mr. Sorenson (labour) 
that arrangements should he made for representative Indian editors or journalists 
to visit Britain. He added that he would consider the matter as soon as he had 
received the Indian Government’s views. 

28rd. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference met in Delhi 
and had preliminary discussions. 

In the Travancoro Sir Mulam Assembly, the Dewan-Presidont referred to the 
important question of inflation and deflation and the steps takon by both the 
Central and Travancore Governments to deal with them. 

24th. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference issued a 
statement appealing to the Government of India and Mahatma Gandhi to close 
the “dismal chapter of strife and ill-feeling’’ in the country. 

The statement expressed the opinion : “Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
and other Congress leaders should be released and given an opportunity of 
reconsideriug their Resolution of August, 194J, aud of making out the effort to 
bring a settlement between the conflicting elements in Indian national life. 
Alternatively, they should be put ou their trial before an impartial Tribunal and 
given every reasonable facility to meet Bitch charges as may bo brought against 
them.” 

In response to an order from the Government of India, Aliama Mashriqi, 
Khaksar leader, instructed his followers all over the country to remove their 
red armlets. 

25th. Mr. M. A. Jinuub, in reply to a communication from Sir Mohammad 
Nawaz Khan, member of tbe Punjab Assembly, declared : “There is not the 
slightest doubt that immediately after the Sikarmer-Jinnah ’.Pact the Unionist 
Party in the Punjab was no more.’’ 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasahha adopted 
a resolution proteHling against the statement made in the House of 
CommonB by Mr, Amery on the Indian food situation, and characterising 
it as misleading and adding insult to injury. The meeting was under the 
presidency of Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukberjee in Calcutta. 

26th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League was attacked 
with a knife by a visitor who came to interview him in Bombay. The visitor, 
who was a Muslim, was arrested by the police. 

The Central Legislative Assembly begun itB monsoon sesBiou with Sir Abdur 
Rahim, President, in the Chair. Sir Mohammad Azizul Huque, Sir Asoka Roy 
aud Ur. N. B. Khare, the three new Members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council were sworn in. 

Replying to a question by Mr. A. B, Chattopadhya, Mr. N. V. H. Symons, 
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Civil Defence Secretary, said that between April 2 and June 26, 1943, there 
were seven enemy air raids on British India and on Indian States, 
All the raid on .British India were directed against military targets in 
S, E. Bengal, 

In the Central Assembly, the War Secretary, Mr. C. M. Trivedi, replying 
to Mr. Lalchand Navalrai announced that Government would be glad to 
arrange for the discussion of tho war situation at a secret meeting, when a full 
statement would be made by the Commander in Chief, if the President issued 
directions similar to those issued in connexion with previous secret sessions. 

27th. In the Contral Legislative Assembly, Sardar Mangal Singh, Congress 

member for the Punjab, epoko on Mr. T. T. Krisbnamachuri’s resolutions 
asking for a revision of Government policy with regard to treatment of 
political prisoners and detenus. Ho described the treatment of prisoners of the 
1942 Civil disobedience movement, which he alleged wus worse than that of 
prisoners of war in India and that of detenus in India before 1942. Ho 
supported the resolution. 

Tho Central Assembly rejected by 41 votes to 38, Mr. T. T. Krishnama- 
chari’s resolution, with Mr. Deshmukh's amendment. 

Raja Sir Maharaja Biugh, expressed his desire to relinquish the ofiioe of 
tho Prime Minister of the Jammu and Kashmir Slate. H. H. the j\laharaja 
accepted his resignation with effect for July 27th, 1943. 

28th. A Press Note stated: "In the publicity recently given to a Circular 
addressed by the Bengal Government to all registered Trade Unions and Chambers 
of Commerco on tho responsibility of labour leaders in the matter of strikes, 
much emphasis has been laid nn the proposed Government action against 
loaders advising lubour to go on strike without giving the necessary 14 day’B 
notice." 

2flth. Mr. L. S. Amcry told in tho House of Commons that tho Government 
of India were investigating thn proposal that Indian editors, or responsible 
journalists representing all Parties, should visit Britain. 

Mr. Amery gave a negative reply in the House of Commons to a question 
by Mr. R. Sorenson (Lab ) asking whether Mahatma Gandhi had asked 
permission or made any attempt to write to tho Viceroy or the Secrotary of 
State for India. 

Mr. Amery added : “Letters have, however, passed from time to time 
between Mr. Gandhi and the Home Department of the Government of India 
but l am not prepared to disclose their number or conteu's. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the first reading of Dr. Khare'g 
Bill to amend the Reciprocity Act 1943, so as to make it more effective in 
its application. 

Both. In the Central Legislative Assembly, a resolution, condemning the 
cowardly act on Mr. Jinuah and congratulating him on his providential escape, 
was passed. 

The Central Assembly discussed the situation arising out of the Pegging Law 
passed by the South African Parliament. A motion was carried asking the 
Government of India to put into force the provisions of the Reciprocity Act and 
take Bueh other measures as were considered necessary. 

81st. Sir Ramaswami Mndaliar, Supply Member, Government of India, in an 
iriterview on his arrival at Karachi, observed : “The Biitish people are anxious 
that the Indian constitutional problem should be solved and several M. P.’s 
have said that nothing would please them more than to hear that au agreed 
solution by the Indian parties ib reported to Parliament.” 

His Excellency the Governor ot Bengal promulgated an Ordinance, called tho 
Bengal Vagrancy Ordinance, to give necessary sanction to the Beggars' Schemo 
inaugurated by the Government of Bengal. 

A manifesto issued by the Muslim Majlis (Calcutta) stated inter alia : “It is 
to foster the cause of unity ol India that the Muslim Majlis lias come into being 
on mature deliberation of the Mussalmans who have in their heart of hearts the 
interest of tho Muslim community.” 

Master Tara Biugh, President of the Bri Gunidwara Parbandhak Committee, 
Punjab, issusd a statement from I,shore, in which he said : “The A/.ad Punjab 
{■Scheme was conceived to protect the BikliB from the communal domination of 
the Muslims, The Hindus have domination in certain provinces and the 
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Muslims have in others.But what about poor Sikhs ; they are in a majority 

nowhere, They must ha protected from the present communal mentality of the 
various communities.’’ _ ' 

Mr. V. I). Savarkar, in the course of a statement to the Press in Bombay, 
announced his resignation of the presidentship of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha. 


August 1943 

His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address 
to the Central Legislature, said : “From the very beginning of the war I hava 
done everything a man could do to bring the Indian political parties to 
their leaders together...It will always be a sharp disappointment to me 
that these lour years of war should, for all that effort, have seen us no 
nearer our goal.” 

Homage to the memory of Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore was paid at a 
meeting in the Calcutta University Senate Hall, on the occasion of his 2nd. 
death anniversary. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha adopted a 
resolution requesting Mr. V. D. Savarkar to continue to be the President of 
the Hindu Mahasabha. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War 
Transport Member explained the transport of the food problem. 

The Punjab Government offerod additional surplus rice amounting to 
22,500 tons for distribution to deficit areas and the Defence Services. 

The Bengal Food Grains ( Movement Control ) Order, 1943, prohibited 
the export of wheat, rice, paddy grain from tho Province except under a 
permit. 

H. H. tins Maharaja of Kashmir was unanimously olooted Chancellor of 
the Benares Hindu University. 

The Central Legislative Assombly passed the Delhi University Act 
Amendment Pill without a division, the Muslim League dissenting. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, met the 
Bengal Ministers and the leaders of different parties to discuss the food 
problem of tho Province. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, presiding over 
the Natal Indian Congress said : “Tho Natal Indian Congress founded by 
Mr. Gandhi in 1894■■■has been recognized by the Government of India.” 

Appeals for funds to relieve the suffering of the people of Bengal, due to 
food shortage were made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Mr. P. R, Das. 

1st. Mr, W. C. Wordsworth presided over a meeting in Calcutta, on the occasion 
of the ‘’All Bengal Teachers’ Day.” A resolution was passed making an appeal 
to the Government of Bengal to help non-government schools and recognize 
teachers aH an essential service by granting them dearness allowances and 
supplying then with foodstuffs and standard cloth on the Bame scale as govern¬ 
ment employees. 

2nd. HiB Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address to the 
Central Legislative Assembly in New Delhi, declared : "From the very beginn¬ 
ing of the war I have done everything a man could do to bring the Indian 
political parties and their leaders together, to remove doubts as to the inten¬ 
tion of His Majesty’s Government regarding India’s future, to achieve that 
sufficiency of common agreement between the parties and the communities of 
this country and that necessary preliminary acceptance of the legitimate 
claims of all that must be the pre-condition of any constitutional advance that 
is worth having, or that can hope for permanence.” 
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Tha Council of State decided on the suggestion of the President, Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy, to send congratulations to Field Marshal Viscount Wavell, a former 
member of the Council of State, on his appointment as Viceroy of India, 

In tbe Council of State, the Homo Secretary Mr. Conran Smith, replying to 
Mr. P. N. Sapru said that the Government were not prepared to disclose the 
nature or contents of communications received from Mr. Gandhi so long as he 
remained subject to the restrictions of which the public were aware. 

3rd. In the Centra! Legislative Assembly, on the third reading of Dr. N. B. 
Khare’a Reciprocity Act Amendment Bill, Sir Yamin Khan and Sardar Sant 
Singh suggested that South African officers should not be placed in positions 
in which they would have Indian troops serving under them, and wherever they 
were already in such positions they should he transferred. 

The Council of State rejected by 24 voles To 10, Pundit H. N. Kunzru’s 
resolution urging that Indian Commissioned Officers serving abroad be paid 
at the same rate as British Officers in the Indian Army and that the Viceroy’s 
Commissioned Officers and Indian soldiers serving abroad be paid at the same 
rate as persons occupying corresponding positions in the British Army serving 
alongside the Indian Army. 

4th. The Central Legislative Assembly continued the debate on Mr. M. A. 
Ghani’s motion for circulation of the Delhi University ( Amendment ) Bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai insisted that there should be statutory safeguards 
that arbitrary powers regarding withdrawal of recognition of Colleges would 
not be exercised. 

5th. The Central Legislative Assembly, continuing the debate on the 2nd, reading 
of the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill, rejected by 40 votes to 26 an 
amendment to reduce the term of office of the Vice-chancellor from 4 to 3 
years. 

The Council of State unanimously adopted Mr. P. N. Sapru’B resolution 
recommending to the Government of India to represent to His Majesty’s 
Government that an Agent of the Indian Government be appointed in British 
Guiana and Trinidad to watch over Indian interests. 

In the House of Commons, rationing and price control in India was 
discussed. Mr. Amery told a questioner, that general rationing of commodities, 
Other than food, was not contemplated. 

Mr. L, S. Amery, replying to Mr. Sorenson (Lab) in the House of Commons, 
said that the number of persons under imprisonment in India on May 1, 
for offences in connexion with the Congress movement was 23,286. The 
number of persons under detention, whether for a short or indefinite period 
was 12,704. 

6th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. K. C. Neogy’s motion for the 
adjournment of the House to discuss “the failure of the Government of India 

to make urgent inquiries on the deaths taking place in Bengal owing to 

starvation’’, waH ruled out of order. 

The Council of State discussed Mr. Ilossain Imam’s resolution urging the 

import of meat from the United StateB of America and Australia for the needs 

of the Defence Services. 

Mr. L. S. Amery told Mr. R, W. Sorenson (Lab) in tbe House of Commons 
that he had considered the statement by 25 British missionaries in India, 
which appealed for au amuesty to political prisoners in India, 

7th. The two-day food drive in Calcutta, Howrah and Bally was started when 
house to house and shop to shop visits were paid by officers specially deputed 
for the purpose to ascertain available foodgrains stocks. 

Homage to the memory o£ Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was paid at a meeting 
held on the occasion of tbe 2nd anniversary of his death at the Senate Hall 
of the Calcutta University. 

Nearly a hundred men and women were signatories to an appeal for fresh 
efforts to secure a settlement in India. Copies of the appeal were sent to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, the Secretary of State for India, Mr, Amery, 
the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow and the Viceroy-designate Lord Wavell. 

The Workiug Committee of the All-India Hindu Mabasabba, which met in 
Bombay, adopted a resolution requesting Mr. V. D. Savarkar to continue to 
be the President until the question of his resignation was finally considered 
at the next meeting of the Working Committee. 
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8th. The policy of the Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the formation of coalition 
Ministries was laid down in a resolution which the Working Committee of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha adopted. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha adopted a resolution on 
the food situation, which stated inter alia : “The Working Committee notes 
with concern and alarm the steady deterioration in the food situation throughout 
the country. It records its opinion that this is due mainly to the thoughtless 
emphasis laid by Government on military requirements in India and abroad 
and its failure in properly coordinating ita plans and activities so as to protect 
the legitimate interests of tho Indian people at large,” 

Mrs. Sarcjiui Naidu said in the course of a statement in Hyderabad : 
“Following the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and of the members of the Working 
Committee, there seems to have arisen some confusion of ideas and Borne 
conflict of opinion among the Congress workers who were suddenly left without 
a definito mandate or any recognized leadership. I wish to clear any lingering 
doubts by stating that’ no authority was delegated either by the Working 
Committee or by the All-India Congress Committee to any individual or groups 
within the Congress to issue manifestoes or evolve new policies in the name of 
the Congress” 

9th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, initiating the food debate, Bir 
Mohammad Azizul bisque, Food Member, described tho difficulties and 
obstructions the government had to face. He said: “Unabated action has 
brought no safety through great difficulties in the first six months of the year. 
We have many difficulties today and we shall probably have more difficulties in 
the future. I can assure the House that the Department for which I speak will 
spare no effort to solve these difficulties.” 

Bombay Congressmen observed the first anniversary of the arreBt of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders. The Bombay Municipal School Committee 
had declared a holiday and therefore all municipal schools remained closed, 
A large number of high schools and college too were closed. 

The Labourite Member of Parliament Mr, Reginald Sorenson, at a meeting 
organised by the India League ( in London ) on the anniversary of the impri¬ 
sonment of Congress leaders, declared. “We should be seeking every means to 
reopen negotiation with the Indian loaders and change the atmosphere in 
India.” 

10th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport 
Member, explained the transport aspect of the food problem, when the Assembly 
resumed the debate on the food situation. 

Mr. Louis Fischer, the writer, speaking at a rally of the India League of 
America (in New York ) on the anniversary of the arrest of Congress leaders, 
said that F. M, Wavell’s arrival in India in October could be made the occasion 
of an easy settlement of the Indian problem. Nationalists wanted nothing 
more than an Indian nationalist government with limited function which 
would collaborate with the United Nations and help win the war. "Neither 
Mr. Gandhi nor any other Indian leader is asking the British to quit during 
the war.” 

11th. Gen. Smuts declined to receive a deputation from the South African Indian 
Congress, which desired to submit to him the resolutions adopted at their 
meeting. 

In response to a request from the Bengal Government the Sind Government 
deputed Mr. K. K. Framji, Executive Engineer, Sind P. W, D. to proceed to 
Calcutta to advise the Bengal Government regarding the closing of breaches in 
the Damodar River. 

12th. The Council of State discussed the food situation. 

In the Council of State, the Commander in-ohief, replying to a question, said 
that the cost of maintaining prisoners of war in India amounted to Rs. 1,512 
lakhs in the last three years. The entire expenditure was being borne by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

18th. In the Council of State, Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, made an appeal 
to the public and Provincial Governments for co-operation in solving the food 
problem. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the War Injuries ( Compensation 
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Insurance ) Bill introduced by Dr. B. R. Ambedksr, Labour Member of the 
Government of India. 

14th. The representation made by the Calcutta University for a grant of Rs. 
1,75,000 for paying dearness allowances to University employees was turned 
down by the Bengal Government. 

In the Council of State Sir David Devadoss, who presided in the absence of 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy (President) said that he could not admit Mr, V, V. Kalli- 
kar's adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of the government to stop 
export of a large consignment of rice from Calcutta to South Africa.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, in the course of his Convocation Address to the University 
of Nagpur, gave advice to young men to do all in their power to create a more 
friendly atmosphere in the country. 

15th. With a view to implementing the decision of the third All-India Food 
Conference, the Central Government decided to restore to the Governments of 
of Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from August 16, 1943 the powers conferred 
by D. I. Rule 81 on the Regional Food Commisioner, Eastern Region, to pro¬ 
hibit or restrict the movement, transport, distribution, disposal or acquisition of 
any foodgrains or their products. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, replying to ft question at a Press Conference at Nagpur, 
said : ‘‘For the last 30 years wa have been accustomed to the ideology of 
Geographical Unity of India and the Congress has been the strongest advocate 
of that unity but suddenly the Muslim minority, which has been asking one 
concession after another, has, after the Communal Award, come forward with 
the claim that it is a separate nation. I have no quarrel with Mr. Jinnah’s 
two nation theory. We, Hindus, arc a nation by ourselves and it is a historical 
fact that Hindus and Muslims are two nations.” 

Mr. Savarkar added that the Hindu Mahusabha was always willing to extend 
its hand of co-operation to all who accept the four principles, namely, territorial 
integrity of India, majority rule in provinces and the Centre, residuary powers 
in the Centro and recruitment to public services on merit alone. 

16th. Additional Surplus rice amounting to 22,500 tons was offered by the 
Punjab Government for distribution to deficit areas and the Defence Services. 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Travancore and Cochin, among other areas, were to 
bonefit by the assistance. 

17th. The Central Legislative Assembly continued discussion on the Delhi 

University Bill, 

Dr. N. B. Khare said that the Indian Reciprocity Act would automatically 
come into force on September 1, 1943, 

Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay, in his convocation address to the 
graduates of the Bombay University, emphasised that India was certain to 
be in the full stream and current of what was happening beyond its frontiers. 
He said that it was right that young men and women should ponder on what 
the future of India demanded. 

Sir Edward Benthall, Member for the War Transport, Government of India, 
had discussions with the Governor, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Mr. H. 8 . Suhrawardy 
and representatives of war transport and railway administrations about the 
transport of food, coal and other important commodities into Bengal. 

18th. His Excellency the Viceroy and Her Excellency Marchioness of Linlithgow 
arrived in Madras on a farewell visit to the city. 

Mr. Sardar Bahadur Khan (Muslim League) was elected Speaker of the 
Frontier Assembly when the Budget Session opened. 

The Assembly passed all the six Official Bills including the 

N, W. h. P. War Services (Exemption from Qualificstion) Bill, the Ministers’ 
Salaries (Second Amendment) Bill and the Speaker’s and the Deputy Speaker’s 
Salaries (Amendment) Bill. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Muslim and minority representation in the 
University bervices was discussed during the second reading of the Delhi 
University Bill, 

.Jk 0 , Legislative Assembly continued discussion on the second reading 

of the Delhi University Bill and disposed of 13 amendments before it rose for 
the day. lwo of these amendments were accepted by the government. 

30th, The Government of Bengal decided to control from August 28, the prices 
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of rice and paddy throughout the Province, and to buy stocks in selected areas 
where a surplus was available with the harvesting of “auB” crop. All exportB 
of rice and paddy from the Province were prohibited. 

In the Central legislative Assembly, thirteen more amendments to the 
Schedules of the Delhi University Rill were disposed of. 

A statement fiom Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, bitterly criticizing the India 
Government and Mr. Amery for refusal to disclose Gaudliiji’s correspondence 
with the Home Department, was published in the Manchester Guardian. 
Sir Tej Bahadur asked: 'How can Mr. Amery be responsible to the House 
of Commons and treat Parliament with such scant courtesy. Is the Commons 
going to abdicate its ultimate constitutional responsibility.’’ 

2Ut. The Central Legislative Assembly disposed of 10 more amendments to the 
Schedules of the Delhi University Bill. Two of the amendments were withdrawn 
and the remaining eight were rejeebd. 

The Calcutta branch of the All-India Women’s Conference in an appeal, 
Baid : “Anxiety is increasing regarding the fate of people particularly women 
and children who are to-day homeless and destitute due to famine conditions 
in Bengal.” 

The Bengal Foodgrains (Movement Control) Order, 1943, prohibited the 
export of wheat, rice, paddy, jowar, bajrn, gram, barley, maize, rahar and masur 
from the Province except under a permit. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir was unanimously elected Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University at a special meeting of the University Court in 
Benares. 

22nd. A Press Note from New Delhi, said: "Since statements are still appearing- 
in the Press that heavy exports of foodgrains from India, nnd from Bengal 
in particular are continuing, the Government of India wish to state categorically 
that there is no foundation whatever for such statements.” 

References to the measures adopted by the Bengal Ministry to solve the food 
problem was made by Khwaja Sir Nazimnddin, the Premier, replying to an address 
of welcome by the Uttarpara Municipality. 

28rd. The Bengal Ministry of Civil Supplies in a Press Note, said : “The Govern¬ 
ment of India has by a Gazette notification dated Aug. 16, repealed all orders 
of the Regional Commissioners, E. Region, under the J>. I. Rules provided 
this does not affect any penalty, forfeiture or punishment incurred for any 
contravention of order made by the Regional Commissioner or any investiga¬ 
tion or legal proceeding in respect of such contravention,” 

H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by IliH Excellency the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow and the Countess of ilopClown and party, arrived in Kottyam 
from Cochin. 

24th. Tho Central Legislative Assembly passed tbe second reading of the Delhi 
University Bill, when the remaining 19 amendments were discussed, three 
being accepted and the others rejected. 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mooke.ijee, who returned to Calcutta after a tour of the 
Burdwan and Nadia districts affected by floods and food shortage, in a statement 
eatd that the Government relief Operations were "utterly meagre and in some 
respects unplanned and unsatisfactory.” He stressed the need for a coordinated 
Bcheme of relief. 

The death occurred at his residence in Madras of Diwan Bahadur M. C. 
Raja, at the age of GO He was a wellknown lender of the Depressed Classes. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, tho Chair ruled out of order an 
adjournment motion tabled by Maulavi Abdul Gliani, after the War Transport 
Minister, Sir Edward Bcnthail, had explained that the Government of India 
had no Trade Agent to make purchases of foodgrains and that no purchases of 
foodgrains were made in Bihar on behalf of the Government of India. 

25th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Delhi University Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill without a division, the Muslim League dissenting. 

The Council of State held a brief sitting, when the .Secretary laid on the 
table the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill ns passed by the Assembly. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope inaugurated the Silver Jubilee Celebrations 
of the Government Muhammadan College at the premises of the College 
(in Madras) and declared open the Islamic History and Culture Exhibition 
organised in that connexion. 
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26th. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, met Sir K. 
Nazimuddin, Premier and other member of the Bengal Cabinet (in Calcutta) 
and discussed the food problem of the Province. 

The circumstances nnder whioh Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung was externed 
from the Kashmir State were explained in a communique issued by HiB 
Highness’ Government. 

27th. In the Council of State, the Chair ruled out of order Mr. Hossain Imam’s 
adjournment motion to discuss the failure of the Government of India to obtain 
gold from H. M. G. and to discuss the sale of gold on behalf of H, M. G, 
by the Reserve Bank. 

28th. The Central Government’s accounts for June, 1943 showed that excluding 
periodical adjournments and the transactions of railways and postH amt 
telegraphs expenditure in the first three months of the financial year 1943-44 
exceed revenue by Hs. 33-J crorcs against Rs. 29-J crores in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

Eleven relief camps with accommodation for a total of 9,000 people, have 
been set up in the districts 24-Parganas, Hooghly, Howrah and Midnapore to 
accommodate destitute people who were repatriated to their home districts from 
Calcutta in accordance with the decision taken at a conference of Ministers, 
Secretaries and heads of departments. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, met the Bengal 
Ministers and the leaders of different parties in the legislature in the Assembly 
House, Calcutta. Mr. H. S, Subrawardv, Civil Supplies Minister, explained the 
steps Government were taking to relievo distress in tbe Province. He appealed 
to the Food Member to arrange every possible help for Bengal from outside. 

29th. Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn made an appeal to the people of the U. P. to come 
to the rescue of their countrymen in Bengal in a letter addressed to the Editor 
of the “Leader" Allahabad. 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa at a Press Conference in 
Cuttack, said : “The Government were rushing supplies to Balasore and Ganjam 
districts at tire rate of one wagon of rice or paddy a day from Koraput to 
relieve these two districts.” 

Tlio Executive Committee of the Medical Council of India at its meeting in 
New Delhi under the presidentship of Dr. Bidhnn Chandra Roy considered the 
question of further facilities to practitioners, registered with provincial medical 
Councils for obtaining qualifications recognized by the M. O. I. 

80th. Sir Sbafaat Ahmed Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, presiding at the 
inaugural meeting of tbe Natal Indian Congress, in Durban, announced ; "The 
Natal Indian Congress founded by Mr. Gandlu in 1894 and resuscitated today, 
has been recognized by the Government of India which will discourage any 
attempt to create a rural organization.” 

In the Council of State, 38 out of 44 amendments to the Delhi University 
Act Amendment Bill tabled by the opposition, were disposed of. Tho main 
discussion centred on the question of communal representation on tbe University 
bodies and services. 

31st. Appeuls for funds to relieve the suffering of tho people of Bengal, due to 
food shortage, were made by Mr. M. A, Jin nab from Bombay, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya from Benares and Mr, P. R. Dhb, Rai Bahadur S. Sahay and 
Dr. S, Sinba from Patna. 

The difference of opinion that had existed between tbe Governments of Bengal 
and Orissa regarding the supply of foodstuffs from Orissa was removed and an 
understanding reached when Mr, H. 8. Suhrawardy, Minister for Civil Supplies, 
Bengal, met the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa at the Calcutta 
Secretariat, 


September 1943 

H. M. the King was graciously pleased to approve the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir Thomas Rutherford, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Governor of Bihar to 
act as Governor of Bengal, in view of tho serious illness of H. E, 
Sir John Herbert, g.c.i.E., Govornor of Bengal. 
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The Orissa Government agreed to supply 4 lakh rnaunds of paddy 
to Bengal, to help the distressed in the Province. 

Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, President, A. 1. States’ Muslim League, 
at a Pross Conference in Lahore contradicted the facts sot forth in 
the Kashmir Government Press Notes, on his extornment from 
Kashmir. 

Lord Wavell, speaking at a roeoption in London, said : ‘'I know 
from personal experience how very great the contribution of India to 
the war effort has boon. We should not have held the Middle East 
but for India.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee sent, an open lotter to Sir Thomas 
Rutherford, Governor of Bengal, which said inter (ilia : "Government 
must accept full responsibility for producing foodgrains and other 
essential commodities. Arrangements must he made to obtain a Btoady 
supply from othor parts of India.” 

Eor the relief of distross in Bongal, the Government of India 
asked all provincial and Stato Governments in areas where exportable 
surpluses existed to consign supplios offered by private persons or 
charitable organizations, to the Bengal Government. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal recoivod a cheque for one lakh of 
Rupoes as a contribution from the United Provinces War Committee 
towards the rolief of distress in Bengal. Further donations from the 
Central Provinces, Ilia Highness the Maharaja of Nepal and the 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jind were also received. 

In tlio Bengal Legislative Assembly, the food policy of tho Bengal 
Government was strongly criticized during a debate on the province’s 
food situation. 

In the Bongal Legislative Council, tho food situation occupied a 
prominent place in tho general discussion of the Budget. 

Tho Mysore Govornmout ordered the constitution of a Central 
Food Council at Bangaloro. to secure the effoctivo advico and co¬ 
operation of non-officials. 

Mr. L. B. Aniery, Secretary of Stato for India, in an official 
statement as to the nature and causos of the failure of food supplios 
in certain parts of India, said inter alia : "Among those causes havo 
been poor rhe crops in Bengal, tho loss of Burma imports, tho 

withholding of some portion of their crops from ealo.and doubtlessly 

hoarding by merchants.” 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Membor, Government of India, said in 
Bombay : The Government of India are making strenuous efforts to 
bring to this country as early as possible considerable quantities of 
foodgrains from foreign countries and they have ovory intention of 
implementing, as tar as it is in their power, the recommendations of 
the Long-Term Planning Coiumitteo, to sot up Central foodgrains 
reserve.” 

Mr. J. W. Scully, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture (Australia) 
•ratod that Australia could supply all the wheat needed for starving 
\dia, provided the U. K. could provide ships. Wheat was practically 
■iting for loading on boats...Australia was ready and waiting. 

Sir A. Raniaswami Mudaliar, Supply Member, Government of India, spenkinp 
•>,t a dinner party in Madras, said tie was convinced that at the end of the 
«ar Iudia would be made a self-governing country, Referring to the food 
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situation he suggested, that import of foodstuffs should come from the U. S. A. 
and Australia, 

The Reciprocity Act, as amended, came into force on the 1st. September 1943, 
but being an enabling measure, it would be of practical effect only when a 
notification was issued, bringing it into operation against any particular country. 

2nd. Dr, Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, vice-president, Bengal Relief Committee, in 
a statement said that bo received a telegram from Mr. S. K. Mookerjee, director, 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Bombay, informing him that the company 
was prepared to provide a special steamer for carrying foodgrainB to Bengal 
from Karachi without charging freight. 

8rd. A communique from New Delhi Baid : “In view of the serious illneBs of 
H. E. Sir John Herbert, o.c.i.e., Governor of Bengal, H. M. the King haB 
been graciously pleased to approve the appointment. of H. E. Sir Thomas 
Rutherford, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Governor of Bihar, to act as Governor of Bengal. 

H. M. has also been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. 
R. F. Mudie C.S.I., c.i.e., o.e.k., at present Chief Secretary to the Government 
of U. P. to act ns Governor of Bihar during Sir Thomas Rutherford's absence 
in Bengal. 

A review of the events of the past four years was given by Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Information Membor, in a war anniversary broadcast. 

4tb. The Bengal Premier, Sir Nazimuddin issued an appeal to his countrymen 
all over India, for contributions to the Central Relief Fund, inaugurated by the 
Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal. 

5th. In order to help the distressed in Bengal, and particularly the destitute in 
Calcutta as a result of food shortage, the Orissa Government agreed to supply 
four lakh maunds of paddy to the province while the Punjab Government 
decided to hold a conference in Lahore on September 8 to consider Bteps for 
securing and forwarding food grain stocks.—His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Lady Linlithgow jointly donated Its. 5,000 towards the cause, while Her 
Excellency in a special broadcast from New Delhi appealed for aid on behalf 
of the Province. 

In the course of a joint memorandum to Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, 
Sir N. N. Sircar and Sir Jagadisb Prasad. ex-Members, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, stated inter alia : “We are presenting this memorandum to the food 
Member in the hope that it may be of some use to him in dealing with a 
great calamity......“Government should immediately provide shelters where medical 

aid and. food can be given to people found on the BtreetB or wandering about 
in search of food, as also children who havo lost their parents. Timely assistance 
will save many lives. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, in a Press Statement, 
appealed to the Punjab growers to spare maximum quantities of food grains 
for those in need in other parts of India. 

8th. The facts set forth in the Kashmir Government Press Note on his extern- 
meut from Kashmir were contradicted by Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, President 
A. I. States' Muslim League, at u Press Conference in Hyderabad. 

A “Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary” stated : “Every holder of a license 
under the food grains control order shall, on or before September 15, register 
with the officer issuing the license the addresses of all godowns UHed or 
proposed to be used for the storage of food grains in respect of which the 
license has been issued, and shall whenever any change in such address takes 
place, intimate the otlicer issuing the license about it within seven days. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, Bengal, in an intervew in 
New Delhi, said : “Our discussions with the Premiers of the Punjab and 
Orissa have been hopeful, the more so as I feel that the rest of India has at 
least awakened to the realization that conditions iu Bengal need the utmost 
help possible.” 

His Excellency Sir Thomas Rutherford, assumed the office of Governor of 
Bengal. 

7th. Lord Wavell speaking at a reception by the Welcome Committee of the 
Overseas League (London) said : 1 know from personal experience how very 

great the contribution of India to the war effort has been. We should not hav< 
held the Middle East but for India,” 
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Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee sent an open letter to Sir Thomas Rutherford, 
Governor of Bengal which said, infer alia : "Government must accept full 
responsibility for providing foodgrains and other essential commodities. 
Arrangement must be made to obtain a steady supply from other partB of 
India and the quota allotted to Bengal by the Government of India, recently 
reduced, must be increased. The manner in which rice was sought to be 
purchased by the Bengal Government from the neighbouring provinces during 
the period of full trade was highly defective,” 

At the plenary session of the Labour Conference in New Delhi, a resolution 
to set lip machinery to investigate question of wageB earnings and collect 
material on which to plan a policy of social security for labour, was adopted. 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Member for Labour, Government of India, presided. 

8th. "There is a very acute shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal and the next three 
months are to be crucial. The only way to tide over the situation is to get 
whatever grain one can have either by seizing, borrowing or stealing from other 
parts of India. This is the only method to Bnve the starving millions of 
Bengal," observed Sir J. 1*. Srivastava, Food Member of the Government of 
India at a Press Conference in Lahore. 

9th. To facilitate the movement of foodgrains for the relief of distress in Bengal, 
the Government of India asked all Provincial and State Governments in areas 
where exportable surpluses existed to consign supplies, offered by private 
persons or charitable organizations, to the Bengal Government with instructions 
if intended for any particular organization. 

10th. Sir Jagadish Prosad, ex-Member. Viceroy’s Executive Council, in a memo¬ 
randum on the situation in Bengal, issued in Calcutta and submitted to the 
Bengal Premier, urged H, E. the Viceroy and members of his Executive 
Council to visit Bengal and see how acute wuh the distress in the province. 

The Orissa Merchants’ Reliof Committee, with the Maharaja of Parlakimodi, 
Orisea Premier, as the President, appoaled for fundB to relieve food scarcity 
in the Province. 

11th. Sir J, P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, before his 
departure for Delhi from Lahore, said that he was shortly visiting Simla to 
meet the Punjab Governor and bis Ministers to discuBs Hteps to be taken to 
bring out Btocks of foodgrains from Punjab villages. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi, eaid: “The Government of India 
have had under consideration for sanction the need for special legislation to 
cope with the largo increase of fraud, bribery and corruption in connexion with 
government contracts and stores and the provision of railway transport,” 

12th. H. E, the Governor of Bengal received a cheque for one lakh of rupees as 
a contribution from the United Provinces War Committee towards the relief of 
distress in Bengal. Further donation of Rs. 25,000 from the Central Provinces 
War Committee, Rs. 15,000 from IliB Highness the Maharaja of Nepal and a 
twenty ton wagon of rice from Highness the Maharaja of Sind wero also 
received. 

H. E. Sir Thomas Rutherford accompanied by Mr. C. E, 8. Fairweather, 
Commissioner of Police, made an informal tour of Relief CentreB in Calcutta. 

18th. The Bengal Government’s decisiou to levy a tax on agricultural income 
was criticized at a Landholders’ Conference at the British Indian Association 
Hall, Calcutta, the Mahaiajadhiraja of Darbbanga presided. 

The Madras Provincial Food Conference concluded ils deliberations Rt 
Trichinopoly, after passing a number of resolutions, Dr. A. Krishnaswami 
presided. 

14th. The Bengal Government's Budget Estimates for 1913-44, were presented by 
Mr. T. C. Goswami, Finance Minister, on the opening day of the extra¬ 
ordinary session of the Bengal Assembly. The Budget showed a deficit of 
7 crores 36 lakhs. 

The Minister said : “This huge deficit is due entirely to the burden laid on 
our revenues by measures for the rolief of distress in our present 
misfortunes.” 

IBth. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Food Minister, 
in a statement on the food situation in Bengal declared : “I claim that we have 
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done the best that we could with the resources at our disposal and I believe 
that although dark and dismal days are still ahead, we are in a position to 
face the future with more hope and assurance.” 

10th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill 
introduced by Mr. T. C. Goawami was referred to a Select Committee, The 
- purpose of the Bill was to levy a tax on agricultural income from lands. 

By 111 votes to 66, the Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected the official Congress 
Party’s adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of the Government of 
Bengal to set at liberty persons purported to have been detained 
under Rule 28 of the Defence of Tndia Rules inspite of the decision 
of the Calcutta High Court and the recent decision of the Federal Court of 
India declaring the procedure adopted hy the Bengal Government regarding 
detention as contrary to law and improper.” 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the food policy of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment was strongly criticized during a debate on the province’s food situation. 
Twelve members took part in the discussion in which reference was made to 

the mounting death-roll in Calcutta and elsewhere in the province due to 

starvation and the misery caused by food shortage—Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, leader of the Nationalist Party, led the attack 

A Press Note from New Delhi said: “Tho lion. Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
Food Member to the Government of India, held a Conference in New Delhi 
with the Premier of the Punjab, Lt. Col. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, 
Sir Chhotu Ram and Sardar Baldcv Singh, lie discussed questions affecting the 
procurement of foodgrains in tho Punjab for despatch to Bengal and other 
deficit areas.” 

A Gazette Extraordinary published from Cuttack, the Orissa Foodgrains 
(Control of Movement and Transaction) Order 1943 : “Under this order no 

person can move foodgrainB for transport from Orissa except under a permit 

issued by the Director of Food Supplies. 

18th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the food situation in Bengal figured 
prominently in tho general discussion of the Budget. All Sections agreed that 
Bengal had a strong case for large and ruoro substantial financial help from 
the Government of India. 

The Textile Commissioner, Bombay, in a Press Note, said inter alia : “It is not 
possible to keep open indefinitely government’s ofTer to purchase unmarked 
cloth and yarn in full bales from dealers who were not able to dispose of their 

goods by August 31, 1913.the Textile Commissioner, in consultation with the 

Chairmau of Textile Control Board, has, therefore, decided that no application 
offering goods to the government, which is passed or delivered by hand aftor 
September 25 will be entertained.” 

19tb. Dr, G, V. Deshmukh, m.l.a. (Central) in a statement in Bombay, suggested 
that Congress members of the Legislature should meet at Delhi on November 7, 
to consider the food situation in the country and help in organizing relief, 

20th A Press Note was issued by the Ministry of Civil Supplies, Bengal, which 
stated inter alia : "It has now been decided that the rationing is to be on an 
individual basis, and separate ration cards will be issued to each consumer.’’ 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, there was an uproar during the conclu¬ 
ding phase of a debate on a Government demand for a grant of Rs. 3, 52,00,000 
for famime relief measures—the cut motions were rejected and the entire demand 
was voted. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food situation occupied a prominent 
place in the general discussion of the Budget. 

The Mysore Government ordered the constitution of a Central Food Council 
at Bangalore, to secure tho effective advice and co-operation of non-officials. 

21 at. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. K. S. Roy, leader of the official 
Congress Party, referred to the complete disappearance of rice from markets. 

The Bengal Legislative Council concluded the general Budget discussion. 
While the opposition directed its attack against Government’s food policy, some 
of the Ministry’s supporters urged that drastic notion should be taken to stamp 
out corruption in the administration. 

Lord Wavell spoke on his task in India when he addressed the East India 
Association at a reception in his honour in London. 
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22nd. Mr. L. 8. Amery mode (ho following statement in the House 

of Commons about famine conditions in India in a written reply:— 
“Besides the measures taken for the improvement of the food position in 
India as a whole, rationing plans are already in operation in Bombay City and 
some other large towns. They are t.n be extended to a total of BOme 70 such 
townB, including Calcutta, where rationing is expected to be in operation in 
November, Belief measures are in operation in Calcutta and other parts of 
Bengal.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, t.ho opposition staged a walk-out as a 
protest against the decision of the speaker, not to allow Mr. A. K. Fazlui Huq, 
leader of the opposition to make a statement on a speech by Mr. H. 8. 
Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister on the food situation. 

The Bengal Legislative Council decided to take into consideration the Vagrancy 
Bill as passed oy the Assembly. 

13rd. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made the first official state¬ 
ment on Bengal food situation. He said : “My earlier statement as to the 
nature and cause of the failure of food supplies in certain parts of India holds 
good. Among those causes have been poor rice crops in Bengal, the loss of 
Burma imports, the withholding of some portion of their crops from sale by 
&0, 1 000,000 peasant producers, and doubtlessly by merchants coupled with some 
clashes of provincial and national interests and some local failures of administra¬ 
tion.” 

The Viceroy-designate, Lord Wavcll, receiving the freedom of the City of 
Winchester, said : “We have little of whioh to be ashamed in our dealings with 
India and very much of which to he proud.” 

In the Rengnl Legislative Assembly, the working of the Civil Supplies 
Department and the transactions of Messrs. A. H. Ispahani & Co, as solo food- 
grains purchasing agent for the Bengal Government, formed the main targets of 
criticism by the opposition. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the gravity of Bengal’s food situation was 
stressed by members of various parties. The opposition moved a special motion 
criticizing the government’s food policy and urging that the province should be 
declared a famine area. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in an interview 
to foreign Trees Correspondents, said : “'Pakistan is an indispensable condition 
of auy settlement in India.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, demands for grants for the Judicial 
and Irrigation departments cumo up for consideration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, by 28 votes to 12, the Opposition's 
special motion criticizing the Government’s food policy, was rejected. 

25th. Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, presiding at the Bengal Provincial Trade Union 
Congress, in Calcutta said that, the forces of capitalism released by war condi¬ 
tions had given a fillip to profit-making by war manufacturers and middlemen 
of all sorts, but the workers, industrial and agricultural, who should have also 
benefitted, had little share in the prosperity. 

Mr. J. K. Mitter, presiding at the second quarterly General Meeting of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, declared that the food 
problem could be solved satisfactorily only through the co-operation of the public 
and the commercial community. 

In the Beiq al Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Budget came to an 
end with ths passing of demands for grants for Agriculture, Education, Excise 
and some other departments. 

26th. According to an Official report received at Srinagar, seven persons were killed 
and nine injured as the result of police firing in Jammu on Kept. 24, Twenty- 
five police officers and men received injuries. 

Messrs. B. It. Reddy, V, Satyanarayana, N. Satyanarayan. and other members 
of tlio Touring Committee, appointed by the Working Committee of the 
Andhra Mahasabha submitted their report on the famine conditions in 
Rayalaseema. 

27tU. The Bengal Legislative Assembly, by 128 votes to 88, rejected a special motion 
by Dr. Nalinakshuya 8auyai, (un-official Congress) condemning the Nazimuddin 
Ministry’s handling of the food situation. 

8ir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India when he met the 
Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber in Bombay, said : "Tho Govern - 

3 
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ment of India are making strenuous efforts to bring to this country as early 
as possible considerable quantities of food grains from foreign countries ana 
they have every intention of implementing, as far as it lies in their power, the 
recommendations of the Long-Term Planning Committee, to set up Central 
foodgrains reserve. 

28th. Mr. W. J. Scully, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture Btated from 
Canbera, that Australia could supply all the wheat needed for starving India 
provided the U. K. could provide ships. Wheat was practically waiting for 
loading on boats. There was no indication yot from the U. K, whether ships 
could be made available. Australia was ready and waiting. 

The Bengal Legislative Council was prorogued utter passing the Vagrants 
Bill. 

A Press Note said: “An agreement was reached recently with the Orissa 
Government under which that Government, in view of the serious food 
difficulties in Bengal, agreed to release large quantities of rice amounting to 
several thousand tons.’’ 

80th. The death ocuvred in Calcutta of Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, Editor, "Modern 
Review" and "Prabasi." 

Dasara celebrations commenced amidet general rejoicings in Mysore, H. H. 
Sir Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, held a special 
durbar in the morning at ‘Sajjee’ in this connection. 


October 1943 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 75th birthday was celebrated in Bombay—khadi 
was mainly sold. 

The Punjab exported 265,100 tons of foodgrains and foodproduets 
to Bengal from the beginning of May to September 27. 

The Dasara Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly com¬ 
menced in Mysore. The Dewan President was in the Chair. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, ex-Premier, Bengal, in a statement domed res¬ 
ponsibility for the famine in the Province and demanded a Royal 
Commission to inquire into its causes. 

H. E. Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, made a 
call to the peoplo of Beugal to cease all party controversy and offer 
“whole-hearted co-operation in the urgent task of setting Bengal on 
her feet again.” 

The Chinese Community celebrated the 32nd. anniversary of the 
Ropuhlic of China, in Calcutta. 

Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, had a series 
of Conferences in New-Delhi, with the Viceroy and members of the 
Viceroy’s Council on the food situation in Bengal. 

Mr, L. S. Ansery, Secretary of State for India, in a statement 
in the House of Commons on the Bengal food crisis, said inter alia : 
“Wo have made every effort to provide shipping and considerable 
quantities of foodgrains are now arriving or are due to arrive before 
the end of the year-’’ 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food member of the Government of India, 
opening the Food Conference in New Delhi, announced his intention of 
setting up a Central Committee to advise the government on the 
country's food problem. 

The Food Conference discussed the recommendations of the Food- 
grains Policy Committee relating to the basic plan for 1943-44, pro¬ 
curement operations and rationing. 

The Chamber of Princes passod a resolution pledging the determination 
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fcion o£ the Princes and the Ruling Chiefs of India to continue to 
help in the achievement of the final Allied Victory. 

Mr. Sargent, Educational Adviser to tlio Government of India, 
drew up a scheme for a national system of education to provide all 
children in India with basic education. 

Viscount Wavell was sworn in as Viceroy in New Delhi. 

In the House of Lords, during the debate on the famine in India, 
Lord Cato spoke on the plight of the Bengal peasants. 

Mr. N. M. Khan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Government, 
purohased in the Punjab Since September 6, forty two thousand tons 
of wheat products. 

The Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, in an open letter addressed to the 
Secretary of State, the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi, made an appeal 
for ending the deadlock in India. 

His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Lady Wavell and Sir 
Thomas Rutherford, Governor of Bengal visited some of the areas 
in Calcutta where the shelterless refugees were lying about. 

Mr. L. S. Amcry stated in the nouse of Commons : "It is esti¬ 
mated that between August 15 and October 16, about 8000 persons 
died in Calcutta, from causes directly or indirectly due to malnutrition. 
I have no reliable figures for the whole of India.” 

1st. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pj wident of the All-India Muslim League, in an Id 
message (from Bombay) to Muslims said : “Wo have gone through and faced 
another year of our political struggle with no small credit to our national 
organization—the All-India Muslim League. Recently remarkable results 

were achieved by the Muslim League organization in the various by-electiona 
in Bengal and the N. W. F. P, It is obvious that today we stand more solid 
and united and stronger than ever before.” 

The Punjab exported by rail 265,100 tons of foodgrains and products to 
Bengal from the beginning of May to September 27 according to the statistics 
published by the N, W. Uy, 

2nd. Celebrations in connexion with Mahatma Gandhi's seventy-fifth birthday which 
commenced in Bombay were confined mainly to the selling of Khadi. 

8rd. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, in a statement from Calcutta, said : “Letters 
and Telegrams are daily pouring in from different parts of Bengal stating that 
neither rice nor atta is available, and the people are suffering from starvation. 
The price of rice in some places specially in East Bengal varies between 3 to 
4 time the controlled price of Rs. 20.' The reports of distress amongst all 
classcB of people are of an apalling character. The immediate problem is to 
supply foodgrains to the rural areas of the Province. If this is not done 
during the next week or fortnight nothing can save Bengal." 

4th. The Dasara Session of the Mysore Represintative Assembly commenced in 
Mysore in the Jsgan Molmn Palace with the Dewan President, Prodhana 
Bbiromani N. Mndhava Rao, in the chair. 

Bombay contributed nearly Rs. 12 lakhs for famine relief in Bengal. 

6th. The Hot Spring Gonfcience’s (New Delhi) recommendation was criticised as 
merely academic at a meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Health. What 
was required at present in India was sufficient food and a higher standard of 
life, urged a number of speakers including Maj—General Candy, Mr. P. N. 
Sapru and Col. Chopra. Sir Jogendra Singh presided. 

6th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, ex-Premier and Leader of the Opposition in the 
Bengal Assembly, in a statement, denied responsibility for the famine in the 
Province and demanded a Royal Commission to inquire into its causes 
7th. Lord Louis Moimtbatten, Supremo Allied Commander, S. E. Asia Command, 
accompanied by a small staff arrived in New Delhi. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister, Orissa, who visited the rural areas 
in Puri district, in an interview in Cuttack, said : “The people have been 
reduced to bags of bones for want of food. Cholera, dysentry and fever are 
claiming many victims. I saw emaciated people falling down speechless wlteu 
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trying to ask for food. People were seen carrying small loads of wild roots 
from neighbouring forests for their meals.” 

The Mysore Representative Assembly discussed and passed fuur official bills— 
Bill for Prohibition of Beggary, the Trade Marks Bill, the Motor Vehicles Bill 
and the Electricity Bill. 

8th. H. E. Sir Thomas Rutherford, in a broadcast on the food situation from 
Calcutta-, made a call to the people of Bengal to cease all party controversy 
and offer “whole-hearted co-operation in the urgent task of setting Bengal on 
her feet again”. 

According to a notification published from Cuttack, Mr. BiBwanath Das, 
ex-Premier and Leader of the Orissa Assembly Congress Party was disqualified 
from being chosen as and from being member of the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly for a period of 6 years from August 28, 1943. 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Orissa Premier, in a statement quoted the 
opiniou of Mr, C. 0 Ingles, Director of the Civil Irrigation and Hydro- 
Research Station at Kharakhavalasa (near Poona) to the effect that “it is 
quite possible to rid Orissa of its floods for over by making the Mahanadi carry 
more water into the seas than what she now doeB and also by rendering parts of 
Chilka Lake quite dry”. 

9th. Mr. William Dome, the Trade Union Leader, declared that the people of 
Britain wanted action to bring about a big change in India. “This famine 
sweeping India is man made”. 

10th. At a meeting of the Chinese Community in Calcutta, confidence in the 
ultimate defeat of Japan and the victory of the Allies waB expressed, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the 32nd anniversary of the Republic of China. 

Mr. P. R. Das, in his presidential address at tho fifth annual session of the 
Bengali .Association at Monghyr observed: "The foreign foe beyond our 
boundaries lack of food in the country, mutual discord, clash of interest, 
individual greed and dishonesty have brought misery and destitution to tho 
people of a fair and fertile province. Bengal feels the pangs of a new birth 
that pervades the whole earth to-day,’’ 

11th. Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, arrived in New Delhi. 
He had a series of conferences with the Viceroy and members of the Viceroy's 
Council and officials on the food situation in Bengal. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barkar in a Press statement commenting on the Governor 
of Bengal's broadcast on the food crisis in Bengal welcomed 11. R'.’s appeal for 
whole-hearted co-operation with the Government in their attempt to deal with 
the problem, which he said had assumed such grave proportions that "only by 
keeping it severely aloof from all party considerations can we hope to be able 
to get at the real solution”. 

Tlie Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Chief Minister, Orissa stated that the despatch 
of 400,GUO vmlri. of rice promised by the Orissa Government for Bengal, would 
start from October 13. Tlie delay was unavoidable duo to transport difficulties 
and tho fixing of tho price per bag to be delivered in Calcutta. 

At the Representative Assembly, Mysore, a unanimous demand for the 
introduction of rationing was made by almost every speaker, when the food 
problem came up for discussion. The Dcwan-President was in tho chair. 

The Bengal Government’s Home Department in an order dated 8th October 
under Rule 41 of the D. I. R. notified, “ that any matter relating to the 
economic condition in Bengal, the food supply situation, relief and distress and 
civil defence services or organizations shall before being published in the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika newspaper, till further order, be submitted for scrutiny to the 
special Press Adviser, Calcutta ”. 

lath. Mr, L. S. Amery, in the second statement on the Bengal food crisis, said inter 
alia : "Sineo the recrudescence of shortage in an acute form wo have made 
every effort to provide shipping and considerable quantities of foodgrains are 
now arriving or are due to arrive before tho end of the year. We have also been 
able to help in tho supply of milk food for children. The problem, so far as 
help from hero is concerned is entirely of shipping, and has to be judged in the 
light of all other urgent news of tlie United Nations. The Central Government 
of India has been actively concerned from the first signs of possible dangers 
in the food situation.'’ 

Under the joint auspices of the Journalist Association of India and the Pro¬ 
vincial Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, a resolution 
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condemning the action of the Central Provinces Government in Borving an order 
under the Defonee of India rules on the Editor of tho Hitavada, requiring him 
to reveal the source of information regarding tho report of resignation of 
Mr. Blair. Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, published iu that paper 
was passed at a meeting in Bombay, Mr. II. G. Horniman presided. 

13th. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member of the Government of India, opening the 
All-India Food Conference in New Delhi, announced his intention to set up a 
Central Committee to advise the Government on the country’s food problem. 
The Committee would be representative of all important elements in India and 
be appealed to the public to co-operate with the Government in feeding the 
hungry and in securing full and equitable distribution of the country’s food 
resources. 

The session of the Food Conference was occupied with a brief statement by 
various representatives giving the general reactions of their Governments to tho 
report of the Foodgrains Policy Committee. Some of the representatives pre¬ 
faced their remarks by a brief indication of limit domestic food position. 

14th. H. E. Lord Linlithgow, addressing the Chamber of Princes for the last time, 
re-affirmed his faith and confidence in the Federal ideal and in the contribution 
which the realisation of that ideal, with whatever adjustments might prove 
necessary in regard to particular aspects of it, would make to Indian unity and 
to the constitutional future of India. 

The Food Conference iu New Delhi dismissed.,the recommendation of the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee relating t3 the basic plan for 1943-44, procure¬ 
ment operations and rationing. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L, S. Aroery, made a number of written 
replies in the House of Common to questions about India, chiefly on the food 
Biiuation. 

Madras City experienced one of its worst Hoods, causing great havoc and damage 
to property. 

15th. The Food Conference discussed the recommendation of the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee relating to pries control, and expressed itself iu favour of such 
control, 

Mr. L. 8. Araery, speaking at Birmingham, stated that ths Indian situation 
was being anxiously watched and that every measure necessary would be taken 
if, by the end of the year, the immediate difficulties had not been overcome. 

The determination of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to 
help iu the achievement of the final Allied Victory was pledged in a resolution 
passed by the Chamber of Princes on tho Chancellor’s motion. 

lfith. Mr. R. H. Hutchings, Secretsry, Food Department, made an important 
statement on the Government of India’s policy at the Food Conference. 
“ Government accepted the conference's recommendation that statutory price 
control should be instituted for all major foodgrains iu all provinces and similar 
control iu increasing the number of non-agricultural commodities particularly 
those necessary to tne cultivator ”. 

I7tb. At the concluding session of tho Food Conference, statutory control of 
major foodgrains in all provinces, urban rationing and procurement to be 
undertaken by tho provinces were tho Government of India's three decisions. 

Hir J. P. fcjrivastava, Food Member, announced that the first ship with food- 
grains from abroad was already unloading ut an Indian port and the second 
was expected to arrive at any moment. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, ex-Premior, Bengal, in a Press statement, regarding 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s utterances at Delhi, said : “When millions are suffering from 
starvation and misery in Bengal, Mr. Buhrawardy, Bengal’s Givil Supplies 
Minister, with amazing disregard for truth, announced before tire Food Con¬ 
ference that the price of rice had gone down in Bengal, and that lice had not 
disappeared from the markets." 

Mr, V. ri. Krinivasa Bastri, in a statement in Madras, deplored the political 
deadlock in India and urged the release of political prisoners and the establish¬ 
ment of National Government at the Centro and in tho Provinces. 

A scheme for a national system of education to provide all children in India 
with basic education and to enable promising children to pass on to high schools, 
universities, technical, commercial and art institutions, was outlined in a 
memorandum prepared by Mr. Bargent, Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India, as part of the Government of India’s Post-War Reconstruction plans, 
and discussed by the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
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The Vieeroy-designato and Lady Wavell arrived in New Delhi. 

18th. Ilia Excellency tho Viceroy, in a message sent to the Central Board of 
Education which met at Dehra Dun, said : 11 1 shall alwnya be sorry that 
owing to circumstances outside my control 1 was unable during my Viceroyalty 
to inaugurate that broad advance towards the establishment of a national system 
of education which I had in mind before war broke out.” 

19th. A request to the Council of the A, I. Muslim League to call upon all 
members of tho League organization to dissociate themselves from the Khaksar 
movoment was contained in a resolution adopted by the Working Committee of 
the Bombay Provincial Muslim League. 

Mr. K. M, Munshi said, in an interview at Lphore : “At a time when tho war 
against Japan is the immediate problem of India, British statesmen would be 
unwise if they do not revise their policy which haB produced the gulf of 
bitterness between India and Britain during the last year.” 

Senator Clarkson, Minister of tho Interior, addressing the Durban City 
Council, said : " Indians are national citizens of the TJniou and as such are 
deserving all rights enjoyed by tho European population.’' 

120th. Viscount Wavell was sworm in as Viceroy in New Delhi. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Minister of Development and Food, Punjab, on his 
return from Delhi after attending the Food Conference, said that the decisions 
announced by the Government of India met the Punjab's point of view in a 
large measure. He thought that the grower need have no apprehension that the 
prices of foodgrains wouln be controlled to their disadvantage bb the Govern¬ 
ment of India had agreed that if tho price were fixed they would take into 
account the cost of agricultural production. 

The House of Lords held a debato on the food situation in India.—The Earl of 
Huntingdon (Labour) opened the debato by asking Government whether they had 
any further statement to make regarding the famine conditions in certain 
provinces in India and what steps would be taken to relieve the situation. 

2Ut. Mr. Churchill announced in the llouso of Commons that the House would 
debate the food situation in India in the next aeries of sittings but one. 

A communique issued in New Delhi* wnl inter alia : “Certain sections of 
the Press have recently condemned the action of tho Government in asking the 
editor of a newspaper to disclose tho aoufee of his information about a parti¬ 
cular article aud jn bwug the powers provided by law for enforcing such a 
request." 

Mr. Amery, replying-to a question by Bir John Wardlaw Milne CCongress) 
about hoarding in Bengal, said that the Foodgrains Control Order, which pro¬ 
vided for effective penalties for profiteering and hoarding, was operative through¬ 
out India including Bengal. 

22nd. During the debate in tho House of Lords on the famine in India, Lord 
Cato spoke on tho plight of the Bengal peasants and tho danger of disease. 

Forty-two thousand tons of wheat products were purchased in the Punjab 
since Sept. 5, by Mr. N. M. Khan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Government. 

A PreBB communique from New Delhi said : “Ten research students havo 
been selected by a Committee appointed by tiie Government of India under the 
chairmanship of Sir Maurice Gwyer, for the award of resoareh scholarships 
offered by tho Government of China as part of a Bciieme for strengthening 
cultural contacts between India and China.” 

23rd. Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, who returned to Calcutta from a town of E. 
Bengal, said : “There is incredible misery everywhere. Starvation is the lot of 
the people both in towns and villages, but rural areas are more seriously affected 
than the urban ones. The suffering of the villagers particularly of women and 
childreu bring tearH to one’s eyes. .Smaller cultivators and landless labourers are 
selling their lands and houses in order to have a few rupees to buy food with. 
This seems to me to disprove effectively tho charge of hoarding, which has 
often been brought againgt the cultivator, it is eruol to charge starving villagers 
with deliberately withholding rice from the markets.” 

The lit. Hon. V. B. Srinivasa Sastri made an appeal for ending the deadlock 
in India in an open letter addressed to the Secretary of State for India Mr, 
Amery, His Excellency the Viceroy Lord Wavell and Mahatma Gandhi. 

24th. A programme of despatch of food from Calcutta to the deficit districts of 
Bengal, and of direct booking to such districts from surplus areas was drawn 
up by the Bengal Government in consultation with transport authorities. This 
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was expected to relieve food distress in districts, and prevent congestion of food 
supplies in Calcutta. 

25th. Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit, President, All-Indin Women’s Conference, giving 
her impressions of her tour of the flood and famine affected areaB in Midnapore 
district, said, “On returing to Bengal after two weeks T find the situation has 
badly deteriorated, Any statement about existing conditiona involves a contra¬ 
diction of everything which has been said by Mr. Amery regarding the Bengal 
food crisis during the past weeks.” 

The possible partition of India was discussed by the Indian representative in 
the War Council, Sir A, R. Mudaliar in an introductory discussion on “India 
and the Four Freedoms, in a broadcast by tbe B. B. C. from London. 

28th. His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Lady Wavell and the Bengal 
Governor, Sir Thomas Rutherford, went round the Btreets of Calcutta, visiting 
some of the areas where the shelterless refugees were lying about. 

A statement was issued by the Committee of the Calcutta Branch of the 
European Association urging inquiry into the food situation in Bengal. 

27th. The following announcement was issued from 10, Downing street, London, 
which stnted inter alia-. “War needs have led to the establishment in India of 
hranches and agencies of certain departments of the U. K. Government, and 
H. Q. of the S. E. Asia Command. Tho Viceroy of India haH been invited by 
the War Cabinet to undertake on their behalf certain administrative and 
co-ordinating functions which arise from these developments and which fall 
outside the responsibilities of the Government of India and of himself bh 
G overnor-General.” 

28th. The food situation in Tndia wes again raised in tho House of Commons. 
Mr. Amery in reply to Mr. Sorenson said : “The Government of India hae been 
in the closest consultation with Indian representatives of various political points 
of view.I have no doubt that this policy of full discussion witn re¬ 

presentative Indians will continue." He added : 'It is estimated that between 
Aug. 15 and Oct. 16, about 8000 persons died in Calcutta from causes directly 
or indirectly due to malnutrition. I have no reliable figures for the whole 
of India.” 

29th. In White Paper published in London, the Bengal famine was attributed to 
the fall of Burma, the Cyclone of Get. 1942, the hoarding resulting from the 
fall of Burma and tho air raids ou Calcutta and the floods which breached the 
main railway lines to the Presidency. 

Pandit Hriday Nath KnnzTu, President of the Servants of India Society, in 
a statement to the Press in Calcutta, welcomed the decision taken at the food 
conference, H, E, the Viceroy presiding, to place tbe services of a Major-General 
at tho disposal of the Bengal Government to assist them in moving food 
grains from Calcutta to the districts affected by the emergency. 

80th, Satdar Baldev Singh, Development Minister. Punjab, issued a statement in 
regard to wheat prices and in respect of the disposal of the surplus foodgrains, 

Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan, Secretary, All-India Muslim League and 
Nawab Md, Ismail Khan, Chairman, All-India Muslim League Defence 
Committee, in a statement to the Press described their impressions of the 
distress in Bengal. 

81st. Interviewed on the Bengal famine situation, Mr. Jinnah said: “At this 
grave moment of terrible plight and suffering in Bengal and the appalling 
death roll that is daily issued, I would not like to Bay anything as to who is 
really responsible for allowing this tragic situation to develop.” 

In pursuance of the Government plan to repatriate destitutes from Calcutta, 
about 3,000 of them were collected from the streets and sent to initial reception 
centres in the City. 

November 1943 

H. M. the King, in his speech proroguing the Parliament, referred 
to India and said inter alia : "The perseverance and industry of 
my People in the United kingdom have been emulated by my peoples 
in the Dominions and Colonial territories and in India. I trust that 
the special hardships which tho war has lately brought on many among 
my Indian subjects will be relieved and that the steps my Government 
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have already taken will assist the Government in India in relieving the 
grave shortage of food in certain areas in India.” 

The Corporation of Calcutta passed a resolution demanding the 
appointment of a royal commission to inquire into the causes of the 
famine in Bengal,. 

His Majesty the King approved the appointment of Lt, Gen. A. G. 0. M. 
Mayne, O.B., D.O.O., to bo G. 0. C.-in-C, Eastern Command, India. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, observed in the House 
of Commons, re : food crisis in India : “In the last three months every 
effort has been made to get food through to Bengal from the rest of India. 
The efforts to control prices in India are showing some signs of success." 

In the House of Lords, Lord Strabogli wanted to introduce a Bill to 
apply the Statute of Westminster to India. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its autumn session in New 
Delhi. The President, Sir Abdur Rahim read a message from the Viceroy. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Pood Momber, Government of India announced 
in the Central Assembly that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in 
India. 

Mr. L- S. Amery, replying to questions in the House of Commons on the 
Indian famine, said that encouraging results had boon achieved in Bengal. 
He also said that the troops were being allocated to tho worst affected 
districts in Bengal to assist the civil authorities in the movement of grain 
to the villages, military transport being used when possible. 

The All-India Muslim League Council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnah as 
President of the League for the next year. 

Tho Council of the All-India Muslim League concluded its session in 
New Delhi after passing a resolution on the food situation in India. 

In tho Central Legislative Assembly, Government accepted a resolution 
asking that tho Army should bo thrown open to members of the scheduled 
castes and that military service should not be the monopoly of a few 
privileged classes. 

Mr. John Sargent, Education Commissioner with the Government 
of India, explained the scheme of educational reconstruction in a teachers’ 
meeting in Now Delhi. Mr. Sargent said that the scheme sought to 
provide free, compulsory and universal education in Indife. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava announced in the Council of State that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had decided to become responsible for the feeding of greater 
Calcutta. 

H, H. the Maharaja of Nepal, as a mark of his sympathetic concern 
for Bengal’s plight, spontaneously offered to release stocks of rice and 
paddy in Nepal which wore surplus to his country’s requirements for 
export to the Province. 

Tho Government of India decided to reinstate the Maharaja of Rewa, 
subject to certain conditions which had boon accepted by His Highness. 

l*t. A resolution demanding the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the causes of the famine in Bengal was passed by the Calcutta Corporation. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, President, Servants of India Society, who 
visited certain parts of the coastal districts of Orissa, said in Cuttack : "My 
impression is that while tho area in districts in Orissa is smaller than in Bengal, 
the distress in the affected areas is nearly as acute as in any of the districts of 
Bengal that I have visited”. 

The twvelth session of the National Defence Council opened at the Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi, H. E. the Viceroy presided. ' 
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2nd, Madame Chia»g-Kai-Shek was elected honorary Chairman of the India 
famine Relief Association inaugurated in Chungking at a meeting organised 
by the Sino-Indiau Cultural Association. 

A demand for action to release famine distress in India was made by M, P’s, 
religious leaders and Others at a London meeting arranged by the India Relief 
Committee. 

The Hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Premier, in the course of a 
statement in the Punjab Assembly, said that more than half of the total 
of civil disobedience detenus, who were arrested since August 1942, had already 
been released. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, in the course of his talk in the It. B. 0. Round 
Table discussion on “India and the four freedoms” (London), said: "India 
would be willing to join an 'international community’ on a global organisation 
of the future in which she would have a position of independence as well ns 
in tcr-dependence”. 

Major General A. V. T. Wakely, who was deputed by the Army authorities 
at the instance of the Viceroy to take charge of the control of movement of 
food-grains in the province (Bengal) met Mr. H. 6. Surhawardy, Minister for 
Civil Supplies, Mr. H. E. S. Stevens, Food Commissioner and Mr. N. M. 
Ayyar, Director of Civil Supplies at the directorate of Civil Supplies (Calcutta), 
when the transport position is respect of the movement of food-grains was 
discussed. A plan for the improvement of the arrangements for despatching 
food-grains to the mofussil was also considered at the meeting. 

3rd. His Majesty the King approved the appointment of Lt. Gen. A. G. G. M. 
Maynft, 0. B,, r>. S. o. to bo G. O. O.-in-O. Eastern Command, India, 

The provisions of the Bengal Rationing order were published in the Calcutta 
Gazette, which would apply to the whole of Bengal. 

Under the order, rationed articles would be distributed in rationed areas 
through wholesale and retail dealers and proprietors of establishments appointed 
by Government for the purpose. 

The National Defence Couucil met again at the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi. 
H. K. the Viceroy presided. 

4th. Mr, L. 8, Am cry, Secretary of State for India, during the debate in the 
House of Commons on the food crisis in India, ordered: ,- In the last three 
months every effort has been made to get food through to Bengal from the rest of 
India. The efforts to control prices in India are showing some signs of success.” 
He also declared “The Government of India )ihb made great efforts to cope 
wiih the situation, Their chief problem Iiiib been high prices and local 
shorlage, both essentially due to maldistribution.” 

5th. In the House of Lords, Lord Strabogli Bought leave, on his own initiative, 
to introduce a Bill to apply tho Statute of Westminster to India. 

The Government of India appointed a Committee to satisfy themselves 
that there was no excessive profits in tho prices charged for wheat products 
at subsequent stages in Bengal. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information and Broadcasting Member, Government of 
India, addressing the first meeting of tho publicity Advisory Committee, 
explained the working of the Government of India’s publicity organisation, 

6th. The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference 
in New Delhi, passed among others the following resolution : 

"The Committee records its emphatic protest against the action of the C. P. 
Government in demanding from the Editor of the Hitavada the source of his 
information in regard to the publication of n news item concerning the resigna¬ 
tion of the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government as unwarranted interference 
witli the well-established convention governing tho relation between an editor 
and his correspondents." 

The Maharaja of l’arlakimedi, Premier of Orissa, in a statement on the food 
situation in Orissa, made it clear that there was no attempt on bis part to draw 
a curtain over tho sufferings that existed among tbe people of N. Balasore, 
parts of Puri district and the coastal areas of Ganjam. 

7th. General 8ir Claude Auchinlcck, at a press conference in New Delhi, gave 
details of bow the army was helping to cope with the Bengal famine. His 
Excellency revealed that several thousand troops were being employed on this 
work including a number of motorised units. He Baid : "Troops already in 
Bengal have started work, and other troops are on the move, Borne of them 
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from long distances. Nine hundred tons of food daily havo been sent, since 
they started from Calcutta to some 23 distribution centres in the mofussil.” 

Sir H. P. Mody and Mr. Nalitii Ranjan Marker, former membors of the Viceroy’s 
Council, in a statement jointly issued from Calcutta, Baid : "Lord Wavell has 
begun well. He has inaugurated his regime with a determined attack on the 
food muddle, which has aroused the attention of the world. There is every 
reason to hope that, from the point of view of administration, his tenure of office 
will be characterised by vigour and direction of action. Has not India, however, 
a right to expect something from a Viceroy of Bitch outstanding qualities and 
such n eloBo and up to-date acquaintance with Indian problems.” 

8th. The Central Legislative Assembly began its autumn session in New Delhi, 
when the President, Sir Abdur Rahim, road a message from the Viceroy. 
The Viceroy s message read, "It is customary for a new Viceroy to address 
both houses of the Indian Legislature at the first opportunity. I have decided 
to depatt from the precedent and shall deliver no address during the November 

session.for the time being my energy must he very largely devoted to the 

study and treatment of the food problem—a matter upon which I do not feel 
that I could make a comprehensive statement in the immediate future. It is my 
intention to address both chambers at an early stage of the Budget session 
of 1944.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport 
Member, replying to Mr. K. C. Neogy, announced that the coal rationing 
scheme had now been put into operation. He stated that a total of 25.64 million 
tons h year had been adopted as a reasonable figure which could bo made 
available for distribution. Rations had been fixed on the basis of actual supplies 
made during the 12 months period from August 1942 to July 1943 and took 
into account estimated increases in the consumption of essential services. 

Mr. Govind Dashmukh moved his adjournment motion in the Assembly to 
censure Government on its "unwise decision to Bend non-official gentlemen 
selected by it to undertake a tour abroad and to speak on India’s war effort.” 

The demand for a full enquiry into the food situation was supported by three 
part.ieB in the Assembly. 

His Excellency Mir Arthur Hope, Governor of MadraB addressing a meeting at 
Ouddapah, observed : "ft has been my concern and the concern of my govern¬ 
ment to see that food is within the reach of every one, Wo have spent the 
worst days. Now with the prospect of getting good harvest which is in sight, 
we hope to solve the problem most satisfactorily.” 

9th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, 
stated that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in India and although he 
did not know the actual tonnage he thought it was about 30,000 and more 
was coming. He said that the price at which wheat was landed in India was 
substantially low. 

Sir Jeremy Raismau, Finance Member, in accepting a resolution of the 
Muslim League Party, urging stabilisation of prices, said : "We have reached a 
stage at which in order to maintain the war effort it is necessary to carter for 
civilian requirements.” 

10th. General Sir Claude Auchinleck, C.-in-C., India, issued an appeal on the 
Poppy Day for funds to help all ex-servicemen. 

The Punjab Assembly Muslim League Party at a meeting in Lahore, passed 
an amendment to its constitution subjecting its members to the control and 
discipline of the All-India Muslim League Parliamentary Board. 

11th, Mr. L. 8. Amery, replying to a number of questions in the House of 
Commons on the Indian famine, told a questioner that encouraging results had 
been achieved on Budget. He was answering questions by Mr. Nicholson (Ooneer), 
whom he told that troops were being allocated to the worst affected districts in 
Bengal to assist the Civil authorities in the movement of grain to villages, 
military transport being used where possible. The military would also assist in 
providing temporary shelters for the people. Arrangements for close liaison 
with the civil authorities bad been made and medical appliances and personnel 
were being made available. 

In the Hail, (Ireland) an estimate for £200,000, was introduced for alleviation 
of distress due to war and famine in Europe and India, 

A resolution in the name of Mr. G. 8. Motilal seeking “to convey to His 
Majesty’s government that the people of India do not want Mr. Amery to hold 
the office of the Secretary of State for India any longer,” secured the first place 
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in the ballot of for non-official resolutions for November 24 in the Council of 
State, 

12th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, initiating the debate on the food 
situation, Sir J. P. Srivaatava, food member, said that as against the Bengal 
Governor’s estimate of Bengal’s requirements for the tinea months, October to 
December, of 250,000 tons, 82,000 were sent during October. “We hope,” he said, 
“that our arrangements will secure that figure given by ttie Gpveruor will be 
substantially exceeded.’. 

At the adjourned meeting of the Working Committee of Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Mahasahha held in Calcutta, a resolution demanding the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the causes of the Bengal famine was passed. 

The food crisis in Bengal was one of the subjects considered by the council 
of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League ’at its meeting in Calcutta.—The 
Council was of opinion that the crisis was “duo to the policy of the bureaucracy" 
and condemned Mr. L. S. Amory and the party who had tried to shirk their 
own responsibility and foist it on provincial autonomy. 

A Communique stated that the Bihar Provincial Government decided to 
increase certain fees and duties which did not form an essential element in the 
cost of living with a view to chocking the growing inflationary tendency in 
the Province. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Govind Deshnuikh asked for infor¬ 
mation about the disabilities and restriction imposed on Indians in tho United 
State and the proposal to exempt the Chinese from similar restrictions. Sir 
Sultan Ahmed said that the Government of India were not in possession of 
exact details but they understood that the common object of the legislation 
before the United States Congress in this connexion was to lift existing restric¬ 
tions on Chinese immigration and the acquisition of American citizenship by 
resident Chinese. Tho Agent General for India lost no lime in approaching 
the State Department bh to the possibility of parity of treatment for Indian 
nationals and his final report was awaited, 

13th. A Press Note front New Delhi said : “Tho flow of foodgrains to Calcutta 
continues and grains are moved ns fast as they are available. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir J. P. Srivastava Food Member, 
replying to Mr. K. C. Neogy, made a statement on charges and counter-charges 
of Provincial Governments ngninst each other in regard to alleged profiteering in 
respect of food supplies to Bengal. 

ff’he Central Assembly dealt with five official Bills.—One of them was Dr, 
Ambedkar’s Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Unions mainly for com¬ 
pulsory recognition of Trade Unions under certain conditions and defining what 
recognition would imply. Tho House agreed to circulate the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. 

14th. The AU-India Muslim League Council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnah as 
President of the League for the next year. The Secretary’s announcement that 
no other namo had been suggested by any Provincial League was greeted 
wiih loud applause. 

Iu the meeting of the Council of A, I. Muslim League (in New Delhi) a 
linn was imposed on the members of the League joining the Khaksar movement. 

Dr. H. N. Kunzrn, who toured Bengal and Orissa, studying famine conditions 
there, said in a statement that Orissa was a poor province hence it should 
have received special consideration at the hands of the Central authorities. But 
instead of showing any sympathy “they have accentuated its misfortunes by 
their policy.” 

Under the auspices of the National Council of Women in India, the legal 
status of women was the subject of a conference which commenced in Bombay,— 
In the absence of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the Rt. Hon. Mr. M. H Jayakar, delivered 
the presidential Address and inaugurated the conference. 

15th. The Council of State mot in New Delhi with Sir Maneckji Dadabboy in the 
chair. Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Defence Member, H. E. Prior, Secretary, 
Labour Department, Sir N. Gopalswami Iyengar, ex-Prime Minister, Kashmir, 
Mr. B, Das and Mr. B. R. Sen, Director General of Food were the five new 
members who were sworn in. The President read H. E. the Viceroy's message to 
the Legislature. The members of the Progressive and Muslim League parties 
remained seated. 
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The Council of the All-India Muslim League concluded its session in New- 
Delhi passing a resolution on the food situation in India. 

The C.-in-C. in India, General Sir Claude Auehinleek, reviewed the war situation 
in reply to a question in the Council of State. 

'^he, Central Legislative Assembly continued the debate on the food situation 
Sir Chhotu Ram, Punjab Minister, sat in the visitors’ gallery. 

The Government of Madras decided to re-open toddy and foreign liquor Bhons 
in Salem and three other prohibition districts in the province with effect from 
January 1 and to suspend the operation of certain provisions of the Prohibition 
Act for the purpose. 

itith. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President Sir Abdur Rahim ruled 
out of order Sir A. H. Ghuznavi’s adjournment motion to discuss “the failure 
of the Government of India to persuade H. M. G. to implement their guarantee of 
independence to the Lebanon and to restrain the French Committee from 
aoltng in a tyrannical and oppressive manner which is so preiudicial to thp 
progress of the war and the solidarity of the United Nations” 

The food debate in the Central Assembly entered its 3rd day. 

* 7l mn Legislative Assembly disposed of the five remaining official 

Hills and devoted the rest of the sitting to discussing food crisis. 

I he House passed Sir Azizul Haque’s two Bills, one to amend the Tea Control 
Ac. and the other to amend the Indian Companies Act. 

The Council of State discussed non-official resolutions. Mr. Hossain Imam 
moved a resolution urging the grant of Rs, 7,00,00,000 or more to Bengal to 
meet the emergency of food shortage. He was supported by Mr. S. M. Padshah 
Kumar Shankar Roy Chowdhury and Rai Bahadur Srinarain Mahatha ’ 

During the fortnight ending 13th November, 1, 113 bodies of destitutes were 
picked up by the police from the streets in tho city of Calcutta while the number 
of such persons dying in the various hospitals totalled 1,014. Deaths from all 
causes recorded bv the Calcutta Corporation during tho period numbered 3 835 
in the corresponding fortnight of the previous year. 1 

IBth. Ihe Central Legislative Assembly concluded the debate on the foodcrisia 
in India when all amendments to the Food Member’s proposal, that the food 
situation be taken into consideration by the House, were rejected. * “ 

1 ho Muslim Leagues amendment asking for the appointment of a Rovnl 
Commission was rejected by 41 votes to 26, the Congress Party, the Nationaffi 
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Mr. John Sargent, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India 
addressing a teachers’ meeting in New Delhi explained the scheme of 
educational reconstruction. Tho scheme, Mr. Sargent said, sought to provide 
free, compulsory and universal education in India. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonj', opening the Barraekpore Hindu Mahasabha Conference, 
gave a picture of the misery which he saw in the course of hiB tour in some of 
the famine affected areas in Bengal. Dr. Moonje made a number of suggestions 
for relieving distress and rehabilitating people in their own villages.—Mr. N. O. 
Chatterjee presided. Dr. Shyarna I’rosad Mookerji was among those who 
addressed the conference. 

28rd- Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, announced in the 
Council of State that the Govtrnment of India had decided to become responsible 
for the feeding of greater Calcutta. 

In the Council of State, Mr. B. R. Sen, Director General Food, made a 
statement in reply to tho allegation that the Government of India had made a 
profit out of the food situation. 

The formation was announced in New York, of an Emergency Committee for 
Indian Famine Relief to co-operate with the British, Chinese and others in 
meeting the food crisis in India,—The Committee consisted exclusively of 
American citizens and ils members included Mrs. Clare Book Luce, Member of 
Congress and Miss Pearl Buck, author of ‘Good Earth.’ 

24th. H. M. the King in his speech proroguing the Parliament, referred to India 
and said : “The perseverance and industry of my people in the United Kingdom 
have been emulated by my peoples in my Dominions and Colonial territories 
and in India, I trust that the special hardships which the war has lately 
brought on many among my Indian subjects will be relieved and that tho 
steps my Government have already taken will assist the Government in India 
in relieving the grave shortage of food in certain areas in India.” 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Food Minister, Punjab, com men red on the Food 
Member’s statement in the Central Assembly on tire purchase of foodgrainB from 
surplus provinces, when he spoke at a conference in Lahore. 

The Council of State rejected without a division Pandit Kunzru’s resolution 
urging government to remove all restrictions on the publication of nows not 
relating to the war and, in particular, nows relating to internal political 
conditions and economic well-being of the people and to persuade Provincial 
Governments to adopt the same policy. 

25th. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy Minister for Civil Supplies, Bengal, in a statement 
said “It must be a great relief to the people of Bengal Hint, the responsibility 
of supplying greater Calcutta, with a population now approximating 4,500,OOu, 
and with a consumption of 60,000 tons of foodgrainB per month, has been under¬ 
taken by the Government of India with supplies from outside. This is bound to 
give the necessary confidence to the people of Bengal regarding supplies and tho 
return to normal conditions.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a statement from Bombay, said : “I call upon every 
Hindu organization and individual to follow the lead given by tho Bombay 
provincial and some other Hindu Sabhas and Bend all help to feed, clothe 
and shelter Hindu sufferers in Bengal.” 

20th. II. H. tbs Maharaja of Nepal, as a mark of his sympathetic concern for 
Bongal's plight, spontaneously offered to release stocks of rice and paddy in 
Nepal which were surplus to his country’s requirements for export to the 
province. 

Dr. M. R. Jayakar, in his convocation address at the Patna University, mooted 
n plan emnhasising how best Indian universities could help promote measures 
of national education. 

H. E. the Governor of Madras addressing a public meeting at Devakottah 
made an emphatic refutation that miyonodieu of starvation in th Ceded Districts. 
His Excellency added that the Madras Government would not be deterred by 
financial considerations from carrying out its foremost duty to nee that everyone 
in the presidency was properly fed and clothed. 

27th. It was understood that the Government of India would make arrangements to 
import into Bengal 546.000 tons of foodgrains during 1944, for the purpose of 
implementing their decision to relieve the Bengal Government of the responsibility 
of feeding greater Calcutta, 

28th. A Press note issued by the Assistant Director of Public Relations, E. 
Command, stated : More than 50,000 tons of foodstuffs have so far been taken 
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by the Army On belmlf of tlio Bengal Government from Calcutta to distribution 
centres in the province. From November C to 26, the average daily quantity 
sent out from Calcutta to selected places in the distressed areas was approxi¬ 
mately 2,000 tons.” 

Mr. Mabommed Ahmed ladwat and Sivami Bhawani Dayal, representatives 
of the South African Indian Congress in India, in a joint statement from 
Bombay pointed out the need for the Government of India to be represented on 
tiie proposed Commission to inquire into the Natal Indian question, which the 
South African Government was expected to appoint. 

29th. The Government of India decided to reinstate the Maharaja of Rewa, subject 
to certain conditions which had been accepted by His Highness. 

Mr, VV. G. Cove, Labour M. 1’., addressing the Indian Famine Committee 
(in London) of which lie was the Chairman, said : “There is only one principal 
way of solving the Indian problem, and that is by recognizing now in practice 
the light of India to self-government, self-determination and independence.” 

Kumar Gnnganand Kinha, President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Rabha 
Conference at Chapra, declared : The acuteness of the food problem in the 
country has brought into prominent relief the hollowness of tbo Pakistan 
theory and we have seen that one province cannot pull on without the help 
and sympathy of tho other, provided that India is and must remain one and 
undivided.” 

30th. Manlnna Md. Rnhlel Amin announced (from Calcutta) tho resignation Of his 
membership and vice-presidentship of the Provincial Muslim League.—In a 
statement, be said : "In my absence and without my consent the Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Muslim League at the annual meeting held at the Muslim Institute on 
November 6, co-opted me as a member and elected me as one of the vice- 
presidents. I do hereby with all my sincerity and firmness, decline the said 
membership and vice-presidentship of the League”. 

December 1943 

The Government of Bengal decided to prohibit all exports of rieo 
and paddy from Bengal and to proceed with tho rationing of tho 
moro important urban areas in tho province in addition to tho rationing of 
Calcutta. 

Tho Federal Court unanimously upheld the validity of the Ordinance 
validating sentonces passed by the Special Criminal Courts and 
decided that the provision in See, 3 of the Validating Ordinance 
was not ultra vitas of the Governor General. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to a quostion in tho House of 
Commons, re : food situation in India said : "Military assistance in 
Bengal is gotting into its stride and outlying centres as well as 
Calcutta are now receiving adequate supplies.” 

l'hore was an air aid in Calcutta by the Japanese, in broad 
daylight. 

Mr. Amery once again assured the House of Commons, re : Indian 
food situation, that overy possible stop was taken to meot 
tho emergency. 

The Secretary of State for India paid a tribute to the Indian 
Princes, speaking at a dinner in London. 

Ilia Excelloucy the Viceroy granted one lakh of Rupees to Orissa 
for the establishment of an orphanage. 

Mr. V. I). Savarkar asked the Working Committee of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha to request Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjeo to 
continue to act as President. 

Lord Linlithgow, speaking at London, said that India had 
made a magnificent contribution towards Allied Victory. 
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H. M. the King approved the appointment of Hon, E. G. Casey 
to be tho Governor of Bengal. 

Tho 31st Session of the All-India Muslim League was held at 
Karachi, _ Mr. M ,'A. Jinnah presided. Ha was willing to come to 
terms with the British Government or the Hindus “on honourable 
terms and no other terms". 

A resolution was passed in tho Session of the All-India Muslim 
League, appointing a Committee of Action to prepare and organize the 
Muslims of the whole of India for the achievement of Pakistan. 

The 25th Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held at 
Amritsar, Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjoo presided. In his speech ho 
laid stress on the invulnerability of Indian culture and the remarkable 
spirit of assimilation. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution reiterating its 
linn faith in the integrity of India and its determination to resist 
all attempts made in any quarter for its vivisection. Tho Mahasabha 
also demanded the release of political prisoners and the immediate 
declaration of India's independence. 

The 34th Session of the National Liberal Federation of India 
was held in Bombay, Sir Mabaraj Singh presided. He suggested the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi. A resolution was passed urging the Govern¬ 
ment of India to release Congress Leaders and asking the Congress 
to treat the August Resolution of 1242 as a dead letter. 

1st. The Government of Bengal, in Press Note announced : “The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment have decided to prohibit all exports of rice and paddy Lorn Bengal, and 
to proceed with the rationing of the more important urban areas in the 
province in Addition to tho rationing of Calcutta and the neighbouring 
industrial area.” 

The federal court unanimously upheld the validity of the ordinance valida¬ 
ting sentences passed by the special Criminal Courts and decided that the 
provision in Sec, 3 of the Validating Ordinance was not ultra vires of the 
Governor General. 


The judgment was delivered in a series of li) cases, arising from the 194‘> 
disturbances in Bihar, U.P., C.P., and Madras. 

Sir Azizul Haque, Commerce Member, Government of India reiterated at 
Bangalore, the determination of the Government of India not to extend the 
time-limit beyond December 31, 1943, for the disposal of unstamped cotton 
goods by dealers. 

[2nd Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to a question about the food situation in India 
said in the House of Commons: “lhe moBt important development in the 
Indian food situation in the last few weeks is thnt the main rice crop which 
is just coming to harvest, is reported to be excellent, particularly in'Bengal 
Military assistance in Bengal is getting into its stride and outlying centres 
as well as Calcutta are now receiving adequate supplies, though distribution 
liom these centres to more remote villages still present a problem. Plans for 
rationing in urban areas are proceeding aud should be in operation in Calcutta 
by the middle of this month.” 


3rd. Mr. C. 0. Desai, Controller Geueral of Civil Supplies said in an interview 
in Bombay : “Prices of consumer goods are still at pre-ordinance level and the 
campaign against profiteering will be intensified during the next two weeks 
when shopping generally is busk owing to Christmas,’’ 

4th Maj. General D, Stuart, o.c., Military Forces, Famine Relief, Bengal, in a 
broadcast talk from Calcutta, surveyed how the military was assisting the 
Bengal Government in relief operation in the outlying districts. 

The two Indian unofficial lecturers, Dr. Ghiasuddin and Mr. Bhoie, who came 
to tell British audiences about India’s war efforts opened their programme in 
Loudon with a Press Conference at the Ministry of Information 
Tributes to the qualities of Dr. Rajendra Prasad both as a politician and as 
a man were paid at a public meeting in Patna to celebrate his 59th. birthday 
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6th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, received a deputation in 
Cambridge on the Indian famine question. 

Mr. R. F. Mudie, Governor of Bihar, addressing the Provincial War Committee 
in Patna, said: ‘‘If our morale is good and our administration capable of 
standing the strain, we can trust our Army to win. If we break downt, the 
Army can do little or nothing.” 

Japanese aircraft raided the Calcutta area. It waB the enemy’s first daylight 
attack on the City. 

6th. At the annual general meeting of the Indian freedom campaign committee, 
(in London) under the Chairmanship of Miss Ethel Mannin, a demand for the 
inalienable right for trial by jury of political prisoners was made by Mr. 
Reginald Reynolds, 

7th. At a Press Conference in Calcutta, Malik Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Defence 
Member of the Government of India, explained certain civil defence aspects 
arising from the Japanese raid on the Calcutta area. 

8th. Tlie Punjab Government decided to introduce wheat rationing in Lahore, 
Amritsar and Rawalpindi from March, 1944, announced Mr. F. B Wacp, 
Secretary, Supplies and Transport Department at a press conference in Lahore. 

9th. Mr. L, S- Amery gave written replies to Beveral questions about India in 
the House of Commons. He said : ‘‘The nearest territories providing normal 
food reserves of India are in enemy occupation and most of the other countries 
in the Indian Ocean area are affected at least much as India by the loss ot 
these potential imports.” 

Mr. Amery declared, in an exclusive interview, Britain’s policy in India, in the 
past, present and the future, is guided by the principles of the Atlantic Charter.'’ 

10th. Mr. L. S. Amery, speaking in Birmingham said : “I think I can say with 
some confidence that so far as actual supply of food to Bengal is concerned, 
we are turning the corner. There will still be anxiety about getting supplies out 
t-n some of the more outlying villages and there is now serious anxidy 
about the increase of malaria, cholera and other diseases among the population 
weakened by malnutrition. Every possible measure is being taken to meet the 
emergency.” 

11th. A communique issued from Goverument House, Calcutta, stated : it is 
announced with profound regrot that Sir John Arthur Herbert, g.o.i.e., lately 
Governor of Bengal, passed away at 8-50 p.m. on Saturday December 11.” 

13th. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information Member, Government of India in a broadcast 
speech from Calcutta, re : food and civil defence in Bengal said that the problem 
which had “darkened the fair face of Bengal” was now yielding to combined 
effort, thanks to the energetic action taken by the Provincial Government, the 
help given by the Army, the generous supply of foodgrains by the Government 
of India and to the provision of medicine and foodstuff by Britain and the 
Empire. 

A communique issued by the Punjab Government announced its decision to 
introduce price control and rationing in the Province in accordance with the 
general food policy of the Government of India. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Wavell completed their visit to public 
institutions in Cuttack. 

Sir S. Radha Krishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, in 
his presidential address to the meeting of the Inter-University Board at the 
Osmania University, declared : “Education is the root of the whole problem of 
future reconstruction and if India is to find its proper place in the new order, 
the education of its people will have to be taken up in great earnest ness.” 

13th. In a “Calcutta Gazattec Extraordinary.” the Bengal Government notified that 
from December 20 rice and paddy should not be moved by any person, except 
under a permit, outside the following 13 districts : Midnapore, Bankura, Birbhum, 
Burdwan, Malda, Dinajpore, Jalpaiguri, Rajsahi, Bogra, Mymensingb, Bakarganj 
and Khulna. 

14tb. Sir J, P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India arrived in Calcutta. 

The Government of India announced : “With effect from the loth January 
1914 and until further notice, the Government of India will issue 5 years 
interest free prize bonds, 1949. The bonds will be repaid at par in 1949.” 

15th, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, President of the Fifth Session of the uinqueunial 
Conference of Universities in India which opened at Hyderabad (Dn.) 
said : “If the sequel to victory is not to be frustration, the urge to return to’ 
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prewar habits and procedures in relations among nations, requires to be 
checked. We need re-education of human nature and reorganization of our poli¬ 
tical and economic institutions.” 

L6th. Reports from various Bengal districts showed that while famine relief work 
under official and non-official auspices was continuing, the price ot new rice 
was going up almost every whore and the incidence of malaria and other diseases 
showed no sign of abatement. 

17th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar informed the working committee of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha that, owing to ill-health, he would be unable to attends or preside 
over the annual session of the Mahasabha or the working committee meeting at 
Amritsar, tie asked that in accordance with the constitution, the working 
President, Hr. Shyamapraead Mukerjee should be requested fo continue to act 
us President. 


J8th, Sir C V. Raman presiding, the second anniversary of the Vellore Cultural 
League was celebrated in the Government Muhamedan High School, Vellore. 
He observed : “There was no great difference between the spirit of a great 

painter, a great sculptor, a great, man of letter, a great musician, a great 
scientist &e. Essentially, they are all engaged in creative work which essentially 
added to the sum total of human culture. In India, they had an age old 

culture, Hcnut! of values, appreciation of the things of the spirit, and reverence 
and respect, for the lives of *-reat thinkers and the past If they understood the 
culture of the country aright, which had been many sided, they could not afford 
to neglect the Icshiuis of science. Let them not imagine that all the discoveries 
of science should be misused.” 

19th. The Sind Ministry's attitude to the direction given by the Government of 
India to the Provincial Government, not to raise the prices of food^rains without 
their consent was embodied in a statement issued by the Ministry. 

Sir J. 1>. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, expressed the 
opinion in Calcutta that, normal trade channels should be utilized as far as 

possiblo in both the procurement and distribution of foodstufls by the 

Government. 

2oth His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, addressing the annual general 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, emphasized that he 
wbh prepared to take drastic action to ensure support for the Central Govern¬ 
ment’s famine relief policy for Bengal.—This policy entailed measures for the 
strict enforcement of the Foodgtnins Control Older, prevention of speculation 
and the regulation and control of prices. In this task public cooperation was 
6sbcu iial. 

Lord Wavell sounded a note of warning that the general assistance accorded 
to Bengal by the Central Government, could not continue indelinilcly. 

Lord Wavell, referring to the political deadlock in India, said that although 
he had the fullest sympathy with the aspirations of India towards Self-Govern¬ 
ment the future of India depended today on the winning of the war, the 
organization of the economic home front,, and the preparations foe peace. 

21st Sir Hugh Dow, Governor of S nd addressing a district war committee 
meeting at Behwan, said : "I hope you will not listen to those who tell you 
through greed that you should clamour for still higher prices which will cause 
distress to your own poor, and will keep those in other Indian 1 rovinc.es on the 

verge of starvation ” , , 

Sir Homi Modi, in his presidential address at the animal general meeting of 
the Employers’ Federation of India held in Calcutta, said the employer, who 
was out of tune with the humanitarian', spiiit of the age or who refused to 
adiost himself to the fast-changing conditions of the industrial world, was 
happily disappearing. At any rate, like other anachronisms, he had a poor 

chance of survival. , „ ... 

At the 18th. annual session of the Indian Philosophy Congress which met in 
Lahore. Prof. P. N. grinivasachari, President, gave a call to Indian philosophers 
to reestablish faith in the moral values of life and the dignity of human 
personality. 


22nd. Mr. M. L.Shah in his presidential address at 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, 
rationing scheme. 


the quarterly general meeting 
refered to Calcutta’s food 
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23rd. A Communique from New Delhi stated: '‘IT. M. the King has approved 
the appointment of the Rt. Hon. Richard Gardiner Casey, i>. s. o. m. C at 
present Minister of Slate in tlio Middle East to be Governor of Bengal.” ' 

Qazdar, Minister of Information, Hind, in an interview at Karachi, 
said : "1 he recent anti-hoarding order for wheat, making it an offence for 

anybody to-keep more than a certain amount of wheat after January 15, 
1944, was issued by the Governor under hit) special responsibility without 
the concurrence of his Ministers.” 

Mi. M. A. Jinnali. President-elect of the All-India Muslim League session at 
Karachi, was taken in procession to Haroouabad to unfurl the League Flag, 

24t *h Mr. M. A. Jiimah, in Ids speech before (bo 31st session of the All-India 
Muslim League at Karachi said : "If they want lo come to terms with us we 
are always ready and willing to tome to terms wiih the British Government or 
the Hindus on honourable terms and on no other terms.” 

26th. The Subjects Committee of the All-India Muslim League adopted three main 
resolutions. : Appointment of a Committee of Action to prepare and organize 
the Muslims of the whole of India for the achievement of Pakistan, formulation 
of a live year plan for the economic and social uplift of the Muslim nation and 
demand for a comprehensive price control policy together with procurement 
and rationing of foodslufls. * 

28 th. Dr. Shynma Prasad Mookerjee delivering his presidential address at the 25th 
Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha lield at Amritsar, said • ' Thou eh 
political freedom has been denied to India for the hist 200 vears and her original 
inhabitants were for many centuries deprived of their supreme hold unon their 
own country, Indian Culture has remained unconquered from generation to 
generation. The invader came and went ; kings, emperors and generals appeared 
and disappeared hut the and of India remains imc.-nqucmi. It G her icrnKje 
sp.r.t of assimilation which turned generalion of conquerors and invade™ Into 
ultimate contributors to the growth of (lie mighty civilizat' " 0 

The session of the Muslim League terminal/' 
adopted by the Subjects Committee 


ion. 

alter all the six resolutions 
were passed unanimously without a single 


amendment being moved, 

27 ‘!?h e T !n °fu B 7r of - the Hil ! d " Mahasabba passed a resolution emphasizing 
that the Babha alone is competent to carry on negotiations on behalf ‘ K 
Hindus, and any situation without the babha's approval will not 
On the Hindus and the Mahasabba.” 


its 


Th* 1 subjects committee of the Hindu Mahasabba passed a resolution 


determination 


of the 
be binding 

reiterating 


to resist all 


upon Government to release 
been confined or detained 


e and for 
resolution 


firm faith in the integrity of India and 
attempts made in any quarter for its vivisection. 

The Mahasabha by a third resolution calhd 
without any delay all Congress prisoners who have 
without any judicial trial. 

28th The demand for the immediate declaration of India’s independence 

the immediate formation of a National Government was made in « 

adopted by the subjects committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

29th Sir Maharaj Singh in his presidential „. dress at the 4th session of the 
National Liberal Federation of India h.-ld in Bombay, made the suggo U 0 , that 
the Viceroy and the Government, of India should allow an approach to be mads 
to Mahatma Gandhi as soon as possible with a view to ending a solution of the 
political tangle, if necessary, enabling him to consult the members of the 
Congress Working Committer. UGIS or 

„o l) £. 8i, , h,b o£ tbe N - W : F - Province in nn interview at. Lahore observed • 

•'Pakistan has been a phantom in the imagination of certain people and " ' 

always remain an illusion to them in their dreams until they wake 
hard realities of life”. 1 


up 


it 

to 


Will 

the 


30th. 


Ihe bubjeePs Committee of the All-India National Liberal Federation 
- . * resolution urging the Government of India to release Congress leaders 

and asking the Congress to treat the August 1912 Resolution as a dead letter 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

In th3 last volume of fcho "Indian Annual Register’’ (January— 
June, 1943) wo made an attempt to understand the many factors 

that co-operated to create the famine in Bengal 

Famine In Bengal, which reached its peak of death and desolation in 
old and new fclia last four months of the year. This catastrophe 
thus forms part of the study made in the present 

volume. But we anticipated in tlm last volume discussion of many 
of the measures taken by the Government of Lord Linlithgow which 
released over the country forcos of corruption and shameless greed 
that traded in the food-grains of the people and thus traded with 

their life. Writing after twelve months of that desolate experience, 

not one amongst the many men and women that have tried to 
trace the processes of this tragedy can succeed in giving a full 
picture of these. Tho Government lias appointed an enquiry commi¬ 
ssion presided over by Sir John Wood head, a former governor of 
Bengal, who had passed almost all his career in the province. The 

enquiry has been conducted behind tho purdah, for fear of making 

the proceedings a subject of boated political controversy. So, it can 

be said that tho public has been thinking of this matter and judg¬ 
ing it in tho absence of full facts. One of the most dispassionate 
of studies oil the 1943 famine that wo have come across has been 
written by Sri Kali Charan Ghosh, Curator of the Commercial 

Museum maintained by tho Corporation of Calcutta, With a passion¬ 
less accuracy the writer lias traced certain of tho processes with 
which the mischief started. Tho title of his hook is— Famines in 
Bengal (ll'.'O — I94,i). Those two catastrophes separated by a 

distance in time of one hundred and soventy-tbree years are 

marked by similarities that show that human nature has not much 

changed during these years. Nature was cruel to Bengal—Behar and 
parts of Orissa were included within this presidency at that time 
—in refusing to help to raiso tho food-crops. But men, the 

rulers and ruled who co-operated with the former in carrying on the 
administration, were incompetent and corrupt, and by their practices 
intensified tho sufferings of the people. Sir William Hunter in his 
Annals of R ival Bengal has drawn for us a picture of these that 
is startlingly similar to things that wo have neon happen during 1943. 

“The inability of the (Sovirnment to appreciate the I run character of the 
calamity ( V?70 ) i» rendered more remarkable by the circumstance that at that 
period the local administration continued in ‘.he hands of the former native officers. 

A Muslim Minister of (Slate regulated the whole internal government.These 

men (native officers) knew the country, its capabilities, its average yield and its average 
requirements with an accuracy that the moat painstaking English official can seldom 
hope to attain to. They had a strong interval in representing things to be worse 
than they were ; fur the moro intense the scat city, the greater the merit in collec¬ 
ting the land-tax. Every consultation is filled with their apprehensions and 
highly -cnlotired accounts of the public, distress ; but it docs not appear that the 
conviction entered the minds of the Council during the previous months, that the 
question was not so much oue of revenue as of depopulation. This misconception, 
strange as it may appear, is susceptible of explanation.Local officials might 
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write alarming reports, but their apprehensions seem to be contradicted by the 
apparent quiet that prevails." 

We do not propose to rub in the moaning of these words as 
it applied to the Ministry during whose time famine took its toll of 
T ! millions of men, women and children. Mr Fazlul 

Governor's Huq durin S whose Ministry the first signs of the 

responsibility catastrophe made their appearance has put up a 

defence that threw back the whole blame on the 
then Governor of Bengal, the late Sir John Herbert and his official 
advisers, who ignored the Council of Ministers which by law was 
his advisers in tho administration of the province. Mr. Huq made 
his charges in the Legislative Assembly of Bengal They were grave 
charges. But the Governor did not feel the necessity to meet any 

of these ; neither did the Linlithgow Government nor did the Secre¬ 
tary of State deem it proper for the good name of their administra¬ 
tion, if not for any other higher consideration, to ask the Governor 

to refute these charges in as public a manner as these had been 
made. We remember to have heard Mr. Amery say that the Gover¬ 
nor had submitted an explanation and he, the head of the Indian 
administration, was satisfied with it. It is useless to try to argue 
with such a complacent attitude. Mr. Iluq further said that his 
Ministry had wanted to take a census of the amount of food in the 

Province with a view to undertake measures for relief if the census 

disclosed that food was dangerously in deficit. But tho Governor would 

have none of this proposal. It is no credit to Mr. Amery 

and Lord Linlithgow that they allowed a Governor to bo thus 

held before the world as a meddler who by meddling made things worse for 
the people under his charge. Even when the poor man has gone to 
settle accounts with his Maker, his earthly superiors have done no¬ 
thing to justify his ways in handling a situation that threatened 
death and desolation to millions caught between war and starvation. 

We do not know what tho Central Government have placed before 
the Woodkead Commission in defence of the measures taken by them 
to halt tho march of ovents that betokened wide- 
Signs & portents spread scarcity that may develop into famine. Ex- 

of famine periences of previous famines, recorded in reports 

still available in the dovo-cots of their Secretariats, 
ought to have told them that indications of such catastrophes should 
be carefully noted. Mr. Ghosh has quoted from the report of the 

Famine Commission of 1878—‘79 indicating certain of the danger- 

signals of famine. One of these is the wandering ’ of paupers from rural 
areas, and their flocking into towns or cities near-by. Mr. Caird 
asked Sir Eichard Temple, Governor of Bombay, the question, and re¬ 
ceived the reply that throws light on this matter. 

“Do you look upon wandering ns a symptom of danger ? Do you know whether 
it is possible to prevent it; if so, how 7 

“Yes, certainly ; perhaps the most imminent symptom of danger that can 
possibly appear in times of famine. It is always followed bv mischief more or less 
grave ; it ih often the precursor of mortality ; probably more mortality happens in 

this way than in any other.with alt classes (excepting Sadhus habitual 

wandereis, etc ,) the best prevention of wandering iB the timely preparation of a 

frame-work of village relief . If the prevention be early, prompt and efficient, 

the wandering will be stopped.” ’ 
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Ignored by 
Linlithgow 
Government 


This "symptom of danger' appeared during the last months of 
1942 in the streets of Calcutta, when hundreds and thousands of 
village folk from the suburban areas began to queue 
before shops that dealt with food grains. The majority 
of them were women who with their children kept 
nightly vigils, lying on the foot-paths for snatcheB of 
sleep that was possible, so that as soon as the shops were opened 
they could buy rice at the controlled price. These people underwent 
this trouble and torture because in their villages they could not get 
the rice at this price, or any rice at all. Mr. Fazlul Huq’s Ministry 
did not either understand the significance of this phenomenon, or could 
not do anything owing to the obstructive tactics of the Governor and 
the bunch of officials who guided him. Public men and publicists in 
Bengal there were who had warned the Government and the people 
of the meaning of this "wandering”. One of the most assiduous was the 
editor of the Bengali-languaga daily —The Busumati (the World)—who 
day iu and day out quoted from reports of previous famines the signs 
and porteuts of famine as theso had been recorded in Government 
reports. He showed how Lord Northbrook had fought a famine in the 
early seventies of the last century, and the arrangements made then 
had enabled the men in charge of famine relief to claim the credit 
that there had hardly been any death owing to scarcity of food. Work 
and relief had been organised in such a way that men and women 
were found occupation near their homos, and whore relief was given, it 
was given in the homos of the people ; they were not allowed to 
"wander” into towns and cities, leaving their homes uncared for. Warn¬ 
ings like these were unheeded. And during tho last twelvemonths and more, 
public men and publicists have been searching for the reasons that 
had led the Government of Lord Linlithgow to ignore the lessons left 
by their predecessors in their campaigns during the “22” famines that 
had visited the country under British rule. 


There was another danger signal that Bhould have attracted the 
attention of the Bengal Government at least We refer to the transfer 
of their holdings by agriculturists driven to this step 
Transfer o! hold- by hunger. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly in 
fugs by peasants reply to a question by Mr. Mirza Abdul Plafiz with 
regard to the number of registration of sales and mortgages 
of landed property in a single subdivision of the district of Mymen- 
singh, the most populous district in the Province, the following 
figures weve placed before the House on July 8, 1943 : 


Registration of Sale-Deeds 


November 

1941 

2,192 

December 

I9l2 

1901 

January 

1943 

2157 

February 

1943 

726 


Mortgages 



1911 

158 


1942 

451 


| 


In reply to a question put by Mr, Abdul Hamid a fuller state 
ment was made as follows : 
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Nos, of tranfer-deodrt 
registered 
1941 ... 855,758 
1944 ... 964,596 
1943 (up to 
January 31), 134,245 


Nos, relating to 
occupancy holdings 
744,854 
849,646 

123,379 


No. of occupancy 
holdings sold. 
634.113 
762,346 

110,990 


[ JULY ’43— 

Amount received by 
the vendors, 

8,42.79,051 

10,19,09,026 

1,61,01,531 


Thesa figures ought to have told the Government that things 
were getting worse for the agriculturists who sell or mortgage their 
lands as the last resource of theirs to keep body and 
Value of mind together. Sir John Herbert and his official advisers 

civilian life were busy with the war ; they had no time to under¬ 

stand the significance of these sales ; to them and the 
leaders of the warring nations civilian life was less valuable than that 
of an army mule, to paraphrase the elegant language of a Bengal magistrate 
quoted by Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy in the Central Assembly, to 
acquaint the higher bureaucracy of the mentality that a section of 
them has developed under the pressure of war. This member represent¬ 
ing the worst-affected portion of Bengal, East Bengal proper, made 
graver charges against the supineness of the Linlithgow administration in 
course of the ‘ food” debate in the November session of the Assembly. 

These facts are uncontestablo'—the break-down of Bengal’s econo¬ 
mic arrangements in the latter months of 1942 and the earlier 
months of 1943, are implicit in the figures quoted 
bet*&*Beiijea! al)OV0 ‘ Wo do not know why the highly organised 
r Ministry \ bureaucracy would not understand those signs and 
" premonitions of a calamity. We do not know why 
the ministry set up in Bengal with Sir Khawja Nazimuddin as Chief 
Minister failed to direct the attention of the permanent officials to 
the significance of the vast land transfers taking plans. The majori¬ 
ty of the agriculturists concerned with these transactions were 
Muslims whose guardian Sir Nazimuddin’s party claims itself to be. 
His supporters among the Muslim members of the Bengal Legislature 
could not but have told him of the dangerous possibilities of the 
situation. He must havo been aware of the differences of outlook 
and methods that have developed between the Governor and the 
Ministry of his predecessor in office. Knowing all these thing3 the 
leader of the Muslim League party in Bengal accepted the commi¬ 
ssion from Sir John Herbert to aid and advise him in conducting 
the administration of the province, one of the pro-occupations of which 
would bo the growing scarcity of food grains. And, as soon as he 
could manage to beat up an ill-assorted Ministry by the distribution 
of posts and patronage, he began to repeat the parrot-cry of the 
bureaucracy, central and provincial, that food grains in Bengal were 
not in deficit. His Civil Supplies Minister, Mr. Subrawardy, was 
most vociferous in propagandising this brief. Why they did so, why 
they felt themselves burdened with the responsibility of upholding 
the bureaucratic story—the mystery of this loyalty has not been ex¬ 
plained yet. This brief was prepared at the Central Secretariat and the 
Bengal bureaucracy and the Bengal Ministry were found accepting it as their 
own. The directives issued on the occasion of the Food Conference held at 
Delhi on May 8,1943, by Major General Wood give us an inkling of the 
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mind of the Linlithgow administration The most important of these 
are the following : 

(1) Thn flint that there was a mifficienoy of food for Bengal should be proved 
statistically and given the widest publicity by advertising and repeating ad 

nauseam. 

(2) No pr ca control in Bengal until Government acquire physical control 
of supplies of rice. Meanwhile, forget prices and concentrate on ensuring free 
flow of rice into the market, and exercise restraining influence on prices through 
Government Agencies at regulated prices, tho quota ulloted to each commercial 
agent and the price at which he is permitted to buy from day to day being kept 
secret Buy in the cheapest market and bring down your offer of prices by judi¬ 
cially holding o f the market, when necessary. 


Sir Nazimuddin and his principal colleagues—Tho Civil Supplies 
Minister and tho Finance Minister—lent their voice in following the 


Lack of cand¬ 
our of Linlithgow 
administration 


the first directive, and when during subsequent sittings 
of the Bengal Legislature members called upon them 
to justify this propaganda, they could only escape by 
denying what they had said in the first flush of 


their elation in gaining tho Ministry. It is profitless today to enter 
into argument with “terminological inexactitudes” which politicians 
have to utter to save their “face”. Tho personal factors that have 
played a part in worsening conditions in Bengal during 19-13 may 
net be known today Tho Government has gagged tho people, and 

has done their best and worst to hide the truth of the famine. If 
things were above hoard, if the mistake made had been honest, the Govern¬ 
ment need have no occasion to adopt the secrecy. Their apolo¬ 
gists have said that the truth would have created “pauic.” They 
have not told us how and why tho truth told outside India could 

create "panic” in Britain and U. R A., and how that “panic’’ would have 

hampered war activities in those countries. We know that if the 

truth had been made known earlier, there was just a chance of help 
and relief coming from outside the country, as during previous 
famines. But iu their wisdom the Government would not let the 


truth go out of India. They represented to the world that there 
was scarcity, but not conditions that would justify the use of the dread 
word—famine. Otherwise, on the occasion of the Food Conference 
of the “United Nations” held at Hot Springs in the U. S. A., the 
complacent mood could not have found expression and come to us 
through the air on May 29, 1943. "India’s rice problem is being 
considered but experts here arc of opinion that little can be done by 
this Conference or tho Relief Conference, which...will he held shortly/' 
In the last volume of the “Annual Register” we have quoted from 
the Civil & Military Gazette of Lahore comments criticising the 
hush-hush policy of the British Government in this matter. Since 


thon wo have come across commonts in U. S. A. papers which raise 
the veil just a little. Elsie Woil writing in the New York monthly—• 
Asia & Americas in its February ( 1944 ) issue, said : 


“.Nothing about the famine was cabled to American newspapers last 

September when it had reached an acute Btago in Bengal. Nothing trickled 
through to the American Press in October, either. If this seemB Btrange, an an¬ 
nouncement prominently displayed in tho September 18, 1944, Lane of the Calcutta 

Municipal Gazette .and reprinted from the Civil & Military Gazette of Lahore, 

offers an explanation,... 
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At last in November word of the famine began to come through. It was 
hardly possible to conceal a situation which had reached such tragic and de¬ 

vastating proportions that American Army men could see starving Indians, while 
families of them fall and dio in the tercets of Calcutta. 

It is this lack of candour that will stand as the gravest charge 

against Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery in their handling of a situa¬ 
tion that had no political significance, that formed 
Bureaucratic no part of tho argument between India and Britain in 

Ignorance ? the political arena. Why they should have adopted 

this tactics neither of those high dignitaries 

has cared to explain. It is this lack of candour that imparts 
meaning to the bitter words uttered in the Indian Legislature in its 

November ( 1943 ) session that the famine was "primarily a State 
Industry, and in certain of its aspects boro the hall-mark of genuine 
British manufacture". We have never been able to bring ourselves 

to subscribe to the idea that the men who were in charge of the 

administration of India in 1943 could have had any prevision of the 
consequences of the measures taken by them during the panic days 
of May-,Tune of 1942 when Japanese hordes were marching to the 

eastern borders of India, and ware poised for an attack on her 

which would curry everything before them as it had done through 

Malaya and Burma in our neighbourhood. Tho more probable causa 
of the outburst of this famine was the thoughtless policy adopted of 
removing food-grains from certain of the coastal areas of the province, 
disturbing the delicate balance of the food situation. The bureaucracy 
even when it had as at tho Centre members of Indian birth to 
appear before to public as heads of particular departments, and in 
the provinces where "provincial autonomy’’ worked -with Ministers said 
to be responsible to the Legislature and through it to the people— 
the bureaucracy did not know of this perilous balance in the food 
situation in Bengal. Since the beginning of the present century the 
province has been showing deficits in the production of food which 
ran up to the figure of 6 to 7 erore maunds of food-grains a year ; 
2 to 3 crore of these were made up by imports from Burma ; 
the rest were supplied by the people going on short ration. In the 
last volume of the "Annual Register” we quoted tho evidence of 
representative witnossos from different parts of the province led before 
the Paddy Enquiry Committee about ten years buck to indicate the 
nature of this deficit. Into such a situation erupted war with all 
manner of disorganisation that is its companion. This disorganisation 
was exploited by the agents of the Government sent out to buy for 
it food for the army and the "essential services.’’ We have traced 
the malign influence of these purchases in upsetting the arrangements 
by which the people of the province were fed without any guidance 
from the bureaucracy. 

It could not be ignorant of this difficult position. But it did no¬ 
thing during those years to retrieve the position, There were minis¬ 
ters who could be expected to understand the signi- 
Maladjustment ficance of the evidence recorded by this particular 
Id Indian society Committee. But they also did nothing. Why ? Why 
have they proved themselves to be incapable of 
understanding the factors that went to the feeding of their own 
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people ? There may be many reasons for their failure. One of the most 
significant of these was their education, the habits of life and thought 
that had made them foreigners in their own country, that have dis¬ 
associated them from their people, the vast majority of whom lived 
in the villages. Not one amongst these people staked their position 
in public life on solving this problem- They could find time in orat¬ 
ing on the theme that the ‘'nation lived in the cottage”; they could 
find time in inflaming communal feelings. But they had not the time 
or the inclination or the capacity to work up a programme that would 
produce more food-grains and see to their just distribution. Wo have 
a feeling that the class from which these ministers were recruited were all of 
them without distinction of caste or creed members of a separate nation, 
separate from the majority of their people. A hundred years ago 
Disraeli had indicated how there were “two nations” in Britain—the 


rich and the poor. Under the auspices of British rulers the same 
development has taken place in our country. The joint family system 
that provided for the widow and the orphan has broken down under 
the onslaught of the individualism taught by the example and practice 
of the rulers, and supported by a philosophy of conduct that was wholly 
alien to our own. Ib may ba that individual human life in India has 
had a new flowering under the impulse of this new education. But 
the dehit side of the account was startling. The first victims of this 
maladjustment are those who are loft helpless by death or disease, or 
other stresses and strains of life. In the broader field of social life, 
in the economic activities of the people, British methods of adminis¬ 
tration, exploitation and enlightenment have thrown out of gear India’s 
social and economic arrangements, thrown millions of men and women out 
of the employments that had fed them and earned them the comforts and 
conveniences of life. Famines like what devastated Bengal in 1943-’44 
are a natural culmination of the process of disintegration—the process 
which no human skill or wisdom appears to he able to control. 

With special reference to the famine that we have been discuss¬ 
ing we hold the system introduced by Britain as responsible for 


Mr. Araery'* 
uncomfortable 
position 


its ravages. In the last volume of the “Annual Regis¬ 
ter” we have tried to indicate tho many factors that compli¬ 
cated matters. Even after twolve months of this catastrophe 
we cannot say that we have beun able to got hold of these 


as an explanation of the harrowing experiences through which our people 
have been passing. The Central Government at Delhi-Simla lias by its com¬ 
placence let thr people down ; the Provincial Government at Calcutta 
has been as effete. The two ministries in Bengal which were and are 


kept as show-windows by the bureaucracy, tho Fazlul Huq Ministry giving 
place to the Nanimuddin Ministry at the dictation of the governor, the late 
Sir John Herbert, have only served the purpose of misleading the 
world with regard to the responsibility for the famine. The proof of 
this misrepresentation was evident in the ways in which the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Linlithgow interfered with the transit of famine news 
out of this country. We have quoted above what a U. S. A. paper 
has said with regard to this technique of misrepresentation. The 
Secretary of State for India, Mr. Leopold Amery, has shown himself 
to be a specialist and an expert in this art. Since writing in the 


fi 
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last volume we have had opportunity of consulting the "Hansard” 
which publishes reports of the "debates” in the British Parliament. 
We learn many interesting things, Indian and foroign, through this 
consultation. On tho 5tli of August, 1943, Mr. Amery was askod : 

‘‘Is he aware that in Bengal thousands of people were coming in from the 
countryside and living off tlio garbage heap's of the City of Calcutta ? Will he 
consider telling us what he is doing and what he plans ?" 

The Secretary of State for India replied : 

“I shall lie glad to give all the information to the House, hut iny hon, friend 
will remember that this matter in Bengal is primarily one for the Ministry of the 
self-governing Province,” 

If this is not a suggestion of untruth we do not know what Mr. 
Amery's words mean. By the timo when he was uttering these words 
he must havo received report of the proceedings of 
Diseases and the Bangui Legislative Assembly in course of which 

medical supplies tlao head of one such Ministry in Bengal, Mr. Fazlul 

Huq, had told the story that such an innocent 
measure, and a necessary measure if a proper food plan was to be laid 
down for the province, as the consus of food grains in the province, 
suggested by tho Ministry, tho ''self-governing” limb of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment—how this innocent suggestion was over-ruled by the governor 
in his discrotion or individual responsibility or whatever jugglery of 
words may bo used to indicate the powers and responsibilities of the 
governor of an Indian Province. Wo can go on quoting Mr. Amery 
in this game of misrepresentation. But, with quoting one other piece 
we will leave him. A quostion was put to him on 21 October, 1943 : 

"Will the right hon. Gentleman make inquiries at once as to the possible 
spread of this disease (cholera) and also inquire of the Central Government whether 
medical supplies arc required at the present time to supplement whatever supplies 
they have ? 

Mr. Amery replied : 

".tho information that l have is that there is no shortage of medical 

supplies and there is no widespread outbreak of disease......... 

In course of reply to another question the Secretary of 
State for Tndia had pointed out that there was the “Famine Code" 
as a guide bo tho officials to fight conditions of famine, 
nid fol°owtii'e elt ^ ho had remembered this reply he could not have 
“Famine Code” said in October (1943), that there was ‘'no wide¬ 
spread outbreak of disease” in the province. When 
he spoke of the “Famine Codo” ho could not have forgotten what 
tho Government of Lord Northbrook who had to fight a famine and 
pestilence, and fought it successfully, said in a Resolution dated Calcutta, 
November 7, 1873 : 

“in as much ns the providence of want may give rise to many forms of epi¬ 
demic disease, the augmcntating and the re-enforcing of the medical staff of all 
grades in the afflicted districts will ho of primary importance.'' 

His office which prepared Mr. Amory's reply did not know what 
a former governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frore, had said in his pam¬ 
phlet—On the impending Bengal Famine (1874). We are enabled to 
quote this from Sri Hemondra Prasad Ghosh's book— The Famine of 1770. 

“Men are death-stricken by famine long before they die. The effects of in¬ 
sufficient food long continued may shorten life after a period of some years, or it 
may be of some months or days. But invariably there is a point which is*often 
reached long before death actually ensues, when not even the tenderest care and 
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nirmt scientific nursing can restore a sufficiency of vital energy to enable the 
sufferer to regain even apparent temporary health and strength. Add to this the 
consequence of famine in death, fevers and epidemics of various kinds that are apt 
to be quite as fatal as the effects of the famine itself.” 

Tbs :;o quotations go to show how irresponsible Mr. Amery was 
ovou in October, 1943, when famine was claiming its victims by 
thousands every week. His irresponsibility comes 
Disease & Its glaringly into view by what Major-General Douglas 
treat mont Stuart, General Officer Commanding Troops in Bengal 

said in course o£ a broadcast on Army Medical 
Belief made on January 11, 1944. 

‘‘The qimntities of quinine which had been distributed through the Govern¬ 
ment and Army agencies are now finding their way to the needy persons, but it is 
not yet available in sufficient quantities, f regret to say Unit there is still a large 
amount of illicit traffic, and in some of the out of the way villages, people are even 
paying as much as-/4^- to a rupee per tablet... In other places we found that 
only two grains of quinine were being given instead of 5 with the result that the 
patients got no benefit. The remaining 3 grains presumably found thoir way to 
the Black Market." 

In fcho last volutno of the “Annual Register’’ we tried to traco 

fcho failure of tha Delhi-Simla bureaucracy to anticipate tho conse¬ 
quences of their own actions—boat removal and food 
Bengal Govern- denial in Bengal in 1942—and to take stops to fore- 

meut & Ministry stal these. In the present volume we have tried to 

bring out bow tho Bond on Government was both 
ignorant and adopts at misrepresentation. Mr. Amery’a antics in this 
line must have consciously or unconsciously inspired the Calcutta 

Anglo-Indian daily to write : “No Government system which has 
travestied truth on economic subjoots can reasonably expect to retain 
full confidence.’’ Wo have now to turn to tho Bengal Government 
and tho Nazimuddin Ministry, and try to understand why they failed 
as ignominiously as their superiors at Dolhi-Simla and London. There 
arc secret chambers within secret chamber in which are locked 
up tho rottenness of the system of administration under which we 
live. Only in times of crisis certain of tiro doors of those chambers 
burst, and we come face to face wit!) tho reality of incompetence en¬ 
throned in India as its Government. I'lvon then the darkness is made 
visible only. We know how at tho dictation of the Central Govern¬ 
ment tho governor of Bongal carried out tho boat removal and food 
denial policies against the advice of the Ministry, Wo did not know 
that this government had heen warned by non-official Europeans that 
the war started by Japan would put ”a strain upon the railways as 
would produce a large moasuro of trade stagnation and shortage of 
food’’. The government disregarded this warning. Mr. Noel Harwell 
who was ono of the body of non-official Europeans who presented 
the memorandum writing to the columns of the Calcutta Anglo- 
Indian daily on September 9 ( 1943 ) gave his interpretation of events 
in Bengal. He charged that 

“tho Central and local Govern men to have between them (a) in large measure 
made famine conditions in K. India inevitable ; (b) created serious fuel shortage, 
the worst results of which may lie ahead of us ; (c) brought about tho destruction 
of very large quantities of consumable goods which tha railways have been incap¬ 
able of moving”. 
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This impeachment! should have led to positive action for setting 
matters right on the part of the non-official Europeans who earn 
their livelihood in Bengal. Instead, they are found 
The non-official to be upholding an incompetent administration in the 
European* province. By this supineness of theirs they show 

thomselves to be no better than helpless but anxious 
spectators of the disintegration of a system of life which was partly 
the product of their work. A leadership should have coma from this 
community which would challenge the incompetence of Sir John Her¬ 
bert and of the Ministries which proved themselves unequal to the 
occasion. We do not know why they failed to rise up to the situa¬ 
tion. Their organs in the Press have on more occasions than one 

given expression to dissatisfaction at the way matters were being 
allowed to drift in Bengal. This expression was not followed by 
appropriate action. Why ? It may be that this class felt themselves 
to be unable to do anything that would expose before the world tho nature 

of efficiency that Britain has been able to propagandize over the 

world as its special contribution to tho present order of things in 
India. It may be that thoy felt diffident in intruding into matters 
during a ‘ total war’* which "brass hats’’ and bureaucrats would 
sneer at as impertinence. It may be that they felt the debacle in 

Bengal’s economic life as none of their concern, as it did not touch 

them in the every-day concerns of their life in this “land of regrets”. 

Whatever he the true reason, there cannot be any manner of doubt 

that the Olivo Street “Burra Sahibs’’ failed Bengal as the Govern¬ 
ment did. That our interpretation is not far wrong would be borne 
out by wliat is written by Horace Alexander of the influence of these 
peoplo in his ‘ Penguin Special” pamphlet entitlod '—India Since Cripps. 

“The European group, representing chiefly Scottish business interests in Gal- 
eutta, had a controlling influence in the Legislature, owing to the feud between 

tho various Indian parties.any Ministry that embarked on a policy strongly at 

variance with European business interests would probably soon go the way of 
Fazlul Huq and bis colleagues.” 

The various parties that played their part in helping to precipi- 
tato famine conditions in Bengal, apart from the profiteers and exploit¬ 
ers of other people’s difficulties, have been discussed 
The ICS. at Wrl- above, except one. This is the Nazi mud din Ministry 
terB Building tliat was put into office by a combination of the 

governor, the European group, and the Muslim League 
party. Mr. Alexander hinted that “perhaps” there were "some other 
powerful agencies’’ at work, without indicating who or what these 
were. “Perhaps" they belonged to the “I. C. S.’’ element at Writers’ 
Building, against whom members of the Fazlul Huq Ministry had 
been waging a consistent campaign, exposing their doings in letters 
addressed to the governor and the governor-general. These letters 
gave these high officials an idea of the hostility that is entertained 
against them. When Mr. Fazlul Huq agreed to an enquiry into 
the doings in Midnapur without consulting the governor, that must 
have been the last straw on the back of the camel, the last offence 
that could be tolerated in an Indian Minister. And we would not 
be surprised if ever the history of politics in Bengal in 1943 comes 
to be written, that in the story of the fall of the Fazlul Huq 
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Ministry, a place of honour would be given to this powerful body— 
members of tho “Steel Frame’’ that upheld Britain’s imperial sway 
over India. We will also know why they preferred the Ministry 
captained Sir Nazimuddin. Till then we will be groping through 
controversial literature and have to he satisfed with any crumbs of fact 
that may come in the way. 

And this Ministry will live in the history of Bengal, in the me¬ 
mory of the people, as the ono during whoso regime there was a 
famine in which men, women and children died because 
„ T 11 ® , food became unavailable, because it was selling at prices— 
Ministry rupees thirty to forty—which two crores of the peo¬ 
ple, one-third of the population, could not ever pay. 
Of those two crores more than fifty lakhs must have died by the 
end of 1943 The horror of this development is tragic enough. But 
its enormity was intensified as we watched the Nazimuddin Ministry 
accepting their high commission with promises of relief to the peo¬ 
ple, trying to keep thorn alive by these promises, trying to put 
courage into them, and failing to fulfil these, failing to fight the 
forces of greed and corruption that were twisting life out of the 
millions of their fellow-countrymen. History, after the dust and 
heat of tho present controversy will have subsided, after the bitter¬ 
ness of conflict for power and pelf has lost its venom, history will 
tell us why the Nazimuddin Ministry failed in its duty in one of the 
supreme crises in their Province’s life. Till then we can only collect 
and keep in record the many influences, personal and impersonal, that 
beat down this Ministry, and disabled it in its frantic fight with famine. 
We are too near those events to properly judge the failures of the men 
in charge of high responsibilities. We can try to mako a success of this 
quest for truth by putting promises and their fulfilment or unfulfilment 
Bide by side, and allow these to tell their story. The Ministry of Sir 
Nazimuddin would have to he judged by this standard. They cannot 
escape it. When they accepted office in the last weok of April, 
1943, they must have known what the position was, as less than five weeks 
hack their party had drawn a lurid picture of tho food situation in 
Bengal, using it as one of the weapons to discredit the Fazlul Huq 
Ministry. Their attack failed on that occasion. On the 28th of 
March, tho governor by a clever use of his persuasive powers suc¬ 
ceeded in getting from Mr. Fazlul Huq a lotter of resignation ; and 

the fall ot his Ministry was consummated. For about three weeks 

and a littlo more Bengal lived under rule of the governor, unad¬ 
vised and unaasistod by a Council of Ministers. For reasons unex¬ 

plained, tho powers that be felt it uncomfortable that Bongal, the 
nearest base from which Burma could be invaded, should be ruled by 
a British governor without the aid and advice of a bunch of Indian 
Ministers. So came Sir Nazimuddin to bo put into his position as 
“chief minister” in Bengal. 

What peoplo thought of him and the party that 

?. h _w l-e leads we will allow a non-Indian, Mr. Horace Alex- 

thluk of bir .. 

Nazlrauiljin ander, to say, 

“The honesty of the Prime Minister, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, is generally 
recognized, but the Hindus look upon him as a tool in the hands of Mr, Jinnah, 
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and it is doubted whether lie can stand lip either to Mr. Jinnah or to some 
of the wealthy Moslem merchants, or—iti case of differences of opinion—to the 
governor.” 

Sir Nazimuddin accepted office in the last week of April, and 
soon realized the nature of the task that faced him and his 
colleagues, the failure or success in tackling which will test their capa¬ 
city as rulers who were to replace the British, On the 5th May, 

1943, he is reported as saying : 

“The food problem was of the utmost importance and their success would 
depend on their successfully solving tho Question of cheaper rice and cheaper 
‘atta’ for the masses. Practically in the districts of Bengal rice was selling at 
prices between Kb. 35/- and Ks. 40/- a maund. Can you imagine what this means 
when you know the average income of a poor middle-class Bengalee family is Rs. 
30/- to Ks. 40/- a month, and the labourer’s income is lis. 18/- per month ? For 
these people to buy rice at such high prices is almost an impossible task, How 
they are living God alone knows.” 

As a realistic picture of tho food situation of Bengal in the 

month of May, 1943, it could not be bettered. But Sir Naziniuddin’s 
Ministry with all the good-will in the world could 

Profession not improve matters, and the Chief Minister as a 

& practice good man and Muslim, could but fall back on kismet, 
the will of God, as an explanation of the disaster 
that had overtaken his province during his regime. Wliilo making public 
declarations that things wore improving, tho Relief Organisation Officer 
of the Government of Bengal was found addressing District Officers and 
asking thorn to raise no hopes’ that could not be realized in 
practice. One such Ciroular, dated August 30, 1943, was quoted in 

tho Bengal Assembly by Bai Harondra Nath Choudhury on Septem¬ 
ber 20, in course of his speech on tho motion by the Revenue 
Minister recommending rupees three crores fifty-two lakhs for ex¬ 
penditure under tho head of—“Famine”. 

‘‘In these circumstances it would he useless to put up fantastic schemes of 
relief grants in large quantities of foodgruins for sale at cheap rates. Relief ami 
help must he restricted to the absolutely minimum number of persons and families, 
and the estimates of requirements drawn up accordingly.” 

This Circular appears to go against tho spirit of the announce¬ 
ment made by the Finance Minister in Sir Nazimuddin’s Ministry 
that half-measures were not being adopted, and that 
Mr. Snbrawanly’s no matter what tho cost, Government must afford 
acknowledgment relief, for otherwise that may moan death by star¬ 
vation ” That Government measures for fighting 
famine were proving inadequate was acknowledged by Mr. 
Suhrawardy, tho Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal, in reply to a 
question put him by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal : “I agroe with Dr. 
Sanyal that rice is not available in all parts...” If one wont through 
the volumes of tho proceedings of the Bengal Legislature during the 
sessions held during the months of July, 1943 to the earlier months 
of 1944, acknowledgments such as those can be found in plenty. 
On the 11th of February he said : 

“.But I do recognize at (lie same time that there must he a large section of 
our people thal am not able to l.my foodgrains unless the prices fall to b very low 
level—to such a level as we cannot allow tho prices to fall. For them something 
will have to be done, and we are considering the question of providing cheap grains 
for them as soon as the grains become available to us,...” 
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This was said in the month when the bumpor crop of Aus had 
been gathorod about four mouths, and the A man rice was more than 
half gathered. It was about this time that in certain 
Government districts of Bengal the price of rico registered a fall 

Profiteering to ftt*, 10/ - per maund. Dinajpur in north Bengal 

is one of the surplus districts. Mr. Nisith Nath 
Kundu representing the general constituency of the district brought to the 
notice of the Assembly the downward trend of the prices of paddy 
and rice in its different markets. On the 1st of February paddy was 
sold at the Haripur market at a price botweon Rs. 4/8/- and Rs. 
5/8/- and rice between Rs- 8/12/- and Rs. 10 per maund. On the 

5th February at the Bindal hat paddy was sold at a price between 

Rs 4/8/- and Rs. 5/8/- and rice at a price b.-tween Rs. 9/8/- to 

Rs. 10 8/- In the Fakirganj ha' on the 3rd February paddy sold 

at a price between Rs. 4/ and 5/- and rice at a price between Rs. 
8/12/- and Rs. 9/8/-. On the 6th Fobruary at the Dinajpur town paddy 
was sold at Rs. 6/10/- and rico at Rs. 11/14/- Tin re wore reports 
that the Government were making heavy purchases of rico and paddy 
taking advantage of this fall in the principal food grains of the pro¬ 
vince. And they have yet to explain why in “ration” areas people 
were made to pay almost double the price for their rice. This fact 
accords ill w.-.th tho declaration of Bengal's Civil Supplies Minister 
that “there must bo a largo section of our people who arc not able 
to buy food grains unless the prices fall to a very low level...-” 
Was there profiteering in these Government transactions as there was 
in the sale of wheat and wheat products received from the Punjab ? 
This suspicion was very strong in 1943, and during tho various 
debates on food held in the Bengal Legislature and in tho Central 
Legislature many things came out that added force to it. 

In this connection certain facts brought out by Mr. Fazlul Huq 
in course of a discussion in the Bengal Assembly is very pertinent. 

Ho was Chief Minister in Bengal for about six years. 
Government agents And it may be expected that he would have personal 
& puce of rice experience of how things wero managed in tho pro¬ 
curement of food grains and tho nature of profiteer¬ 
ing that flourished under the nose of the Government, and with 
their connivance. In course of a speech made on tho 27th Septem¬ 
ber, .1943, in a heated speech, ho narratod tho story. Ho challenged 
the Government to bold an enquiry and ho would hj ahlo to prove his 
charges. In the last volume of tho "Annual Register", wo have des¬ 
cribed the process by which tho agents of the Government charged 
with tho duty of removing the ‘‘denial rice” depressed the market by 
threats and cajolery used in tho villago markets. In this speech of 
Mr. Fazlul Hu-l we find support for this ci'iticism of ours of the 
methods of purchase followed by the Government agents. Mr. Huq 
quoted two cases pending ono before the High Court and the other before 
the civil court. We have to make a rather long extract to indicate 
the way how by “exorcising the powers given under tho Defence of 
India Rules, Government gets hold of stocks of rice in certain men’s 
godowns and gives the same to tho favourite agonts.” 

“They (the Government agents) went to Khulna and told the people, ‘let ns 
have your rice ; if you do not sell it to us you will not to be able to sell it to any 
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body else’. The poor village people who were in want of money sold their rice 

at Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 tier mtiund.Stocks were requisitioned under Rule 75 (a) of the 

Defence of India Rules, but as soon as the stocks were requisitioned Government 
without caring to givo the affected parries any compensation, handed over the 
stock to Mirza Ali Akbar. Here is one writ of Mandamus issued by the High 

Court in the matter of a man named Man Singh of 177 Harrison Road.The 

order is dated 17th of June, 1943 purported to have been issued by Mr. B. K, Achar- 
ya, Joint Regional Controller of Civil Supplies, requisitioning 150 bags of rice 
belonging to that firm and lie is purported to have acted under Rule 75 (a) of the 
Defence of India Rules. The said order does not state whether compensation 
has to be paid for such requisition. This is the manner in which requisitions are 
made by Government. Mirza Ali Akbar of 35 Ezra Street has been appointed 
the agent to remove rice unconditionally and when be gets rice he deals in it in any 
way he likes ; he has purchased rice at Rs. 8/- (per maund) from the muffusil 
and he lias sold it to the Government at Rs. 39.” 


These are vary grave charges. The Civil Supplies Minister, Mr. 
Suhrawardy, did not make any attempt to meet these in course of 
his reply. This silence did not enhance the reputation of the Bengal 
Government for straight dealing in measures where money was con¬ 
cerned. The Ministers did not care, sure of their support of the Eu¬ 
ropean group, and what was of more importance of the permanent offi¬ 
cialdom enthroned at Writers' Building at Calcutta. 

The disclosures made by Mr. Fazlul Huq opened another vein of 
enquiry into the policies that influenced the Ministry of Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin in their handling of the food crisis. The 
Dlty^communal way in whicl1 sir J °hu Herbert put this Ministry 

appeals into the little power transferred under “Provincial 

Autonomy" was a great handicap to it. Its affilia¬ 
tion with the Muslim League, with the rank communalism preached 
by it, could not recommend it to the large body of liberty-loving 
people in the Province. It was feared that it would revive the commu¬ 
nalism that during 1940 and '41 had disrupted Bengal’s social and 
economic life. From this disgraceful state of things the proviuce was 
saved by the Ministry under Mr. Fazlul Huq organized with the 
help and support of Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu. The Muslim League 
members of the Bengal Legislature became a little more careful in 


their activities, in their speeches which inflamed communal feelings in 
the Province. The leaders of the Muslim League, their position in 
the Ministry lost, curbed something of their powers of mischief. But their 
emissaries were abroad over the countryside, appealing to the fana¬ 
ticism of the Muslim masses and organising this against the Ministry 
of Mr. Fazlul Huq. It would be blindness to deny that these had 
a powerful appeal to the Muslim masses before whose eyes were 
held up visions of a restoration of glory as in the days of the 
Pathans and Moghuls, when Muslim values, pure and undefiled, were 
thought to have ruled the life of the Muslims of India. The same 


response would have come from the Hindu masses if some one of 
the Nationalist leaders could have held before them the plan aud 
programme for the restoration of the days of Mauryas or the Guptas. 
But to the leadership of the Muslim League those appeals had their 
uses as a political strategy. Behind these were power and pelf which 
the use of political power or the power of the State, even as 
subordinate members of the bureaucracy that upheld State authority, gave, 
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Ths present war bad op 'nadl avenues of picking up money that were 
undreamt of The leadership of the Mu-lim L ague recognised it as 
an opportunity that does not come very often, if 
Muslim comma- ever| an d it determined to exploit its full advantages. 

Bions & trade* In public it maintained an attitude of dissatisfaction 

with British policy, both as it affected things Indian 
as well as things in other Muslim countries of Asia and Africa. It 
could not publicly support Bri ain's war effort, made declarations to 
this effect. But it advised its followers to make all the profits out 
of these war efforts. The Muslim community had fallen back in 
many of the professions and occupations that served the material 
interests of society. In agriculture, specially in Bengal, the members 
of the Muslim community held a dominant position. In trades and 
industries they wore nowhere near the Hindus. The war and the 
famine in Bengal broke down all these, so far as these could be 
conducted under private initiative Tho supply of food grains was 
a great business, employing lakhs of peojle and employing crores of 
rupees for their financing. In this trade members of the Muslim 
community had not been able to establish themselves. And when 
famine disrupted the normal channels of trade in food grains, 
and the State had to step in to arrange to supply these to the 
people, the Nazimuddin Ministry found in this catastrophe a great 
opportunity to establish members of tho Muslim community in this 
trade. They on behalf of the State supplied the capital, and the 
State met the losses of the trade inevitable in its initial stages. 
This is the meaning and significance of all the controversy raised by 
the patronage extended by the Nazimuddin Ministry to the Ispahani 
Company both in their own mimo, and under the name of others. 
These transactions were going on all through the province and out¬ 
side where Muslim agents were roaming the country to buy food 
grains for the Coven mei.t of Bengal. And tho most powerful in¬ 
strument in the hands of the Ministry was that tho Muslim commu¬ 
nity must have the same proportion in this trade as it had in the 
population of tho Province. 


This might entail disorganisation ; this might delay relief to 
famine-stricken people. But the Civil Stippli s Ministry insisted upon 
this as a condition pr< cedent to tho granting of 

Muslims In dl«til* agencies or contracts to those who did not bilotig 

butive trades to their faith. In a section of the Bcngab e-languag , 

Press it was published that one < f the Chief Agents 
for the procurement of rice was taken to task by the Civil Supplies 
Minister himself for failing to maintain tho "communal ratio” in the 
appointment of their sub-agents or of their subordinate officers con¬ 
cerned with the purchase of food grains. This Chief Agent, one of 
the premier merchants of the province of Bengal, somehow felt this 
interference as an impertinence, and resigned his agency, nob after ho 
had written to Mr. Casey, the new governor of the province, of the 
circumstances under which he had been driven to resign a commission 
which was both a public duty and a profitable bu iness. It appears 
that the governor has not been able to mend matters. Perhaps, he 
felt himself constitutionally incompetent to interfere in matters that 
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fell within the competence o£ the “self-governing” part of the Bengal 
administration. Under pressure of Muslim dissatisfaction with their 
share of posts and preferments under the Government, the Fazlul 
Ministry No. I. had been led to fix a “communal ratio’’ in these. 
The credit or discredit of the Nazimuddin Ministry was that it 
extended its use in a sphere which but for the war and the famine 
would not have come within the radius of its jurisdiction. 


There is nothing inherently wrong in a Ministry using its patron¬ 
age for the advancement of its party interests. The “spoils system’’' 
is no new invention ; people and countries whom we 
ae araUsm— : lta have taken as our examplers are quite familiar with it. 
birth And they do not appear to lose anything in world 

estimation for the pursuit of a system of graft that 
has become quite respectable today. What is special and parti¬ 
cular in Bengal, in India, is that the party membership is confined to 
m unbars of a particular religious persuasion without reference to ideas 
and practices that are of this earth, earthy. We know that this is all a 
pretence—this attempt to boost a party for its belief in certain 
matters which in the ultimate analysis have nothing to do with 
mundane affairs of political power and economic grab. This pretence, 
however, has a great appeal to men and women even in the present 
rationalistic age. In India the leadership of the Muslim community 
ever since the country came under British rule has refused to merge 
its interests and sentiments, its ideas and ideals of social good, with 
the interests and sentiments, the ideas and ideals of the whole 
country For years it nursed its particular dreams, standing separate 
from the dreams for the freedom and happiness of other s ctions of 
the Indian population who constitute the composite life of the coun¬ 
try. This feelii g of si-parateness is the seed-plot of the conflict that 
has been given a new shape by the All-India Muslim League, or 
to put it in another way and, perhaps, the right way, that has made 
the organisation an instrument for the realization of its particularist 
ambitions, for the satisfaction of its particularist conceits. 


To revert to the technique employed by the Nazimuddin Minis¬ 
try to fight the famine in Bengal, We have drawn attention to the 
yighli.ig (amine difficulty it created for itself by trying to serve two 
combined " itti purposes—to fight the famine and at the same time 

establishing Mus- t 0 establish members of the Muslim community in 

lima intrude certain of the trades and professions in which they 
were not represented in as great strength as its proportion in the popu¬ 
lation figures called for. From a study of the relevant paper-", cer¬ 
tain of which must have heen presented to the Woodhead Famine 
Enquiry Commission, we are led to believe that the Ministry failed 
to secure the first object. As for the second, establishing members 
of the Muslim community, only those that followed the Muslim 
Liague policy and programme—this can be proved by the new 
purchases of the Calcutta Improvement Trust lands made by mem¬ 
bers of the community in an increasing number, and such other 
transactions. In this they have been following the example of their 
Hindu neighbours whom the lure of service under Government, and 
the professions and occupations that have grown under ,its ^auspioes, 
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have drawn away from their village homes, disrupting the rural life 
of the country. We have heard Muslim League politicians deploring 
the fact that the Muslim community lacked a middle class which 
under modern conditions is the spearhead of all revolutionary and 
progressive movements in the world. We have been taught that this 
development is a necessary process in the evolution of a 
modern society in this land of ancient dreams and old-fashioned 
ideas. It may quite be so ; it may he growing out of the “feudal” 
economy which Europe is said to have outgrown by the middle of 
the 17th c ntury. Id may be difficult today to indicate the consequences 
of this new class formation in the heart of the Muslim community. 
But one thing can be said with a certain amount of assurance that 
the new middle class in Muslim society will not find it easy, after 
the first Hush of prosperity has subsided, to return to the heart of 
the nation which dwells in the villages. They will find themselves 
when the real test comes to be as rootless in their own country aa 
the middle ciasa of the Hindu community does today. Thera is a 
cruel logic in historic developments which not all the knowledge 
gatlu-red by men in course of the milleniums of their history has 
been able to control or modify. Perhaps, these successes aud failures 
are the notes which make the rhythm of human history. With the 
Sufi poet-philosopher wo can only say—the moving hand writes, and 
having writ moves on. 

This analysis of the many factors that stood in the way of the 
Nazimuddin Ministry making a success of their task of fighting the famine 
Nazlmudrilii Minis- and pestilence during the last eight months of 1943 
try an instrument and tbo early months of 1944, briugs us to the 
ol Linlithgow cruel fact that the Ministry sacrificed many lakhs 

po icy of people among whom must have been lakhs of 

their own religious persuasion at the altar of participation in the 
contracts and agencies of which the monopoly was held by the 
Govirnrmnt. The governor and the bureaucracy might have been 
anxious to pull out the people from the agony iuto which they had 
been thrust by the system of administration existing in the country, 
by the ignorance and incompetence of the Central bureaucracy headed 
by Lord Linlithgow. It has not been yet explaintd why Lord 
Linlithgow did not feel called upon to take charge of this dangerous 
situation deepening into a crisis, and why the poor Nazimuddin 
Ministry was allowed to muddle the arrangi ments made for meeting 
it. It is too difficult fur us to think that he and his advisers were 
so simple-minded as to believe that the jumble of truths and half- 
truths that Mr. Amery was advised to laddie out as the true expla¬ 
nation of the cau-e or causes of the famine would be acceptable to 
any intelligent man in any part of the world. Odo reason of Lord 
Linlithgow's obstinate refusal to visit Bengal may be the Datural 
pricks of conscience roused at long last to the stupidity of the many 
measures taken under the advice or pressure of the military during 
the panic days that followed the fall of Rangoon, disturbing and 
disrup.ing the whole economic system of Bengal. These measures 
could have been taken only under the feelii g that Bengal was as good as 
lost, and in this contingency it was not incumbent on the Govern- 
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to make things easy for the people of a probable “enemy 
country," a country that would ba passing under enemy control. And as 
the scorched earth policy was the fashionable thing to adopt and 
follow, the Government to prove its capacity to adopt and practise 
up-to-date ideas and practices, did initiate these destructive 
and disruptive measures. But whin Japan could not make good 
her threat to the province, and its people remained a charge to be 
carried, the mischief had passed beyond control. And, as no human 
Government curing the long course of history, has been found to 
publicly acknowl dge its mistak> 9 , the Linlithgow Government was in 
very good company in trying to convince the world that the famine 
in Bengal was an act of God", and this blasphemy being too much 
even for the sceptical modern world, the blame of tho whole thing 
was passed on Nature, on the Indian agriculturist, on the hoarder, 
on the profiteer, and ultimately on the war that is being fought to 
free men and women from want. So, Lord Linlithgow’s Government 
oould plead alibi, and leave to his successor to find out a better 
reason. 


But before passing on this responsibility to Lord Wavell, one 
thing was done—the appointment of a whole-time Food Member in 
„ the Governor-General's Executive Council. We have 
their susceptibility 8<wn in tllQ P r,>vilJU9 volume of tho “Annual Register" 
to official brief that the two members who preceded Sir Jwala 
Prasad Brivastava in charge of this department—- 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker and Sir Mubaminod Azizul Huq—had con¬ 
sented to give voice to tho official brief without at any time show¬ 
ing that they had any ideas of their own to fight the scarcity iu 
food that threatened to develop into a famine. In the case of the 
latter, his hunds were tied hy his political affiliations with the people 
who manned the Nazimuddin Ministry. It was quite natural that he 
should turn the blind eye on the antics of this Ministry. The 
former— Mr. Sarker—had no such handicaps. A successful man in 
the lino whicti had called him t.o its servico in his youth, he, an 
Insurance magnate, was quite free in his political affiliations. He has 
a reputation as ft student and observer of things, economic and finan¬ 
cial And when it was announced that he had been put in charge of 
the Food department in the Government of India, much, that much that was 
possible under 1 he dispensation enthroned at Delhi-Simla, was expect¬ 
ed of him. But the pronouncements that he made in course of 
food d.-batos during the early months of 11143, and on other occas¬ 
ions, showed that his study of Indian economic and financial subjects 
bad not been able to save him from the fatal sp 11 of redtape, 
of the official brief. Even before this time when he was in charge 
of anoth ir Dopirtment, ha appeared to have fallen victim to it. In 
May, 11)11, he mad» a statement which showed the trend of his 
thought. In course of a speoch made on the occasion of a “Grow More 
Food" function he said : 


Coming nn W 10 the position of IP ngsl in respect of the principal food 
products, jmi i*rs mi d .11b a-'sre dim H nprw I is nnuniilly a deficit, province. As 
ri-gmus toe fflu-t important tend ginins of tOe ptovin.-e, namely rice, the annual 
d-ti it witieli lots to he in id - tip liy import fn.m outside in ntnnnd times was 
auuut fij.Ouu tons, Le., about iy$ lakh mauuds, Compared to Bengal's total product- 
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ion nf ricfl which is fairly about the level of 80 l«bh tons, this deficit would appear 
inconsiderable... In respect of toe ra ist, important fooiLr.iin of the province, i e., 
riee, the p.isiti >n of Bengal in the present year la much stronger than it line ever 
been in 1 1 1 e resent past. Normally the cultivation of rice extends over 2 ciores 10 
lakhs of acr >-8 wltich 18 tile actual average for the period 19^7 —'-8 to 1936 — In 
1911—*42. however, it was up to about 2 cr itch H5 lakh acres, as a reanlt of the 
Government of B ngal'g decision to restrict the production of jute. This increased 
acreage in l'.Ul-'ri gave a surplus yield of 13J lako tons, i.e.. shoot il crons 54 
lakn maond-s of lice If this rate of production could be maintained, the monsoon 
petraiUmg, not only would Bengal be self-sufficient in respect of rice, luu site 
would also be in a position to give some help in meeting the deficiency which 
Bister provinces would experience owing to the cessation of import from Burma." - 


Wo have tried to show with what little wisdom was Bengal 

governed during 1942 and 1943 to have driven its people to starva- 
tion and death from starvation, and the pestilence that 
°giispicton of accompanies and follows famines- We have shown 

Indian bonufide bow Indian public men, sane and sober, who co¬ 

operated with the bureaucracy in carrying on the 
administration on terms dictated to by the bureaucracy, were misled 

into complacence. For about 40 years the province ba3 been deficit 

in the production of its foodgrains ; one-third of the population by 
living on short ration from day to day, from year’s end to year’s 
end, allowed a semblance of sufficiency to mislead our students of 
economics or affairs. And the few that tried to point out to the 
dang- r signal of this malnutrition were not heeded to or were treated 
as cranks. With such inefficiency in the administration, and with 
such leadership thrown up by the people, the wonder should bo that 
famine came upon us in 1944, and not twenty-five years earlier 
when another world war had disrupted the world’s economy. It may be 
that on the former occasion the war did nob come near India, that 
Japan did not feel herself strong enough to siart on her imperialist 

adventure, of establishing the “Imperial Way" over east Asia as a 

stepping-stone to world domination. In the month of July, 1943, the 
forces of Japan invaded Fiance’s empire on the Pacific. Britain and 
the United Ltatos “freezed" her assets as reprisal for this attempt 
to disturb the peace of Asia. From that time Japanese commercial 
houses in India had begun to wind up their bu-iness ; and news 
came that there were huge purchases by Japan of paddy and rice 
from Burma sending up the prices of these grains A wide awake 

administration would have taken nots of these intimations of the 


coming storm. Without making a public display of their wakefulness, 
they could have taken steps to halt the march of certain of the 
evils that would follow an attack by Japan. Even when Japan 
reached the frontiers of India by the month of May, 1942, within 
six months of the start of her war, the Government of Lord Linlithgow 
could not think that the economic arrangements in east rn India would 


break down under the impact of this attack. Rather, they took steps 
that made sure that those arrangements should break down. Mr. 
Barwell’s letter has been quoted from to show that the Government 
had fair warnings from their own countrymen of these developments. 
But they did nob care. A Ministry that had the support of the vast 
majority of the people of Bengal was driven from office, because the 
bureaucracy somehow felt that it could Dot be trusted even with the 
little power entrusted to representatives of the people. An important 
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member of the Muslim League, Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi, tried to 
rub in this fact into the faces of Mr. Faziul Huq and the party 
that supported him. The Ministry was “suspect”, said he. Why, he 
did not explain. But people understood the allusion. Because it had 
been formed with the help of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bftsu, elder broth r 
of Subhas Chandra Basu. And the bureaucracy felt that this Ministry 
could not be tolerated. 


“Bjyng suspect, naturally they (the Faziul Huq Ministry) did not Ret that 
support which they expected, because Retting such Bupport and then not doing 
the thing would have worsened the position.” 

We do not know what the bureaucracy expected of the people of 
Bengal. Their policy had kept the province militarily unorganized. 

Even the defeats suffered in Malaya and Burma did 
Their inevitable not teach them to retrace this policy, to make an 

remit attempt to give training to the people that would 

enable them to fight, for the defence of their homes. 
Perhaps, they thought that putting aims into tha hands of the p : ople 
would endanger their irresponsible authority over the life of tha 
country. Mr. Siddiqi’s words suggest some such apprehension, that the 
Faziul Huq Ministry having at its back the oiganisid physical force 
of the piovinee may strike on their own account. If Mr. hiddiqi’a 
interpretation bo right, the bureaucracy could net have done otherwise. 
And all tha consequences that followed from this mutual suspicion 
find their place in an ordered process. Repression, starvation, death 
due to starvation—all these were inevitable. And State policy must 
bear its share of responsibility for this debacle. 

Thus did politics play its part in bringing famine to tho homes of 
Bengal. Death duo to famine and pestilence has not yet bt-en recorded 
in a census The government in the province must 
Death from famine have submitted to the Famine Commission their 
& pestilence estimate of the number of men, women and children 

that had died owing to these causes. Wo have seen 
an estimate made by the Anthropology Department of the University 
of Calcutta. It was made public sometime in February, 1944. They 
took a “sample survey” of ten of the fumine-affected districts of Bengal. 
This survey covered 816 family units with a total nnmbership of 
8,880. The total deaths in these groups have been 10 per cent 
during the last six months of 1944, the laBt six months or a little more. We 
have seen another estimate oL the death that has removed about 
one-third of the population of a single sub-section of tho Hindu 
community of the province, one of the most virile of the “scheduled 
classes"—a class that has supplied one or two Ministers since 1935. 
We refer to the Namsudras. The special correspondent of the Bombay 
Times of India writing on November 16, 1943, said :— 

One class of labourers, tbe Nairmtdi ns, alone numbers 30,00,000 in Bengal, 
aud it is not impossible that a third of thtse have died.” 


The story of the maladjustment of the food situation in Bengal appears 
to have had no finis written to it. Like poison in the blood it erupts 


Food and Disease 


into many places of the body politic. We have dis¬ 
cussed how the food situation was made worse by tbe 


policy followed by the Ministry in its determination to put members cf 
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the Muslim community into the distributing trades of the provicc, usiDg 
the powers given tlv-m for fighting the famine to compel the observance 
of the 'communal ratio" in trades and contracts. This opened out doors 
for misuse of these powers, and for the eruption of corruption which the 
now governor of Bengal felt compelled to notice in a broadcast. Another 
symptom of the disease was found in the food grains supplied in “ration 
shops,’’ full of stones, of creeping and dead insects, the grains rotten by 
exposure to rain and sun. The food grains for the Calcutta area was 
supplied by the Central Government; the Government of Btngal was in 
this case mere distributors. The former insist that Lheir business ended 
as soon as they reaehod the food grains to tho care of the officials of 
the latter whose business it was to see or test otherwise the nature and 
quality of these. So, even after twelve months, it is yet a debatable 
question between the two Governments—who was responsible for mixing 
stones in the food grains, and und. r whoso care food grains could deve¬ 
lop in them fungus and insects ? The story of the Botanical Garden 
Food has by uow become world famous or notorious The members of 
the Woodh.-ad Commission, some of them at least with the Chairman, 
had the privilege of watching tho hills of iood grains stacked in the 
Garden, and the care that was taken of them. Almost at the same 
time lorries were seen hurrying away with these food grains and 
release them Bcmevvhere in Howrah to fill up holes and hollows in 
Municipal lands. A significant fact should be noted in this connect¬ 
ion that the chairman of the Howrah Municipality happened to bo 
a member of the Na 2 imuddin Ministry. All over the p.ovince sights 
like what was noticed at the Botanieil Garden affronted the hast 
observant of men and women, giving birth to many to a ribaldry 
which the future literary collector will find pleasure in. 
Meanwhile, men and women and children were made to feel that as they had 
consented to he reduced to beggary, they could not bo choosers of 
the amouut and quality of food that the great tSurknr Bnhndur 
could dole out to them. This food might introduce into their bodies 
germs of disease. But there was the department of Health in charge 
of Mr. Jalaluddm Ahmed to fight the attacks of disease. The success 
of the fight was brought out in reply to a question about tho rate 
of malaria mortality in Bengal during the first four mouths of 1944. 
Government statisticians beginning with village Chowkidar, the symbol 
of law and order in the rural areas of the country, could report 
the death of about two hundred thousand (2 lakhs) of people. The 
men, women and children that have died before their time by feeding 
on diseased food giains, cannot be recalled to life. And it is useless 
today to continue controversy over the responsibility for tho out¬ 
break of diseases in Bengal. Cur p> ople have a higher philosophy in 
dealing with breakdowns of civilized life like what we have passed 
through during the last 26 months and moro. They are convinced that 
God was in the disease and in the healing, and in the death. They 
have a homely way of expressing this thought. As the serpent He 
bites ; as the Ojah, the healer of serpent bite, He heals. It would be 
for the Government of Bengal and the Ministry to choose the cap that 
would fit them. 
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It Is not yet time to take a census of the people that have died, class by 
class, employment by employment The Namasudras who have drawn 


No census ot 
deaths from 
these Ciuses 


att.-ntion were not only labourers, but they were 
agriculturists also Another class that has as griev¬ 
ously been affected Wore the fishermen whom the 
“boat removal" policy had already robbed of the 


means of their livelihood. The potters were another class of village 


artisans whose economic life had b >en rudely shaken by enamel and 


aluminium things. One-tenth of the population wore landless labour¬ 
ers ; many of these had been absorbed by the rainy employments 
opened by war activities, the building of air fi. Ids, the laying out of 
new roads or the improvement of old roads making them litter for 


the hea\ y war lorries, the building of camps spread all over the 

province to accommodate the innumerable pirsonnel of the many 

departments called into being by the war. But the majority of these 

people have had their ‘ home-keeping” instincts more developed than 
in oth r sections ; and except the more youthful amongst them, very 
few could bo persuaded to leave their localities in search of these 

employments. It is these pooplo and their dependents that were the 
first victims of the scarcity, finding in their ill-nourished bodies the 
easiest points of attack. Years and decades of malnutrition made 
members of this class victims of the least little disturbance to the 
balance in the province’s economic life. 

The bureaucracy knew of this dangerous state of things. But 
they could do nothing, because there was not money enough in the 
treasury. The war has proved how this talk was a 
Yearn & decades pretence, if not worse. Bernard Shaw durit g the 

of malnutritiou last world war hnd posed the question—how does it 

become possible to find the money for was ing it in 
powder and shot, millions and hundred and thousand millions of it ? 
During twenty-live years of an uneasy peace the world could not 
find time to reply to this question. During the present war, during 
the five years of it, more money has been burnt. And leaders of 
thought have been telling us that the leaders of States will find it 
difficult to find a satisfactory reply to this question at the end of 
the present war. They have been telling us that a return to the 
unemployment of the early thirties would compel people to believe 
that wars are a better work-getter than all tho aits of peace; and 
if Baders of Sta'os cannot make a better uso of peace, then it is 
preferable that wars should become a permanent feature of our social 


life. 


In our ov.® country dangerous thoughts like these may not in¬ 
fluence conduct either of individuals or groups who can mould the 
habits and thoughts of their neighbours- But famine 
How & why has been to us as destructive of human wealth, 
they die of the human capacity to make wealth, as any 

wars can be. Our people have died, but their death 
has not enriched life, physically or spiritually ; they have died 

quietly. And the world has looked on this resignation with a pity 

that is akin to contempt. For the world cannot understand this 

acceptance of death with so little noise. Rabindra Nath Tagore baB des- 
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of tho men and women who accept death with such 


cribad the life 
resignation. 

".Thoro they stand, heads bowed, 

Mute ; on their pale faces chronicled the sufferings 
Of many centuries ; on their shoulders they hear burdens 
Which grow, carrying on, slowly, till life holds, 

And then they pass them to the children for generations, 

Fate they do not curse, nor complain, remembering the gods ; 

Men ttiey do not blame, nor cherish Riiy pity of love 
For them selves ; only a fuw grains of food they glean, 

And their tormented lives, somehow, keep alive. 

When even that meagre food some one robs, 

And hurts their life in blind might's cruel oppression, 

They know not to whose door they will turn for justice; 

Cal line on the Clod of the Poor, for once in their heaving eighs, 

Silently they die.” (Translated by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty). 

This spirt, of resignation must bo tlio product of a social experience, 
Th ose who desire to pull out the people of this country from their 
slough of despondence should make their first attempt to 
How came this understand it. Wo have quoted from Sir William 

81> ' r * n a U o*if ^ * S " Hunter's A minis of Rural Bengal the reasons why 

the Court of Directors could not understand the 
1 quiet” that prevailed in Bengal during the 1770 famine. They could 
not believo that men and women could dio so quietly, and that in 
their millions* There has not been much of a change during the last 
175 years in tlio people of India. And the present generation of 

British rulers must have felt as their predecessors had done when 
men and women and children could be dying in the sbroets of 
Calcutta without cursing any bogy. We have heard American soldiers 
saying that they could not understand fclio quiet that prevailed amidst 
scenes of desolation and death. Mon and women in India who try 
to interpret the life and thought of their people to the world outside 

have to find answers to questionings like these. Tboir quest for the 

key ter this mystery will enable them to more successfully work out 

the programmes of relief and reconstruction that they have been trying 
to work out to mako the,ir people conscious of the value of human 
life, to rid them of the non-human acceptance of defeat in the struggle 
for existence. 

Indian civilization have told us that religious beliefs and 
boon responsible for the evolution of this characteristic. 
Our predecessors had mot these attacks in their own 
way. The present generation will have to find their 
own woapons to meet this criticism. It may be that 
a certain section of them would prefer to throw over¬ 
board all that make for weakness or unatability in social life. It may 
he that Indian values that could not help people to preserve their 
political independence, to retain the self-respect of their national life 
these do not deserve to live, to influence the life of the millions who 
constitute the nation in Tndia- These are controversial subjects. And 
the majority of the men and women whom scenes of death and desola¬ 
tion have roused from thoir placid life may feel that these subjects 
may wait, but reliof and rehabilitation of the shattered life of 
their people cannot wait. Ono can detect in them a sense of urgon- 
cy a tenseness of conduct that raise hopes of a more active genera- 


Critics of 
practices have 

The new generat¬ 
ion inuBt find the 
answer 
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tion of social workers, more in touch with the cruelty of existence, 
more conscious of the injustices of social arrangements that call for 
a radical programme of work. 

But the famine has not allowed them to think out or work out 
these radical activities. They have been compelled to act and work 
1 within the context of the present order of things. 

& Mil'll 'to socfal Relief of the stricken, some little solace to men and 

service women gasping for their last breath, is the one step 

now. The majority of these gently-nurtured people 
have never had any experience of death under such cruel circumstan¬ 
ces. This experience is not oasy to stand with ordinary human nerves. 

The young men and women who have been attracted to the work 

initiated by relief organisations or have themselves organised relief 
organisations, those of them who will bo able to see the work 

through, they will have gained a new character and a now strength 
that will ultimately contribute to the building up of new character and new 
strength in their people. It is not to a mission of mercy that they were 
directing their energies. They had a social purpose that embraced 

all phases of life, that hoped to enrich these with now meanings. 

This mission of mercy is nothing new in Bengal’s recent history. 
Inspired by the life and ideals of Swami VivJtananda, young Bengal 
had on every occasion when an act of God had devastated the country’s 
material life run with help to the relief of the afflicted and the needy. 
On occasions when men and women congregated in places callod 
thoreto by religious impulses arid sentiments, young Bengal had 
organised service to them in many furms. Behind these activities 
was the larger vision of influencing the masses to think of their 
common motherland, of the shame and degradation of her political 
subjection, to imbibe inspiration from the few days passed in common 
for service to their common people. 

We still remember the shock of surprise that passed through 
the congregation of our common people when during the Swadeshi 
. . days that synchronized with the agitation against the 

perverts^unian attempt at the partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon, 

nature so unused were they to have ' gentlemen’s sons” serve 

them, as they did during the "Ardhadoya Day” of 
1908, in the early months of that year. With traditions like these, it 
was easy for Bengalee young men and women to throw thomselves 
into tins mission of mercy. A Bengalee poetess, Mrs. Nirupama Devi, 
who has been conducting a reliof and rehabilitation organisation 
about thirty miles south of Calcutta, gives voice to the pain and 
anguish of these days of 1948, and of the inspiration that had 
brought them to this work. 

‘‘Humans die of hunger. 

There is none to Borrow for them. 

Except death there’B no other to which they can look forward to ; 

These are the men and women 

Who have no time to sorrow for their children who died untimely 
But must the next moment start roaming from door to door, 

Driven by hunger, driven unsatisfied. 

For, none is there to give them food. 


Quarrel for a morsel of food, light to divide it, 
Kick and beat (one another) for a morsel of food, 
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Conduct themselves as beasts do, 

Parents strangle their children (driven by hunger) 

Shame has lost all meaning for them, 

Hunger as wide as the world, 

Meanness as low : 

Stricken by living death, 

Alas 1 My BLarata, more dead than alive.” 

It was this consciousness of the shame and degradation of the 
country, represented by the helpless famine-stricken people, and the failure 
of the country to tako care of them, to feed and clothe 
Relief & Bralimo them, that was the driving force of the many activities 
Sama J undertaken by men and women of Indian birth for the 

relief of their people. Those feelings found voice in the 
poem of Mrs Nirupama Devi. She was in charge of the relief work 
started by the Brahino Samaj. This society of Hindus had parted 
from their parent stock for reviving the ideals and practices free from 
idolatry, and ridding it of the other crudities and absurdities like the 
caste system and untouckability, the interdict on sea voyage, on 
widow romar.riago, that had cropt into it and disabled it for purposes 
of self-defence against rival or competing societies. Baja Bam Moliun 
Buy was the founder of this brotherhood. Since those days, during 
the more than one hundred years of its existence, tho Bralimo Samaj 
has ever been foremost in running to the help of men and women 
who had been afflicted by floods or famines, and other causes. It 
was the pioneer of modern social service activities in the country. 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, father of Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
and Keshah Chandra Sen wore elders of the Samaj wbon these 
activities took a regular shape and form during tho sixties of the 
lost century. The Bam Krishna Mission under the inspired guidance 
of its founder, Swami Vivekananda, has impartod a now impetus to 
serving God by serving his created beings. The Arya Samaj, founded 
by Swami D&.yananda Saraswati, has ever been in the forefront of 
activities of relief called forth by the breakdown of normal social life 
under the impact of natural calamities or social upheavals caused 
by human wickedness. The Servant of India Socioty of Poona, 
founded by Gopal Krishna Gokhalo, followed these noble traditions. 
During the 1943-44 famine in Bengal these organisations took their 
natural place in relief activities. Other organisations grew up in 

response to demands for the butter organisation of relief. 

Of those the place of honour should go to the Bengal Relief 

Committee, organized and conducted by merchants and traders 

of non-Bengalee origin who have made Bengal their socond 

home. Tho President of the Committee was Sir Badridas Goenka, its 
secretary and treasurer was Sri Bbagirath Kanoria ; the majority of the 
managing committee came from this class. The Committee received a quick 
response from tire country. It received more than twenty-seven and half lakhs 
of rupees in cash ; and food-grains, clothes otc. valued at rupees ten lakhs. 

The other organisation that stopped into the breach was the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. Dr. Syampraaad Mukberjee was 
the guiding spirit of this relief work. He it was 
CommunaUsm In whose voice rang throughout the country calling 

famine relief attention to the conditions of famine that threatened 

to decimate Bengal. For reasons yet unexplained the 
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Govornmenfc did not favour this broad-casting of famine news either 
in India or outside. The Defence of India Rules were handy in 
gagging the expression of public feeling in this matter. And it required 
no little courage to defy this unwritten interdict. And when the his¬ 
tory of this peculiar reluctance of the Government came to bo 
written the credit of Weakening its rigours will go to Dr. Mukherjee. 
It is a misfortune that relief activities had to be organised on a com¬ 
munal basis in Bengal during this crisis in her life. The fact that 
this had to be done reflected no credit on the peoplo or on the Govern¬ 
ment or on the Ministry. It showed that there was something unhealthy 
in the atmosphere of the country. The majority of the relief orga¬ 
nisations have offered holp ignoring eredal differences. For, it is 
difficult to conceive of human nature being able to refuse food to 
people simply because they differed from the giver of help in respect 
of belief in certain ultimate problems of approach to God or the 
Creator. But in Bengal in the year 1943 the Muslim League Minis¬ 
try found it difficult to control the temptation of their followers in 
their declarations that they will have a big say in the distribution of re¬ 
lief, and the Muslims need not feel anxiety with regard to the condi¬ 
tions of destitution that had invaded their homes. This assurance 
must explain why Muslim initiative for organisation for the relief of 
famine did not come out as prominently as that supplied by other 
communities. The unfortunate effect of reserving amounts of help to 
Muslims made in one or two statements oi Mr. Jinnab, the per¬ 
manent prosident of the Ail-lndia Muslim Loague, was seen in the 
organisation of relief on communal linos. The bitterness of feeling 
roused by instances of communal discrimination that characterized certain 
activities of the Ministry in Bengal and its supporters was reflected in relief 
organisations. It would be recognising the presence of a poison in our social 
system to take note of this fact. Wo bavo seen statements submitted to the 
Famine Enquiry Commission wherein instances of communal discrimination 
in the matter of relief have been cited. It is difficult to judge in 
matters like these. But the fact that such grievances could be given 
expression to is symptomatic of a disease in the body politic. 

And against the background of such a disruption of natural human 
relationships, the relief organisations had to carry on their work. 

Only men and women who were actually in charge 
The -women’s of the operations could explain the difficulties of such 
organisations a stato of feeling, of suspicion and irritation They 
could only tell us how such feelings placed handicaps 
in their way, in carrying relief to people, in creating trust among 
those whom Government incompetence and the greed of traders and 
manufacturers had thrown on the roadside as objects of pity. The 
majority of the men and women receiving doles were householders 
in a small way, possessed of a strong sense of self-respect in the 
little concerns of their life. It was not an easy job to make these 
men and women accept charity and not feel humiliated in the process. 
It was no easy task to create hopes in hearts from where all hopes 
appeared to have departed, to put courage and self-respect in them. 
We can only hope that the men and women who had launched the 
relief operations had been able to approach their unfortunate neighbours 
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nob as benefactors bub as partners in a great work of repentance on 
tho parb of society for having failed bo do iba <luby by thorn, fur 
having allowed bhings bo happen bhab disrupted the peace and the poor 
littlo arrangements of their home-keeping existence. The woman’s 
organisation? that grew up in different parts of the province in 
response to the situation whore womon were the worst sufferers, 
could bring the touch of nature that made the whole world kin. The All- 
India Women’s Conference, guided by Mrs. Vijoy Ltixmi Pundit, and tho 
Mahila Atmaraksha Samiti, the Women’s Solf-Protection League, were the 
most vivid expressions of this concern. Tho organisers of the Samiti 
soon realised that “everything which they (women) held doar—their 
homes, their children, their families had begun to disintegrate’’, to 
quote words from a report issued in the third week of December, 
1943. As the crisis deepened this realisation forced itself into the 

consciousness of increasing numbers of women in what is called the 
middle clt.ss”. And a net-work of women's organisations grew up 
all over the province. 

A Government of Bengal publication ontitled—Fa- 
Immensity of mine & the Government —indicated for us tho 

the disaster immensity of tho crisis in the following words ;— 

Of the 01 buL-diviaioiie in the province 29 subdivisions with an area of 21,OB') 
square miles and a population of 29.9 millions were most severely affected by 
tho distress. Seven other subdivisions with an area of 7,264 square miles and a 
population of 1.5 milieus were badly affected, while 18 other subdivisions with 13,193 
square miles in area and a population ol 12 milions were affected to some extent. 
The remaining 37 subdivisions with an area of 35.701 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of about 21 milions were hit by high prices only and not by real scarcity, 

bh these were more or less self-supporting or surplus areas. 

Paced by a situation of irretrievable disaster these non-official 

organisations could but do littlo. The whole of the collections made 
by ^them could not be more than a crore of 

relief 8 compared ru V'Cos, as their published reporLs show. The 

to private charity ftovornmont in Bengal did spend rupees ten crores, 

a little over eight eroros as the pamphlet quoted 
from, shows A littlo over four crores wore spent in gratuitous 
relief ; about one and half crores of rupees in test relief work ; 
about three crores in agricultural and land improvement loans. This 

money was spent during 1942-43 and 1943-44. Pour crores of people, 
two-thirds of the population of the province, were affected by condi¬ 
tions of famino. And ton crores of rupees, a hundred million of 
rupees spent by the State, cannot be regarded as too generous 
for the needs of the situation. Those eleven crores spent by the 
State and the non-official organisations could not have saved the 
four crores of men, women and children who had been pushed into 
famine. We will never know the amount spent by private charity 
in helping the distressed and the dispossessed. They must have been 
many times what was spent by tho State and the relief organisa¬ 
tions. It is this charity that is the coro of all relief measures in 
all countries when "acts of God” or acts of Nature or acts of men, 
upset society’s arrangements for feeding and clothing its members. The 
record of this charity is not found in any book written by man. 
The givers of this charity are content with the feeling that in the 
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Book of Fata this good work is related in characters not of human 
make. 


The six millions of men and women who have fallen victims to 
famine and pestilence accompanying famine cannot return thanks for 
what was done to keep them alive. The others who 
Help cfime from have come out of the cruel test with bodies wrecked and 
far & near minds weakened, cannot express what they feel with 
regard to their benefactors. The majority of them 

cannot understand why they should have been thrown on public 
charity. On their behalf the awakened section of the Bengalee people, 
10 or 12 per cent of the whole population, can express gratefulness 
that cannot find adequate language to express it. From far and 
near this help came. The Arya Samaj from the Punjab came with 
experience and organisation that had fought famine and pestilence in 
many an area in India during the seventy-five years of its existence. 
The Servant of India Society came from Poona with identical exper¬ 
ience and organisation to succour the poople in rural Bengal, The 
Marwari Itoliaf Society of Calcutta, generous and active in relief 
activities wherever distress called for them, directed its experience to 
this work long beforo the Government had awakened to its responsibi¬ 
lities in the matter. The Soxith Indian Uvacuoe Relief joined forces 
with the Navabidhan Relief Mission to form the Calcutta Relief 
Committee to tako part in the fight against famine. The Muslim Chamber 
of Commerce organised and controlled by non-Bengalee Muslims doing 
business in Bengal with its headquarters at Calcutta had its relief work 
for separately looking after the distressed amongst their community. 
The Communist party of India have made their peace with the Government 
and was busy organizing relief Committees, sponsored by the Government. 
The Friends’ Ambulance Unit, organised by the Quakers of Britain, 
whose leader, Mr. Horace Alexander, had for years been a friend of 
Mahatma Gandhi sharing his beliefs and symp&k.fh ing with his acti¬ 
vities for India’s fight for freedom, established a net-work of relief centres 
that took the members to the most unapproachable pafcis of the province. 
The value of help that they rendered to Bengal, it is not for us to 
evaluate in words. In silent gratefulness the Indian publicist rocords 
the iact that such help came from a section of the people in whose name 
and on whose behalf the ruling classes of their country profess to hold 
political power over forty erores of men, women and children. The 
living experiences of the members of tho Friends’ Unit must have told 
them what a mess their ruling classes have made of affairs in India. 
Famine supplied evidence of the bankruptcy of statesmanship that had 
claimed to act as the trustees of a people s fate and fortune. 
Perhaps, no foreign rule can make good the clainiB made by Britishers. 
It would ease the world s conscience if thoy accepted this verdict of 
history and retired from an impossible position. 


The long argument carried on in the pages above has for its 
purpose the bringing into a focus all the conditions of desolation 

The musses 0 f that Britisl:1 methods of administration, exploitation 
Britain do not and enlightenment havo more unconsciously than cons- 

understand ciously brought into the life of India. We are prepared 

to believe that British administrators did the best 
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for us according to the light vouchsafed to them by their history. 
But the time has coma to say on behalf of India that the lessons 
of that history applied to India have gone all wrong. In their own 
country, the ruling classes of Britain have been aide to keep their 
people quiet by the glory and splendour of an empire over which the 
sun was represented as never sotting; the disruption of Britain's 
social life during the latter half of the 18th century and first half of 
the 19th that drove millions of men, women and children to the 
workhouses or to the factories and the mines—the history of this 
desolation the masses of Britain have just come to understand. But 
they have accepted that history, knowing that its steps cannot be 
retraced. It was a bad dream that had better be forgot. And they 
had no time, nor the power of understanding to judge of the things 
that were being done in their name by their ruling classes in a 
country so far oil, beyond seven seas and thirteen rivers, to describe 
the distance between India and Britain with the help of an Indian 
idiom. They were misled by signs of wealth flowing into the country 
through the ports of London and Liverpool in which they had so 
little share. An since the beginning of the present century, the compe¬ 
tition of the United States, Germany, and Japan in the trades and 
industries of the world, has created hoad-aches for the ruling classes 
of Britain, has created conditions of unemployment in the country 
that leave the massos of that country unconcerned with what happens 
to the “dependent" countries of the empire. The two world wars have 
increased this tendency quite naturally. And those who think or say 
that the masses of Britain have been roused to their responsibilities 
to the peoples of the “dependent” empire by the big shaking up 
imparted by the failures and successes of the present wav, by bring¬ 
ing them fact! to face with the issues of peace and war embracing 
the whole world, these observers appear to bo going against ordinary 
human nature which thinks first of its own iuterests and of its 
dependents. And, after the present war the ordinary man and woman 

of every country will have many headaches of their own to think of. 

This note of caution may appear to be cynical, unidealistie. But the 
people of mo3t nations, the broad masses of them, have been made 
so by their disappointments with what their rulers had said and done. 

In India also, apart from the depression caused by food shortage 
over wide areas of the country, from Bengal to Travancore, Cochin and 
Malabar where raou and women were said to have had 
Lord Wavell as to live on 2—3 ozs. of food grains a day—in our coun- 

econoinlc saviour try frustration wide and deep afflicted tho people as 

they closed the year of 1943 With under-nourished 

bodies they could not havo had vigorous minds to combat tho negative 

policy of the Linlithgow Government. Even when a new Governor- 
General carat in the person of Lord Wavell, who was made the ruler of 
India from its defence-organiser as the Commander-in-chief, no hope 
emerged of a political solution that would pull out the people from 
the slough of despondenco into which they had been pushed or into 
which they had fallen from thoir own weakness and incapacity. The 
new Governor-Gonoral by his dramatic appearance into the midst of 
the famine-stricken people of Bengal, by moving army help for the 
relief of the faubne-strickon people, supplied the key-note to his adminis- 
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tration which is to be economic renewal and re-eonstruction, and not 
any political advance. In the last volume of the Animal Register, we 
have tried to show the genesis of this programme which may be 
compared to roar-guard action undertaken by a retreating army. The 
talk of this economic progress is the last attempt of a bureaucracy 
to hold on to the reins of power, to prolong thoir irresponsible 
authority to as long a time as circumstances allowed. 

Writing after about twelve months of the developments that form 
the subject matter -of the study embodied in tho present volume, we 
cannot record any improvement in the political situation in the coun¬ 
try. The British authorities have declared more than once that they 
could not think of doing anything in India till the ond of the war. 

And. meanwhile, boliind tho scenes Committees appointed by the 
Government have been drawing up hluo-prints of how India should be 
organised in the economic field, how the ties that bound hor interests 
to the policies and practices of British capitalism could be tightened. 
With all tho good will in the world, India cannot rid herself of the 
fueling that these hluo-prints framed by foreign experts cannot Bervo 
hor interests, cannot be to her ultimate good. This suspicion is a 
product of British policy pursued through the two hundred years of 
administration and exploitation. 

Tho controversy carried on with regard to the best method of enlighte- 
ment of the disposal and use of tho more than 1,000 crores of rupees 
worth of sterling balances accumulated in London in the accounts of 
India has been oxciting attenti n. This huge amount has 
StorllngJjalBncos g rown ou fc 0 f tho purchases made by the Government of 
re payment Britain in India to meet their war-time necessities of raw 
materials of which our country hold some sort of a 
monopoly. India is being consoled with the declaration that she was 
now a creditor country, having Britain as hor debtor, that this posi¬ 
tion will be giving her strength to pull her weight in the market 
place of affairs ; that tho sterling balances will onahle India to buy 
from western countries, specially from Britain, those capital goods, 
machine tools, big and small that will onahle her to build up hor 
own industries and forgo ahead as one of the leading industrial 
nations of the modern world. These declarations do not appear to 
ha carrying much hope to the Indian industrialists who believe that 
there was something up the sleeves of thoir British rivals which 
cannot be to India’s profit. They appear to think that if tho sterling 
balances are allowed to be used in the way that is desired by 
India, she will have won a power to bargain in the markets of tho 
world for the purchase of capital goods. The insistence by Britain 
that the sterling balances can he made available to India by Britain 
selling her goods, whether for the establishment of heavy industries, or 
for consumption by the people of India, this insistence has been creat¬ 
ing suspicion and distrust. It is being felt that it is not just that 
India should not be allowed to use her own money in the way she 
thought best, that Britain, her debtor, should be dictating the way 
in which the debt should be paid, that India should not have the 
choice ot the markets in which she will bo making her purchases of 
capital goods. As we write, this argument does not appear to have 
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capital goods. As we write, this argument does not appear to have 
reached the plane of settlement even with the visit of the Finance 
Member in the Government of India to Britain. More of bitterness 
we can apprehend if the controversy is carried on in the shape and 
form that it has taken. There are hints and suggestions that by some 
financial jugglery the sterling balances will be made to disappear, as 
appeared to have been the case during the settlement of accounts after 
the last great war. 

One bright idea that has bean featured in this connection is that 
the defence of India and the expenses in this behalf should be the 
charge of the people of India ; that Britain having 
How theso debts borne during two hundred years the burden and rea- 
disappear ponsibility for the defence of this country should now 

be relieved of these, as India is on the way of 
attaining her status as a Dominion ; that if the people of India were 
serious with regard to their demands for Swaraj, self-rule, they could 
not expect Britain to arrange and pay for their defence organisations. 
Even during the present war, the attempted invasion of India by Japan 
has put a new complexion on the whole question of the division of 
of expenses as between India and Britain in tho campaigns in the 
eastern borders of this country. Japan’s war is as much India’s as 
it is Britain’s. For, it cannot ho contended with reason that Japan 
would have had no reason to attack India if British and other Allied 
forces had not been present here ; if India had not been made a base 
of operations directed against Japan. Because, it is well-known that 
Japan’s world strategy of domination embraced within its sweep the 
country that bad given birth to tho Buddha whose religion has in 
various ways influenced lifo and conduct in tho land of the rising sun. 
It may be yet unascertained what the amount of oxpenses would be 
that can be legitimately placed on the Indian exchequer. It may yet 
be that the sharing of the exponses as between India and Britain 

for the Burma campaign is a matter of argument. But there is no 

possibility of doubt that India would bear the major portion of this 
expense. And, in tho accounting of these oxpenses, the major part of 
India’s sterling balances held in London may be made to diminish or 
totally evaporate. There are other bright ideas that might play their 
tricks in the final settlement of this question. 

These bright ideas can have their birth and growth in an atmos¬ 
phere of distrust and suspicion that is unhappily prevalent in the 
relationship between India and Britain. We have to 
Mutual ^suspicion accept the situation, and put the best face on the 

distrust matter. The world appears to have done so in the 

same spirit. No way is visible except two—that India 

shall win her freedom or Britain shall dragoon India into silence. 

There cannot he any doubt that Asia aud the world cannot reach 
stability until this unnatural relation between India and Britain is 
ended. In things small and things groat the two countries cannot 
judge each other with charity, with absence of ill-feeling. This was 
illustrated in the booklet published by the authority" of the Govern¬ 
ment in India entitled—‘‘Congress Besponsibility for the Disturbances— 
1942-’43/’ and the “Beply” Gandhiji sent to it from his “Detention 

Q 
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Camp”, dated the 15th July, 1943. The Government pamphlet was 
published in the second week of February, 1943 ; its preface had been 
written on the 13th February by, or appeared in the name of, Sir 
Robert Tottenham, Additional Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, that is, three days after the e mmencement of 
Gandhiji’s fast. In this letter Gandhiji has charged the writer of the 
pamphlet with tearing "sentences and phrases from their context” to 
add plausibility to his interpretation of the sayings and doings of the 
leaders of the Congress among whom was Gandhiji at their head. By 
quoting from his writings in the Harijnn and interviews with foreign 
correspondents published in the same weekly, Gandhiji has built up 
a case that challenged the one made in the pamphlet. Sir Robert 
Tottenham in acknowledging its receipt did not care to meet Gandhiji’s 
charges, but brushed these aside with the remark that the Govern¬ 
ment was convinced that Congress leadership was defeatist in intent 
and would have proved so in action if it had been allowed to have 
its way with the Indian administration Thu intolerance of the writer 
was proved in the following lines quoted from the first para of the 
Home Department reply dated October 14th, 1943 : 

“At the outset, I am to remind you that the document in question was publish¬ 
ed for the information of the public and not for the purpose of convincing you 
or eliciting your defence, it was supplied to you only at your own request, and in 
forwarding it Government neither invited nor desired your comments upon’ it.” 

The spirit that lay behind tho words quoted above has been the 
spirit of British administration in India, one of arrogance, of im¬ 
patience with criticism. This spirit sorts ill with the declarations made 
on behalf of the United Nations” in appealing to the conscience of the 
world. This arrogance and impatience cannot smooth the way of 
reconciliation that both India and Britain must seek if their relation 
of about two centuries were not to crush into desolation, if they desired 
to play in the future a part of rich eo-operation for the advancement of 
human good. 

The recognition of the seat of evil is widespread both in India 
and in Britain. During the middle of July, 1943, two statements 
Churchmen’s appeared, the signatories of both of which were leaders 
appeal for renew- ^he Christian Churches. The first was addressed 

al o! faith by the British Council of Churches to the National 
Christian Church of India, in course of which they 
expressed the distress caused by the "long-continued political deadlock 
and deterioration of relations between the two peoples.” This message 
was_ sent together with a covering letter from the President of the 
British Council of Churches, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the highest 
dignitary of the State Church of Britain. The message recognized and 
admitted that ...beneath the political difficulties there are soreness and 
alienation deeply rooted in history whose ultimate causes are moral 
and spiritual. We admit a share in these for which in spite of the 
devoted services of many, the British people as a whole must accept 
responsibility.” 

The other statement was made by a number of British missionaries 
resident in India embodying an appeal to all parties in the country 
to make an _ entirely new approach to the political problem. The 
signatories did not malm any claim that they had any "authority to 
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speak on behalf of the whole body of British missionaries” in India, 
but they had reasons ‘ to believe that the opinion" which they held 
was “widely shared.” But with all their anxiety to help, the signa¬ 
tories could not make any concrete suggestion for “the restoration of 
good will and the attainment of a settlement acceptable to all classes 
in India”. 

Almost in the same order of help was that which could have come from 
Mr. Phillip), “Personal Representative in India” of the President of 
the United States who desiring to meet Gandhiji and 
The Phillips other leaders of the Congress had applied to the 
episode “appropriate authorities”, that is, the Government of 

Lord Linlithgow, for the requisite permission. The 
latter could not see their way to grant this permission. This refusal 
was interpreted at the time as part of British policy which could not 
allow to be raised ‘ unjustified hopes in Indian circles of U. S. 
intervention in the Indian controversy”. Mr. Phillips had sought for 
permission before he went to his country temporarily, with a view 
to get the Congress view point which along with others he would have 
to report on for the information of his chief, the President of the 
U. S. A. Since then, Mr. Phillips appears to have submitted his 
interpretation of men and things in India to President Roosevelt. 
These havo somehow found their place in a certain section of the 

Press of that country. The Indian public havo had to he satisfied 
with extracts from these It appeared that Mr Phillips had said 
certain things not quite complimentary to British policy and practice 
in India. These have moved the Foreign Department of the Government 
of India to request the Government at London to declare Mr. Phillips 
as no longer acceptable to the Dolhi-Simla Government as a represent¬ 
ative of the President of the U. S. A. This interdict may be inter¬ 
preted aB a declaration by the British Government that they desired 
to be left aloae with their Indian argument to be carried on by them 
in their own way, unaided by any foreign power, however friendly 
it might bQ' 

The Phillips episode is one other example of the inherent con¬ 
flict between tho self-respect of India and the interests of Britain as 
an imperialist power. Those amongst us in India 
ni° n^moort' who * ltu * hoped that the Government of the U. S. A, 

for reconciliation or its President, would intervene in the settlement 

of the Indo-British differences knew not the forces 
that really determined international amity or enmity. In tho present 
case, it could not he expected that one of the leaders of the United 
Nations” would bo going out of its way to sot right relations that 
had got awry between another leader of the same group of Powers 
and a "subordinate” administration of the latter. Only, on one con¬ 
dition could the former interfere—in the case where the recalcitrance 
of the '‘subordinate" administration was so organized and so 
violent that it stood in the way of the “United Nations” win¬ 
ning the war. In tho case of India, tho revolting spirit of the 
people had not had the support of the Government in India which had 
succeeded in smothering a wide movement of anti-Government acti¬ 
vities in the course of about three months during the latter half 
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of 1942. By its success in this campaign of repression the Govern¬ 
ment had demonstrated that it still commanded physical power to 
stifle signs of revolt, that a vast majority of the Indian people did 
not support those activities that had tried to upset the system of 
administration which had disrupted in so many ways the norms and 
forms of Indian life, which had disrupted the agricultural-cum-in- 
dustrial economy of the country—the economy that had made the 
“wealth of Ind.'' The August-September-Oetober disturbances of 1942 
might have had a demonstrative value. But the British administra¬ 
tion did suppress those quite easily, and thereby proved to the world 
that its hold over the country was as stroDg as ever. 

The British Government could adopt this attitude because the 
War in Europe had turned in its favour. Writing in December, 1944, 
on developments in the war situation that had taken 
Germany at place since July, 1943, it would be unrealistic to 

ba y confine attention to the last six months of that 

year. Today Germany is encircled on three sides 
of her territories ; many of the bastions of her “Portress Europa” have 
fallen down ; many of her allies have got out of the war. It may 
be that her army corps are still fighting on foreign soil. But the 
landing of Anglo-American forces in Cherbourg, and the rolling back of 
German contingents from Prance, has put a new complexion on the 
war in Europo The capture of Borne has demonstrated that Italy has 
practically gone out of the war, though Signor Mussolini may be 
living “somewhere" in north Italy almost as a refugee. Air attacks 
on Germany have increased in number and intensity. We have soon 
an estimate that gave an idoa of the load of bombs that are being 
droppod on the Reich. In August, 1943, were dropped 3,575 tons ; 
in September 8,190 tons ; in October 5,533 tons. This was all day¬ 
light bombing in which the U. S. A. Air Poroe specialises as the British 
does in night bombing. The following from Foreign Affairs, January, 
1944, indicated what the purpose of these air attacks was : 

"The air attack plainly iB envisaged now not aB supplying a knock-out blow 
to Germany but as a means of softening her up tor an invasion across the Channel 
Since the beginning of the war the majority of American senior officers have’ 
felt that a cross-Channel invasion was, all things considered, the best ami the most 
sure way to bring Germany to her knees. They considered the Mediterranean 
operations and the air offensive as ‘softening’ and diversionary operations prelimi¬ 
nary to that one end. 

Against that Day Germany has not been idle in preparing. In 

Russia she has had to make strategic withdrawal in great depth and 

on a broad front.” Finland and Rumania and Bui- 

German garia have gone out of the war. Between July and 

Strategy late November 1943, the Russians re-occupied 1,40,000 

square miles of their own territory ; the battle 

lines were approaching the pre-1939 frontiers. Most of the credit of this 
success must belong to Russia alone. The dictator of the Soviet has 
fashioned the States of the Federation into a mighty machino for 
war, both defensive ^ and offensive. Though during the last six 

months of 1943 the “second front’’ so much desired by the Russians 
to be opened by the Anglo-American forces did not come into being, 
the High Command of Germany could not ignore the possibilities of 
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such a danger. Therefore did they shorten their battle lines in Bussia. 
An authority on German strategy writing in the Pictur • Post of 
October 30, 1943, on the "last chance" of Germany indicated the need 
of such a tactic. 


“Thus from the German standpoint the moBt pressing problem of all is the 
formation of new strategic reserves, mid this can only be undertaken at the cost of 
shortening the eastern front.That is the core of the German military problem.” 


The same writer has also tried to point out to the cause which 

was responsible for the failure of Germany to break up Russian 

resistance even though her forces had penetrated so 
German "nigh deep into the Russian soil. He thinks that this penetra- 

Command tion became a handicap to the Germans. It is no 

doubt true that she had forced her way into the Cauca¬ 
sian mountains, had gone as far east as the Volga, but she could 

not break the military machine that Marshal Stalin had built up. 


"...In Russia the German General Staff lost its Bense of distance. And while 
the Panzer divisions chased over the boundless Russian plains as far as Moscow 
and Stalingrad without forcing a decision, the German Command lost the measure 
of another element of strategy : Time.” 

Another authority, the military and naval corres- 
German “Heart- pondent of the Now York Herald Tribune, has also 
land” approached made the same deductions from the study of events 
happening in Europe. 

“...The object of German strategy from this time on must be to gain time—time 
for the United Nations to sicken of the bloodshed, time for dissensions to arise 
among them, time for political shifts of power in Germany herself which may make 
it possible for her to secure better terms. The German ‘Heartland’, without which 
Germany cannot go on fighting, may be described as the territory of Germany 
itself, western and central Poland, Demark, the Low Countries, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, northern Jugoslavia. Austria, Luxembourg, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and part of France. This central and vital area nuiBt be held. Once 
it is invaded, the beginning of the end is at hand.” 


This interpretation of events has been borne out by the invasion 
of the continent by Anglo-American forces. And Germany appears to 
be fighting with her back to the wall. Prom the 
The Teheran west these allied armies are trying to break into 

Conference Germany. From the east tho Soviet forces have been 

breaking into Hungary. There appears to bo a race 
between these two invading forces as to who shall reach the "heartland" 
of Germany first Twelve months have passed by since those words 
were written, but the leaders of the "United Nations” do not appear 
to be sickening with bloodshed ; they have managed to keep intact 
thoir unity of purpose which is the elimination of Germany’s power 
for mischief from the life of Europe. The foreign secretaries of the 
U, 8. A., of Britain and of the Soviet met at Moscow to straighten 
out any differences that might be still lingering in the minds of the 
leading Powers of the world. President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin met at Teheran to put the coping stone on their 
structure of alliance- At the end of it they issued a declaration to the 
peoples whom war has caught in its tentacles. This should have a place 
in tho Register : 


‘‘We—the President of the U. 8., the Prime Minister of Great Britain, and the 
Premier of the Soviet Union—have shaped and confirmed our common policy. We 
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express our determination that our nations shall work together in the war and ir 
the peace that will follow. 

“We have concerted our plans for the destruction of the German forces. Wt 
have reached complete agreement as to the scope and timing of operations whirl 
will be undertaken from the east, west and south. The common understanding 
which we have here reached guarantees that victory will be ours. No power car 
prevent our destroying the German armies by land, their U-boats by sea, and their 
air plants from the air. Our attacks will bo relentless aud increasing. 

“We are sure that our concord will make it an enduring peace. We reeognizt 
fully the supreme responsibility resting upon us and ail the United Nations to makt 
a peace which will command the good will of the world and banish war for many 
generations. We have surveyed the problems of the future. We shall seek the co¬ 
operation of all nations, large and small, whose people are dedicated to the elimina¬ 
tion of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance. We will welcome them ae 
they choose to come into a world family of democratic nations. We look to the 
day when all peoples of the world may live free lives untouched by tyranny, and 
according to their varying desires and their own consciences. We came here with 
hope and determination. We leave here friends in fact, in spirit and in purpose. 

This declaration had reference primarily to affairs in Europe 
disturbed by German ambitions. But the “United Nations,” their 
leaders, had another enemy to take account of. In 
The Cairo fighting this enemy the help of Russia could not be 

Conference had. Therefore, thero was a meeting of President 

Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and Generalissimo Clriang 
Kai-shek, held at Cairo. The decisions of this conference were made 
known to the world in the following declaration. 

“The military missions have agieed on future operations against Japan. The 
three great Allies are fighting thiB war to restrain and punish the aggression of 
Japan They covet no gain and have no thought of territorial expansion. 

‘‘It is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied since 1941, and that all territoiies stolen 
from China shall be restored. Japan will be expelled from all other territories taken 
by violence and greed. In due course Korea shall bccomo free and independent. 

“With these objects in view, the three Allies, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will persevere in the seriouB and prolonged 
operations necessary to procure the unconditional surrender of Japan." 

The promises made and the hopes expressed at Cairo cannot 
be be said to have taken shape since the next twe lve months. It is 
true that an invasion of India by Japan has boon 
Fight against beaten back in course of which places in the Naga 

Japan hills and in the little State of Manipur have found 

mention in modem world history, Fifty years back 
there was an attempt made by the ruling classes of Manipur to throw 
off the trammels of British authority ; and Manipur through Tikendra- 
jit, general of the army, showed to the world that heroism still 
lingered in the hills of the State that had in times beyond memory, 
during the Mahabharatan age, flit through Indian history. Seven hund¬ 
red miles south in the Arrakan area, British attempts to drive the 
Japanese were abortive, and remain so even in December, 1944. This 
part of the battle front being a British responsibility, the failure to make 
good can be explained by the fact that Britain was so engaged in Europe to 
be able to divert any major forces to the Indian Ocean area. It is 
true that the U. S. commander, Major-General Stillwell, was making 
things hum in a part of Indo-Burma frontiers with the help of his 
Chiuese troops, aided by U. S. 10th Air Force. But the main credit 
for the fight against Japan must go to the combined forces of U. S. 
marines, Australian and New Zealand divisions commanded by General 
MacArthur. The New Guinea and New Georgia positions of Japan bad 
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bean all but; liquidated. Babaul, the bey Japanese base in this area, 
still held. But it appears to have been rendered inoffensive. Nor, we 
have not heard that from this stronghold Japanese forces have issued 
to halt any of the offensives that under General MacArthur's direct¬ 
ion wore approaching the Marianas and the Marshal islands where since 
1919 Japan had been building various nests of offense and defense. 
But the main American efforts wore directed by Admiral Nimitz with 
his headquarters at Pearl Harbour against Japanese positions in the 
mid-Pacific. Carrier task forces hammered at Japan’s ‘unsinkable air¬ 
craft carriers”—the islands of Micronesia.” In the heart of these stood 
Truk, as “impregnable” as Nature and man could make it. It is a 

group of eleven hilly, defensible islands set in a 30-mile wide langoou 

and encircled by a coral reef. These islands can be shelled by capi¬ 
tal ships -standing off the reef, can be bombed down from the air. 
There have been one or two attacks on Truk reported in the Press. 
But it appears that this Japanese base has been neutralized or made 

useless to the Japanese. For, we havo to record that from Australia 

General MacArthur has been able to mount an attack on the Philip¬ 
pine islands, on the island of Leyete, without being troubled by 
Babaul or Truk. Wo can now regard Japan’s 1942 thrust at Australia 
as part of a delaying action only. Japanese bases in the heart of the 
mid-Paeific have not been able to halt the destructive activities directed 
by Admiral Nimitz from his 5,000 miles distant headquarters at Pearl 
Harbour, 

Prom this study it becomes possible to say that both in Europe 
and in Asia, the Axis Powers, Germany and Japan, appear to bo 
fighting on the defensive. How long they will be 
Sorrows & suffer- able to prolong the war, only the future can say. It 

ingB ol China ig on iy i c China that Japan appears to be making some 

headway. On the 7th of July, 1943, China celebrated 
a memorable anniversary; San Oh' i —"Triple Seven”, or the seventh 
day of the seven month of the seventh year of resistance to Japan. 
She had fought almost alone for these years ; her strategy of "soiling 
space for time” was not yet vindicated. Two terrible famines had 
swept Honan and Kvvantung. The price level was 87 times the pre¬ 

war level ; there was the ‘ hunger of vast armies for medicines and 
munitions", as there was the growing paralysis of transport. During 
the last twelve months since the declaration of Cairo, things have 
worsened in China. The recall of General Stillwell, the U. S.-born 
Chief of Staff of the Generalissimo, draw attention to this. The 
world’s Press was plastered with news that the Clriang Kai-shek 
regime was mediaeval, effete and reactionary ; that instoad of fighting 
the Japanese it has been conserving its forces and resources for the 
final brush-up with tho Chinese communists ; that an influential 

sector of the ruling class in China was in league with the Japanese 
and their Chinese supporters. From Moscow issued the voice of im¬ 
patience with Chinese ways of doing things, with the failure of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime to make it up with the Chinese communists 
at this supreme hour of crisis in the modern life of the country. In 
October-November, 1943, China was one of the great Powers of the 
world, one of the "Big Four”—the United States, the Soviet Union, 

Groat Britain, and China. As we write, this position seems to have 
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been lost by her ; at least we do not hear it from the lips of 

British public men and publicists. And at the eighth year of her 

war with Japan, China appears to have lost caste with the moulders 

of public opinion in the modern world. We in India can be obser¬ 
vers only of these developments in international politics, in the making 
and re-making of Great Powers. 

As we close the survey of things Indian, and things extra-Indian, in our 
attempt to understand and explain these, we cannot shake off the influence 
of the air of frustration that hovers over the world. The 
Hopoless hope system of administration that prevails in India has 

in India done nothing to enlist the heart and mind of the 

Indian people on the side of the "United Nations”; 
the enthusiasm and spirit of adventure that inform the life and 

conduct of the leading nations of the world are absent from India. 
Dissatisfaction with this order of things is becoming unhealthy, because 
it cannot find an outlet of expression. With a sense of fatality the 
masses of the people appear to be watching the shape of things, 
without hope and without any elation. Famine, pestilence, under¬ 
nourishment, these do not generate hope and elation. The classes who 
have been fighting for a bettor and more self-respecting life for their 
people appear to have accepted defeat at the hands of the bureau¬ 
cracy. But all hope is not lost as long as there are men amongst us 
who dare walk alone, braving the thunder and the rain. The generation 
of them who since the beginning of this eontury have been witnesses 
to the lashing of the waves of national foeling and their retirement 
into the troughs of depression, they do not lose hope. And the men 

and women who have followed them into paths of danger and sacri¬ 
fice, they do not lose hope. And in the inspiration of that memory, 
drawn by the vision of a renovated life for their people, they hope 
and work.—( Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb ). 



The Council of State 

Monsoon Session--New Delhi—2nd to 31st August 1943 

CONGRATULATIONS TO LORD WAVBLL 

The Council nf Stale, which began its monsoon session at New Delhi 
on the ‘'ml. August 1943 decided, on the suggestion of the President, Sir Alanekji 
J ludatihoy, to ik-nd congratulations to Field Marshall Vicount Wavell, a former 
member of the Council of State on his appointment as Viceroy of India. Pandit 
Kunzru thought the Council’s congratulations might have other implications, and 
to him, the course suggested by thu President, seemed to be rather unusual. 
Pandit Kuuzru further said it was not an unimportant matter as some members 
had tried to mike it. Such an action should only be taken if there was unanimity. 
If the Chair had consulted I’aity lenders before, it would have been better. They 
could not look at the matter from a purely personal point of view. They had to 
take the political aspect into consideration. Homo of them had criticised his appoint¬ 
ment. It would be unfair to those members, if a message was sent, purporting 

to bo from all sides of the House. T hey could only join in Bending a messngo if 

they were satis ied on the political side. He, was sure if the President asked the 
Council to drop the message, the Council would agree to do so. As regards 
Viscount Wavell, he said, it was the earnest wish that he might succeed where others 
lnid failed. M). /'. V. Supru said that they knew nothing about Viscount 
Waved's polities. He might prove to tie a good statesman, or equally, he might 

prove to be a had one. A question of principle was involved and they could not 

prejudge him and other him congratulations. They were not concerned with perso¬ 
nalities but with politics. The President reminded the House that ho had not 
mentioned a word about polities in bin original motion, lie had forty years of 
experience of tho work of tlio Council and was not going to introduce any politics 
in the message which was to he cabled. Thereupon, Pandit Kunzru and his party 
withdrew their opposition and the motion was adopted against great applause. 

Difference in Pay of Army Officers 

3rd. AUGUST 'The Council of State lo-dny rejected by 24 votes to 10, Pt. H. N. 
Kunzru’n resolution urging that Indian-commissioned otlicers serving abroad be 
paid at the samo late as liritish officers in tho Indian Army and that the Viceroy's 
commissioned otlicers and Indian soldiers serving abroad should be paid at the 
same rates as persons occupying corresponding positions in the British Army 
serving alongside the Indian Army. Moving his resolution, Paudit Kunzru said 
that his recent \isit to the Middle Fast had made him realise the urgency of tho 
question. The Indian otlicers there had strong feelings on this matter. Their 
salaries should not he compared with those of the British service officers, hut with 
regular British officers belonging to tlio Indian army. Although their pay was 
smaller, their expenses in messes and otherwise were just the same as those of 
British officers, Eveu the special allowances given to them were not sufficient to 
make up the difference. As regards V.C.O.'s, he pointed out, that thero wrb a 
great disparity between their pay and the pay of sergeants and warrant officers in 
the British army. The pay of a V.G.O. should he commensurate with the respon¬ 
sibility placed on him. The Pandit asked why there should be any difference in the 
remuneration of two persons serving together. The Indian officers in the Middle 
East had complained to him that they got lees than even the (Sudanese and the 
Singhalese. Sir But a Singh, Mr. Kalikar , Sir A, P. Pulro , li, B. Lulu Bum Saran 
Pass and Mr. Pid.shah supported the resolution. 

Declaring that no one was more concerned with the welfare and contentment 
of the Indian army than he was, his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
explained the factors which governed the pay of an army, and which were bound 
up with tho economic situation in no small degree, and observed that the pay of 
an army could net he separated from the general conditions of economy in the 
country from which the Mildicrs came and fiom conditions of pay in civil life. 
HaBty generosity might defeat its own object and might bring in flic end more 
discontentment. There was tho financial aspect to consider, but he ivae not basing 
his argument on that. The matter of pay of Indian officers and soldierB would 
remain his constant care so long as he remained C.-in-C. in India. It would be 

10 
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his con Blunt endeavour to reward Indian troops for their great deeds of gallantry. 
So far as the motive of the resolution was concerned, he was in entire sympathy, but 
the proposals it contained were only one part of the proposals that he was exa¬ 
mining for the whole Indian army. It was well-known, he said, that discrepancies 
existed and had existed for tome time, as a result of which—it was also common 
knowledge—some officers must have felt a certain amount of dissatisfaction. The 
mover did not urge the same rates of pay every where, but only in the Middle East 
command. After referring to the claims of those serving in Burma, Ceylon 
and Aden, who were also carrying the same burden as British soldiers, he Haid 
if larger scales were introduced for those serving overseas, it might create a difficult 
situation and those in India would naturally clamour. Proceeding, the O.-in-C, 
said that without reasonable contentment, an army could not be efficient. But this 
contentment must be reached by means which .were within bounds of reason. It 
might ho difficult to gainsay the theory that men serving in the same field, doing 
the same kind of work, should receive the same remuneration. If tbo mover 
thought that the prestige of an army suffered because of lower pay, ho was wrong. 
He asked the mover to withdraw the resolution in view of his assurance that ho 
would constantly endeavour to improve tho welfare and contentment of the Indian 
army. Replying to the debate, Pandit Kunzru said he could not regard the assurance 
as sufficient, lie was, therefore, unable to withdraw the resolution. The resolution 
was lost by 24 vote to 10. 

South African Pechunci Legislation 

4th. AUGUST The Council of State discussed the South African Pegging legis¬ 
lation to day. Mr. G, S. P-wnan, Secretary, Indian Overseas Department, 
initiating the discussion, said thru, the Government considered tho legislation as 
repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. He read short extracts from some of 
the speeches made on the Bill in the South African Parliament to indicate that at 
least some of tho members of the Uoion Parliament also regarded the Bill as 
inopportune and repugnant. He claimed that people in Bouth Africa were already 
aware of the keen resentment aroused in India by all shades of political thought 
and of the identity of views between the Government and tho people in that 
respect. Mr. P, N. Sapru, Sir A. P. Patro, Pandit Kunzru , Mr. Parkar, Rai Bahadur 
Srinarain Mahta, Mr. Padshah, Rai Bahadur liavi Saran Das, Mr. Kalikar and 
Sir Charanjit Singh participated in the debate. 

Mr. Sapru who spoke with considerable feeling, charged tho South African 
Government with definite breach of the Cape Town Agreement. lie claimed that 
the living space in Bouth Africa was very much less for Indians as compared to 
Europeans. Mr. Sapru was totally opposed to statutory segregation and wanted 
economic sanctions to be applied immediately against South Africa. He did not 
want any South African to command an Indian army and urged that the Govern¬ 
ment should impose all the social, political and economic disabilities on South 
Africans at present resident in India as those imposed on Indian settlers in South 
Africa. Pandit Kunzru wanted the Council to judge the issue against the back¬ 
ground of India’s war effort, testimony to which was paid by the Viceroy on 
ftlonday last. Indian Boldiers, he said, were responsible for saving Africa aim yet 
the attitude of the South African Government had remained unaltered. Bandit 
Kunzru said that the Cape Town Agreement had remained a dead letter and new 
devises were being discovered to drive Indians out of Africa. Tho Begging Act 
closed further avenues for Indians to invest their savings. Pegging legislation, he 
claimed, would inflict serious economic injuries on Indians in South Africa, 'lie 
urged that all South Africans in service Hhould be sent awuy at once'and economic 
sanctions should be enforced against South Africa forthwith. 

Mr. Mahta was opposed to the withdrawal of the High Commissioner and 
regretted that the Government had not consulted the Standing Emigration Com¬ 
mittee on the subject. Mr. Padshah supported economic sanctions on behalf of the 
Muslim League Party. He wanted the withdrawal of the Indian Army from 
Africa. 

Rai Bahadur Lain Ram Saran Das said whenever two Governments fell out 
the natural conclusion would bo the breaking off of diplomatic relations. It might 
be said the Government of India in this case had put as much pressure as they 
could and presumably they could do no more, but they should recall their High Com¬ 
missioner, as there should be complete severance of diplomatic and trade relations 
with South Africa. Mr. Kalikar asked what the British Government had done to 
prevent the passage of the Pegging Bill and to see that Indians were not maltreated. 
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Hh saitl unless there were economic Sanctions heliitid the action which the Govern¬ 
ment of India contemplated taking against South Africa, the white races could not 
be made to appreciate that Indiana were also human beings. Winding up the 
discussion, Mr. Bosnian said the result of the debate was highly satisfactory and 
Government felt that the purpose they had in mind in initiating tliis debate had 
uesit well-served by the discussion. Mr. Bo/.mau did not like to express his or 
the Government cf India’s opinion on those suggestions at that stage, as lie wished 
to avoid all appearance of supporting the Union Government. But, he said, all these 
suggestions would be carefully considered. 

Reconstitution of Hindu Law 

5th. AUGUST Discussing nori-oflieial resolutions to-day, the Council of State 
adopted R, B. Srnarmn Mahlku'x resolution, recommending the reconstitution of 
the Hindu Law Committee for the purpose of suitably amending and codifying the 
Hulun law in all its bninclictf. R. JJ. Afnhllut ruler red to ths Kau Committee's 
monumental work, which Government had also recognised, lie asked why Govern¬ 
ment had not fulfilled their promises. Was it duo to the addition of more reac¬ 
tionary members in the executive Council, he asked. The Hindu society, Mr. 
Mahtha claimed, had held progressive views mid had always adjusted itself to the 
needs of the times, assimilating certain things and eliminating others. 
^ j.*,. 1 ^ was imperative that iho entire law should be amended 

and codified in the light of modern needs. He maintained that the Hindu India 
was behind his resolution and Government would have the utmost backing in this 
task. Mr. 1\ A. Supra characterised the present social system to he responsible 

for having brought about the. ruin ol the country. Ho wanted the Hindu Boeiety 

to be based on modern democratic concepts and the ugly caste system done away 
with. He felt that the Hindu members in the Executive Council represented the 
most reactionary element not only in polities but in religious matters. He was, 

therefore, apprehensive of the fate of the report of a committee of the kind sug¬ 

gested in the resolution. Modern Hindu mind, he said, was for progress and 
modern Hindu mind would carry the whole country with it, Sardar Sobha Singh 
also urged on the Government to reappoint the committee. Ho maintained that 
interpretations mid decisions of the High Courts and the Privy Council on various 
matters pertaining to the Hindu law, were so different and confusing that there 
was a radical tiled of the codification of the entire law and tho completion of the 
work of the R tu Committee. Mr. Ralikur conceded that codification of the 
Hindu law might be necessary, but he entertained doubts if it would be practicable 
or even possible to have tho whole law codified by a committee, working in normal 
manner, within three or even live years, lie wanted the committee to bo represen¬ 
tative of all shades of Hindu opinion. As for amending the Hindu law, be was 
doubtful if a committee, holding particular views, could amend the law in 
a form that would be acceptable to the whole of India, lie repudiated 
the claim that the modern Hindu mind had been able to change the 
mind of tho masses, Rai Bahadur Laid Rian Seiran Das, said that it 
was only when reformers in the legislature could carry tho masses with them that 
their utterances would have any (fleet. He naiad wind tho position would be if 
a majority community in a legislature decided to pull down all churches and 
carried their delusion into effect. Just its there were safeguards in constitutions on 
the Continent against this type ol action, he wanted the Indian constitution also to 
have similar safeguards for tlio interests of tho minority communities and thoso 
who belonged to orthodox classes. He would not at that stage object to the for¬ 
mation of the committee, but dcaiied that the committee should consist of all 
shades of opini >n, including the orthodox. Mr. Iloxsain Imam said that it was 
not a resolution on which there could be any violent difference of opinion. It 
would bo patting the cart, before the horse, if the resolution w»h opposed oil the 
assumption that some of the amendments suggested by the committee would not 
be acceptable to the Hindu society. Replying on behalf of the Government, Mr, 
S. A. Lai, Dej uty Secretary, Legislative Department, said, the recommendation 
embodied in the resolution was one with which, in principle, he had the fullest 
sympathy. But. Government would have to consider, whether a comprehensive 
codification of the Hindu law was a task to which it would be appropriate to devote 
time and labour (luring the war period. Government would, of course, pay due 
regard to the attitude of the House. In the circumstances, he believed, that the 
mover would perhaps seek leave of the House to withdraw the resolution. If the 
resolution was pressed to a division, Government would remain neutral, concluded 
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Mr, Lai, Pandit Kunzru held that the Government’s reply indicated a departure 
in the attitude of the Government towards the question of the codification of the 
Hindu law in successive stages, to which it had committed itself in the preamble 
to the bill relating to Hindu Intestate Succession. Government had now chosen to 
be neutraN but he apprehended that they would soon go further and jettison the 
Hindu Intestate Succession Bill. Winding up the debate, Mr, Uahtha objected to 
the absence of the Law Member from the House on i-ueh an important occasion 
and expressed surprise at the change in the attitude of the Government. Nobody 
shouted ‘no’, when votes were taken, and the resolution was passed. The Council 
accepted the resolution of Mr. P, N, Sapru , recommending to the Government to 
represent to His Majesty’s Government that an Agent to the Government of India 
be appointed in British Guiana and Trinidad to watch the Indian interests. The 
resolution was unanimously passed. 

Alarming Position of Hindu Cattle 
6th. AUGUST:—The Council of State discussed Mr. Hossain Imam's 
resolution urging the import of meat from U. S. A. and Australia for the require¬ 
ments of the defence services and also recommending the import of livestock from 
nearby countries for supply to the agriculturists at reduced prices to encourage the 
grow-more-food campaign, Sir Jogendra Singh, in the course of his Bpeech, gave 
the assurance that his Department were anxiously watching the cattle position and 
that there was at present no real cause for alarm. As regards the recommendations 
made by the mover, Sir Jogendra pointed out, the need for such action had not 
arisen, but if it did, he was sure that the Food Member would give the recommen¬ 
dation every consideration. Upon this assurance the mover withdrew his resolution. 
In the course of the debate before the resolution was withdrawn, Mr. Bossain 
Imam said that the main background of the resolution was the large consumption 
of meat by foreign troops and prisoners of war in India. The number of cattle 
slaughtered now had risen by five times the peace-time number. Moreover in 
peacetime it was only the surplus cattle that was slaughtered, but now attractive 
prices were offered and the best cattle taken away for meat purposes. Not only 
were the agriculturists affected, hut ghee and milk had also become scarce through¬ 
out India. He ssid 2,76000 head of cattle were slaughtered in this country during 

the last, jear. He alleged that orders of the Central Government regarding 

protected cattle were not being carried out by the slaughterers notwithstanding the 
fact the slaughter of cattle was looked down upon by a large majority of the 
people of India. They could not carry out the grow-more-Iood campaign side by 
side with this slaughter. He, therefore, urged that in order to relieve the 
situation dehydrated moat should be imported from U. 8. A. and Australia as also 
milk for the use of the troops and livestock be imported from neighbouring 
countries. 11, B. Mahtha related conditions in the province of Bihar and said 
that the price of a pair of bullocks had gone up five times. It was useless to 
have campaigns like ‘grow more food.' because any agriculturist, if he had land, 
cattle and money to purchase seed, would do his utmost for the crop. He did not 

know the shipping position, but he hoped the Government would do their best in 

the matter. R. B, Bala Ram Saran Vas said that slaughter of cattle had begun 
in districts where there used to be no slaughter. Pure ghee was so scarce that it 
was not available even, for religious ceremonies. Mr. P. N. Sapru apprehended 
that when the attack on Burma would be launched and more Allied forces came 
to India, the number of cattle slaughtered would increase. lie criticised the 
non-publication of tho health report during the last two years on the excuse of 
paper economy. Pandit Kunzru said that so far as be was aware Government had 
done nothing practical to increase livestock of the right kind as would increase the 
supply of ghee and milk in tho country. As U. S. A. and Australia had flourishing 
meat trade, he felt, it would put on them a smaller" strain than oti this country 
to Bupply the meat requirements of the Government of India. The resolution waB 
further supported by Mr .Padshah, Mr. Mahd. Hossain and Sir Buta Singh and 
Sir Hissam-ud-Din while Sir A, P, Patro did not approve of the proposal to 
import cattle from abroad as foreign bulls would not thrive in India. He urged 
that cattle breeding should be intensively developed with the material available in 
India. Sir Jogendra _ Singh , Member, Education, Health and Lands, expressed 
sympathy with the object of the resolution. Sir Jogendra laid stress on the need 
of proper nutrition for all the Indian people and said in a country like India, 
milk was the most important part of diet and the problem therefore was to 
increase India’s milk supply. He announced that he was appointing a committee 
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to consider the public health in India and he was glad that Sir Joseph Bhore had 
agreed to preside over the committee. The mover withdrew the resolution and the 
Council adjourned till the 10th. 

Rectpuociity Act Amend Bjlt. 

10th. AUGUST 1 The Council of State to-day passed, without amendment, 
the Reciprocity Aet Amendment Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly. Messrs. 
Bozman, Kunzru., Padshah, Kaltkar, Bamsurandas, Jiossain Imam and Doctor 
Khare participated in the discussion. Mr. Bozman, moving the consideration of 
the hill, explained that the Government had originally iclt that they would be able 
to deal with the problem, such as had arisen from tile South African Begging 
Legislation, lay the rule-making powers given to them by the original Act. lie 
said that the bill was of general applicability and tho Council would bo well advised 
to deal with die bill without discussing the south African situation, which the 
House had already discussed. Pandit Kanzru was doubtful of the effectiveness of 
the legislation. He said that (lie crux of the problem lay whether they in India, could 
deprive any South African of his franchise. Hu maintained that they could not 
under tho Government of India Act, 1235. The same thing applied to South Africans 
holding office in India. Under the Government of India Act, Indian legislatures 
were powerless to dismiss them, cvm if they wanted to do so. He urged that the 
Government should approach liis Majesty’s Government for amendment of tho 
Govern mailt of India Act. This demand of Pundit Kunzru was supported by 
other speakers, all of whom urged that the Government of Judin Act should be amen¬ 
ded forthwith to make retaliation against South Africa effective. Mr. Bozman , 
replying to tho debate, pointed out that the hill was of general application and was 
not specifically directed against South Africa. He wanted the House to realise 
the likely repercussions of such a statutory provision in other parts of the Empire. He 
admitted the correctness of the position stated by Pandit Kunzru in regard to 
franchise and holding office uuder the Government of India Act and 
said that the Government had taken note of tho views expressed in 
the House to day, particulaily in rogard to their approaching His MajeBty’a 
Government for an amendment of the Government of India Act. Dr. Khare said that 
the bill will bo enforced at ouce. He admitted that it did not go a long way to 
deal with the problem faciug them, but he wanted the Council to realise that India 
was a dependency, while South Africa was an independent dominion. There were 
all the disabilities resulting from the i>oIitical status of ludia to which they must 
not shut thoir eyes. The Council passed the bill and adjourned till August 12. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

12th. AUGUST:—The Council of State discussed the food situation to-day. 
Major-General Wood, initiating the discussion, raado a comprehensive survey of 
the food problem and examined the roasous for au insufficient degree of success of 
Government’s policy in the last six months. General Wood postulated that what¬ 
ever tho food policy might be In the country, there was but one instrument and 
one machinery for the execution of that policy, namely, the administrative organi¬ 
sations of the provinces and States Hu added “I wish to make it clear that not 
only have the Genual Government uo executive instrument on machinery for the 
execution of food administration, but that it would be improper for the Centre to 
attempt to build up such an instrument and impossible to do so, even were it 
deemed desirable to do so. He held that, while the Centre could plan, co-ordinate 
assist and direct, it was dependent for execution on tho administrations of the 
provinces and States. It meant that the measure of success of food administration 
in India depended, iu tho aggregate and in the ultimate resort, on the efficiency or 
otherwise of food administration by the provinces and States. Sido by side, 
General Wood, stressed the importance of physical control aa a basis for all other 
forma of control. 

The first problem to be faced, he said, was bow to secure an adequate flow of 
foodgrnit!8. He would not grudge the cultivator the little extra that circumstances 
now permitted him to eat. There, however, remained tho extremely difficult 
problem of ensuring that the cultivator did not withhold more than he required. 
Iu this connection General Wood felt that the big zemindars ami landowners of this 
country had not appreciated the extent to which it had been put in their power to 
assist India ii. her food difficulties to-day. He added : “If the bigger man hoards 
ids stock for n higher price it will not be without its effects on the smaller man. 
In this first stage of physical control, the big landowners and zamiudars have a 
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responsibility, I am speaking in my personal capacity and I hope the future will 
show a better leadership than has been apparent in the last six months.’ 1 Procee¬ 
ding, General Wood said that the Central Government had the prime respons- 
bility that must rest On the Centre alone of distributing the surplus of the provinces 
and States, He, however, explained that the portion that was handed over by the 
Central Government to a deficient provinco was but a small fraction ot the totality 
of its requirements. Arguing from this, General Wood maintained 
that, the salvation of a provinco or a State did not lie in a species of 

charity handed out by the Centre, The major portion of iheir salvation 
lay within their own boundaries, Dealing with Bengal, General Wood said that 
in addition to the assistance brought to Bengal by free trade, the Government of 
India hud delivered to that province over one train a day of foodgrains from 
Jannry 1 .to July 31, To turn to the future, “Aus" crop was beginning to be 
harvested and would progresively come into the market during September, This 
rice crop, if shared at one pound per head per day, will provide fully for the 
requirements of tho sixty million people of Bengal for upwards of ninety days 
if the domestic resources of the province were brought under some form of control¬ 
led distribution. 

Rat Bahadur Lain Ram Saran Dass comdemncd the present syslem of 

purchases by the Government and suggested that the whole crop should be pur¬ 
chased by the Government and then distribution made, in accordance with the 
advice of a committee of officials and public-men, which should he constituted for 
the purpose, Lala Kam Saran also referred to a responsible Minister of the Punjab 
having lectured to Zamindars to hoard stocks find not to bring them to market, 
and asked what the Government of India had done to meet thin open challenge to 
the Central Government. Ho wondered why no action had been taken. 

Mr. M, N. Dalai said the food situation in the country was very seriou s. 
Food riots once they started, he warned, might become a greater menace to India 
than even Japanese aggression. Mr. Dalai asked the Government of India to give 
up all considerations of provincial autonomy, when the question of the life and 
death of so many people was before them, and also lo lay aside excuses of lack of 

shipping space. Government should import loodgrains and also import more 

agricultural machinery. 

Sir Data Singh stated that in the Punjab agents coming from deficit provinces 
had been buying wheat freely at an average rate of about Its. 10 per annum. The 
overhead charges of taking the same to distances of 1,000 miles came to about 
Its, 2-8 per maund. He understood that Hour in Calcutta was selling at 
Its. 3f> or above per maund. He, therefore, liked to ask the Government hh to who 
pocketed tho enormous difference between the buying price in the Punjab 

and the selling price in Calcutta. Proceeding, Kir Bttla thigh 

said the Punjab would not like to sell cheaply to traders and so enable 
them to make enormous profits at the cost of the cultivator. If they 
could be assured that prices in deficit, areas would be controlled and that 

dying people would get their food at actual pm chase prices plus freight and essential 
minimum overhead charges, then this province would be happy to be selling at 

prices far below those prevailing in Bengal. lie strongly refuted the charge that 
cultivators in the Punjab were hoarding wheal with a view to profiteering. 

Mr, S. K. Roy Ohaudhury said Bengal bad fallen on very evil days. They 
had cyclones and floods and tho crops were a libeled. He urged that famine should 
he declared in the province. 

Col. Sir Hissamuddin asked the Government to consider the feasibility of 
gradually introducing free trade throughout India as the means of ensuring Bteady 
supply, thereby bringing down the geucral price level, 

Sir David Devarloss complained that Government had been all along under 
the impression that food was no problem for India. Even the Rationing .Expert, 
recently brought from England before lie literally landed in the country, expressed 
his opinion that there waH no shortage, but the country suffered from hoarding. 
Where are thu hoarded stocks, asked Sir David. Had Government discovered them 
and had they punished the hoarders ? He referred t,o the serious outbreak of 
cholera in Malabar and other parts of tho Madras presidency and said owing to 
malnutrition, the people had no stamina to r, sist, tho disease. He said it was 
time that Government stopped thinking of prestige and rules and regulations. They 
should rush food to the distress areas, and import foodstuffs from outside to meet 
the shortage in the country. 
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Sir A, P. Patro regretted that while both the urban and rural population 
were Buffering, a certain class of people were taking advantage of the situation and 
exploiting it to their own ends, He failed to And a proper appreciation of the 
condition in the rural areas in the speeches of the Food Member in the Assembly 
and tlie Food Secretary in the Council this morning. He urged the Central 

Government to strongly advise the provinces to move in the matter and relievo 

distress in the rural areas. 

Sir Jogenilra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands, said; Wo 

complain of high prices of foodstuffs. The fact is that we, the educated classes, 
have done little to improve rural conditions mid to modernise production. We 
have been caught by the war with the result that normal channels of trade have ceased 
to flow. Sir Jotcntlra announced diet his department were preparing material for 
committees whica would plan a programme of rural reconstruction. The Educa¬ 
tional Adviser wng engaged in collecting material for a programme of education, 
both literary and technical. An agricultural committee would be at work from 

about November 1, this year. 

Mr. Hosmin Imam deplored that the Food Department which was essentially 
responsible for maintaining the homo front had been mado a shuttle cock. He 
felt that they could not get a fair deal when there was no security of tenure for 
the members holding the portfolio. Referring to the present crisis, Mr. Jlossain 
Imam asserted that as much as Its. 3,1b lakhs worth of foodgrains had been expected 
during March on private account, the figures for April, being Rs. 3,54 laklig. The 
export of foodgruiiiH during l!)-t2-}.'l wore worth Rs. 47 crores. 

The Sfaharajkumar of Nnslit/mr claimed that export of rice from India and 
storage of food tor the defence servlets had contributed to the present situation. In 
his opiniou purchase of the whole stock by the Oovernment and distribution to the 
entire imputation of the province hy a sy-Hiera of coutrol and rationing was the only 
remedy to meet the situation in Bengal. 

Messrs, Kumar Shankar Ray <■ hamlhurt/, Alt Ashgar and N. K. Dus also 
participated in the debate. Mr. Dus complained that Orissa had suffered by 
sudden introduction of free trade. Largo number of people from the neigh¬ 
bouring province of Bengal invaded his province and bought up Btock at high 
prices, lie disputed the claim that Orissa was a surplus province. 

IStb. AUGUST Mr. N, K. Das, continuing liis speech from yesterday, said 
there were visible signs of scarcity in Orissa also. He considered that the situation 
in Bengal had arisen on account of natural calamities, exports to Ceylon and huge 
military purchases. lie stressed ilie need of a vigorous policy in respect of the 
grow-morc-food campaign. Sir Ram uni Union said that while he thought that the 
Central Government could not be held aolely responsible for past mistakes, no 
useful purpose would be served in trying to apportion blame. 'The immediate task 
was to direct all efforts to solve tho problem. 

R, P. S. K. Das said that it was due to lack of foresight on the part of the 
Government that Bengal had been placed in its present position, lie had seen peo¬ 
ple in Calcutta going through the con lints of the dustbins in search of » lew pie¬ 
ces of food. He admitted tbut the miliiaiy had to be property fed, hut they should 
make purchases in excess of their needs, especially in these days of distress. He 
wanted the Government of India to declare famine in Bengal and institute control' 
over stocks and prices. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru asserted that, it was the want of a food policy by 
the Government of India which was responsible for the present food crisis in the 
country. Referring to the constitutional issue, the Pandit said that tbo Govern¬ 
ment of ludia were not bo helpless as they made tho people believe. He said sure¬ 
ly if the Government were all powerful to keep Mr. Gandhi in detention and pre¬ 
vent all contacts with him, they could also compel the Provincial Governments to 
follow their central food policy. He referred to the amendments of the Govern¬ 
ment of ludia Act and declaration of emergency by tho Governor-Generai after the 
outbreak of the war. The powers given fo the Governor-General, ho said, wore in¬ 
tended to bo used in a crisis like Unit of food and he failed to understand why 
they wore not being used . The Pandit urged for a radical change in the Govern- 
of India’s policy to secure better co-operation with the people and provinces of 
India. 'The establishment of National Government would solve the problem, he 
said. He wauted a central purchasing agency with a businessman at its head and 
urged that the Government should’set aside legal diflicullics and stand up as the 
Government of the country and not merely as the servant of provincial Governments. 
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An earnest appeal for co-operation ami help was made by the new Food Mem¬ 
ber, Sir Jawttla Prosad Srivastava. lie said : “In the name of our country, I 
appeal, may I demand co-operation and help ? In this task, without the help of my 
colleagues, without the fullest co-operation of the public and their leaders and their 
Government, nothing can he accomplished. I will not spare myself or my depart¬ 
ment, in seeking the job through.. He continued: “I wish to democratize the 
department in the sense that it must work in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, for whose benefit it exists. At the same time, it will not hesitate to re¬ 
inforce ruthlessly any measure which may he necessary and to crush any individual 
or corporation who seek to profit from the Bufferings of the many. I will not hesi¬ 
tate to enforce an all-India policy in a vital matter of this kind. I am determined 
not to give in to complacency or defeatism. With God’s help I promise that nothing 
will be left undone to get the results that the country demands. And I am sure that 
I have your support, and co operation in this tremendous tusk (cheers). As for importing 
foodgrains into India, ho said that he entirely agreed with the suggestions and 
would use his best endeavours for that purpose. He disclosed that Mis Majesty’s 
Government had been approached on the subject. He however warned the 
Council that the matter did not rest with him. The provision of shipping and 
foreign exchange were some of the difficulties but, lie said that be would do 
his best. Similarly, the provision of more consumers' goods for the cultivator wub 
having his fullest support, Lastly, he welcomed the suggestion that landlords and 
those who had a stake in tho countryside should take a larger and more direct 
interest in the growing and procurement ot food and it was his intention to see 
how best they could harness them to that end. 

Control and more control until complete rationing was achieved was the 
policy of the Government of Indio, declared Major-General Wood, Food Hecretary, 
winding up the debate. This plan of the Government has been unfolded to the 
public and he was at a loss to understand why Government were being accused of 
not disclosing their future plan. Major-General Wood made reference to free-trade 
and said that it should be recognised that it did not necessarily mean the free 
buying and selling of goods ; it also meant, freedom in the matter of transport, 
availability of transport and other considerations and to talk of free trade in con¬ 
ditions that obtained in war and as applying in this country was a misnomer. It 
could be only a partial free trade and under it., the easiest outlet the longest purse, 
would win. The Council (lion adjourned. 

Export op Rice from Cai.outta 

14th. AUGUST In the Council of State to-day, the Chairman, Sir David 
Devadoss, who presided in the absence of the President, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
said that, ho could not admit Mr. !’. V, Kaliker's adjournment motion to discuss 
the failure of the Government, to stop export of a large consignment of rice from 
Calcutta to South Africa. Sir David explained that a chairman hud all the powers 
of the President only inside tho House, but had no authority to admit questions, 
resolutions and adjournment motions, notice of which wsb usually given before 
the House met. He, therefore, could not admit the adjournment motion, which 
was tabled just before the meeting started to-day. He would leave it to the dis¬ 
cretion of the President and the motion, if admitted, could come up at the next 
meeting. Adjourning the House till Friday, the Chairman said that if an earlier 
meeting was desired, members would be notified. 

Delhi University Bill 

28th AUGUST :—The Council of Htate took up the consideration ol the Delhi 
University Bill to-day, as passed by the Central Assembly. The Education member, Sir 
Jogindra Singh making the motion claimed that the fundamental educational 
principles which found sanction in the Bill had not been challenged ; and the 
controversy ranged round other aspects which had no direct relation with education. 
The main object of the Bill and of the reorganisation scheme, he said, was to create 
in Delhi, the capital city, an All-Imlia University of the first rank, which would 
set a standard for other universities to follow. Proceeding, Sir Jogindra Singh said 
that the most, important featnro of the Bill was the three-year degree course. The 
advantages of such a change were obvious. It would give the high schools a higher 
standard of scholarship and better qualified teachers ; it would give the universities 
better prepared nnd generally more mature students, Sir Bamunni Menon strongly 
opposed the creation of the All-India University at Delhi on the immense scale, 
which as far as he oould gather, i£.&s contemplated in the Delhi University scheme, 
when vast areas ol illiteracy remained in India, requiring to be reclaimed” He said 
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that it would be absolutely unjustifiable to spend the tax-payers’ money on what 
could bu characterised as “white elephant in academic robes” in Delhi. Mr. Hoosain 
Imam criticised the Government for not circulating the Bill and not referring it to a 
joint select committee of both the Houses. Mr. P N. Sapru could not complain that 
the Bill was not timely or opportune. He, however, felt that a prejudice had been 
created agaiust the Biil from the outset. The Bill did not only give effect to the 
tluee-year degree course, hut changed the character and the constitution of the 
University. 

Slat. AUGUST :—The Council of Stale passed the Delhi University Bill to-day. 
Thirty two amendments were discussed to-day, all of which were rejected hy the 
Council. On the amendment relating to colleges being situated in close proximity 
to one another and to the University, Mr. John Sargent declared that the University 
would give the most sympathetic consideration to the question of conveyance for non¬ 
resident students. Moving that the Bill be passed, Sir Jogindra Singh said : “As 
days pass and a netv world takes shape it is my hope that communities in all 
spheres of life wilt take their proper share as sous of India”. Mr. P. N. Sapru 
stressed the importance of Indian languages and physical education. Mr. 
Kalikar criticised the lack of provision for migration of students. 
Sardar Bahalur Sohha Singh, criticised the attitude of the Muslim League 
on the Bill. Mr. Padshah asserted that the hopes expressed by the Government 
would not be realised unless the legitimate rights of the minorities were adequately 
safeguarded in the University, Mr. Hossain Imam hoped that the Government 
would not sleep over the demands of minorities but would soon translate their 
undertaking into a reality. Pandit Kunzru urged that the Government should 
bring in necessary legislation to give statutory status to the Board of Secondary 
Education in Delhi. Sir Jogindra Singh, winding up the discussion, declared that 
he had been pleading that the Centre must have control over education and he 
would do his best to secure funds for education in the country. The Bill was passed. 

Food Situation in Bkngai. 

The Council devoted the rest of the afternoon to discussing Pandit Kunzru’s 
adjournment motion relating to the Central Government’s ban on ihe publication 
of Dr. S. P. Mookerji’s statement on the food situation in Bengal. Pandit Kunzru, 
making his motion, referred to the recent publication hy the ‘ Statesman ’ of 
pictures of Bengal distress over foodgrains. If the Government of India, he 
argued, did not desire publication of any nows concerning Bengal distress, why 
did they permit the publication of pictures hy the ‘Statesman’ which had created 
deep impression on the minds of the Indian, public. Pandit Kunzru claimed that Dr. 
Mookerji’s statement wbb not such as would have created panic in the country. 
He deplored the lack of uniformity of censorship. Mr. Kalikar was likewise 
surprised that when photographs were allowed to be published why should the 
Government have banned the publication of Dr. Mookerji’s statement ? Mr. P N, 
Sapru assorted that the Government had not taken any effective step to relieve 
distress in Bengal. Mr. Hossain Imam claimed that the statement of Dr. Mookerji 
was most improper. Hr. Mookerji tried to make political capital even out of the 
distress of the people. At the same time he could not condone the Government 
for letting pictures of Bengal distress be published and ban the publication of the 
statement. Mr, S, Roy Chowdhury and Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Pas further 
supported the motion. Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das aBked the Government why 
were they sleeping after the Burma rice supplies had been cut off. The Govern¬ 
ment should have preserved rice supplies, iustead of exporting it to countries 
outside India. The Home Secretary, Mr. Mr. Conran Smith, replying to the debate, 
referred to members criticising the food policy instead of confining their remarks 
to the motion before the House. Mr. Hossain Imam, for instance, he said had 
condemned the statement of Dr. Mookerji and at the same time had asked the 
Government to get out. He did not know which Government he meant. 

Mr. Hossain Imam : Government of India. 

Mr. Roy Chowdhury : No, the Bengal Government must get out first. 

Referring to Dr. Mookerji’s statement, Mr, Conran-Smith said that a summary 
of the statement was put out by the leading news agencies, The Chief PreBB 
Adviser, whe t he saw the full text of the statement, was of the opinion that it 
contained certain objectionable passages, which exploited the food situation for 
political purpose. The Chief Press Adviser, therefore, advised the newspapers not 
to publish the statement oulside Bengal. The summary of the statement, however, 
was published in many newspapers. There were passages in the statement to 

11 
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which no objection could be taken and it was significant that only Buch passages 
were published in two of Bengal papers, namely the ‘Hindustan Standard' and 
‘Advance,’ Mr. Conran-Smith referred to the “Muslim correspondent of the 
“Statesman’,” who had described the statement as heavily loaded against the Bengal 
Ministry without any concrete and helpful suggestion for the relief of the Bengal 
distress. No member of the House, said the Home Secretary, had made any 
concrete suggestion for the Bengal Relief. Government had no objection to state¬ 
ments being published on the Bengal situation, but in the present times of war, utmost 
care and restraint was essential for the safety of the country. Nothing should be 
done to endanger the safety of the country. Mr. Padshah, did not feel justified 
to support an attack on the Bengal Ministry. The motion was talked out and 
the Council adjourned ‘sine die.’ 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—15 to 24 November 1943 

Monetary Hm.r to Bengal 

The autumn session of the Council of State commenced at Now Delhi on 
the 15th. November 1943 and continued till the 24th. November. The President read 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s message to the Legislature. This was in terms similar 
to the one sent to the Assembly on the opening day. The members of the Progressive 
and Muslim League parties remained seated. 

17th. NOVEMBER :—The Council of State discussed non-official resolutions 
today. Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution urging a grunt of Rs. 1 crore or more to 
Bengal to meet the present emergency of food shortage occupied the House for the 
better part of the day. Mr. Hossain Imam was supported by Mr. Padshah, Kumar 
Shankar Roy Chawdhury and Rai Bahadur Srinarain. Sir A. P. Patro and 
Mr. Dalai opposed the resolution while Mr. J. H. Burden felt that the resolution 
was premature. Mr. C. E. Jones, Finance Secretary, did not agree with Mr. Hossain 
Imam that sympathy with Bengal did not mean anything unless it was accom¬ 
panied with money. Mr. Jones wanted the Council to visualise the effect of 
pouring money into famine-affected areas of Bengal. It would lead to further 
inflation, he said. The problem in Bengal was to get on with the job. It would 
be premature to say that the Centro would step in ami moot the deficit in Bengal 
budget, he said. The resolution was withdrawn. 

The Council next passed Mr. P. N, Sapru’s resolution asking the Government 
to keep in view the necessity of finding funds for educational expansion and 
public health improvement in India. Mr. Sapru had originally urged for the 
building up of a reconstruction fund for the purpose, but. when the Government 
spokesmen, Mr. C, E, Jones explained Government difficulties in accepting the 
principle of making bloc allocations for individual purposes at this juncture, 
Mr. Sapru altered the text of his resolution and the House agreed to pass it in 
the amended form. The amended resolution instead of advancing a proposal for 
a reconstruction fund, urged the Government “to keep in view the necessity of 
finding funds for the purpose”. 

Before adjournment Pandit Kunzru moved his resolution urging the removal 
of restrictions on the publication of news not relating to the war and in particular 
news relating to the internal political conditions and the economic well-being of 
the people. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

19th. NOVEMBER :—The Council of State began the three-day debate on food situa¬ 
tion in the country to-day. Mr. B. It. Sen, initiating discussion, traced the history of 
food crisis in Bengal and the steps the Centra] Government had taken to meet 
the crisiB. The key to the problem in Bengal is not so much what we can send 
from outside : and under the most favourable conditions we can send only limited 
quantities compared to the total production which is available within the province ; but 
the extent to which we are able to restore public confidence which has yet to 
recover from the shocks it had received and get the marketable surplus of the 
local produce resume its normal flow.” On the question of procurement Mr, Sen 
disclosed that the Government of India intend to examine the possibility of 
establishing central foodgrains monopoly which was recognised to be the only 
completely satisfactory solution. Meanwhile procurement for domestic requirements 
and for export must continue to be carried out by Local Government agencies 
under general supervision, Mr. Sen declared that the Government of India were 
watching with equal care the situatiou in other seriously deficit areas in India, 
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Mich as Travancore, Cochin, Deccan States and Bombay, the Ceded Districts of 
Madras and the cyclone-affected districts of Orissa and were taking all possible 
relief measures for them. 

Sir A. P. Palro regretted that famine had been made the sport of politics in 
Bengal. He thought the two parties were fighting for power and the result 
was that the people were starving. It was a crime to gamble with human lives and 
the country’s safety. He said that the provincial Government having proved 
inefficient, the military ought to have been requested to aBBist many months ago. 

Sir Sobha Singh said the Bengal famine had exposed the constitutional defects 
inherent in the Government of India Act 1935. By becoming autonomous units, 
the provincial Governments had become self-sufficient and insular in their outlook, 
regardless of the good of the country. He suggested that the greater part of the land 
under Jute cultivation should be switched over to the rice crop. 

Dr, H. N. Kunzru in a speech lasting an hour and a half, gave an account 
of the scenes he had witnessed in Bengal and Orissa, and observed that if the truth 
had been told earlier, the situation would not have deteriorated to the extent it 
did . Whoever bad controlled the news about Bengal, bad done a very serious 
injustice to that province. Dr. Kunzru emphasised that His Majesty’s Government 
should arrange t,i> supply to India a million and a half tone of foodgrains, as had 
been suggested in the Gregory Report, and unless that was done, the Gregory plan, 
he thought, would break down. 

Both the Fuzlul Haque and Nazimuddin Ministries did not comprehend the 
magnitude of tbu calamity that was approaching, said Dr. Kunzru. It was clear 
that up to July the ministers, according to their public statements, did not realise 
the gravity of the situtation. The speaker put the estimate of deaths at much 
more than 50,001 per week in Bengal alone, and said : ‘Winter iB fast, approaching 
and famished and weakened people, unable to stand exposure to cold, will die 
in greater numbers, unless immediate steps are taken to provide them with warm 
clothing.” The amau crop, Dr. Kunzru hoped, would greatly mitigate suffering, 
but there were yet two months more before it would be available. He warned that 
if any attempt was made to purchase a large part of this crop and the people made 
to feel that the Government were removing the crop to Calcutta or elsewhere, 
a more serious situation would arise. Dr. Kunzru thought that the Government of 
India would have taken direct and immediate interest in the situation, had famine 
occurred in the “martial” Punjab. Further, the Bengalis were too quiet and 
submissive a people. “Had they asserted their will to live, 1 am sure, their troubles 
would have been attended to earlier.” Dr. Kunzru strongly urged the Govern¬ 
ment to formulate special plans and take special measures to rehabilitate those un¬ 
fortunate people who had been reduced to beggary. He did not find any reference to this 
aspect of the problem in the Government statements made so far. He asked 
the Government to explain what had happened to the proposal of rationing 
Calcutta. In his opinion all towns in Bengal with a population of 25,000 or over 
should be rationed. As regards the transport of food into the districts, much 
more energetic measures had to be taken. There was nothing to indicate that 
any special effort was being made to co-ordinate various methods of transport 
and to make full use of the waterways of Bengal. He emphasised the need of 
bringing down the prices of foodstuffs to the ordinary requirements of villagers and 
stressed the implementation of the Gregory recommendations with regard 
to the adequate supply of manure and importation of tractors etc. Turning to 
the question of provincial autonomy. Dr. Kunzru observed ‘‘Wo have thought 
too much of the independence of the Provinces and too little of the welfare 
of the people,” The constitutional technicalities should not stand 
in the way. The question of food supply should be tackled as a whole and no 
province should be free to deal with it as it likes. He suggested the appointment 
of an agricultural committee to lay down plans and co-ordinate the efforts of the 
provincial Governments in carrying them out. He believed in the economic 
unity of India and unless this unity wss maintained, he said “we shall face 
greater disasters than any hitherto.” He asked everyone to take account of the 
warning that there would be a general food shortage all over the world after the 
war. Earlier in his speech, Dr. Kunzru referred to famine in the other parts of 
India, namely, Malabar, Travaneore, and Orissa, and said that distress in these 
parts had been overshadowed by the distress in Bengal. He aBked the Government 
of India "to revise the quota exports from Orissa, determine the province’s needs 
sympathetically and adopt measures for the restoration of normal conditions there.” 
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20th. NOVEMBER :—Theoretically, at any rate a country such as India, with a 
comparatively email percentage Of deficit, should not have to rely on other 
countries for food, certainly not for grain. Either by increasing production or by 
decreasing consumption, it is our duty to balance our account,” declared Mr. B. 

H. Parker , opening the second day’s famine debate to-day. '‘As it is necessary 

to plan for years ahead, it is by no meanB too late for the Government, to 
introduce rationing in Delhi as an example, and I hope that they will do.” 
.Referring to the statements in the press and in the Assembly about him as ‘‘an 
honest Briton who has confossed to the crime of hoarding,” Mr. Parker pleaded 
guilty to the accusation of honesty, but not to the crime of hoarding for, the 
kind of hoarding to which he made reference in the House during the last debate 
was the very necessary and proper organisation of food supplies for employees. 
The pity, he said, was that the Government failed to do for the people generally 
what certain employees did do for their employees. 

Mr. M. B, Dalai declared that the only possible short-term method of 

relieving distress was importation and equitable distribution. He warned the 

Government that Bombay was not out of danger yet and if there were not 
sufficient reserve for other provinces, Rombay’s fate might be the same as Bengal's, 
Emphasising the .need for increased production in the country, Mr. Dalai urged the 
formation of something in the nature of a ‘‘land army,” with modern equipment, 
to produce more food, and recommended large-scale subsidies to producers. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said the central question was that when it was found that 
the provinces had their own views in the matter of food, what did the Government 
of India do to see that its policies were enforced ? One could not get away from 
the fact that the Central Government and Indian members of that Government 
failed in their duty to inform His Majesty’s Uovernmont of the real Btate of 
affairs. He strongly criticised the Fazlul Haq as well as the Nazimuddin Ministry, 
The whole Story regarding Bengal was one of muddle, bungling and desire to 
stick to office on the part of everyone concerned, he said. 

Mr. Hosssain Imam, at this stage, placed before Mr. Sapru a newspaper 
containing the explanation to which he had referred earlier, Mr. Sapru took the 
newspaper and flung it impatiently aside, whereupon Mr. Hossain Imam excitedly 
explained, “This attitude of mind is responsible for India’s slavery.” 

Mr. Sapru went on to declare that it was not speeches but action that would 
make the Moslem League Party respected. He emphasised that for a considerable 
period, the Food Department was under the control of Lord Linlithgow and it is 
a strange commentary that the Viceroy did not visit Bengal, Mr. Sapru supposed 
that. Lord Linlithgow’s desire probably was that his successor might get credit, for 
having done what he did not do himself, because on the political side there was 
not much to be expected 

Mr, V. V. Kalil'er thought that the present calamity in Bengal has occurred on 
account of mal-administration by the provincial Government, inaction on the part 
of the Government of India and neglect of the British Government. Mr. Kaliker 
urg d that if surplus provinces did not carry out the policies of the Government 
of India, they should be forced to do so, and for this purpose, even amendments 
should be made in the Government of India Act. Confidence in Bengal 
could only be restored if there was a coalition ministry in that province, 
representative of all groups and parties, as had been suggested by Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookherjee. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga complained that people connected with agricul¬ 
ture had never been consulted seriously and Government always looked to the 
West and not to this country for curing India’s ills. Government experiments, 
he said, had been signal failures. He emphasised the need of making full use of 
the administrative machinery of the landlords, which keeps close and direct touch 
with the cultivators. These indigenous agencies would he much more efficient than 
Government officials, both in the matter of procurement and distribution. H e 
trusted that Government would stop pumping out paper currency into the country 
and adopt fiscal devices to check inflation. 

Sir Gopalaswamy Aiyeugar severely criticised the mortality statistics i n 

Bengal and claimed that even if' the figure of 58,000 cited by the Food Member 

were correct, it was too staggering a figure for the country, He referred to past 
famines in One of which be himself was an administrative officer and said that 
arrangements were such that not a single life was lost on account of starvation 
It was an administrative scandal of the first magnitude and should be thoroughlv 
probed. 6 3 
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Sir Buta Singh said that requisitioning in a province like tho Punjab would 
definitely do more harm than good and, if compulHion were employed, the food- 
grains would disappear again. Sir Buta Singh said : “The impression is growing 
that the financial policy of the Government of India is to deprive the cultivators 
of their legitimate dues, that it is anti-industrial and the development of industry 
has been choked in the name of deflation. 'The impression is gaining strength and 
may have, serious repercussions. 

The Agriculture Member, Sir Jogendra Singh dwelt on the progress of the 
"Grow More Food” campaign. The Agriculture Member claimed that the cultivated 
land was already over-crowded and "salvation of India lay in diverting at least” 
30 per cent of rural population to industries. This brought him to the question 
of industrialisation, for which purpose, he said, it was necessary that there should 
be a rise in the purchasing power of the masses. He agreed that there should be 
an all-India plain for education and agriculture, but constitutional difficulties 
stood in the way of the Centre dictating to provinces on those subjects. The whole 
thing, he claimed, depended on money and they should do ttieir best to make 
money more productive, lie warned the house that tire foundation of life in 
India rested on agriculture for which planning was urgently needed. He argued 
for constructive programme for agriculture in this country. 

Mr. M. L Das dwelt on conditions in Assam, which, he said, were acute. 
He urged that the Government of India should take the situation in Assam into 
serious consideration and take steps to give relief. Mr. Padshah supported the 
amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into all the allegations and charges and counter-charges hurled by different bodies 
and persons. The House then adjourned. 

23rd. NOVEMBER :—On the third day of tho debate, Sir Juiaia Prasad Srioas- 
tava, Food Member, referring to the demand for enquiry, reiterated hia statement made 
in the Assembly that the Government could not accede to the proposal at the present 
time. He was prepared to accept tho amendment tabled by Mr. Parker, The Food 
Member said ; “We have been in closest consultation with the Government of 
Bengal on their ‘Aman’ procurement scheme and we have come to the following 
conclusions Although there is in prospect a very large crop, it may bo that fear 
for the future will operate to influence cultivators to hold on their stocks and not 
bring them freely to market. We consider, therefore, that one of our primary 
objects in dealing with this matter should be to endeavour to re-establish confidence 
in the countryside that no undue demand going to bo made on the cultivators own 
necessary supplies. To this end, we propose to reduce to the minimum the 
amount which tho Government procurement agency will be forced to procure in 
the early stager of tho season and for that reason wo propose to continue the 
importation of foodgrains into Bengal in quantities equivalent to the requirements 
of Calcutta. Supplies to deficit districts will bn made by linking traders in the 
deficit district for the purpose of procurement of specific quotas from surplus 
districts. It will, therefore, remain for the Government purchasing agency to 
procure only requirements of essential services outside Calcutta, of any rationed 
areas outside Calcutta, and a certain quantity for a provincial reserve to meet 
emergent demand. The Government procurement organization will, in effect, exert 
no undue pressure on the market. The main danger to the success of such a 
system is speculative buying. This is proposed to be controlled by rigorous rein¬ 
forcement of the Foodgrains Control Order and the control of movement. The 
Government of Bengal intend to encourage the cultivator to bring his surplus to 
the market by a widespread propaganda campaign and every endeavour will also 
be made to make available in the rural areas greater supply of consumers goods. 

Referring to rehabilitation of distress areas, the Food Member, pressing his 
personal views said: “Wo must bo prepared to assist these people, in case of 
necessity, with loans or gratuitous help in securing cattle, utensils, clothing and 
implements for their livelihood.” As for rationing in Delhi, Sir Juiaia Prasad 
said that they had already taken up the question, and their rationing adviser had 
consultations with the Delhi authorities It was their intention to introduce rationing 
on full scale in this city, from the Viceroy downwards, as soon us the scheme 
could be prepared ami put into execution. 

Mr. Hossain Imam would not liko to make political capital out of Bengal’s 
tragedy. Framing his charge sheet for the present Bengal crisis, he placed the 
Bengal press in the forefront and accused it for not disclosing the correct facts till 
the League Ministry came into ollice. Then it was too late, he said. Mr. Imam 
charged Fazl-ul-Huq-Mookerji combine, with conspiracy of silence and for 
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mishandling the situation. He coupled the Governor of Bengal with them for 
not disclosing the real facts of the Bengal situation. Ho said that the Governor 
of Bengal had full facts before him and he should have known what was in store 
for Bengal. Mr. N. E. Sarkar, the first Food .Member alBo, he said, joined the 
conspiracy of silence. Lastly, he criticised the conduct of the person who held the 
food portfolio after Mr. Sircar had resigned. Proceeding, he criticised the Transport 
Department, which had failed to secure ships even on the Indian water. Some 
of these ships, he alleged, were plying for pilgrim traffic between Egypt and 
Arabia, instead of carrying food for this country. 

Pandit Kunzru .: What about the part played by the present ministry from 
May to July ? The present Ministry took steps to prevent newspapers from 
publishing news about Bengal. 

Mr. Hossain Imam : “I will deal with that in my Own time.” He asserted 
that the storm broke up on April 24 when the present ministry took office 
Proper signals were given to start all sorts of propaganda to discredit the ministry! 
Mr. Hossain Imam wanted the House to stand up with him against any attack 
on provincial autonomy. He claimed that the recent orders under Section 12G A on 
the Sind Government to maintain its price control wsb an attack on provincial 
autonomy. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru : "Why does not the Sind Government resign on that 
issue ?” 

Mr. Hossain Imam : "Wo stick to our guns. You resigned and now you 
come before the Government begging for the release of your leaders. We are more 
realistic.” 

Pandit Kanzru : "You stick to offices.” 

Making his concrete suggestions, Mr. Hossain Imam said that the price of 
agricultural products should not be fixed arbitrarily. The Government should fix 
only floor and ceiling prices and leave exact determination of prices to the provinces. 
Furthermore, the price fixation by the centre should be done in consultation with 
the interests concerned. The Central Government should aho disclose its own 
procurement plans. Lastly he wanted a reduction in acreage under jute cultivation 
and a cess to improve irrigation in Western Bengal. 

Rat Bahadur Ramsarandas wanted to know why the consignments iof food- 
grains to India were stopped in last summer. Referring to the Punjab, lie said that 
the prices had risen there because the Government failed to import foodgrains. 
Regarding the “grow-more-food” campaign, he regretted that while the campaign 
was on, the agricultural implements and cattle had become scare. He urged that 
the Government should take land revenue both in cash and kind and the Govern¬ 
ment should speed up imports of foodgrains into India. 

Mr. B. R. Sen, winding up the debate, denied the allegations that to meet the 
needs of Bengal the interests of the people of certain districts of Orissa, affected by 
cyclone, had been sacrificed. He said that the most hopeful aspect of the local 
situation was the bumper “Amau” crop, the harvesting of which bad already com¬ 
menced. Referring to die army purchases, Mr. Sen said that the total requirements 
of the defence services amounted to 6,51,000 tons a year, of which wheat constituted 
5,00,000 tons and rice 1,50,000 tons. In other words the requirements of the defence 
services amounted to only 1.2 per cent of the total production of foodgrains of 
India. It was not a net addition to the demand on Indian resources. The Indian 
soldier would have eaten even if he remained in the village, though as a soldier he 
might eat a little more. Mr. Sen dwelt on the four principal recommendations of 
the Gregory report. They were the basic plan, procurement, statutory price control 
and rationing. Mr. Sen, referring to the basic plan said that they would, in a 
few days, be sending out a more firm statement of the provisional Khariff'plan. 
As for procurement, they bad been scrutinising procurement scheme prepared by 
the local Governments. Referring to rationing, Mr Sen explained that in the Madras 
Presidency rationing whs already in force in the Madras Oily, Malabar, Salem, Coim¬ 
batore, Saidapet and Vizagapatam, and was contemplated in the Nilgris, and 
Tinnevelly. In the Bengal Presidency the rationing schemes were already in 
operation in Dacca, Farid pur, Serajgunj. In Calcutta and the surrounding industrial 
areas rationing would be introduced in the very near future. In Bihar it had been 
decided to introduce rationing as soon as possible in no lesB than fifteen of the 
main towns and industrial areas in Bihar. In Sind arrangements were complete 
for the introduction of rationing in Karachi. In U. P. rationing of up to 60 per¬ 
cent of the population of all larger towns was already in operation. It was in¬ 
tended that the scheme at present in foroe ehould he expanded to oover 100 per 
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cent of the urban population in the near future. In the Delhi Province it was the 
intention of the Government of India to introduce rationing in Delhi City in the 
near future. In Orissa rationing was already in force in Cuttack and Sambalpur. 
In Assam certain articles not including rice, were rationed in Shillong In the 
O.P. in Nagpur an incomplete rationing scheme was already in force In the 
N-W-F.P. rationing was in force in Peshawar. In Baluchistan Quetta-Pishin was 
a rationed area. The information available regarding rationing in the Indian 
States was also incomplete, but rationing was in force in Cochin, I'ravancore, 
Indore, Bhopal, Gwalior, Junagadh, Dewas, Cutch, Rajkot, Vithal-Gadh (State. 
In Mysore rationing was to be introduced in both urban and rural areas. Mr. Sen 
also disclosed that the question of price control in the Punjab had been engaging 
their close attention. 

The Council adopted Mr. Parker's amendment by 24 votes against 19 aud 
adjourned. Mr. Parker’s amendment runs as follows : "And at a suitable date an enquiry 
should take place to examine the whole question of the food shortage in India and 
in particular in Bengal, The enquiry should be conducted by a suitable body of the 
type of a Royal Commission and its personnel should be completely outside the field 
of Indian polities. Tts terms of reference should cover a full examination of the 
present fond shortage and the making of recommendations to prevent the recurrence 
of the existing distress.” 

Modification of Cripps Proposals 

24th. NOVEMBER ;—The Council of State to-day adopted Mr. O. S. Mntilal's 
resolution, recommending the Government to convey a request to His Majesty’s 
Government to modify the Cripps proposals so as to make them acceptable to the 
people of India. 

Charges against Depends 

The Home Member stared on Pandit H. N. Kunzru’s resolution asking for 
revision of cases by High Court judges and furnishing detenus with charges against 
them, that the Government would ho able to announce within a month their deoisino 
regarding the furnish ng of charges against detenus. The matter was under the 
active consideration of the Government. He was not opposed to the examination of 
cases by advisory committees but said that it was not difficult to constitute Ruch 
committees which would consist of men of both judicial and executive experience. 
The Council at this stage adjourned 'sine die.’ 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session—New Delhi—26th. July to 25th. August, 

1943 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session at, New Delhi on the 
26th July IMS with Sir Abdur Rahim , President, in the chair. Sir Azizul Haque, 
Sir A, K. Roy anil Dr. N. B. Khare, the three new members of the Executive 
Council took the oath amid cheers. 

16 Adjournment Motions Fail 

Sixteen adjournment motions fell through, some being disallowed by the 
Chair, one by the Governor-General, and one for want of a sufficient number of 
supporters, while a large number relating to food were dropped in view of Sir 
Azizul Hague's announcement that a day would be given to the discussion of the 
food situation as a whole. Dr. Khare, Indian Overseas Member, also announced 
that u day would be set aside for discussion of the situation arising from the 
youth African Pegging Act. Mr. Goviud Deshmukh’s adjournment motion on the 
same subject was therefore withdrawn. 

Among motions disallowed by the Chair was one by Sardar Sant Singh who 
sought to discuss Government’s refusal to forward Mahatma Ghandhi’s letter to Mr, 
Jirmafi. The Home Member objecting to the motion pointed out that a similar 
motion was discussed in the last session when Government’s policy with regard to 
correspondence with Mr. Gandhi was explained and it was stated that this policy 
had been in existence for a considerable time. The subject of the present motion 
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was therefore not a new or urgent matter. The Chair held that the motion did 
not raise any new or urgent matter. The Chair announced that the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral had disallowed the same member’s motion to discuss the Government of 
India's refusal to permit Mr. Phillips to meet Mr. Gandhi. 

Reciprocity Act Amend. Bill 

Among official Bills introduced was one by Or. N. B. Khare to amend the 
Reciprocity Act of 194'!, in order that an Act, which it is pointed out is virtually 
unworkable in practice, may be made effective and in order to carry out the 
intention of the legislature in passing that Act. The issue of a notification 
under the Act does not automatically cut down rights and privileges enjoyed in 
India by persons domiciled in tlm notified British possession. No provision is 
made in the Act for the breach of any directions or obligations imposed under 
any rules which might be framed under the Act. The amending Bill seeks to 
remove these defects. 


Other Official Rills Introduced 

Sir Jeremy Raisman , Finance Member, introduced a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Government securities issued by the Central Government 
mul to the management of the Reserve Bank of India ol the Public Debt of the 
Central Government, 

Dr. Amhedkar introduced a Bill to amend the Indian Boilers Act and a Bill 
to amend the Motor Vehicles (drivers) Ordinance and a Bill to amend the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act. 

Mr. C. M. Trivedi, War Secretary, introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
Army Act and the Indian Air Force Act, and Mr. J. D. Tyson, Education Secre¬ 
tary, a Bill to amend the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, Sir 
A. K. Roy, Law Member, introduced a Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

The House agreed to Sir A. K Roy's motion to refer to a Select Committee 
the Bill to make eeitain provision for appeals in criminal cases tried by a High 
Court exercising original criminal jurisdiction. 

Air Raidb On India 

Replying to a question by Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya, Mr. N, V. H. Symons, 
Civil Defence Secretary, said that between April 2 and June 2d this year, there were 
seven enemy air raids on British India and three on Indian States. All the raids 
on British India were directed against military targets in SE Bengal. The number 
of civiliau casualties in these raids on British India was 110, the number of wounded 
being 32. Damages to property was negligible. Noither casualties nor desertion 
among the ARP services had been reported from Bengal, Assam ond Orissa as a 
result of recent raids. Full ARP measures were in force and no special measures 
were necessary. In the industrial areas of Bengal, as elsewhere in India, where 
the civil defeuce services have been put to the test in recent months, they havo 
given complete satisfaction. Replying to Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, he announced 
that the Government would be glad to arrange for the discussion of the war 
situation at a secret meeting to be held during the currant HHssion, when a full 
statement on the war situation would bn made by the C-in-C. if the President 
issued directions similar to those issued in connexion with previous secret sessions. 

The War Secretary, Mr. C. M. Trivedi, revealed that during these raids 16 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed and eight probably destroyed while six. Allied 
aircraft were reported misstng, the pilots of two being safe. Military damage 
caused by these raids wrb negligible, 

Indian Prisoners in Japanese Hands 

The number of Iudian personnel so far notified as being prisoner-of-war in 
Japanese hands was 1270, stud Sir Phiroze Khan Noon , Defence Member, replying 
to a question by Mr. Bhutto, Indian personnel numbering 68,4.90 were still 
unaccounted for and it was believed that the majority of them were prisoners of 
war in Japanese hands. It was not in the public interest to disclose the number 
of Japanese prisoners of war in India. Very little information, he added, had 
been received regarding the treatment of Indian prisoners of war in Japanese 
hands. Such information as was available indicated that in many casee prisoners 
captured by the Japanese had been most brutully treated. 
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Number op Detenus 

The Home Member, replying to Mr. Oovind Deshmukh, revealed that the total 
number of persons in detention under Rule 26 of the DI Rules on June 1, 1943 
was 11,717, excluding the NWFP for which figures were not available. As regards 
conditions of detention and release, he said that the Government of India were 
concerned only with security prisoners detained in the Chief Commissioners provinces 
while each provincial Government was empowered to determine the conditions 
under which security prisoners should be detained in that province. The power to 
direct the release of security prisoners lay with the authority directing arrest and 
detention. In the case of a security prisoner detained under the orders of the 
provincial Government full discretion restod with that provincial Government. 

Mr. L. K. Moitra asked if there were any fresh eases of detention under 
DI Rule 26 following the Federal Court’s judgment on it. The Home Member 
replied that there had been some cases of detention subsequent to the amendment 
of the DI Rules. 

Treatment op Political Prisoners 

27th. JULY ,—Sardar Mamjal Singh, Congress Member from the Pnnjab, 
spoke on Mr. 1. T. Krishnamachart's resolution asking for a revision of Govern¬ 
ment policy with regard to treatment of political prisoners and detenus. He 
described the treatment of prisoners of the 1942 civil disoDedience movement which 
lie alleged was worse than that of prisoners of war in India and that of detenus 
in India before 1942. He supported the resolution. Pandit Nil/cantu Das was 
confident that, if responsible persons were permitted contact with Congressmen in 
jails, many of the latter would come out to assist in easing tire present situation. 
Ho asked for a revision of the whole policy in view of the improved war situation, 
.VIr. Qnnind Dexhmukh moved an amendment seeking to delete reference to political 
detenus since Ang. 1912 from the text of the resolution. He said that when a 
meeting of Liberals in London demanded better treatment for political prisoners 
and detenus in India, they looked at the question from a more humanitarian point 
of view, and he wanled the Government of India to approach the question from 
the same point of view. Mr. Neoyy asked if the Home Member was perfectly 
satisfied that the alterations ho had made for “preventive and precautionary 
purposes" in tho treatment to be meted out to political prisoners after 1942 wore 
being worked rightly in the provinces. All sorts of allegations had been made, 
for instance, in the Punjab Assembly, but not a single one had been refused by 
the Government. Sardar Sant Singh criticized the Defence of India Rules. From 
tho number of ordinances made in the Act it was apparent that it was being used 
for purposes far beyond those for which it was meant. He asked the Government 
not to look at every case from the police point of view and not to assume that 
every Indian was guilty and was out to hamper war effort. He asked tho 
Government Member to accept Mr, Joshi’s demand for a Committee of tho 
Legislature to revise Government’s policy or to appoint their own Advisory 
Committee. Nauabzada Liaquat dli, Deputy Leader, Muslim League Party, 
declared that so far os the demand for humane and decent treatment of detenus and 
political prisoners was concerned, the Muslim League Party had the fullest 
sympathy, but there were occasions when Government might in the larger interests 
of the country take some action which in its judgment was necessary to preserve 
the peace. That, however, was no reason why such persons should not be treated 
os decent human beings. Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, winding up the 
debate, eaid he could almost have accepted the resolution as amended by 
Mr. Deshmukh but for the words in Mr, JoHhi’s amendment. “In consultation 
with a Commitr.ee of the Legislature specially appointed for the purpose, the 
Central Government and the Legislature, he declared, could not step in and 
supersede Provincial Governments in matters in the provincial field. He, however, 
stated that, since the last debate on the subject Government had not:been idlo; 
they had been in correspondence with Provincial Governments and as a result 
Provincial Governments had been reviewing cases of persons detained under Rule 
26 and a total of 4,623 persons detained had been released by these Governments 
themselves. A great deal of correspondence had also been undertaken by the 
Central Government with Provincial Governments to secure uniformity of 
conditions and there bad been considerable improvement in certain Provinces in 
matters of freedom of correspondence and interviews. Correspondence with 
Provincial Governments also showed that security prisoners received substantially 
better treatment than convicted persons, 
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Mr, Joshi's amendment was rejected by the President’s casting vote and the 
resolution with Mr. Deshmukh’s amendment was negatived by 41 votes to 38. 

Civic Rights for Harijanb 

28th, JULY Full social and civic rights for Harijans, the right of Indians 
to possess firearms and a monthly salary for members of the Central Legislature 
were sought to be secured by three non-official Bills introduced in the Assembly 
to-day. The first Bill, introduced by Mr. A. V. Chattopadhaya, provides, among 
Other things, that no court recognize any civic or social disabilities imposed by 
custom on Harijans and that the words “backward class,” ‘ depressed class,” 
"untouchables,” "harijans” and ‘‘scheduled class” be removed from usage. The 
right to possess firearms and other weapons was proposed to be given to Indians 
in general and Hindus in particular by a Bill introduced by Pandit Nilkanta 
Das. 

Other Non-Official Bills 

A monthly salary of Its, 500 for members of the Central Legislature was 
proposed in another Bill by Pandit Nilkanta Das. He pointed out that the 
present method of remunerating members by means of a daily allowance was 
unsatisfactory as a member's income varies from session to session according to 
its length, 

The house agreed to Dr. N. B. Khare's motion that Moulvi Abdul Ohani's 
Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act be circulated for eliciting 
opinion till Oct 15. The Bill sought to increase from Rs. I to Rs. 3 the daily 
compensatory allowance given by a shipping company to each cabin class Hsj 
pilgrim who held a return ticket and was detained at Jedda for more than 25 
days because the shipping company had not provided him with accommodation 
in a pligrirn ship. 

Mr, Kazmi introduced a number of bills to amend the Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes and a Bill to make it clear that prosecution for an offence 
committed under the Indian States ( Protection against Disaffection ) Act can 
only tako place in a town or district where such publication were first printed or 
the author of a hook or document usually resides. 

Reciprocity Act Amend. Bill 

?9th. JULY '.—The Assembly to day passed the first, reading of Dr. Khare's 
Bill to amend the Reciprocity Act, so ns to make it, more effective in application. 
Further stages of the Bill were postponed in order to give time to memberB to 
consider amendments which were received late. Moving consideration of the 
Bill, Dr. Khare, member for Indians Overseas, said the original Act had been 
found defective and, as it stood, it was virtually unworkable in practice. Under 
its provisions, the rights and privileges enjoyed in India by persons domiciled in 
a notified British possession could not be cut down, nor was there any provision 
by which penalties for breach of directions could be imposed. liis amending 
legislation would remove those defects and make the Bill effective for the purpose 
for which it was enacted. 

Sir Syed Raza Alt , India’s former Agent-General in 8. Africa, said the Bill 
had not coma up a minute too soon. Dr. Khare had acted in a reasonable 
manner, both as an Indian and as a Member of the Government, specially when 
he called a representative meeting of public men to consider the situation 
arising out of the "pegging" legislation. He, however, protested against what 
he called Government's attempt to find scapegoats by saying that the Act was 
defective whereas everybody had considered it workable at the time it was passed, 
and the Indian Oversea’s secretary had described it as a measure that was to 
be administered with care, Mr. Hoo&einhhui Laljee said that the House must 
acknowledge it was the first time that Government bad risen to the occasion. 
The people of India wanted a full expression of its strong resentment at what 
F-M Smuts’ Government were doing. Sir Frederick James said it was a tragedy 
that the House should be asked to enact a Bill with the intention of applying, 
as a retaliatory measure, those forms of discrimination in this country which 
were unfortunately imposed on Indians in other parts of the Empire. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir said that the only effective way to make 8 Africa wake up was trade 
retaliation, but trade retaliation was a weapon which would do more damage to 
the thousands of Indians in S. Africa than to the hundred S. African resident 
iu India. During the debate, Dr. Khare granted that if the Bill was passed 
it was not going to make any impression on S. Africa. He also said that 
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retaliation was not a permanent solution of the problem. But when conciliation, 
consultation, negotiation and representation failed, what other remedy was left ? 
He gave credit to Government for their promptitude in bringing the amending 
Bill so soon after the defects in the original Act were discovered. 

Other Official Bills 

The House adopted three Bills moved hy the Labour Member, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar. One further amends the Indian Boilers Act 1923, and provides for 
the inspection of the boiler-fed water system ; the second amends the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act, 194l to ensure that women receive maternity benefit for 
every day, except those ou which they attend work and receive payment, during 
the days of confinement; and third, amends the Motor Vehicles ( Drivers ) 
Ordinance, 194:3, providing for the reinstatement of requisitioned drivers, on the 
termination of compulsory service under the ordinance, in their former employment 
on the same terms as before, and safeguarding the position of a driver, about to 
do a called up for service, who is dismissed by his employer in order to evade 
the liability to reinstate him. 

Mr. J. D. Tyson's Bill further to amend the Agricultural Produce ( Grading 
and Marking) Act., 1937, and Mr. C. M. Trivedi's Bill further to amend the Indian Army 
Act 1911, ana the Inian Air Force Act 1932, were also passed. The Assembly adjourned. 

Attack on Mr. Jinn ah 

80th. JULY :—A resolution condemning the cowardly attack on Mr. Jtnnah and 
congratulating him ou his providential escape was passed in the Assembly 
to-day. Leaders of all parties and Sir Sultan Ahmed, Leader of the House, asso¬ 
ciated themselves with the motion. 

South African Pegging Legislation 

Dr AT. B. Khare , Member for Indians Overseas, initiated the discussion on 
the South African “pegging” legislation. “After tracing the history of Indo-South 
African relations, ho said that from the earliest days of Indian immigration into 
Natal, the White population of South Africa had been guided by uo other motive 
but “gross self-interest.” By passes, licences, registration, taxes, tests, and reserva¬ 
tions regarding property and trading, end by denying the elementary right of the 
franchise to people born and bred in their country, the Government of South Africa 
have done their utmost to humiliate and hedge in their Indian population. To this 
has been added social and public indignity of many kinds. “The constitutional 
drawback from which India suffers does not detract from the inherent justice of 
the case of Indians in South Africa and some means must be found for maintain¬ 
ing the dignity and prestige of India and of the Government of India, even in 
wartime. Fortunately in this matter the people of India and the Government of 
India are at one and the latter have already publicly characterized the recent legis¬ 
lation as repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. Had India been independent 
she would have considered this a “casus belli” against South Africa, But we must 
not think lightly of breaking away from the British Commonwealth of Nations 
because tho ideal of co-operative intci-dependence on a footing of equality is better 
than the ideal of isolated independence There may be also a forlorn hope of re¬ 
presentations yielding valuable results after the election fever in South Africa has 
cooled down. But representations unbacked by any action, is valueless. As for 
action, an amendtd Reciprocity Act is already before the house for consideration 
and the possibility of applying other feasible and proper measures iB being carefully 
examined,” Sir Henry Richardson supported the Government of India’s declaration 
that the Union Government’s legislation, giving statutory recognition to racial 
discriminatory policy, was repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. He said that 
whatever reasons might have inspired the Union Government in this action, he 
could not agree witli those who felt that it indicated a lark of appreciation of the 
great part which India had played, and was playing, in the war and he hoped that 
no political considerations would be permitted to cloud the issue. Suggesting trade 
retaliation, enforcement of the Reciprocity Act against Union Nationals in India 
and the recall of the Indian High Commissioner from South Africa, Sir Sayed Raza 
Ali, India's former Agent General in t“outh Africa, said that it was a lame excuse 
to say that Indians were penetrating extensively into predominantly European areas. 
The Government of India had to do something, and he suggested that immediate 
sanctions ahould be imposed to prevent export of foodg-rains and gunnybags from 
India and jefuse the import of wattel bark and paints, etc., from South Africa. 
He also urged ou the Government to impose restrictions on South African nationals 
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in this country within the next two months, ano to recall the Indian High Commis¬ 
sioner. Dr. Banerjea advocated a rigorous application of the provisions of the 
Reciprocity Act, notice to terminate the Trade Agreement between India and South 
Africa, an examination of the articles by which he could prevent import and export, 
recall of both the High Commissioner and the Trade Commissioner, and lastly a 
common non-European front. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan held that HMG had 
not played fair to India. If they had exerted any pressure, he was sure, the South 
African Government would have stayed their hands. He asserted that the war 
could not be made an excuse for delaying any action. “War or no war we want 
action at once: sction to uphold the dignity and honour of Indians wherever they 
may be,” Dr. Khare, winding up the debate, announced that he had called a 
meeting of the Standing Emigration Committee for August V when he hoped to 
place his proposals for its consideration. 

The Assembly passed the motion, with Mr. Deshmukh’s amendment, which 
read as follows : “The position arising out of the recent ‘pegging’ legislation in 
South Africa be taken into consideration with a view to enforce the Reciprocity 
Act and adopt measures to redress the grievances of Indians in South Africa,” 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address 

2nd. AUGUST Crowded galleries and a full Hosue listened to the Viceroy’s 
address, which lasted an hour-and-a-quarter and was frequently cheered, particularly 
the passages in which he paid a tribute to India’s defence forces and to the 
Indian 1’ress. 

"From the very beginning of the war 1 have done everything a man could do 
to bring the Indian political parties and their leaders together, to remove doubts 
as to the intentions of HMG regarding India’s future, to achieve that sufficiency 
of common agreement between the parties and communities of this country and 
that necessary preliminary acceptance of the legitimate claims of all that must be 
the pre-condition of any constitutional advance that is worth having, or that can 
hope for permanence”, declared Lord Linlithgow in his farewell address to the 
Central Legislature today. 

He added : “It will always be a sharp disappointment to me that these four, 
years of war should, for all that effort, have Been us no nearer our goal, and tbatt 
as I speak today, these internal divisions and these communal rivalries and than 
reluctance to place India first and suboidinate sectional ambitions and jealousie 
to the common interests of the country should still stand in the way of progress, 

“I regret the more that at a time when India's contribution to the war effort 
has been so great, when in so many ways her stature has been so enhanerd, 
greater progress should not have been possible in the constitutional field during 
these years of war. That there has been no greater progress is due not to lack of 
effort or enthusiasm or goodwill on the part of HMG or myself. 

“As 1 have said elsewhere, those divisions and that lack of agreement are due 
not to reluctance of H AIG to transfer power to Indian hands, but to their very 
readiness to do so. But the fact, the lamentable fact, remains, that, to the grief of 
all of us, those divisions exist. Nor during all that time has a single constructive 
proposition—and l deeply regret to say it—been put forward by any Indian party. 
The whole burden of framing constructive proposals in relation either to an interim 
or final solution has been left to HMG and myself. 

"We for our part, most anxious to give all the help we could, have tried one 
proposal after another, and we have done our best to harmonize the sharply conflict¬ 
ing claims that have faced us. The best that we can devise, informed as we are by 
centuries of experience of parliamentary Government, has been freely offered. 
Yet, while one endeavour after another by HMG to find a solution fair to all 
parties and communities in India and acceptable to India as a whole has been 
rejected by one party or the orther, uot one such practicable alternative proposal 
has been put forward by any one in this country.” 

Narrating the efforts made by him to secure Constitutional advance in the 
centre and in the provinces, he said: “If I have not been able to achieve the 
measure of success I had hoped for, I at any-rate, during the time of war, have 
been able to bring into being changes of real significance and far-reaching 
importance. It Is true that I have not been able to persuade the great political parties 
to take their share in the Government of the country, but the Government of India, 
a body of seven of which the majority were officials, has been changed into a 
body of 14, eleven of which are non-officials and four only, including the C-in-O, 
are Europeans, Of its broad basis, of the representation It gives to the various 
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communities and interests, of the equality of its members, there can be no question 
wh a lever. 

“Such changes cannot be a substitute for a Constitution determined by 
ordinary processes and agreement—processes which cannot be completed under (he 
stress of war. Short cuts can only be a danger alike to present unity and post¬ 
war solutions. At the stage now reached tho real problem to be faced is the 
Future problem : we must look forward, and not backward. And it is the need 
for India herself to find a solution. That in all friendliness and sincerity 1 
would most earnestly commend to your consideration today. 1 have said it before, 
and I say it again quito plainly that the path to full and honourable eo-operntion 
with the Government of the country baa always been open to those who desire 
it for its own sake. HMG and the Viceroy can try to help as they have tend in 
the past. But the burden is on India, on her leaders, on the principal elements 
in her national life. It is discordance between those principal elements, lack of 
trust, lack of readiness to accept the legitimate claims of the minorities of the 
parties, or interests that stand in the way. 

Those are obstacles that only Indians can remove. And it is most important, 
and I would most; earnestly urge this on yon, that if there is to he any progress 
Indian public men should without delay, start to get together and clear the way 
for it. Tho post-war phase is drawing rapidly nearer. HMG, as you will 
remember, have voiced the hope that on the conclusion of ihe war Indians 
themselves may sit round the table and hammer out a Constitution having tho 
general support of all the principal elements in India’s national life. Arc Indians 
leaders to be found unprepared when the day comes for those discussions ? Is it 
not the course of wisdom to sit to work at once without wasting a day, to try by 
discussion between themselves to find in readiness for those discussions an 
accommodation of differences that prevent progress at the moment and build a 
bridge over the profund gulfs that divide party from party and community -horn 
community 7 

They alone can do it. The burden is on them and not on HMG. And the 
whole field is open to them. If the proposals which HMG have at. one time or 
the other put foiward in default of any proposals from Indian leaders are 
unacceptable to India as a whole, there is nothing to stop India’s leaders from 
considering and devising an alternative, whatever its nature, or from trying by 
private negotiation with other parties in this country lo secure their support for 
any such alternative. All 1 would say—and I say it again as a friend of India 
and as one concerned to see her progress in whatever manner is best suited to 
her national genius and the interests of all within her broilers—-is this, that 
whatever alternative and whatever scheme is devised must take into account 
practical considerations and must have the general support of all the important 
elements in Indian national life. 

“No scheme, however good it may look on paper, that ignores important 
elements or interests, that overlooks the essential necessity for substantial 
agreement inside It dia as its basis has any hope of surviving for long. A National 
Government can be a reality only if it is generally representative, if it. has general 
support of the major parties and the people as a whole, if its establishment leads 
to the assuaging of communal and other bitterness and rivalry and to the 
harmonising of all the many divergent points of view that a country such as 
India with its great range of climate and races, its different historical traditions 
must always present, 

"In Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell India will have ns Viceroy one who has 
proved himself through along and glorious career as one of the great lenders of 
men in the field and one of the outstanding soldiers of our time, but you will 
find in him also, and this I can say from personal experience of two years of 
close, intimate and friendly collaboration, an understanding, wise and sagacious 
statesman, a man of sound political sense and judgment, a leader of courage ami 
tenacity whose wide human sympathy, whose affection for India and whose profound 
interest in tier problems are well known. In the difficult days that lie ahead—for 
the problems of peace are no less exhausting and complex than the problems 
we have had to face in the war—his ripe experience, Ids fresh up-to-date knowledge 
of India and his sincerity aud openness of mind will be of value to this country. 
That cannot be overstated.” 

Reviewing his term of office, he said : 'The 7J years of my Viceroyalty have 
lain in momentous times. Through the whole period we have been faced by 
political issues of the first importance. For the last four years there has been the 
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dominatiug need to concentrate on India’s defence against hostile attack; on the 
expansion and training of our armed forces whether naval, military or'.air, and on 
organizing our war effort in terms of men, money and supplies. India’s response 
to every call made on her throughout the war has been magnificent. She may 
well be proud of the superb contribution she has made to the victories of the Allies 
and the triumph of the United Nation. 

‘The recent legislation in B Africa affecting the status of Indians in that 
country has been a matter of profound regret to ray Government and the situation 
which results there form is under active consideration. 

"In other fields India’s international status has been enhanced in a variety of 
ways. She is represented in Washington and Chungking. China and the President 
of the U. 8. are represented here. For over a year now she had representation on 
the War Cabinet. She has been very closely associated with all developments of 
importance in connexion with the war. The splendid work of her fighting men 
whether by sea, land or in the air has added to her renown throughout the world. 
The magnitude of her contribution to the war effort of the Allies is known to 
every one,” 

Referring to the development of nation-building activities by the carrying out 
of carefully-considered Government schemes for the establishment of new factories 
or the expansion of existing ones, and by the operation of private enterprise, he 
said : ‘‘In particular the Chatfield and Ministry of Supply Mission projects for new 
ordnance factories and expansion of old ones are now either completed or nearly 
complete. I may also mention the great expansions in the steel industry, in the 
manufacture of mathine tools, in the chemical industry, and in the capacity of the 
rubber manufacturing industry, especially for making tyres. 

"Those results have not been easy to achieve in the face of the difficulties, 
known to all of you, which arose and still arise from the growing claims on the 
shipping resources of the Allies, from the closure of certain Bournes of raw material 
by the tide of Japanese aggression, and from the pressure on India’s internal 
transport system arising from the greatly increased burden of war production aud 
military movements. In solving these difficulties, and in maintaining its war effort 
despite them, India has received and is receiving the greatest help from the other 
Allied nations, especially from HMG and from the USA, The 'Technical Mission 
which our American allies sent us last year, and the Lease-Lend Mission now with 
us, have been of the greatest, assistance to us. We have lately had a joint Anglo- 
American Bteel Mission which gave valuable advice and help in connexion with the 
production and distribution of steel, and I must pay a cordial tribute to the admi¬ 
rable work of the Eastern Group Supply Council, itself the outcome of the Eastern 
Group Conference, for the initiation of which India was so largely responsible and 
which did such invaluable work. 

‘‘This vast expansion in the field of war productions has not been achieved 
without material sacrifice of the goods ordinarily available to the agriculturist and 
the townsman. I will refer later to certain aspects of that problem. But I am glad 
to think that many of the industries engaged in the manufacture of vital war 
supplies are now better equipped to produce goods for ordinary internal consump¬ 
tion than they were before ; the experience gained in manufacture under the stress 
of war adds materially to our knowledge of modern skill and technique ; and we 
are extracting and putting to use in India more and more of our own raw 
materials. Over and above this realizing the importance of providing for essential 
civil needs we are now endeavouring to release for civil consumption a larger share 
of the industrial output of our own resources. The steps we have alredy taken in 
this direction will bo steadily pursued, consistently with our responsibility for 
supplying the aimed forces in India. 

For the moment and for some lime to come, our energies must be devoted 
to exploiting all available resources for waging war. But the moment will arrive 
when this process must be reversed, and our efforts will be directed again towards 
the normal activities of peace and the use and development of those resources for 
the rehabilitation of our economy and the maintenance, and wherever possible, the 
improvement of the standards of living of our people. Post-war reconstruction is a 
phrase familiar today in every continent, but the nature of this reconstruction must 
depend upon local condition and the vicissitudes of battle. 

‘‘In some countries the rebuilding of the bomb-shattered homes of the people 
and of the factories in which they earn their livelihood must be the first stage 
of recovery. Then again a nation the greater part of whose adult population of 
both aexeB has been conscripted into the lighting services or war industry has to 
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face problems vastly different, at least in degree, from those which confront us 
here in India, where despite the magnitude of our war effort, large section of the 
population still pursue their customary avocations more or less undisturbed by the 
tide of the war save in so far as changes in the price level may have affected their 
lot for better or for worse, 

“Our own problems in this field, vital though they are, are of a different order. 
YVsr has brought to India a marked and significant increase in industrial activity 
and an even more important increment in the number of persons skilled in 
mechanical and industrial work of all kinds. Evidently the problem is to carry 
forward after the wav as much as we may of this enhanced industrial activity, 
transmuted betimes from its present warlike shape into forms capable of producing 
the needs of a world at peace. Certain of our industries, some of them highly 
important, have come through the past four years with few changes of a technical 
character, and for such the problems to be solved will he mainly of a commercial 
character. 

“Closely linked with industrial expansion are the problems of agricultural 
improvement. The best hope of permanent progress, whether in town or countryside, 
lies in the maintenance of a sound balance between field and factory—for the 
farmer, a steady and profitable market for his own produce and the opportunity to 
buy the products of this factory, at reasonable prices : for the factory, a copiouB 
supply of raw material and a vast market for the finished product. The careful 
fostering of this natural, healthy and resilient partnership, which is the foundation 
of our economic strength and the firm base or platform from which we may 
develop our overseas trade must be the first, care of Government and all concerned 
with industry or with agriculture.” 

Describing the effect of the cloth control scheme, he said that prices of cloth 
of all kinds had fallen not oidy in wholesale hut also in retail markets. In some 
retail markets they has fallen by more than 40%. 

Referring to inflation, he said that the Government was determined to do 
everything in their power to stabilize economic conditions at tolerable levels. The 
drive against inflation was being pursued simultaneously in the monetary and 
commodity fields. Tha Government of India was also resolved to chock speculation 
ami profiteering in every sphere which affects the life of the nation and to repress 
and penalize all cognate anti-social activities. 

He was glad to say that the measures already taken were beginning to have a 
moat salutary effect. Not only had the vicious upward trend been checked, but 

several important indices had moved sharply downwards with beneficial effect on 
the wholo price structure, but there was no room for complacency. 

“Wo should not,” he said, "delude ourselves that this battle was over. On 
the contrary the campaign has only begun and we are determined to maintain 
pressure and fight relentlessly on every part of the anti-inflationary front. The 
stake is nothing less than the economic safety of the country : it demands co¬ 

operation, co-operation of all of us, and no effort can be relaxed until this insidious 
danger is removed 

He thanked the Indian Press for all the help it bud given him during his 
stay in India. OccaBtuiis there may have been when there were difereuces of view 
on matters connected with the Press. Misunderstanding there may have been from time 
to time, but I remain deeply grateful to this institution for its fairness, its eager 
anxiety to serve the public, its concern to observe and if possible to improve the best 

traditions of journalism, and I would not like to leuve India without paying this 

public tribute to it and to that hard-working body of intelligent and able men by 
wlmro India is so well served in the Press.’' 

The Viceroy paid a-tribute to the spirit of the people of India, the confidence, 
enthusiasm and courage which they had shown during the four years of a devastating 
und exhausting war and the cheerful readiness with which they had broue the 
many burdens that a lotal war involved. There had been great achievement on 
the home front as well as in the field und one on which India would look back 
with pride and the world with admiration. The Viceroy also conveyed his sincere 
and heartfelt thanks to the personnel of all the services in the country. 

Reciprocity Act Amend. Bri.j, 

2nd AUGUST '.—South African soldiers passing through India at the end of the 
war should not be permitted to stay for more than six months, while soldiers from 
other countries might be allowed a year’s time. This was urged by nearly a dozen 
speakers in the Assembly this afternoon supporting an amendment moved by Kir 
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Syr.d Baza Ali to Dr. N. B. Khare’s Reciprocity Act Amendment Bill, the clauses 
of which were under discussion. Sir Baza Alt’s amendment related to the clause 
providing that ' any direction made by the Central Government imposing disabilities 
in respect of entry into or travel or residence in British India upon persons 
domiciled in a British possession shall not, until the expiry of one year after the, 
termination of the present hostilities, apply to any person domiciled in that British 
possession who is a member of the armed forces. The amendment, which sought 
to reduce the period from one year to six months, was supported by Mr. Hussein- 
bhtii Lalji, Mr. Kailaslt Behari Lai , Sir Mohanied Yamin Khan , Maulana Zafar 
Alt, Mr. (Jovirui heshmukh , Sir Vithal Chandavarkar , Sir Couiasji Jehangir, 
Mr. N. Jlf. Juslii , Mr. M. JYuunian, Mr. K. C. Neogy and Maulvi Abdul Qhtini. 
They emphasized that South Africa must be made to feel that, because of the 
unfortunate action taken by the Union Parliament in passing the pegging legislation, 
India was determined to treat S. African nationals with special severity. Sir 
Frederick Jamas, European Group, opposed the amendment and Sir Firoz Khan. 
Noon, Defence Member, speaking us Member-in-charge of demobilization, pleaded 
against placing any time limit and urged the House to accept the assurance that 
ttie Government would lose no lime in taking demobilized S African soldiers out 
of the country. After all there would be no soldier who would not want to rush 
home as quickly as possible after demobilization. But there might he difficulties of 
transport and allowance must he made for that. Dr. M, B. Khare, Indian 
Overseas Member accepted the amendment, which was passed. The House also 
passed Mi. Desk mulch's amendment providing that the Bill shall come into force 
from Sept. 1. Further debato was adjourned. 

3rd. AUGUST South African ollteers should not be placed in positions in 
which they would have Indian troops serving under them, and wherever these 
officers were already in such positions they should lie transferred. This was one 
of the immediate retaliatory actions suggested by Sir Yamin Khan and Snrdar 
Sant Singh, speaking on the third reading of Dr, Khare’s Reciprocity Act 
Amendment Bill, to-day. Sir Rn/.a Ali, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Sir Frederick 
James, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji, Dr. Banncrji, Syed 
Murtaza Saiieb and Mr. Kailaslt Bibati Lai gave general support to the Bill as 
amended and congratulated Dr. Khare and Mr. Anev, former Overseas Member. 
Sir ltaza Ali commended tu Government the principle of blow for blow in its 
relations with South Africa and urged them to give up their defensive attitude. 
He added that a further amending Bill with more stringent provisions was 
necessary and should he brought soon. Ur. Khare replying said as a doctor he 
knew whin and how to use the knife against countries which ill-treatod Indian 
nationals, If certain countries needed incision than others he would not hesitate 
to make one. The Bill was passed. 

’ Earlier, in the course of the debate on the second reading, the House divided 
ou Sir Baza Ali's amendment prescribing one year’s imprisonment and a fine of 
Ks. 1,000 or botii as punishment for disobedience of any nile made under the Act. 
The amendment was rejected by 47 votes to 29. 

Delhi University Amend, Bile 

The House next took up discussion of the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill 
on the motion of Mr. J, I). Tyson, Education Secretary, that it he taken into 
consideration. Mr. Tyson referred to the general agreement among members of the 
Select Committee whoso report was beforo the Hottety on the provisions of the 
Bill, particularly the major issue of a three year degree rourse, on which there was 
only one dissentient. Maulvi Abdul Gliaui moved the circulation of the Bill and 
be was support) d by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Lalcliand Navalral. Mr. S. 0. 
Chattelji opposed the motion. 

Number of Detenus 

The number of persons detained under the Defence of India Rule 26 from the 
beginning of the war up to June 1, 1949, was 17,766 of whom 11,717 were still 
under detention on that date, said the Home Member in reply to Mr. Bhutto’s 
question in the Assembly. The number of persons convicted during the samo 
period under the Defence of India Rules was 75,941, while the number actually in 
jail on June 1 was 15.099. T'ho above totals did not however include the North 
West Fruitier Provinces, for which figures were not available. 

Thera was no automatic arrangement for the review of each case of detention 
after a particular period, the Home Member added. The principle which both the 
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Government of India and Provincial Governments had constantly in mind, 
however, was that no security prisoner shall remain in jail whose detention was 
essential in the interests of security and the efficient prosecution of the war. 

Delhi University Amend Biel 

4th. & 5th. AUGUST :—Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, concluding his speech in favour of 
the motion, insisted that there should be statutory safeguards that arbitrary power 
regarding withdrawal of recognition of colleges would not be exercised. Mr. 
Habibur Rahman opposed the circulation motion as that would only mean delay. 
Mr. John Sargent^ Educational Adviser to the Government of India was in 
belief that the reason why the three years course was not introduced in other 
universities was that it was not possible unless the standard of high school 
education wns raised. All the university bodies were in full agreement with the 
proposal of having a three year course and had fully endorsed the provision of a 
wholetime vice-chancellor and the suggestion regarding withdrawal of recognition 
of colleges. In Delhi, Mr. Sargent continued, they were in a position to 
re-organise high school education. If they were able to carry out a universally 
liked idea, it seemed to him that they were doing a good thing. He admitted 
that migration of students from and to the Delhi University appeared to. be a 
complicated business, but reciprocal arrangements eould be made by goodwill on 
both sides. Professor P. N. Bancrji asked why such a comparatively small 
university as that of Delhi should have a paid vice-chancellor while a large 
institution like the Calcutta University was content with an honorary 
vice-chancellor. 

The motion for circulation was rejected by 45 votes to 38 and the motion 
for consideration passed by 16 to 28, The House took up discussion of the clauses, 
and had not concluded when it adjourned till the next day, the 5th. August, when 
on the second reading of the Bill the House rejected by 40 votes to 26 an 
amendment to reduce the term of office of the Vice-Chancellor from four to 
three years. 

During discussion of the clauses of the Bill today, the Muslim 
League Party made a sustained attempt to secure increased Muslim representation 
in the administrative and other bodios of the University, Mr. Ohulam Bhik 
Nairting moved an amendment that of the three persons forming the committee to 
select names for the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor, one shall be a Muslim. 
He said that the amendment would remove the foeling among Muslims that since 
its inception the Delhi University had, for all practical purposes, been another 
edition of the Benares University. Condemning the attempt “to cotnnnmalize a 
temple of learning,” Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said; “We have had too much 
communalism in this country. Let us at least have education free from that taint. 
I would not mind if all the three persons belonged to one community. Let them 
not aBk for it because they are Muslims." Mr. ]. Z>. lyson, Education Secretary, 
opposing the amendment, pointed out that there was no provision for communal 
representation in the Delhi University Act as it stood. No request had been 
received from the University. He had had the University Acts in India searched 
and was told that the principle of communal representation had not been accepted 
by any university except the Dacca University, where it was accepted as a special case. 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan , replying to' Mr. Mehta, said that the temple of 
learning lost all its sanctity when it became the stronghold of one particular 
community. Referring to Mr. 'Tyson’s statement about the principle of communalism 
the speaker asked, why fight shy of - the problem now if the complaints were 
justified that Muslims bad not had a fair chance in the past in the Delhi 
University ? Mr. S. O, Chatterjee appealed to the Muslim. League Party to 
consider whether though their grievances were genuine, it would redound to the 
credit of this House and the country if it made an enactment which advertised the 
fact that even in a temple of learning they could not rise above communal 
prejudices, 3’he amendment was rejected by 37 votes of 21. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

9th, AUGUST: —Initiating the food debate in the Assembly today, Sir Mohammed 
Azizul Haque, Food Member described the difficulties and obstructions the 
Government bad to face. “Unabated action has brought us safely through great 
difficulties in this first six months of the year,” he said, “We have many difficulties 
today and we shall probably have more difficulties in the future. I can assure 
#Jt>e House that the Department for which 1 speak will spare no effort to solve 

13 
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these difficulties.” Calling for support of the Government in their efforts, Sir Azizul 
declared : “I hope that the discussions with the provinces and the States in 
conferences we have organized will lead to greater mutual understanding and 
.greater co-operation. There ore still those in this country who do not help ua ; 
who are indifferent to the fate of others, so long as they can attain their own 
selfish and absolute security of profit. I appeal to public opinion to express 
itself against those men ; against tho hoarders and speculators. So far as 1 and 
my Department are concerned, so far as the provincial Governments working 
closely with us ars concerned, we will do our best to see that they do not escape. 
He described the results of the food conferences held since 1939 and referring to 
the conference of Dec. 1942, said that the rieo position was discussed in it and on behalf 
of the Bengal Government which was represented by official representatives and 
the then Chief Minister. It was stated : "We do not require for the next few months 
any rice even though we are iu deficit.” On inquiry whether the Bengal 

Government had any suggestion to mako as to how they would be able to fj;et 
rice if it was required by the province, neither the Chief Minister nor the official 
representative had any suggestions to offer. ‘‘Wo huve to mako our suggestion,” 
said the official representative, ‘‘when the occasion arises.” The general position 

taken up by Bengal was that as they were not in surplus, but in deficit, they 

should not be asked to contribute in any way to the all-India pool and that they 
would be able to manage their affairs if they were not asked to undertake any 
extra provincial responsibility. The Chief Minister said at this conference : “We 

know rice is enough for us. We do require some wheat from outside. We do 

not want to be fixed to a policy. Wo shall act as we may decide.” The other 
provinces thereupon considered their deficits and surpluses without taking Bengal 
into account. As regards Millets the Bengal representative declared that his 
province waa not particularly interested. The conference made certain general 
recommendations. As regards price control Bengal wbb definitely against fixing 
any price on the ground that the commodities would not come out. Bengal 
opinion was as follows : ‘‘We have, regarded the whole affair as so academio 
that we have not attempted to make any calculations. In the case of rice, it 
is of little importance, so long as we are "allowed to look after our own interests.” 
Madras, the 0. P. and Assam were also opposed to the enforcement of any maximum 
price and the U. P. was opposed to the fixing of the price of any 
commodity other than wheat. The official representative of Bengal was of 
the opinion that all price control measures should be given up and that 
the price should be moderated by market activities and controlled distribution. 
The Punjab, the main wheat producing surplus area, agreed to a purchasing agency 
subject to the Provincial Government deciding tho quantity to be exported from the 
prov nee. Referring to the second Food Conference in February this year, the Food 
Member described the procurement and supply plan which was oue of the decisions 
at the conference, and said that taking tho all-India position as a whole the 
Central Government should have received during April, May and June about 
1,450,(XX) tons of various kinds of food grains from tho surplus provinces. They 
actually obtained just about 5'7 lakhs tons for distribution to deficit Provinces ana 
States. “By about the beginning of May the situation began to assume a critical 
character, and it looked as if the food sitution in Bengal was beginning to get 
completely out of baud. The province was faced with a rigorous shortage and 
it looked as if tho industrial war effort generally and civil life of the proviuoe 
were iu distinct danger of dislocation witli its inevitable reaction on other areas as 
well. The Government of India had, therefore, no other alternative but to tide 
over the immediate situation by introducing free lntde in the Eastern Zone as the 
only moans of getting a flow of foodgrains into the deficit areas. This wag done 
and for the time being b grave crisis was averted. If free trade had full play, 
it would have had a permanent effect not only in bringing supplies to the deficit 
areaB but also britming down price level of the whole of the eastern region, even 
though there would have been some temporary rise for a time tilt the market found 
its equilibrium. But as Boon as free trade was declared in the Eastern Zone, 
obstructions of every kind were placed in its way. I have before me a list of over 
60 cases reported from time to time, and we have not yet been able to complete 
the investigation of these cases. But the nature of the allegations is as follows : 
Stocks purchased were requisitioned, stocks purchased were seized, a percentage of 
all purchases was ordered to be surrendered and in [some cases at a much lower 
price than purchase prices, stockists wore ordered to close godowns, traders were 
warned not to sell, station masters were asked to refuse!wagons, carters and carriers 
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were stopped from assisting movements, export was banned by peremptory orderB." 

A voice : By whom ? By Government ? 

Sir Azizul Haque said until the investigations were finished he was not pre¬ 
pared to say. 

•‘Among those who complained, were the General Managers of Railways, the 
Chief Mining Engineer of the Railway Board, the Price Administrator, the Indian 
Mining Association, the Offieer-iu-ehargo of Rice Supplies to aerodrome construction, 
the Chambers of Commerce and industrial concerns, not to speak of traders and 
purchasing agents. It is said that trade agents were arrested and prosecuted and 
that goodB in transit were seiz<d. Thus free trsde did not function. Taking the 
case of one of the provinces, we had an authoritative statement that the province 
had at leait 3,000,000 mds of surplus grains. This province did not take any step 
from Jan. to April to purchase any rice for its own purposes at a time when price 
was admittedly low. Yet with the introduction of free trade it tried to Build a 
reserve stock for its own needs. We are just at the time considering the feasi¬ 
bility of gradually restoring free trade throughout Jndia as tho only other mcanB 
of ensuring steady supply, thereby bringing down tho general price level and 
distributing supplies commensurate with the needs of various parts of India. But 
for some time it. looked as if this may possibly endanger even the partial Bupply to 
the deficit areas. With few exceptions, there was no acceptance of a common 
responsibility.” To devise immediate steps, a conference was convened in July and 
it expressed itself definitely against any form of free trade and recommended 
reversion to the original procurement plan functioning under the Government of 
India, but with purchasing organizations working under provincial 
Governments. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of 
the conference. To overcome transport diiliculties the Food Member 
went to Lahore to settle matters on tho spot, but just at the time when 
we could clear up all operational difficulties, lliero came the unfortunate breach 
due to the Damodor flood. An attempt was made to send move grain by ships 
and two ships were actually loaded with wheat. But just after loading, the shipB 
developed engine troubles und were now under repair. We have done all that is 
possible, but none can contend against obvious limitations and even where we can 

it cannot b.e done in a day. If growers are askid not to sell but to wait for better 

prices, if grains do not come to the ‘mundics’ in monsoon conditions, if some over- 
zealous officer 1,000 miles away requisitions foodgrains while in transit through 
this area from one State or province to another, it takes time for informution to 
come, remedies devised, and goods moved again. For the time being our efforts 
are all directed to one end, namely, to arrange ami ensure more supplies to the 
deficit areas. We propose to tako other remedial and necessary measures as soon 
as the exigencies of the moment arc under control. If tho Government of India have 
to accept any responsibility in the food problem in India, we must devise adequate 
machinery to carry out and quickly enforce our decisions. How this can be done 
and ensured cannot be decided until the difficulties of the moment aro tided over. 
The Food Member went on to point out that probably tho provinces, both doficit 
and surplus, never anticipated any acute shortage. It was not the Bengal Admi¬ 
nistration alone which failed to anticipate events. Referring to the criticism that 

exports were the cause of shortage ho. stated that total exports of rice and wheai 

since January up to date was just about So.UOO tons, including exports to Ceylou. 
Since then rice export had been banned ami unless there was a surplus in hand 
after meeting India’s own needs, Government did not propose to export other 
foodgraius either, except such small quantities as might be necessary in the interests 
of India. About Defence purchases, tie stated that from January to July the total of 
wheat and rice was about 275,000 tons to feed 2,000,000 men iu the Army. The 
food problem was much deeper than appeared on the surface. If the average 
adult diet was only 1 lb. of foodgrains a day, the consumption needs of India 
was 50'5 million tons. With 45 million tons as seed requirements, the total food- 
grains necessary was at least 55 millions tons. If half the people of India con¬ 
sumed a little more, namely, 1J lbs, a day, the figures would go up to 61 million 
•tons, and normal production of the principal foodgrains was only about 50 or 51 
million tons. If the growers chose to keep any quantity as insurance againBt bad 
harvest, if they ate a little more than the poor meal of past years if there was any 
carry-over, it meant a gap in the supplies available iu tho existing conditions of 
things for the non-agriculturist population. The whole economy of India in the 
past was on the basis of India as one economic unit. "A spirit of economic 
nationalism is, no doubt, a healthy feature in the economic life or the people. But 
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when policies of economic nationalism are carried to such extremes as to exclude 
and prevent the fullest inter-provincial co-operation in times of food shortage, in 
the absence of the realization of a common purpose, it becomes difficult to devise 
any scheme that fits the interests of all and even when an agreement is reached 
one comes across many'.obstacles which give pretexts for breaking* any agreement 
reached. In Europe, the same conditions have led to the present war. In India 
it has brought about the present food problem. He referred to the long-range 
Food Committee and said its report was being drafted and it was Government’s 
intention to take action on the report without the least possible delay. He paid a 
tribute to other departments of Government such as the Agricultural Department 
and the War Transport Department, which were helping in the solution of the 
food problem. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta urged that there should be no legal quibbling 
about the constitutional position ; She Centre should take up the ultimate respon¬ 
sibility to organize and co ordinate an all-India food policy. The case of Bengal 
was a special one. There the famine had resulted from war conditions and the 
Government of India, in the interest of defence of the whole country, should come 
to the province’s rescue. To meet the emergency situation of the province military 
stores within Bengal should be made available immediately as loan for a temporary 
period, and the Government should stop purchases for the military, except for 
immediate requirements. He wanted Bengal to be declared a “famine” area 
forthwith. 

Sir A. H. Ghuznavi said : “The crisis in Bengal baft resulted from a series 
of blunders on the part of the Government ever since the outbreak of the war." 
Even after the declaration of war by Japan, Government did not wake up to the 
necessity to examine the statistical position of rice although it was common 
knowledge that Burma rice fed almost half the labour population of India and 
thus enable the superior quality of Bengal rice to be exported to other parte of India 
and even outside. When supplies from Burma stopped, the Government should 
have stopped the export of rice from the province and should have laid down 
enough stocks to provide for the contingency which was evident to all.” He 
appealed to the Government of India to send food to Bengal and save human 
lives. 

Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of the European Group, said he could not 
congratulate the Food Member or the Government for the programme of business 
this session. It was inescapable that Government laid itself open to criticism on 
the ground that while people were starving, discontent was rife all over the country 
and the food problem a burning question. Government were content to fiddle 
with legislative measures which were of far less urgency and which could have 
waitod. (Hear Hear). It was deplorable that after all that had happened the 
lesson of the folly of being too late had not been learnt. The Food Department 
itself was formed years too late. When other countries were planning and 
rationing, India had a surplus in many commodities which, had a Food Depart¬ 
ment existed, could have been purchased and stored by Government as provision 
against the rainy day which had now come and found India unprepared. He 
emphasized tho demand that this all-important subject Of food should lie placed 
in charge of a Member with ripe experience who would be able to devote his 
entiro time solely to the problem, instead of one of the most hard-worked Members 
who inherited not only the Commerce Department but the Food Department and 
the Department of Industries and Civil Supplies. Criticizing the inadequacy of 
measures against hoarding the speaker demanded that, irrespective of who thoso 
persons might be. their names should be made known throughout the country 
and severe punishment meted out to them in order that once and for all warning 
might be given to all those other people who had only been encouraged by the 
ridiculous punishments which had been awarded (Cheers). 

10th. AUGUST The transport aspect of the food problem was explained by 
Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, when the Assembly resumed the 
food situation to-day. Sir Edward remarked that the speech which seemed to strike the 
right note was that of Mr. Joshi yesterday when he said that the magnitude of 
the deficit in the country was not such that it could not be overcome by efficient 
management. The food situation, he went on, would not be saved by ;» five-day 
debate, as a member suggested, but by action within the next six or eight weeks 
to secure the movement of food from the surplus to the deficit areas. As part of 
the action towards that end, the Transport Member mentioned that in recent weeks 
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progress had been made in co-ordinating the work of five different agencies, whose 
close co-operation was essential for a successful solution of the problem, namely, 
the Food Department, the Government of India, the Governments of the surplus 
provinces, the Governments of the receiving provinces, the priorities organisation. 
The result of Buch co-operation, he said, waB demonstrated in the situation in 
Bombay, where six months ago, the position was desperate but now, owing to the 
collaboration of the Central Government and other Provincial Governments, special 
trains had been arranged, rationing had been introduced and there was ample 
supply of millets and wheat, and there was no general anxiety. The Transport 
Member admitted that the movement programme to South India fell short of 
expectations owing to railway operational difficulties but it was satisfactory that 
at the end of July 105.5 wagons per day were passing through Delhi against a 
target of 110 wagons a day in that direction. Food grairiB for Travancore and 
Cochin were moving via Karachi and although he had no recent figures, he had no 
reason to, suppose that plan was not operating satislaetorily, 

Referring to Bengal, he said that priority arrangements had been mado to 
move 90 wagons of foodstuffs a day through the E. I, R. and 100 wagons a day 
through the B. N. R. besides foodstuffs sent in by other railways ami those pro¬ 
duced in the Provinces, and those sent in by steamer from Karachi. One Bteamer 
had been loaded and further shipments were being arranged. This route, the 
Transport Member observed, must be the route for further relief on a major scale 
in the near future. The quantity sent through the E. I. R. and B. N, R. would 
represent some 8,000,000 lhs. a day, which would he sufficient to feed more than 
3,000,000 people at two and a half lbs. a day for each. The population of Calcutta 
and Howrah was 2,500,000. Efficient co-operatiou and energetic management could 
see the Province of Bengal through the next critical weeks, if support was given 
to both the Government of India and the Government of Bengal instead of making 
the sufferings of the people the sport of politics. 

Mr. Bhutto considered it futile to have the debate if the Central Government 
were powerless to do anything. Ho believed nothing could he done unless the 
Provincial Governments were brought under control and the Food Department 
completely centralised. He suggested the appointment of a Committee of both 
Houses with the Food Member as President to deal with the situation and also 
suggested that Axis prisoners of war should be transferred from India to Australia 
and Canada. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths, European Group, after commenting on the "incredible 
slowness” of the Government of India and the obstinacy and obstruction of the 
provinces, said that the basic plan, though it failed when it came to Bengal, did 

much to ease the situation regarding wheat. It waB certainly a plan which 

lessened the disaster, and the change at the time it was mado from tho basic plan 
to the policy of free trade was the part of wisdom and statesmanship and he for 
one woidd not be a party to any condemnation of the Government on that score. 
Suggesting practical action under four heads, he advocated, firstly, rationing in 
urban areas all over the country, secondly, a drive for food Htocks similar to the 

recent drive in Calcutta, thirdly, very much stronger action against offenders and 

fourthly, a very much stronger line with Provincial Governments which would 
not play. Mr. Griffiths compared the methods adopted in India with that followed 
in Chungking where big prosperous merchants who had offended against the food 
law were paraded through the public streets with words of ignominy and contempt 
written upon them. Was it not time that something really drastic was done in 
this couutry ? Dealings of the Central Government with Provincial Governments, 
Mr. Griffiths emphasised, were bilateral. Provincial Governments wanted support 
from the Central Government in many matters, and the Central Government 
had, through indirect methods, eudless ways of bringing pressure on the Provincial 
Governments. (Hear, hear.) He declared that the greatest obstinacy had been 
shown by some of those provinces which were st present governed by section 93 
(cheers). Mr. Griffiths concluded with a strong plea for vigorous action. 

Mr. K, G. Neogy compared the present situation in Bengal with what existed 
in 1770, when the East India Company hoarded food in the name of its employees. 
The East India Company, he said, still existed in the country. Lord Clive might 
not be with them but there was the Lord of Clive Street installed in the Government 
benches (laughter aud cheers). India, Mr, Neogy pointed out, waB normally a 
deficit country with regard to food-stuffs. It was admitted that there were 20,00,000 
soldiers enlisted in the country and a very large number of foreign troops brought 
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from outside besides the large number of foreign prisoners of war who he under¬ 
stood were being entertained with a laviehness due to foreign friendly potentates— 
all these meant an excessive consumption of food and went to aggravate the deficit. 
Ho suggested that ships such as those advertised by Mr, Griffiths with millions of 
tons of wheat from Australia and other surplus areas should steam towards India 
and as an emergent measure military authorities should be induced to part with a 
part of their stocks. The Food Member had referred to the attitude of the Bengal 
Government representatives at the food conference, but, asked Mr. Neogy, what self- 
respecting Government could be expected to depend upon the Government of India, 
It had been stated in reply to his question that 793,000 tons were required to be sent 
to Bengal and it wbb agreed that that quantity was going to be sent 
to that province by the Central Government. But actually 39,093 tons had been 
provided. What, asked Mr. Neogy, was the use of the Bengal Government disclosing 
its plans to a Government of this character. Ho was not surprised therefore that 
the Government of Bengal did not taka the Government of India seriously in this 
matter. It had also been stated in reply to his questions that there had been no 
exports from Bengal after March this year. But he wanted to know what was 
the export from December upto March. No figure had been given to him, but in 
the Bengal legislature the figure given of export in 1943 was 2.84 lakh tons of rice. 
Ho did not know how far this was correct but that was the figure given. 

Sir Edward Benthall : Exported whereto ? 

Mr. Neogy said : I don’t care where it went so long as it wont out of the 
province and was thus denied to the people of the province. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan said that the object of the debate had been com¬ 
pletely frustrated as the Government had not told them what steps they (proposed 
to take to relieve the situation or invited the advice of the members on those 
proposals. How could the non-official members assist the Government, when they 
did not know what the Government proposed to do. He rIho criticised the discus¬ 
sion on food having been fixed for the last days of the session and said while the 
the people were crying for food, Government were thinking of improving higher 
education in the country. (Laughter). The Nawabzada charged the Government 
with criminal negligence in not setting up the Food Department for so long after 
the outbreak of the war, and it was also criminal negligence on their part to ignore 
the home front. Provincial Governments would not co-operate with them. Govern¬ 
ment had asked the country to damn those people who had placed obstructions in 
the food policy, but Government were not bold enough to name those people. The 
Government of India, aa at present constituted, the Nawabzada believed, could not 
command the confidence of the people. Food was the most important thing and in 
this the Government had been most negligent. Ho urged on the Government to 
got a move on now and when the next crop came, he hoped, they would not be 
found in the same mess. 

Sir Azizul Haque, Food Member, winding up the debate, declared that he yielded 
to none in the House in feeling for the sufferings of the people. The speeches 
during the last two days seemed to suggest that the situation was solely the result 
of one or two factors which each speaker stressed. For instance, it had been stated 
that huge quantities of rico were lost with the loss of Burma. The Food Member 
pointed out that the total rice production in India was 25,000,000 tons and the 
total import from Burma was million tons. Bo far sb Bengal was concerned, 
the average imports from Burma were 400,000 tons, and excluding exports from 
Bengal the not import into that province was roughly 200,000 tons. In 1941-42 the 
net import into Bengal wbh 224,000 tons os against a production of 8J million tons. 

The debate concluded and the Assembly adjourned. 

Assembly Uproar—Secret Session Not Held 

12tb. AUGUST:—An uproar and heated exchanges marked the proceedings 
this morning when Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan sought leave for an 
adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of Government to secure the attendance 
of Government Members in time to constitute a quorum for the holding of the 
afternoon meeting of the secret session on Aug 11, thereby depriving the House of 
the privilege of eliciting full information about the war situation and discussing it.” 

Tho President remarked that he understood that 21 members were actually 
present yesterday afternoon ( Voice : “Eighteen" ) and that according to the usual 
practice no hell was rung. Ae for the motion, did it imply that only Government 
members were to attend the House in time? Was that not equally the duty of 
elected members ? 
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Several voices : “The elected members were present : 20 of them were in the 
House. Only oue official member was present.’’ 

Sir Yamin Khan drew the Chair’s attention to a ruling given by President 
Patel that when there was official business in the House, it was the duty of the 
official benches to keep the quorum. 

The President could not hold that it was the duty of only Government 
members and members nominated by the Government to attend the House 
regularly and in proper time and that this was not the duty of the elected 
members. Were lie to lay down any such rule it would mean that the constituonties 
need not look to the members elected by them to carry out their duty. He was 
loath to give any such ruling. 

Derate on Currency Policy 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved a resolution of the Government’s currency policy 
and concentration of their attention more on the stability of the bank rate of interest. 
He declared that if the price of three eels of articles namely, silver, cotton 
piecegoods and wheat and rice, were stabilized, the prieeB of other commodities 
Would move in sympathy. He suggested that a maximum rice of 50% over the 
pre-war price was reasonable, and the Government should fix prieeB at the level. 
As it was, the value of the rupee had gone down to 8 annas and therefore it was 
necessary that the salary of Government employees should be doubled. 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman said that with regard to inflation 
the state of affairs which existed in this country up to the beginning of May was 
eapaple of being construed as leading to uncontrolled inflation, and he admitted 
that the Government had anxious moments Over the tendencies which were apparent 
at that time, but the Government had now satisfied themselves of their ability to 
deal with that situation. There was now no feeling of pessimism whatever. The 
important thing in war time was to ensure that even though currency and bank 
deposits might expand they did not have their automatic effect on the price level. 
The Government had satisfied themselves that it was not necessary to submit to 
any automatic advance of price because of increase in the volume of currency. Ho 
himself was not sure of it three mouths ago, but he was quite sure today that the 
Government could Btop that nonsense, ft required drastic action and the fullest 
measure of public support for that action. Rebutting Mr. Krishnaamachari’s 
remarks on govorninont loans, the Finance Member drew attention to the 
remarkable success of Government loans, and said that the volumo of money which 
flowed into Government coffers was a definite indication of a swing-back from 
commodity to money as against the previous tendency of a move from money to 
goods. He would point out that in a vast country like India, there was no need to 
be alarmed by the currency figures of 750 mores or even a thousand crores. In 
relation to the population of the country and other factors, it was not an 
intrinsically excessive figure, but it was important to cheek the tendencies which 
that figure seemed to indicate. Dealing with commodity controls, the Finance 
Member expressed confidence that the textile control experiment would succeed. 

l)r. P. N. Bannerjee: What if it fails ? 

The Finance Member declared that if it failed it would be the Government’s 
duty to face the resultant situation without regard to sentiment. But he did not 
believe that the experiment would fail, He believed the leaders of the textile 
industry had realized that the position which existed a few months ago could not. 
possibly continue, and they realized their duty to this country and were prepared 
to help the Government to supply cheap cloth. He explained that control must 
continue in regard to food, and said that in the circumstances sugar control in 
spite of initial difficulties was working satisfactorily. It was the success of sugar 
control which encouraged him to feel that control of the textilo industry could also 
be worked. It was the Government’s intention to proceed further with commodity 
control and bring all commodities to a reasonable price level. He regarded as his 
enemy every man, who tried to produce a rise in commodity prices. He reiterated 
his belief that it war possible to deal effectively with inflation in this country. It 
required determination on the Government's part: it required the fullest Bupport 
of the people. It was a course which went deep down to the national well-being 
and one in which everybody could assist without feeling that he was doing damage 
to auy political conviction. 

War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Bill 

18th. AUGUST The Assembly to-day passed the War InjAies (Compensation 
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Insurance) Bill introduced by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. During the debate on the Bill, Dr, Ambedkar agreed to an amend¬ 
ment moved by Mr. Abdur Rashid Chaudhury and supported by Mr. Husminbhai 
Lalji to omit the provision under which any person authorized by the Government 
might enter any premises or property under the control of an employer for the 
purpose of obtaining information regarding the number of persons employed or 
other details necessary for the administration of the Act, Mr. Lalji vehemently 
declared that such a power was not given even to the income-tax authorities, who 
had the responsibility of collecting erores of rupees. Dr. Ambedkar, in agreeing to 
the amendment, said he thought the Government’s purpoBeB would be sufficiently 
served by the other provision in the same clause requiring any employer to submit 
to an authorized person such accounts, books or other documents as were necessary. 

The House agreed to Dr. Ambedkar’s amendment providing that the total 
amount of the fund raised from premiums paid by employers for the insurance of 
employees under the war injuries compensation insurance scheme shall not be 
more than Rs. 1,500,000 and that if after all payments made out of the fund any 
balance remains, it shall be constituted into a fund to be utilized and administered 
by the Central Government for the benefit of workmen. 

Delhi University Amend. Bill 

The Houso then resumed discussion on the Delhi University Act (Amendment) 
Bill and accepted two amendments, one by the Government and the other by the 
Muslim League Party. The Government's amendment raised the number from 
8 to 12 of bodies and associations, which if approved by the ^Chancellor, could 
elect representatives to the Court of the University. 'The League’s amendment 
raised the number of representatives from the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly on the Court from two and four to four and eight respectively. Mr. 
J. P. Tyson, Education Secretary, said the Government amendment would enable 
the Chancellor to redress the grievances of minorities. Another amendment by the 
League Party seeking to raise the number of persons to bo appointed by the 
Chancellor to the Court, from 15 to 16 “at least half of whom shall be miiBlimB,” 
was under discussion, when the House rose for the day. 

17th. AUGUSTContinuing the debate on the Delhi University Bill, the 
Assembly today disposed of 14 out of 101 amendments so far tabled relating to the 
schedules to the Bill. Discussion to-day again centred round the demand of tho 
Muslim League for adequate representation of the community on the Court and 
Executive Council of the University. Rao Bahadur N. Shivraj's amendment urging 
reservation of three seats for tho Scheduled Castes and two for labour, out of the 
12 seats which tho Chancellor is given power to fill to secure the representation of 
minorities not otherwise in bis opinion adequately represented, was rejected by 36 
votes to 16. The amendments by the Muslim League were rejected after the Chair 
had asked the supporters to stand in their seats. 'The Government’s amendment, 
which was accepted, increased the number to be nominated on the University Court 
by the Chancellor from 15 to 25, of whom 18 shall be appointed to secure repre¬ 
sentation of minorities not otherwise in his opinion adequately represented. 'The 
House agreed to reduce the number of seats on the Executive Council allotted to 
professors from two to one and then adjourned. 

18th. AUGUST:—Muslim and minority representation in the University services 
was discussed at great length on the second reading of the Bill in the Assembly to-day. 
Mrs. Renuka Ray, speaking on an amendment for the elimination of the system 
of nomination for women on the Executive Council of the Delhi University, 
asserted that women in India were opposed to the system of nomination and she 
would either like to have women coopted by the Executive Council or elected by 
a special constituency of women registered graduates from all parts of India. 
The demand for minority representation in tho University services occupied tho 
Assembly for the rest of the day. Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Moulvi Abdul 
Ghani, Mr. Nauruan, Mr. Kazmi, Maulana Zafarali and Sir Ziauddin supported 
the amendment while Mr. Kailash Beharilal opposed it. So did the Government. 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan explained that their purpose in moving various 
amendments on the Delhi University bill was not only to secure effective represen¬ 
tation for the Mussalmans on the Delhi University, but also to raise the general 
question of university education for the MuBsalmans, He quoted figures to show 
that five universities in India did not employ any Muslim teacher, while twelve did 
not employ Mussalman teachers in science subjects. Calcutta University had 2 
Muslim teachers cut of 120 : Dacca had 4 out of 48, Lucknow had 2 out of 20 
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and Patna had 2 out of 31, In all there were 43 Muslim professors In the 
universities of India, all of whom belonged to the I.E.S. There was one Muslim 
Reader and six teachers in all. He wondered if the Government had realised the 
significance of their attitude that they would not accept the principle of communal 
representation in the univorsity services. The Nawabzada asserted that he would 
not subscribe to the dictum of efficiency. Furthermore, there were suitable 
Mussulmans forthcoming for services in the universities. This view was further sup¬ 
ported by Dr. Ziauddin, who speaking from his experience of the Aligarh University 
claimed that suitable Mussulmans were forthcoming for teaching posts in the 
universities. Government’s view point was explained by Messrs, Tyson and Sargent. 
Confining himself to the Delhi University, Mr. Tyson claimed that the amendment 
would not be workable. Firstly, because the amendment was wide enough to include 
university teachers, who mostly belonged to the autonomous colleges aud secondly, 
because the amendment would make religion instead of degree as the basis for 
selection. Mr. Sargent reminded the House that there was paucity of Muslim 
teachers even in the Dacca University, which had been cited as an example to cony by 
the Muslim League. lie claimed that there was definite '.shortage of suitable 
Mussulmans foe certain branches of teaching. In Delhi they were anxious to build 
a university and therefore they would look for quality in the teaching. The 
Assembly discussed eight amendments all of which were rejected and then 
adjourned. 

19th. AUGUST:—The Assembly disposed of 13 amendments before it rose for 
the day Two of these amendments were accepted by the Government. One of 
them added five members to t ie Academic Conncil. They would be appointed by 
the Chancellor and would be persons capable of advising tue Academic Council on 
subjects connected with Islamic learning and culture. The other amendment added 
another two to the Academic Council, to be elected by the Court of the University. 

The House devoted the rest of the day to discussing the demand of the Muslim 
League for Muslim representation on the Academic Council, the Board of Examiners, 
the Library Committee, and the committee of Courses and Studies. Nawabzada 
Lisquat Ali Khun, Mr. G. 11. Nuirang, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. Q. A, Kazmi, 
Maulvi Abdul Ghani and Sir Yainiu Khan supported the demand. The Nawabzada 
quoted figures to show the “entirely inadequate” representation of Muslims on some 
of the D, Ihi University bodies. Muslims, he said, would not reBt till they had 
secured adequate representation on all the Universities in India. The tight on the 
Delhi University Bill was only the beginning. Mr. Sargent, Educational Commis¬ 
sioner, Government of India, Mr. ]. D. Tyson, Education Secretary, and Mr. 
Kaitash Bihart. Lull opposed the amendments. Mr. Tyson reiterating the Govern¬ 
ment’s viewpoint, said that although Government sympathized with the minorities 
and recognized the justice of their case, they were unable to acoept the ■.amendments, 
which sought to introduce comraunalism in the University.iThe Assembly at this 
stage adjourned. 

20th. AUGUST Thirteen more amendments to the schedules of the Bill were 
disposed by the Assembly today. There were uearly 40 more amendments to be 
considered. Today the Assembly accepted five amendments one of which was by 
the Government. One of the Muslim League’s amendments, which was adoptod, 
reduced the initial fee for registered graduates from Rs. 20 to Rs. 15. The 
amendment reduced the period for annual fee from 15 years to 10 years. The 
other amendment of the League L’arty deleted the provision for recognition of 
ltamjas Intermediate College. The Nationalist Party’s amendment provided that 
the Priueipul of the College concerned shall serve as an adviser on the committee of 
selection. All the other amendments were rejected. 

The main discussion today centred round the proposals for a Muslim advisory 
board of seven members elected by the Muslim members of the Court to advise the 
university on matters affecting the interests of Muslim education. The Government 
opposed the amendment and was supported by Dr. P. N. Banerjea. The Muslim 
League Party was supported by Mr. (j. A. Kazmi, The Government’s contention 
was that Muslim education did not differ from the education of other 
communities and if they wore to set up a board for one community, they would 
have to do the same for others. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan explained how 
Muslim education differed from tho education of the other communities. He said 
that after the August disturbances last year, students from the non-Muslim colleges 
went on strike. All non-MuBlim Colleges wero not functioning, 'ibe Arabic College 
was the only educational institution which continued to function. The Hindu boys 
had made politics part of their education. Muslim boys had not. He wanted to 
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know what action the University took against those boys who went on strike. The 
University did not take action, he said, because it was dominated by Hindus. They, 
the members of the Muslim League, had been endeavouring for the last 10 days to 
‘de-Hinduise’ the University of Delhi. The speaker added that the experience of the 
last 20 years had shown that the interests of the Muslims in the Delhi University 
had gone to the wall. This had been admitted by the Government. The amendment 
was rejected by 39 votes to 15. The Assembly then rose for the day. 

Zlat. AUGUST :—The Assembly disposed of 10 more amendments to the schedules 
of the Bill when it adjourned till Tuesday next. Two of these amendments were 
withdrawn and the remaining eight were rejected. Today’s discussion centred round 
general provisions relating to colleges. The Bill lays down that, "save as otherwise 
provided in the Act, all degree colleges shall be in close proximity to one another 
and to the university and shall ordinarily be located on the University estate." 
Mr. G. B. Nairang, Mr. G. V. Desbmukb. Maulana Jafar Ali, Maulavl Abdul 
Ghani. Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan, Dr. P. N. Banerjea, Mr, Kailash Itehari 
Lall, Mr. John Sargent, Mr. J. D. Tyson and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan 
participated in the debate. 

The supporters of the amendment generally pointed out the difficulties of 
Delhi students attending University lectures and games. They explained that the 
university site was about seven miles from new Delhi and it would be a real 
physical strain on tho students to cycle to the university site, twice a day, once to 
attend lectures and once for games. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan appreciated 
the proposal ae an ideal, but pointed out the difficulties in putting the ideal into 
practice. The first difficulty, Baid the Nawabzada, was that of finances. It was true 
that one college had already shifted and another was in the course of shifting to 
the new site. The smaller colleges, however, had not the finances to undertake the 
iob, and unless the Government were prepared to guarantee liberal grants and 
loans it was no use making a statutory provision as was contemplated under the 
clause. He wanted the Government to vote for the provision with open eyes as it 
would cost them about Us. 25 lakhs. The Speaker, proceeding, said that the 
university was planning its teaching on the basis of 3,000 students on its rolls, while 
the provision for hostel accommodation was for only 500 students. It was evident 
that a majority of students at the university would be non-resident students. In 
short, Delhi University could never become a residential university. Government 
was compelling all colleges to shift and cluster round the university. In doing so 
they must also consider the transport facilities for non-reBident students. Mr. John 
Sargent, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, Baid that the 
proposal marked a definite change in the character of the university. The university 
was originally intended to he a residential university. In due course, that ideal 
underwent a change and developed into a university with corporate teaching by 
the constituent colleges. Mr. Bargent said that no college had been dissatisfied with 
the provision. The proposal would facilitate corporate teaching and colleges would 
be able to make reciprocal arrangements in order to specialise in particular subjects. 
As for finance Government, notwithstanding difficult times, had provided Rs. 
8 lakhs during the last two years. The Muslim Lesgue's amendment was rejected by 
28 votes to 20. 

24th. AUGUST The Assembly passed the second reading of the Bill today, whon 
tho remaining 19 amendments were discussed, three being accepted and the others 
rejected. Today’s discussion mainly centred round “instruction provided by colleges.’’ 
The Bill laid down that recognition of a college could be withdrawn by a majority 
of members of the Executive Council. The Muslim League's amendment that 
the majority should be two-third was rejected by 30 votes to 17. Replying to an 
amendment by Seth Yusuf Haroon, the Educational Adviser, Mr. J. Sargent, 
assured the IlouBe that the intention of the Government was that all women’s 
colleges should be staffed and inspected by women. There were, however, certain 
difficulties at present mainly on account of the paucity of suitable women of 
requisite qualifications. The amendment was withdrawn. Sir Ziuuddin Ahmed’s 
amendment elicited information that provision relating to a Diploma Board in 
domestic science had been made in anticipation of the Lady Irwin College for 
Women applying for recognition. 

25tb. AUGUST 'The Assembly today passed the Delhi University Act 
Amendment Bill without a division, the Muslim League Party dissenting, Mr 
J. D. Tyson, Education Secretary, moving the third reading of the Bill, said' that 
Government had no intention to completely overhaul the administrative machinery 
of Delhi University. Government primarily brought in the Bill to give legal 
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sanction to the three years' degree course. He donied the charge that the executive 
Council of the University was either a Governmont-ridden or a Vice-Chancellor- 
ridden liody. .Referring to the demand for communal representation on University 
bodies, Mr. Tyson said that Government were not satisfied with the present 
position and would always welcome minorities playing a greater part in the Delhi 
University. Government had undertaken to use their influence to get the principle 
of pioportiouate representation accepted by the University. As for Muslim 
representation, he said that there was only one Muslim-managed college in Delhi. 
Thero were 46 Muslim registered graduates out of 580 on the rolls. This was 
the main snag. 'JTie number of Muslim examinees, however, had been on the in¬ 
crease and were 900 last year out of a total of 1,800, This was an encouraging 
feature, and he hoped that in time to come the Muslim community would pull 
its full weight in the University. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed felt that the object of the Bill might have been achieved 
by a three-clause Bill. He said that the Delhi University had not bad sufficient 
experiences yet to justify vital changes in its constitution. The most important 
thing, he said, was how the Act would be administered. 

Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan said that he was glad that the Government had 
recognized the fact that the Muslims had not had a fair deal in the Delhi Univer¬ 
sity and he welcomed the assurances given by Mr. Tyson. He hoped that Gov¬ 
ernment would bring in an amending Bill to give effect to the suggestions made 
by the Muslim League. 

Mr. G. V. Deshmukh welcomed the assurance given on behalf of Government 
that the consideration given to a community in the University would be in propor¬ 
tion to the advantage it took of the University institutions. 

Mr. J. Sargent, Educational Commissioner, Government of India, speaking as 
an educationalist, felt that the Bill was unlucky to get involved in communal 
issues. He appreciated the general support given to the main principles of the 
Bill. Referring to corporate teaching, he said that their intention was to raise the 
standard of teaching in the University. Be agreed that a fair trial should be 
given to the experiment, which was being launched in the shapo of a 8*year 
degree course. 

Nawabzada Lianuat Ali Khan Baid that he had been in favour of a 3-year 
degree course from the outset, but the Bill bad introduced other fundamental 
changes of vital importance. Government, on the strength of their official and 
nominated bloc, had not accepted a single material change in the Bill, Referring 
to the charge of communalism, the Nawabzada said that it was an irony of fate 
that Government whose life-breath was communalism should come out to oppose 
the introduction of communalism in tho University. He said : “Did not Sir 
Edward Benthall represent the Europeans, Sir Sultan Ahmed the Muslims and 
Sir Jogcndra Singh, the Sikhs 

Mr, Tyson, replying to the debate, explained that the Bill was a step towards 
making the Delhi University a model university. He disclosed that the Uuivarsity of 
Delhi hud generally supported the Bill. 

Tha Bill as amended was passed and the House adjourned sine die. 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—8th to 19th. November 1943 

Viceroy's Message to Assembly 

The Central Assembly began its autumn session at New Delhi on the 
8th. November, 1943, when tbe President, Sir Ahdur Rahim, read a 
message from tbe Viceroy. The Viceroy’s message read :—“It is customary for a 
new Viceroy to address both Houses of the Indian legislature at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. I have declared to depart from the precedent ami shall deliver no address 
during the November session. My reasons for this decision are :—First, that 
whereas my predecessors assumed office in April and were able to devote several 
months to tbe study of the Indian situation before an opportunity of addressing 
the Legislature occurred, I assumed office in October, less than three weeks before 
the opening of the November session : and secondly, that for the time being my 
energy must be very largely devoted to the study and treatment of the food problem 
—a matter upon which I do not feel that I could make a comprehensive statement 
in the immediate future. It is my intention to address both Chambers at an early 
stage of the Budget session of 1944." 

After an absence of about four years, 10 members of the Congress Party 
attended the House today, and one of them, Sardar Manga I Singh put the first 
question of the day amid cheers. 
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Coal Rationing Scheme 

During question time today, Sir Edward, Benthall, War Transport Member, 
replying to Mr. K, C. Neogy, announced that the ooal rationing scheme had now 
been put into operation. He stated that a total of 25.64 million tons a year had 
been adopted as a reasonable figure which could be made available for distribution. 
Rations had been fixed on the basis of actual supplies made during the 12-month 
period from August 1942 to July 1943 and took iuto account estimated increases in 
the consumption of essential services. The total allotment for industries and 
domestic supplies had been fixed at 1,024,587 tonB a month, which represented an 
increase of 20 p.c. on actual supplies made between August 1942 and July 1943. The 
scheme was in essence a compromise between conflicting interests and made possible 
only by the pooling of resources between India and the UK. It was proposed to watch 
its working very closely, making internal adjustments whenever required and to 
review the position again early next year. Ab regards alternative fuels, Sir Edward 
mentioned that some industries in various parts of the country had been making 
extensive use of firewood, and an engineer had been appointed and attached to the 
office of the Controller of Coal Distribution, one of whose functions would be to 
advise industries regarding the utilization of alternative fuels. Referring to coal 
supplies to industries Sir Edward stated that against an average daily requirement 
of 25 Wagons, Calcutta received 18 wagons per day in July, but 23 wagons a day 
in August, 30 a day in Sept, and 35 per day up to Oct. 22. 

Foodgrains Despatch to Calcutta 

Arising from a question about the dispatch of foodgrains to Calcutta, Mr. 
Neogy asked the War Transport Member whether it was a fact that the Bengal 
Government thought that the dispatching instructions of the railway authorities 
were defective, with the result that rice went to wheat sidings and vice versa and 
it took timo to rearrange them. Sir Edward said that the instructions were not 
given by the railway authorities and that he could assure Mr. Neogy now that the 
movements were satisfactory. Nawabzuda Liaquat AH asked if the War Transport 
Member was aware that the statement attributed to the Bengal Government had 
been denied by that Government. 

Sir Edward : 1 expect it was (Laughter). 

Indian Delegation to Britain 

The House, by 43 votes to 39, passed Dr. Oovind Deshmukh’a adjournment 
motion to censure Government on its "unwise decision to send non-official geptlemen 
selected by it to undertake a tour abroad in Britain and to speak on India’s war 
effort.” The Congress members voted with the Muslim League, the Nationalists, 
the Independents, and some unattached members for the motion. Moving the 
adjournment motion, Dr. Deshmukh questioned the necessity of sending out the 
delegation at this stage when the whole world had acknowledged the country’s 
war effort and sacrifices. He asked if we were following the example of any other 
country in sending this delegation, and whether the Governments of the UK and the 
USa came here to advertise their war effort ? He supported that the delegates 
would attempt to justify the Government of India's actions and policy regarding 
political prisoners, as they kuew that the world outBide was in sympathy with 
the demands for greater rights for the Indian people. With a vastly expanding 
Department of Information and Broadcasting, it should have been possible, lie 
thought, to send more literature to those countries in the form of the pamphlets 
explaining India’s war efforts. He considered that the reported expenditure of 
K>8. 60,000 per person could have been incurred on some useful purpose. 

Sardar Mangai Singh (Congress) said that the Government were sending the 
delegation to whitewash their actions. There were a lage number of foreign Press 
correspondents in this country, and they could be supplied with the information 
the Government wanted to reach the public of Britain and the USA. He suspected 
that the delegation was going abroad to say things which it could not say in this 
country. ‘‘Let the representatives of the people go abroad,” be said, “and tell the 
world how this country is being governed, or rather misgoverned,” There was no 
use in seuding delegations which would carry on propaganda against the public of 
lnaia, 

bir Sultan Ahmed said it was his duty to clear misconceptions which seemed 
to surround the delegation. The misapprehensions expressed, he declared, had no 
basis and- the lecturers had been instructed not to say one word on politics. They 
were going out to speak on the country’s war effort and nothing else. Sir Sultan 
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said that the demand lor sending the delegation came from India’s Agent-General 
in the USA and from the British Ministry of Information. They could not possibly 
refuse that request. They had no choice. They would have failed in their duty 
if they did not comply with that request. The expenses of the delegation’s tour 
in the UK would be borne by HMG. (Laughter). The question of the apportion¬ 
ment of their expenses of travel from the UK to the USA and expenses incurred 
in India was still under consideration. The delegation, Sir Sultan continued, con¬ 
sisted of four people, all of them men, according to Government, competent to 
speak. They paid visits to different factories in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta and 
he had no doubt that they were men of experience Bnd knowledge and would not say 
anything they were prohibited from saying. lie denied they were receiving instruc¬ 
tions from various departments. He concluded by expressing his conviction that 
the speeches they would deliver would raise the status of India and not compromise 
the position of the country. 

Sir Yawin Khan (Muslim League) felt that speeches by the Indian delegation 
giving out details of internal administration of war effort, such us working of 
Factories, would be giving information to the enemy and thus would be highly 
detrimental to the interests of India. He said that an expert like Sir Guthrie 
Russell should have been sent out if the Government were anxious to conduct 
propaganda about their war effort. 

Sit Rawaswami Mudaliar claimed that the ibbuo before the House was whether 
it was desirable to publicize India's war effort and, if so, whether the selection of 
the personnel for the delegation was a suitable one. He asserted that so long as 
the selection was made by the Executive, there were bound to be criticisms from 
one interest or other against the choice. h« explained that the field of selection in 
this country was a limited one. The Government, he claimed, were in a better 
position to judge whether India’s war effort should he publicized abroad. Speaking 
from personal experience, he said, that the need for such publicity, particularly in 
the Ui-iA. vu very great. He reminded the House that India at the Peace 
Conference would he asked what she had done to win the war ; how her people had 
responded to the call of democracy, for which, he asserted, the war wbh being 
fought. “1 hope Members will agree with me that it is of the highest importance 
that India’s war effort should bo publieiz d abroad.” tfome Members had referred to 
the food situation. It was a by-prbduct of the war. People of the USA and the 
UK had no idea of what was happening in this country, and he held that the 
Government had done the right thing in deciding to Bend out a non-official 

delegation to educate public opinion in those countries about India’s war effort. 

Trade Unions Act Amend. Bill 

Dr. B, R. Ambedlcar, Labour Member, introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
Trade Unions Act. The measure provides for compulsory recognition of Trade 
Unions, the main conditions of recognition being that the trade union must have 
been a registered union for 12 mouths and that it must have previously applied 
to the employer concerned for recognition. Unions formed on a communal or 
sectarian basis will not be eligible for recognition. Obligation of employers 

consequent on recognition are also detailed. 

Statement on Food for India 

9th. NOVEMBER Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, stated at question 
time today that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in India 

and although he did not know the exact tonnage he thought it was about 

30,000, and more was coming. He said that the price at which wheat was landed 
in'India was substantially low. 

The Food Member faced a number of questions on Mr. Amery’s statements in 
England on the food situation in India. 

Mr. Neogy asked whe.ther Mr. Amery's statement that the death-rate in Bengal 
was estimated at about 1.C100 a week was based on information supplied by or 
through the Government of India. 

Sir Jivala Prasad said that the Government of India had supplied informa¬ 
tion On the food situation, but it was not known whether Mr. Amery’s statements 
were based on that information, ‘‘We have been sending telegrums to the 
Secretary of State from week to week.” 

Mr. Ntogy : “Have HMG any other source of information apart from your 
telegrams ?” 

Sir Jivala Prasad said that they had. 
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Sir F. E. James : “How was it that in the early at age* of the crisis, the 
Secretary of State made such grossly inaccurate statement in Parliament?” 

Sir Jwala Prasad : ‘"The question ought to be addressed to the Secretary 
of State. I am afraid.” 

Replying to Mr. Neogy's question about Lord Strabolgi’s reference to a 
message from India, Sir Jwala Prasad said : “Shipments of wheat from Australia 
amounting to about 100,000 tons in all arrived in India between November 1942 
and the end of April 1943. This quantity did not represent the full amount for 
which the Government of India had asked, but in view of the very difficult 
shipping position of the United Nations at that time, as well as the serious 
shortage of foodgrains in Ceylon, coupled with the success which had attended 
the efforts of the Government of India to procure old crop wheat earlier in the 
year and the prospects of a good rabi harvest, the Government of India agreed to 
forego further shipments of wheat on the understanding that a claim for imports 
later in the year might be favourably considered. We have had to make that 
claim, and shipments of wheat are now arriving in Indian ports.” 

Replying to Mr. Chattopadhyaya, the Food Member said that the civil popula¬ 
tion of Bengal was estimated at 03,090,000, and their requirements together with 
the military population, whose size it was not in the public interest to reveal, 
were estimated by the Bengal Government to be aa follows:—Rice 3.9 million tons: 
wheat 121,000 tons ; millets and maize 2,000 tons. 

The deficits estimated by the Bengal Government were as followsRice 
41)0,000 tons ; wheat 112,000 tons ; millets and maize 2,COO tons. The quantities 
of foodgrains supplied to Bengal from April to Beptembur 1943, were : Rice 204,000 
tons (including arrivals during the freo trade period); wheat and wheat products 
187,000 tons; millets and grain 43,500 tons, 

Mr. Neogy. Is the Hon. Member aware that expert opinion is that the 
allowances of gruel given to destitutes are not supposed to be sufficient to keep a 
fair-sized rat alive ?” (Laughter). 

Sir Jwala Prasad : “That is a matter of opinion. When I visited Calcutta 
I was told that it was quite sufficient, and in some cases too much.” 

Mr. Neogy: ‘ Will the Hon. Member try some gruel on himself and see how 
he flourishes 7” (Laughter). 

In the course of replies to questions about the food conference. Pandit L. K. 
ifaitra interjected: “How many attended the conference and to what extent were 
they responsible for reducing the food supply in Delhi ?” (Laughter). 

Mr. Abdur Rashid Chaudhury : “Is it true that representatives of profiteers 
were directly or indirectly on the conferences ?” (Laughter). 

Replying to other questions, the Food Member said that the Government of 
India were closely and continually in touch with the Bengal Government with the 
object of improving methods of distribution and relief measures. Practical assis¬ 
tance and advice had been given ; rail and river distribution had been improved ; 
a senior Military Officer had been appointed as Director of Transport iu Bengal; 
local rationing schemes had been introduced, and over 5,400 relief centres opened. 
Reports from certain districts showed that there bad been a perceptible improvement 
in conditions. About 23,000 tons of wheat had been released for the civilian 
population in Bengal this year from imports specially ordered for the Defence 
(Services. 

Stabilization of Prices 

“We have reached a stage when in order to maintain the war effort it is 
necessary to cater for civilian requirements” said Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance 
Member, Government of India in accepting a resolution of the Muslim League 
Party urging the stabilization of prices. The Finance Member observed that an 
attempt had to be made even now, to some extent at the expense of the war 
effort, to switch the country’s productive resources to meeting civilian consumers’ 
demands, and Government were continually at work to promote an expansion of 
production to meet civilian needs. The House finally passed Sir Ziauddin 
Ahmed's ( League ) resolution in an amended form recommending to the Govern¬ 
ment of India “to give the foremost place in their monetary policy to the 
stabilization of prices, on which the prosperity of the country largely depends”. 

The main resolution which was moved in the last session, recommended to 
the Governor-General-in-Council to modify their currency policy and to concentrate 
their attention more on the stability of price* than on the stability of the bank 
rate of interest, Sir Az\z-ul-Hague, Coromeroe Member, claimed that so far as 
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textile were concerned, Government had succeeded in bringing down 
the prices. 

The Finance Member, in accepting the revised resolution, made it clear that 
the Government’s policy in regard to the rate of interest on Government borrowings 
was quite definite and deliberate and they had no intention to depart from the 
cheap money policy hitherto followed. It had been vigorously criticised from 
certain quarters, but it had the overwhelming support of the majority opinion in 
the country, The food problem and inflation, Sir Jeremy observed, were closely 
connected and the one could not be solved without dealing with the other. The 
two were really two aspects of the same problem, but both could be tackled 
simultaneously, and that was why the Government of India had been trying to 
do. He thought relief would come in two ways. It would come by some 
expansion of production in the country even during the present difficulties and 
Government, were continually at work to promote such expansion. It would also 
come by’increased shipping which could lie allotted to India in the further stages 
of the war. Finally an attempt had to be made now, even to some extent at the 
expense of India’s war effort to switch back the productive resources of the 
country to meeting the consumers’ demands. The need of the home front had 
become extremely important to the internal economy of the country. The 
position now is that we have reached a Btape at which in order to maintain the 
war effort, it is necessary to cater for civilian requirements: otherwise civilian 
morale will undoubtedly suffer. These are considerations which arc very present 
to the Government of India, but I would ask critics to realize there are so many 
factors which are beyond our control”. The Government of India, he said, would 
continue to press India’s demands for the requirements of the civilian consumer 
and they hoped that they would be able to produce a marked improvement in the 
situation, 

Hindu Marriages Between Same Gotha 

10th. NOVEMBER ‘.—Marriages between Hindus of the same "Gotra” or 
"Pravar” or Hindus belonging to different sub-divisions of the same caste, were 
sought to bo legalized by a bill which, Dr. Oovind Deshmukh moved today, should be 
referred to a select committee. The House discussed the motion for over three 
hours. Sir Anoka Roy, Law Member, opposing the motion declared that . piecemeal 
legislation of the kind attempted by the mover should not be undertaken when 
comprehensive legislation such as had been prepared by the Rao Committee on 
Marriage was on the anvil, that Hindu opinion was sharply divided on the merits 
of Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill, that the Special Marriage Act wse available to those who 
wished to marry within the same gotra and it was not open to people to come to 
the Legislature and insist on sacramental marriage and ask the House to change 
the law for their benefit. The Law Member gave the assurance that he would 
do whatever was possible to see that the Rao Committee’s Bill was brought 
before the House’s next session and taken to its next stage. Dr. Deshmukh 
expressed satisfaction with this assurance and withdrew his motion. 

Blair’s Retirement & Bitavada Order 

During question time today, the retirement of Mr. J, R, Blair, formerly Chief 
Secretary, Bengal Government and the order issued on the Hitavada of Nagpur 
in connexion with it were the subject of a question by Dr. Oovind Deshmukh, 
The Home Member said that the retirement was voluntary and was in no way 
connected with any breach of the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules. The 
Government of the C. P. were asked to obtain from the editor of the ' Hitavada" 
information as to the source of an article entitled "Another Civilian Resigns, 
Story of a Censored Letter,” which appeared in the issue of that newspaper dated 
Aug. 2. This article purported to disclose the working of the censorship aud it 
was dearly necessary in the interests of military security as well as in the public 
interest to investigate its origin. The C. P. Government were accordingly 
authorized to reBort to DI Rule 116 if the editor declined to give this information 
vol un tardy. 

The same Member asked whether it had been brought to the notioe of HMG 
that, if Italian prisoners were sent out of India, it would release a considerable 
amount of food for the consumption of the Army as well as the civilian population. 
Mr C. M. Trivedi, War Secretary, answered that the question was still under 
consideration in consultation with HMG. 

Mr. K. C. Neoyy : Is it a fact that the standard of treatment given to 
Italian and other prisoners of war approximates more or less to the traditional 
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standard of hospitality given to sons-in-law in Indian households ? 
(Laughter). 

Mr, Trivedi : The treatment is governed by International Conventions. 

Number of Security Prisoners 

The number of security prisoners of all sorts in detention on January 1, 1943, 
was 9,8i3, said the Home Member in reply to Mr. A. N. Chottopadhyaya. The 
number on September 1 last was 10,780, but it was understood that a good many 
prisoners had been released since that date. The number of State prisoners 
detained under Regulation III of 1818 on September 30, 1943, was 10, No such 
prisoners were released during 1943. He had no information as to the number 
of prisoners detained under the Regulation or released by Provincial Governments. 
So far as ho was aware, no special tribunals for examining the cases of persons 
detained under the D1 Rales were at present in existence. The eases of these 
persons were however, under constant review by the Governments concerned, both 
Central and Provincial, and a number of persons had been released from detention 
as a result of these reviews. 

The Home Member, in a statement in reply to Mr. N. M. Joshi, gave the 
number of persons undergoing imprisonment in connexion with the Congress 
movement in all Provinces on Sept. 1, 1943 as 19,281, and those undergoing 
detention as 8,073. The number of security prisoners released was 7,447. Except 
in the case of one news-paper, on which a pre-censorship order was served by a 
Provincial Government, there had been no censorship of news or comment appear¬ 
ing in the Indian Press about famine conditions in the country or deaths resulting 
irom starvation in Bengal and other places, said Sir Sultan Ahmed in reply to Mr. 
K. C, Neogy, In so far as publicity in the Press outside India was concerned, the 
Government of India had no information either us to its volume or tone other than 
that contained in cabled reports to India, which had appeared in the Indian Press. 
The house then adjourned till Friday. 

Debate on Food Situation 

12th. NOVEMBER :—Initiating the debate to-day on the food situation in the 
country Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, Haid that as 
against the Bengal Governor's estimate of province’s requirements for the three 
months, October to December of 250,000 tons, 82,000 tons were sent during 
October. “Wo hope our arrangements will secure that the figure given by the 
Governor will bn substantially exceeded,” ho said. The daily average rate of 
arrival of foodgrains and pulses into Calcutta during the period June to October 
was over 3,300 tons per day as against, a daily average of 1,600 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. In addition to the RmountH which the Provincial 
Government were now sending out to the districts they had a month’s reserve of 
foodgrains for Calcutta itself. As regards distribution to districts, despatches had 
during the last month risen from a few hundred tons, to a thousand tons a day 
in addition to the arrangements whicli had been made to send from the Punjab 
direct to the districts a large quantity of wheat products. Arrangements were 
now in progress to double this figure. “We attach the greatest importance to 
two points in Bengal, namely, the rationing of Calcutta and the procurement of 
the aman crop. Our Rationing Adviser has gone to Bengal on more than one 
occasion and remained there for considerable periods working in close co-operation 
with the Provincial authorities on the gigantic task of preparing the Calcutta 
rationing schome, which, I hope, will very shortly be in operation. We have also 
sent a senior officer of the Department to collaborate with the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment in the preparation of their “aman” procurement scheme, the final details of 
which are now under urgent consideration.” Although to some extent the 
Department had been unavoidably preoccupied with the situation in Bengal they 
hail constantly kept before them the needs .of Travancore, Cochin, Bombay, the 
Deccan States and Madras. The Food Member referred earlier to the revised 
basic plan which came into operation from August 1, aimed at the distribution 
of 1,400,000 tons of foodgrains, to deficit areas within the period of eight months 
ending in March, 1944. During the first three months of its operation, over 
650,000 tons had been despatched to the deficit areas. The principal recipients had 
been Bengal with 219,000 tous, Bombay 76,000 tons, Madras 7,000 tons. Travaneore- 
Cochin 46,000 tons, and the Deccan States 6,500 tons. He acknowledged with 
gratitude the additional surpluses voluntarily declared by provinces and States 
subsequent to the formulation of the revised basic plan which amounted to 
220,000 tons. Referring to imports, he said his latest information was that 
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41,003 tons of foodgrains had already arrived and far greater quantities were on 
the way. He acknowledged the generous offers of assistance received from 
Australia, Canada, S A ri‘a and New Zealand and thanked the O-in-O 
for the help given in the task of distribution, “in our price policy,” he declared, 
"wo have no intention of pushing down prices below a level where they give a 
fair return to the producer and we intend by every means in our power to 
protect tho producer against undue rise in prices of the commodities which ho 
requires. We in rend to remove progressively those price divergencies in different 
areas which give rise to so much liehrt burning. But we are convinced that control 
of the prices of ioodgraius is as essential factor not only in the feeding of the 
poor but in the whole economic structure of the country.” Stressing the impor¬ 
tance of increasing the country’s resources by an intensification of the "Grow 
More Food" campaign he mentioned that according to the first all-India rice 
forecast, the acreage under rice alone had gone up by about four million. So far 
the condition of rice and other kharif crops or millets and maize has been reported 
good almost without exception throughout the country. “I cannot be satisfied and 
(shall never be satisfied so long as hunger and distress exist. I claim that we 
have been successful in maintaining a steady flow of grain from surplus to deficit 
areas according to prearranged programmes. The delivery of grain to most of 
the deficit areas lias enabled them, with the assistance of their own efforts, to keep 
the situation under control and in Bengal we are able to show a considerable 
improvement in the supply position. 

Throe amendments wore moved after the Food Member's speech, urging that 
the food situation be taken into consideration. One moved by Mr. Ahdur Rashid. 
Chaudhry (Unattached) asked for a committee of inquiry of the Central Legislature 
with an elected majority to report on the situation ; the second by Sir Mohammad 
Y<imin Khan , (League) urged the appointment of a Royal Commission, and the 
third by Mr, K. C. Neogy, recommended the appointment of a committee consisting 
of eminent economists, judges, administrators and an accountant-general under the 
chairmanship of n lawyer who has held high judicial office to inquire into a number 
of points relating to the continued prevalence of famine conditions. Mr. Chaudhry 
declared that the blame for Bengal’s distress lay with the bureaucracy. He 
deplored the apathy of the British public and referred to tho fact that only 35 
members were present in Parliament when tho food dobate was held. 

Mr. C. P. L awson (European Group) demanded an inquiry to he conducted 
by some non-political and unbiassed body. The time for it was to be chosen so 
that, consistent with arriving at the earliest possible conclusion, no interruption 
took place in the urgent efforts which were being made to remedy the situation. 
Emphasizing the absence of consumer goods as a factor preventing the free flow 
of foodgrains he thought that while many shiploads of wheat from Australia or 
Canada might be urgently needed, one tanker of kerosene oil might result in the 
release of many shiploads of wheat from the hands of stockists in this country. A 
shipload of bicycles might be worth many cargoes of grain. 

Mr. Shamlal (Congress) explained that his party’s decision to keep away from 
the Assembly was not for all time and that the subject of food was one on 
which the Party ought to make its voice beard. The House adjourned at this stage. 

Trade Unions Act Amend, Bill 

13th. NOVEMBER :—The Assembly today dealt with five official Bills. One of 
them was J)r. Ambedkar’s Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
providing mainly for compulsory recognition of Trade Unions under certain 
conditions and defining what recognition would imply. The House agreed to 
circulate the Bill for elicitiug public opinion. Mr. Griffiths , while supporting 
circulation of the Bill, criticized certain of its provisions and characterized it as 
nebulous, uncertain and indefinite in many parts. He took particular objection to 
giving protection to labour and treating them bb hot-house plants instead of leaving 
it to labour as in Britain to build up Trade Unions which were reasonable, 
representative and efficient. Maulvi Abdul Qhani objected to the provision that 
communal Trade Unions should not be recognized. Mr. N. M. Joshi declared 
that employers bad shown hostility to tile Trade Union movement and that was 
the reason why the Bill was needed. Employers in many cases insisted not only on 
Trade Unions being representatives but wanted Trade Unions to have no polities 
whatever. Sir Gurunath Bewaor, Secretary, Posts and Air, replying to criticisms 
of the Posts and Telegraph Department’s attitude to Trade Unions said that the 
Department was in fact the first to recognize Trade Unions. He imagined that one 

15 
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of the reagons why the provisions of the present Bill were not meant to be made 
immediately applicable to labour employed by the Crown, by a Federal Railway or 
a major port, was that Government already had well-established rules for recognition 
of Government Servants' Unions. Sir Cowasji Jehangir declared that the worth of 
a Trade Union depended upon its leaders and that all Trade Uniou leaders in 
India were not of the same calibre as Mr, Joshi or Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Dr. 
Ambedkar, replying mainly to Mr. Griffiths' criticisms, pointed out that there was 
nothing indefinite about tho conditions on widely recognition was to be given to 
Trade Unions. The representative character of a Union would be decided by a 
Tripartite Board to be set up under the Bill. That Board would go into all the 
relevant circumstances, including, if necessary, the private character of the leadors 
of a Union. As regards the provision about labour employed by Government, be 
explained there was really no exemption for them. Wuat was provided was that 
a date would be fixed when the provisions would be made applicable to them 
as well. The motion that the Bill be circulated was agreed to. 

Other Official Bills 

The House passed the Home Member's Bill further to amend the Victoria 
Momorial Act, the Law Member's two Bills further to amend the Cr.P.O. and a 
Bill to make certain provision for appeals in criminal cases tried by a High Court 
exercising original jurisdiction. Tho House then adjourned till the 15th, 

Debate on Food Situation 

15th. NOVEMBER :—The Chair ruled at tho outset that the amendment of Mr. 
Shambhu Dayal Misra ( Congress ), urging the public trial of Lord Linlithgow, Mr, 
L, S. Amory and Sir John Herbert, was out of order and could not be moved. 

Mr. Shamlal ( Congress ) concluding his unfinished speech of Friday asserted 
that only a National Government could successfully (leal with the situation and 
was the Bupreme need of the hour. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy declared that the famine bore ‘‘the hall-mark of genuine 
British manufacture.” On an earlier occasion. Opposition members had tried to rouse 
Government to the need of taking prompt action to prevent the Bengal tragedy. 
It had been said that things had been made difficult by tho division of responsibility 
between the provinces and the Centre. Were it a question of repression the Govern¬ 
ment of India had only to press a button in New Delhi and the whole thing 
was done swiftly and efficiently, but not when it was a question of saving lives. 
Replying to the contention that growth of population was the real difficulty, he 
said that during three centuries, the population of Britain had increased more 
than eight times as against that of India which had been four times. In 50 years the 
total increase in India was about B9% as against 186% in the USA. It was also 
revealed by figures that the yield per acre of land in Bengal had not progressed 
since the days of Akbar, although Japan with the same problems of over¬ 
population and uneconomic holdings had a yield per acre of three times that of 
Beugal : and China more than double that of Bengal. As for hoarding not 
more than 10% of the agricultural population could have anything like a 

surplus. He granted that the reserves built by European industrial concerns 
in Bengal might not be very large in quantity : but it was not so much 

the quantity that mattered as the simultaneous withdrawal of foodgrains by 
different competing parties. Hundreds of European employers iu Bengal contributed 
to the shortage. They made a mad rush to secure grain : and every European 
employer was engaged, according to Government, in essential war work and, 
therefore, entitled to build up food reserves. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health and Lands, said the impres¬ 
sion he bad formed as a result of his visit to Bengal was that the clouds were 
lifting : grain from outside was not only now flowing into Calcutta but into remote 
towns in a steady stream. The charities organized by the people of Calcutta and 

outside had done a great deal of succour and to save. A rich harvest of rice would 

soon be ready. He declared that ho was not satisfied with the constitutional 
position in which the Centre had no direct responsibility in the fruitful fields of 
education, agriculture and health. "If India is to resolve the economic deadlock 
it must have centralized direction, centralized financo and decentralized activities. 
I feel that unless we at the Centre guide tho emergent forces which are raging in 
full blast in all the countries of the world, we shall fail entirely in advancing 
the economic interests of this vast continent. ‘The strategy of the future must 
aim at production of food and goods. We are worried about the increased circula¬ 
tion of money. We ought to worry more about increasing the production of goods.” 
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Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi traced the present food famine in Bengal to the 
policy of denial put into operation by the ex-Governor, Sir John Herbert. He said 
that, the removal of rice and the destruction of boats and other means of conveyance 
in the SE districts had led to a breakdown of normal trade channels in those 
parts which gradually affected other parts also. He urged greater imports from 
abroad and the taking over of the control of food matters by the Government of 
India. He advised the Government not, to disturb the aman crop by making 
any purchases but to let it flow freely into the market. 

Chowdhuru Mohd Ismail Khan said that the responsibility for the Bengal famine 
ultimately rested with the British Government. If the Indian Ministers were 
wrong, why did the Governors intervene and stop the rot." He thought that the 
Indian Members of the Government of India had not discharged their duties 
properly. Some months ago when the life of a single man was at stake, three of 
them vanished from the Government benches ; but now when hundreds of thousands 
were dying of forced starvation the Indian Members were sitting opposite "as cool 
as cucumbers.” He added : ‘‘People clamoured for food but the Government gave 
them wood—Maj-Gen Wood," (Laughter). His complaint against the economic 
experts was that they had nut drawn the attention of their employers in good time 
to the great catastrophe to which the country was heading. He supported the 
demand for a Royal Commission, tie aiso asked the Government to "capture or 
corner" the aman crop in Bengal. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta charged the Government with neglect and complacency 
and called upon the Indian Members to ‘get out" if they could not do better than 
they had done in the past. In the face of terrible reality, those Indian Members 
bad no right to ask people to have consideration for the Government’s difficulties. 
He was prepared, however, to absolve even the Government from a deliberate policy 
of starvation : but hoarders and profiteers, zamindars and capitalists, were deli¬ 
berately robbing and fleecing and starving their own countrymen. The Punjab, he 
declared, had Btatved Bengal. 

Sar'dar Mangal Singh stoutly defending the Punjab, said that profiteers and 
hoarders should be punished along with the members of the Government of India. 
He stated that at the end of June 1,58,000 tons of wheat released by the Punjab 
remained to be dispatched to Bengal. What, he asked, did it show ? Was it a 
case of hoarding by the Punjab zamindnr or holding up of grain by the Railway 
Members ? 

Sir Edward Benthall: May I inform the Hon. Member that all that wheat 
is in Bengal. 

Sardar Mangal Singh replied that that might be the case now. The Punjab 
zemindar, he asserted, was not profiteering either. Who, he nHked, was pocketing 
the difference of Rs. 10 between the price at which wheat was bought in the Punjab 
and atta sold in Bengal ? 'The demand for a Royal Commission, he characterized, 
as a trap, He said he could say in advance what a Royal Commission would 
recommend. Their very first finding would be that the transfer of power to 
Indians was a mistake. The country, therefore, did not want a Royal Commission. 
The country knew who the real culprit was. It was the Government which had 
encouraged undesirable elements in the country. It should now seek a solution of 
the difficulty by getting the help of the veal representatives of the people, Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. They were the people who could solve the problem. 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta : They are as much responsible for the muddle as the 
Government 

Mr. L. C. Omit (European Group) said the food emergency which exist and 
would continue to exist not only until the gathering of the aman rice crop in a 
few weeks time, but for the next several years, called for the greatest measure of 
national unity. Unless there was a rapid change in the attitude of some of the 
‘‘surplus” provinces, and national co-operation to assist towards procurement, the 
future must hold the most serious conscciueuces from which India might take a 
generation to recover. lie appealed to all to avoid permitting the state of Bengal 
to degenerate into a political issue, and asked the Press to devote space to *‘what 
is right in the rationed areas as the y have done in the past to what is wrong in 
Bengal.” He asked the Central Government not to supply the imported grain to 
any province which had not shown their bonafides in introducing an efficient 
measure of food control or rationing. He suggested that senior appointments ill 
the provincial food administration be made by the Public Services Commission. 
Agriculture should be transferred from the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands to the Food Department, or a separate portfolio for it created. 
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Sir Oowasji Jehangir thought that the deficit of 2,500,000 tons given for the 
whole of India was an error ana that it should not be really more than 1,500,000 
tons. From what he had seen and learned in his own province of Bombay, the 
only method of procurement was to take grains direct from the cultivator’s hands. 
He did not know what were the ‘’political risks” to which the Gregory Report 
referred in dealing with these proposals, The revenue officorB were there to buy 
grains from the cultivators at a fair and equitable price, There were difficulties, 
he granted, but he hoped that the Central Government would bring this suggestion 
to the attention of the provincial Governments and that Bombay at least would 
adopt it and show the way for procurement as it had shown the way for rationing. 
He endorsed the plan of rationing as the only equitable method of distribution, 
and he waB glad to hear from Mr. Kirby that a principle of rationing was that 
there must be a month’s stock and a likelihood of maintaining that stock. 

Mr. N. Sivaraj declared: ’‘Whatever the position of India in the British 
Empire and whatever her constitutional status among other parts of the Empire, 
the fact remains that India is today on a war basis on account of the responsibility 
forced upon it by the British Government. It iB my contention that those who took 
this responsibility of declaring war have also to bear the responsibility of finding 
food supplies for the civil population of India.” During the war, he added, such 
initiative as that of the Government of India bad been taken away by HMG. and in 
that particular case of food, he blamed HMG. Referring to the demand for a Royal 
Commission, Mr. Sivaraj said: "I feel that such a Commission will be useful 
only at a later stage. I think it is of no use at all at the present moment.” 
During the war food must become a Central responsibility, and if it was necessary 
to amend the Government of India Act in order to confer such power on the 
Government of India, he would ask the Government to approach the Secretary of 
State to have the Act amended. Mr Sivaraj concluded by commending the work 
done by the Madras Food Council in introducing rationing in the city and procure 
supplies for that purpose. 

18 th. NOVEMBER:—Mr. R. H. Hutchings , Secretary, Food Department, 
Government of India said that tho prime need was not to continue singing about 
what should be done but to lay down broad principles and agree on a coherent 
policy which would make allowances for special conditions and emergencies and 
apply that policy consistently throughout the country. He claimed that that was 
the aim of the Food Department today. The most important feature of the 
situation was psychological. The situation was now different from what it was a 
year ago. They now had a policy which they did not have before. The Adminis¬ 
tration were far more alivo to their duties and responsibilities than before : the 
public itself was beginning to realize that food was no longer a subject which 
could be made the sport of political ambition or financial ingenuity and at least 
one High Court had given a salutary judgment. The House would shortly see 
Other measures which Government had in preparation to teach the same lesson. 
The problem was in essence an administrative one. Food must become the first 
priority subject for the time being of all administrations ; tho whole resources of 
those administrations should be focussed upon it in all its different and connected 
aspects. One of the most important points was the effective application of the 
Foodgraius Control Order. (Voices: How far have you succeeded.) Mr. Hutchings 
pointed out that the administration of that Order was a provincial matter. It 
was still open to amendment, and if members had any amendments to propose he 
would welcome them, But the Order was the basis on which stocks in each 
province could be located and assessed. That should form the basis of any sound 
food administration. Next to it came price control. ’’Price control must, wo believe, 
not only be supported by control of outer commodities and the attempt to supply 
consumer goodB, but it must be accepted throughout India in principle and we 
will neglect nothing to make it effective.” Referring to rationing he said that 
experience had ehown that wherever it had been introduced it had been successful 
and it had been welcomed by the great majority of the people. 

Mr. Hossainbhai Lalji-, leader of the Independent Party, said that during the 
last four years food had been taken out of India in quantities which had not 
been disclosed. Whereas figures of military consumption had been published, 
figures of export during the last four years were not reliable, He could not 
understand why Government now waxed so eloquent in thanking the countries 
who had. come to India’s help. Why did nobody thank India when food was going 
out from here ? 

Dr. G, Deshmukh (Congress) said that bis concern wbb not so much with the 
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deaths of yesterday but with the deaths of to-morrow, for the problem of Bengal 
might soon be the problem of the whole of India. Ho suspected it vvas a famine 
brought on according to plan. For how else can you explain the binding on the 
part of the Government. 

Sir Frederick James expressed the view that everybody who was in public 
life during the past two years must share to some extent the blame for the present 
situation. About rationing ho asked if it applied to all alike. He asked that question 
because in Bangalore certain classes of dependants of military officers get rations 
which in some cases were even 12 times the amount given to the civil population. 
His inquiries showed that the military authorities in Bangalore wore perfectly 
willing to apply exactly the same scale of rationing to dependants of military 
officers but they must he approached by the civil administration in the matter 
The civil administration was that of the Central Government and he asked why it 
was not moving, Sir Frederick then referred to the extravaranee in restaurants 
and hotels in Calcutta and Delhi. In the Middle East which he and others visited 
recently when there was a shortage of meat four meatless days were ordered for 
all alike. Had anyhody ever thought of a rieclesB day in India ? Profiteers in 
the Middle East received short shrift, lie had seen 12 of them exhibited with chains on 
a platform in a public street exposed to the derision of the people. Why, lie asked, 
should there not he a nation-wide campaign of austerity ? Starvation and misery 
among tho ordinary people were sowing; seeds of discontent which would be reaped 
in a wretched and unpleasant harvest in this country. There was a good deal of 
waste in military circles. He knew of a ease in which a distinguished scientist 
was approached by the authorities of a prisoners of War camp to tell them how to 
make compost out of surplus bread. That was when people were starving. The 
GOO-in-C., Southern Army, however, had taken the matter in hand and Sir 
Frederick expected that something would be done to set it right. Sir Frederick 
asked for medical relief to the affected areas so that tho younger generation might 
be helped to get over the effects of starvation, He held that this situation in 
India was the responsibility not only of the administration in India, not only 
of the British Government which Dad direct and primary responsibility, but also 
of the United Nations’ war. A satisfactory feature of the crisis was the instant 
and willing response from various countries but that response could not be carried 
into effect unless the United Nations decided that the supply to India had first 
priority in their war effort. 

Sir Edward Benthall, Member for war Transport, refuted allegations that 
lack of transport facilities was responsible for the Beugul crisis. He gave figures 
to prove his plea that there were enough wagons available in the Punjab, but very 
often there were no foodgrains lo transport. In any case, said Sir Edward, there 
had been no complaints sinco August last, and the fact that the Punjab had been 
claiming that it bad exported fotidgraius out of all proportion showed that 
transport had been made available. The time, he s»id, might come when due to 
imports and new crops, hoarders might hasten to dispose of their stocks. There 
might be some difficulty in meeting such a situation. He assured Sir Frederick 
James that the nerds of Travancore and Cochin were very much in the mind of 
the Government and arrangements would be made to transport foodgrains to those 
two States and for which purpose a detailed programme was being worked. out. 
Referring to Bengal, Sir Edward said that adequate arrangements had existed to 
deliver foodgrains to Calcutta, but often no foodgrains were available for transport. 
Government had provided 30 wagons daily to transport foodgrains from Calcutta 
to the E districts. In addition to this arrangements had been made to transport 
500 toiiB of foodgrains by rail and 325 tons by steamer from N to E daily. 
Arrangements had also been made for transport of the aman crop in Bengal, With 
these arrangements, it was hoped steady improvement would be made in the Bengal 
situation. He declared that food must be moved and would be moved. 

Nawabzada Liaquut Ali Khan said : “It is sad commentary on Lord 
Linlithgow’s Viceroyalty that a man who had come out to India with hopes and 
promises to improve the lot of the agriculturist should leave its shores with the 
worst famine that has faced this country. If Lord Linlithgow had devoted more 
time to the economic conditions of India than to the geographical unity of this 
country, things may not have drifted to their present state. Lord Linlithgow 
never realized bis responsibility and duty, for if the military can give assistance 
today, it could have done so four months ago with the result that thousands of 
lives might have been saved. The Nawabzaaa paid a warm tribute to Lord Waveil 
for his prompt action in dealing with the Bengal situation. He disputed the statement 
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of Sir Edward Benthall that transport was available for moving foodgrains from 
Calcutta, As for the “Grow More Food - ’ campaign, he said that the large acreage 
under foodgrains was possible at the cost of cotton which was no longer wanted 
by Japan, 'there were 2000,000 acres of fallow land lying in Assam which could 
produco 1,000,000 mds. foodgrains at least. The Government bad never thought of 
putting it under cultivation. The Naw&bzada concluded by saying that the whole 
responsibility for the present state of affairs lay with the British Government 
which bad dragged India into the war and made her into a base of operations. 

Bengal bad become a frontier and it was the duty of India and the Empire to 

save Bengal. The Government of India must help Bengal financially to save the 
lives of millions of human beings. 

Official Bills 

17th. NOVEMBER-.—The Assembly today disposed of the four remaining official 
Bills and devoted the rest of the sitting to discussing the food crisis. The House 
passed Sir Aziz-ul-Haque's two Bills, one to amend the Indian Tea Control Act 
and the other to amend the Indian Companies Act. 

The Finance Member's Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
Central excise duties was referred to a select committee ; and the Law Member’s 

motion for circulation of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating 

to intestate succession, as reported by the joint committee, was passed. 

Debate on Food Situation 

Dr. (?. V. Deshmukh complained of heavy exports of foodgrains from the 
O. P. and asked (hat the food supplies to Italian and other foreign prisoners of 
war quartered in India should be HMG’b responsibility. He expressed disagreement 
with those who were clamouring for the reduction of prices of agricultural 
commodities. He was not against fixing prices but in that process several factors, 
such as the cultivator’s needs for his family’s sustenance, education, medicine, 
seed for the next year’s crop and provision for possible failure of crops should be 
borne in mind. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed said that wastage of food should be made a criminal 
offence. He complained against the way in which the Food Department have 
ignored members of the House in choosing the personnel of conferences and 
committees and alleged that, this was done because the department finds members of 
the House very inconvenient in their criticisms. More shiploads of wheat were 
expected to arrive in this country shortly, said the Food Member, Sir J. P. 
Srivastava, replying to Khan Bahadur Shahbhan, during question lime today. It 
was not in the public interest, he said, to reveal either the quantities expected or 
the name of the countries from where imports had been arranged. The Food 
Member informed Mr. Essak Sait that so far bh Orissa was concerned, it was 
expected that the winter lice corn would relieve the situation. As for Bombay, the 
Government of India were taking steps to supply foodgrains from surplus areas 
as well as foodgrains imported from abroad. In addition, the provincial Government 
was taking measures to procure considerable part of the crops which were being 
harvested or would be harvested shortly. Steps had also been taken to supply 
Madras with millets, but the position there was reported to have improved 
considerably. “The Government of India agree ns to the importance of 
ensuring that certain conditions exist when statutory price control is introduced,” 
said Sir J. 1“. Srivastava in reply to a question by Dr. Oovind Deshmukh. In 
the present emergent conditions, all-India statutory prices for all foodgrains are 
an impossibility. The Government of India have therefore, decided that, pending 
the enforcement of statutory control of the prices throughout India, such provinces as 
desire to enforce statutory control should be permitted to do so subject, however, 
to the approval of the statutory price by the Central Government. These decisions 
apply to all provinces without exception,” 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, replying to Mr. K. C, Neogy, said that 
1940 was the peak year for coal production in India, Since then production had 
fallen slightly year by year. The fail assumed serious proportions for June 1943. 
Compared with the corresponding months of 1942, the output in June, July and 
August of this year fell by about 353,000 tons each month, while September 
showed a decrease of 299,000 tons. Mentioning the principal steps taken to improve 
the situation, Dr, Ambedkar said : “More wagons have been provided to take away 
coal particularly in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields. Efforts are being made to 
ensure the prompt delivery of colliery stores and machinery. Woman have, since 
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August, been permitted to work underground in the C. P. and Berar coalfields, 
•‘Action has been taken to prevent interference with colliery labour from military 
activities in the coalfields. Schemes are under preparation for providing a greater 
quantity of consumer goods for collieries and, in particular, of food and arrangements 
nre being made to ensure an adequate ration at concession rates to the miners. 
Welfare ollieers are about to be appointed in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields to 
promote the health and general welfare of miners.” 

The decline in output was due mainly to the shortage of labour which was drawn 
away by the “Grow More Food” campaign and by military works in the vicinity, 
added the Labour Member. An increase in output of coal vvaB necessary to meet 
the internal requirements of Indian industry and essential consumers. 

Sardar Sunt Singh repudiated the charge in hoarding and profiteering made 
against the Punjab. As regards hoarding, ho gave figures which, ho said, proved that 
wheat was coming freely to the markets in the Punjab. As regards profiteering, 
he declared that he knew, that the Bengal Government made profits. He also 
knew that the Central Government made a profit of Its. 1-2 a md. on wheat brought 
from the Punjab and sold to Bengal, and in this way made a profit of Rs. 1 crore. 
Was the Finance Member prepared to deny that ? 

Sir Jeremy Batsman was beard to remark that he was prepared to give Rs. 10 
for every one which Sardar Sant Singh alleged had been made by the Central 
Government. 

Sardar St/.nt Singh went on to repeat the charge against the Central Government. 

The Finance Member, interrupting him again, asked if he supported taxation 
by Government to cover themselves against loss on food supplies. 

The Fond Member remarked that what Sardar Sant Singh said was ancient 
history and that he would give a reply in due course, 

Sardur Sunt Singh charged the millers of Bengal with making large profits. 
( Sir Henry Richardson : Untvue). Referring to the War Transport Member’s 
statement about empty wagons coming from the Punjab because no wheat was 
forthcoming, Sardar Sant Singh gave figures of wheat which he said was lying in 
stations in the Punjab for want of wagons. 

The debate was adjourned at this stage. 

18th. NOVEMBER :~The Assembly today concluded the debate on the food 
crisis in India when all amendments to the Food Member’s proposal (on the first 
day of the debate), that the food situation be taken into consideration by the 
House, were rejected. 

The Muslim League’s amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission was rejected by 41 votes to 20, the Congress Party, the Nationalists 
and some unattached members not voting. The other amendments were all 
rejected without a division. 

Sir J. P, Srivastava (Food Member), rep ying on the debate, said he was not 
prepared to accept any of the amendments. This, he declared, was not the time 
for any inquiry. He was not. however, baulking or avoiding an inquiry being 
undertaken at the proper time, and he would place before HMG a full report of 
the debate in this House. 

The debate began with a speech by Sir Aziz-ul-Haqtte who replied to 
references made to his administration of the Food Department before he became 
Commerce Member. He said that from January to June this year, the monthly 
average mortality rate in Calcutta was less than the average of the preceding five 
years, and it was difficult for him to believe at that time that a crisis was impend¬ 
ing in Bengal. But the Food Department were not complacent or idle ; they 
took what steps were possible to have a co-ordinated and concerted policy ; they 
set up a long-range Planning Committee; tried to arrange for imports and so on. 
There had been a reference, he said, to the export of foodgraius by the UKCO, 
which, it was said, had denuded India of foodgrans. 

Sir A. H. Ghuznavi : “It is correct.” 

Sir Aziz-ul-Hague declared it was not correct to any extent, The UKCO did 
not take any grains away except perhaps 100 tons to Persia. 

Mr. Jinnah interrupting asked what was the total quantity exported. 

Sir Aziz ul said that the Food Member would give up-to-date figures in the 
course of his reply. 

Mr, K. C. Neogy : “Has the Hon. Member read Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas’ 
minute to the Gregory Committee’s report?” 

Mistakes amf miscalculations, Sir Aziz-ul continued, had been made, but 
never deliberately", they were ordinary incidents of life. As a result of action in 
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the direction of control taken in recent months, the price of a number of articles 
bad come down. 

Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of the European Group, while generally favour¬ 
ing an inquiry at a suitable time by a suitable body of the type of a Royal 

Commission, declared that there was much to be done here nnd now by the 
Central and Provincial Governments and by the public. He thought that the 
Gregory Report was a blue print, and the important thing was to stick to its 

proposals and implement them without further hesitation of chopping and changing 
Referring to some of its recommendations, Sir Henry asked whether the Central 
Government were satisfied with the measure of co-opcration received from provinces 
and, if not, what steps they proposed to take in the matter. About procurement’ 
he said that the most important thing was to allay panic among agriculturists and to 
make them realize that high prices would not last for ever, In Bengal, he suggested 
that Government should announce that Calcutta would be fed by imports from 
outside the province so that foodstuffs in the mofussil would be available for 
mofussil needs. For generations cultivators in many parts of India had been 
burdened with debt; here at last was a chance if they were wise to make a new 

Start to become creditors rather than debtors and” to learn those habits of thrift 

which, in other agricultural countries of the world, were the most Btable founda¬ 
tions of the State. He would like to see a future established whereby the agricul¬ 
turist would have easy access to farm implements, improved seeds, good housing 
good education, medical benefits and the many other vital needs which hitherto 
had remained unsatisfied. On the side of production, he urged that among other 
things India should follow the example of the allotment movement in Britain. 
Advocating rationing, he Baid that a particular province could not dispense with 
rationing merely because it was a surplus province. No town anywhere in the 
world was a surplus area and the mere fact that a town was situated, say, in the 
Punjab, rather than in Bengal, could not constitute a logical reason ‘for excluding 
it from the rationing system. “Rationing'’ he asserted, “is not just an expedient 
to carry us for the next few months : we are not dealing with a purely temporary 
emergency which will be at anjend when the amnn harvest has been gathered in. 
We are dealing with a problem which is likely to continue for some years to 
come. There is a world shortage of food and the demands from the devastated 
areas after the war will require the utmost human endeavour to meet them. 
India which is more nearly self-sufficient in food than many countries in the world, 
will have to make every effort to live on her own resources and this can only be 
done if a Hound system of rationing is introduced now and maintained until the 
period of world shortage is over.” He refuted the charge of hoarding by 
capitalists and employers in Bengal and said that if the worst charge against 
capitalists was that they had made certain that their labour force would be fed, he 
for one would not blush. 

Sir A. Ramaswami t Mudaliar, Supply Member, speaking amid many 
interruptions made a vigorous and eloquent presentation of Government’s case. He 
conceded that a certain amount of indignation on the part of members was 
natural and it was not right that with a calamity of this kind facing the country, 
any member should stand up and say in a spirit of self-righteousness that the 
Government had done its best. He wanted to suggest remedies for the situation 
rather than dwell on the difficulties of the past but in order to meet the statements 
that the Government was devoid of any policy and was callous nnd inconsiderate, 
inefficient and lacking in foresight, he would make a very brief review of what 
Government had done. It was not true that the food question was thought of 
only whou the Food Department was established. The war began on September 3, 
1939, and on September 9, 1939, authority was delegated to Provincial Governments, 
giving them power to control the price of various foodstuffs and other necessaries 
of life. Within six weeks of the declaration of war, the first Price Control 
Conference, which wa3 really a Food Conference, was called. Agricultural prices at 
that time were in a depressed state, and when the conference was summoned, 
commercial bodies were all unanimous, and many provinces were also of the view 
that there should be no control of prices of foodstuffs. The Bombay Government 
was the first to take advantage of the delegation of authority, and within a few 
days the Congress Ministry that was in power at that time enforced the Price 
Control Order. The Bombay Government’s policy had always been to let the 
agriculturist realize a fair share of prices and at the same time take into account 
tne interests of the consumer. He should like to single out the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment for its far-sighted policy throughout. 
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la 1940 there was a relapse in prices, and in 1941 prices were again shooting 
up in a manner that was unfair to the consumer. On Dec 5, 1941, the price 
control on wheat was opposed. The Government of India at that time were helped 
hy the parity of prices prevailing between the main wheat-producing provinces of 
the Punjab, the U. P. and Sind. In Feb. 1942 the next Price Control Conference 
was held. Burma was in danger of invasion and the question whether rice should 
be controlled was considered. All the rice-growing provinces felt the time had not 
come, but Government foresaw the deficiency and one of their first act was to 
maintain a shuttle steamer service to bring to India as much Burma rice as 
possible before occupation. (A voice: How much rice did you get ?). Sir 
Ramaswami said be had not the figures at the moment, 

A Member “Nothing”. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar: “Whas is the good of your saying ‘nothing’ 
‘knowing nothing’ ?” (Laughter). 

In April 1912 (he went on) the next Price Control Conference was called and 
a regional system of price control for rice was evolved and in May the Foodgrains 
Control Order was issued designed to prevent hoarding and profiteering and making 
other provisions. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, “How many Provincial Governments - , were under Sec. 
93 then ?” 

Sir Ramaswami: “That information is available to the Hon. Member as much 
as to me. If the suggestion is that some of the Bee. 93 provinces did not carry 
out this Ordinance, he is right. 

Mr. jinnah, ''What were you doing ?” 

A voice: “He was doing his best.” (Laughter). 

Mr. Jinnah: - 'l meant to ask what was the Government of India doing ?” 

Sir Ramaswami said the Government of India were asking the provinces to 
take action suggesting to them on what lines to proceed. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ments pleaded they were arranging staff, building up the machinery for enforcing 
the Order and making other arrangements. 

Sir Ramaswami proceeded to say that there had been too much concentration 
on the fact that sufficient grain was not going to Bengal and not much on the more 
vital question of the price and whether because of the price there was starvation 
in the midst of plenty. 

Several voices : '‘Who is responsible ?” 

Mr. Jamnatlaa Mehta : "Inflation.” 

Sir Ramaswami. said that Provincial Governments might be responsible : the 
profiteer and the boarder might be responsible, but he knew of one group of persons 
who brought it about. That was those who went about in the villages and told 
the agriculturists: ‘Don’t Bell grains, don’t accept currency notes.” If thero whs 
pre-determined famine in this country, he knew of one group of persons who 
preconceived, pre-determined and planned to bring about this condition. (Loud 
cheers greeted these remarks, in the midst of which Dr. Govind Deshmukh and 
Mr. Abdul Qayum from the Congress benches stood up to protest against 
the remarks.) 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar : “My hon. friends do not know to whom I am 
referring and still they are protesting. Do they feel my remarks apply to them)” 
(Renewed cheers and further protests.) 

Dr. Deshmukh: “It doesn’t matter to whom he is referring: they are my 
countrymen.” Bir Ramaswami : “They are also my oountrymen,” (More cheers). 

He proceeded to emphasize that we must get back to the position of statutory 
price control for all foodstuffs. That was the first essential. The second essential 
was rationing. He was convinced that rationing in rural areas was not possible. 
But the question had beeu continued in a peculiar way by the surplus and deficit 
provinces. The surplus provinces said why should we adopt rationing ? He 
ventured to say to these provinces that it was a misconception. Where, he Bsked, 
was equality of sacrifice in such a position ? To Bend your surplus to other 
provinces at a price which you could demand was no sacrifice, much less equality 
of sacrifice. Those that took up that position were not entitled to any credit. 
What else were they doing except keep their commercial contacts' (Cheers). Reply¬ 
ing to the argument of inflation he pointed out that there was no inflation in 
the UK just as there was here. (Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. “No no”) Currency notes 
worth £1,000,000,000 had been issued there without, any backing but by strict 
rationing and price control,-alt that money had been immobilized. Everything had 
been rationed even furniture. Only utility furniture was available. “And even 
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that only if your house is bombed or you are going to try another wife” (Laughter), 
During these discussions (he wont on) he felt there were occasional unnecessary 
political issues raised: even economic issues were complicated by the fear that some 
high political issue was going to be admitted or some political lesson about 
geographical unity was to be drawn from the economic situation. He would be 
hiding his head on the gands of prejudice, like an ostrich, if he believed that by 
these subtle methods and arguments grave issues winch had to be resolved 
by medical adjustment could be settled. (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah : “I hope you will taka some measures by which you can impress 
this upon Lord Hailey.” 

Sir Ramaswami suggested it was hardly for him to undertake that Lord 
Hailey was a careful student of these matters. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee, the Nationalist Party leader, charged Government with 
an attempt to minimize the Gravity of the famine in Bengal. They avoided the 
use of the term famine, they manipulated figures to their own purpose, they gagged 
the Press both with regard to news and views, and now they were forcibly respecting 
destitutes from Calcutta with the ostensible object that the health of the city siould 
not deteriorate but iu reality to minimize the gravity of the situation. The effect of 
the general policy of concealing facts had been a slackening of action to cope 
with the disaster. “Had the truth been told, more vigorous help would have come 
from outside in time. It was according to him, "a Government-made famine," 
and the responsibility rested not with the Provincial Government alone on whom 
Mr. Amery had tried to shift the blame, hut on the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State also. Ho suggested that to meet the emergency in Bengal there 
should be large imports into that province from other provinces and abroad and an 
equitable system of distribution under the auspices of a Provincial Food Council, ade¬ 
quate transport facilities for food being given the highest priority, and even suspension 
of war needs for some time. The arnan rice crop should not be tampered with by 
Government and should bo distributed in the proviuoo outside Calcutta which should 
be fed by imports. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, Deputy Lender, Congress Party, said he was not a 
believer in Royal Commissions. “In the eyes of the peoplo of this country, the 
Government of Britain and their henchmen here, sitting opposite, are responsible 
for the calamity, ft will he improper for us to ask those who are guilty to arrange 
for a Royal Commission to cornu at some distant time and whitewash their 
actions.” The speaker quoted from Mr, Amcry’fi statements and said that as late 
aB January last it appeared thatt.be Britisli Government were fully conscious of 
the approaching calamity, but they refused to take any action. Even in the courao 
of the recent LordH debate, Lord Huntingdon had pointed out that the dangers 
were fully foreseen. Referring to Sir Rumaswami Mudaliar’s insinuations against 
the Congress Mr. Qaiyum asked what was wrong with the advice the Congress 
gave to the country. They knew the real conditions in the villages. They knew 
there would be inflation, u rise in prices, maldistribution and so on, and they 
therefore advised the agriculturist not to part with grain but to lay in stock for 
emergency. “Had we not given that advice, the conditions in the country would 
have been worse.” The responsibility, lie said, was primarily that of the British 
Government and their agents here. The British Government had thrown all 
responsibility on the Provincial Governments and had tried to make out a case 
against provincial autonomy or self-government, but he asked who was responsible 
for the monetary policy of the country, for exports, transport and the denial 
policy. There was one and only one answer to thut, namely, the Central Govern¬ 
ment, He asked why exports were not stopped when the war Btarted. "It is no 
use trying to get credit for having done something which could have been done 
before,” He observed that when things went wrong, it was euBtomary for the 
Government of India to lake shelter behind provincial autonomy. While elsewhere 
in the world Governments had been planning ahead, Mr, Qaiyum remarked, it was 
newB to him to hear that the Government of India now had a plan, (Laughter). 
He thought India’s was the only Government which had no plan. Whatever 
measures they- were taking would be a temporary palliative. A long-term policy 
could not be based on the opinions of economists impnrted from abroad. There 
was something called nationalism in economics and the job could only be done 
by Indian economists. ‘‘If the imported persons are really such good experts, why 
should their own country have spared them in war-time.” (Laughter). Planning 
for self-sufficiency ought to have been done at the outbreak of "the war, said the 
speaker- If only 2,000,000 acres of uncultivated laud had been put under cultivation, 
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the present calamity would not have occurred. He also criticized the procurement 
methods of Government in allowing middle-men to function without check and 
control. Why should Government not buy direct from the producer, as was being 
done in Kashmir, and force the agriculturist to part with a portion of his produce, 
open Government shops and Government granaries, he asked. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah thought It a pity that one hud to participate in the debate under 
the shadow of the tragedy in which thousands wore dying, In January 1943, the 
Secretary of State made the statement that there was no danger of famine in India 
and that everything was all right. "May I know on whose authority he made that 
statement ? Who supplied him with the information in January 1943 to enable 
him to make that solemn statement f” Referring to the Muslim Lesguo amend¬ 
ment,‘.Mr. Jinuah said : ‘‘Gut of our despair and helplessness and as a forlorn hope, 
by passing this amendment, you will say to those who want to understand, that 
we hold this Government prima facie guilty of gross neglect, lack of grip and 
foresight and colossal failure to discharge their responsibility.” “You know you 
are guilty,” he declared pointing to the Government benches. “If you don’t know 
this much, then God help you," Sir Ramaswnmi Mudaliar had made an insinua¬ 
tion that there was a party which acted in such a manner that it became more 
difficult for the Central Government to formulate a policy which would have 
prevented such an appalling situation. If it was true there was such a party, a 
party which was playing this game, may be out of bitterness, or of ill-will or on 
political grounds, why did not the Government openly say this was happening ? 
“So far as the Muslim League and the Muslims are concerned, wo don't introduce 
any political issues, or make capital, financial or political. We know one thing, 
Our countrymen are dying and let me tell you, if the monsoon fails, then I don’t 
hnow what will happen. It la no use saying that this is God’s act. God has not 
yet intervened. (Cheers). He may. Therefore, bo prepared to meet this interven¬ 
tion.’’ "On bihalf of the Muslim League,” he said, “I can assure you we are 
prepared to give you every possible assistance, notwithstanding the fact that we 
condemn you that, are guilty of failure to discharge your duty and have treated 
every party with contempt, kept it at aim's length and carried on as if you wanted 
that no party should co-operate with you and wanted to run your own show. All 
that will not stand in the way of our giving you the fullest co-operation. "In the 
three months, August, September and October, you hav • done a good bit with 
success, flow were you able to doit ? Could you not have dono that before ? Why 
did you not do it ? I can only surmise. It is not the fairy god-mother, the 
present Food Member (laughter) that has come to our rescue. It is the military 
hand which believe in action that may have moved even this wooden, antidiluvian 
and incompetent Government to action.” (Cheers). 

The Food Member, Sir Jicala Prasad tirivastava, in winding up the debate, 
said that he fully '.recognized the depth and sincerity of the feelings which had 
given rise to a desire for an inquiry, "i am prepared to accept that inquiry, of 
full and authoritative character, may bo desirable ; but 1 must make it perfectly 
clear that I am irrevocably opposed to any inquiry at the present time or in the 
immediate!,! future for several reasons. I doubt, indeed, whether it would be 
practicable to constitute at the present time a committee or commission of adequate 
weight and status to deal with a question of this importance without calling away 
from urgent duties men who can ill be spared, ltven if that consideration be 
unfounded, the mere statement that an inquiry is about to he held, and even 
more so the holding of that inquiry, cannot fail to distract Ministers and responsible 
officers from their pressing duties which ought to he and must be for some time 
to come directed solely towards the relief of famine conditions, the rehabilitation 
of the people and effective administration of food control. I fear also that it 
would at the present time increase bitterness of feeling, or at least revive and 
keep alive recrimination and militate against that concentration in the common 
effort which is so essential to the solution of the food problem. Our position is 
not that there cannot and must not ho any inquiry, but while we are still in the 
midst of the emergency and the crisis is upon us and still continuing it is clearly 
impossible to determine when is the moHt appropriate or the earliest practicable 
time for the inquiry to begin. We cannot decide to what exact points that inquiry 
must he directed, nor in consequence can it ho said what form the inquiry should 
take or who should conduct it. These points cannot he decided now. We do not 
know when the critical Btage of our struggle will end nor what will be the result. 
“I have no desire to baulk or avoid an inquiry. Indeed, I am prepared to state 
that if an amendment in the terms described by Sir Henry Richardson had been 
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before the House, I should have been prepared to accept it, His amendment 

would have provided for an inquiry at a suitable date into the food shortage in 

India and in particular in Bengal. It was to have been conducted by a suitable 
body of the type of a Royal Commission of which the personnel was to be 
completely outside the field of Indian polities. Its terms of reference would have 
covered a full examination of the present food shortage and it would have made 
recommendations to prevent a recurrence of existing distress. Such an amendment 
would have been accepted by me; but I regret that I cannot accept any proposal 
which demands that an inquiry beheld now which specifies the precise constitution 

of the committee or its terms of reference or binds me to institute an inquiry 

within a specified time. Government will vote therefore against the amendments 
which would have that effect.” Bir Jwala disclosed that when he took Over the 
Food Department, Calcutta was reported to have bad a few days’ stock. Today 
besides the daily arrivals of foodgrains for meeting current requirements, Calcutta 
had more than a month’s reserve on it hands. The supply position had considerably 
improved during the last three months and between now and the end of December 
the Government intend to put in 120,000 tons at least. The Government of India 
have given large sums of money to Bengal in the forms of loans and advances 
totalling Rs. 12 crores, in addition to Rs. 03 lakhs for growing more food, Referring 
to malnutrition, the Food Member said that the public health authorities were 
making special inquiries into the steps that were necessary and poBBible to minimize 
the effects of famine. It was not possible for the Government to replace deficits 
in rice with equivalent surpluses of rice from other areaB and some adjustment in 

diet by the utilization of foodgrains which might at first be strange to the people, 

waB essential. The result might be a change of habit which would in the end 
prove beneficial to many classes and to the introduction of better balanced diets 
in many areas where the reform had long been needed. Sir Jwala said that all 

possible steps were being taken to assist tho Bengal Government in the provision 
of medical relief. Tho military authorities had made available a hOBpilal, a 
casualty-clearing station and two field ambulances. They had also made available 
the services of 100 Army doctors, including 10 experienced hygienists, for medical 
relief and epidemic work. The services of 2!) doctors and 10 public health 
inspectors had been obtained from the Government of Burma. The military 
authorities had also supplied 1,000,000 vitamin capsules for tho treatment of 
starvation cases and a consignment of 1,000,000 vitamin capsules had also been 
received by air from HMG. Exports of all fondgraius bad. been completely stopped 
since July last. There was no truth whatever in the report that a large 
consignment of foodgrains had been exported from Calcutta to B Africa. Tho total 
export of rice from Calcutta since January to date had been only 2,727 tons of 

which 2,000 tons were for the Persian Gnlf and the balance for the requirements 
of the crews of the Indian ships in foreign ports. The Food Member reiterated 
that the problem was mainly one of shipping. Tho Government would assist the 
Provincial Government by going to the utmost extent possible to take the needs 
of Calcutta out of the Bengal market. As regards the aman crop, it followed that 
if the full effect of those additional supplies to Bengal was to be realized, confidence 
restored, prices lowered and normal movement resumed, the off-take from the 
rural markets should bo reduced to a very moderate figure. Referring to tho 
denial policy, tho Food Member disclosed that 17,500 tons of rice and 20,000 tons 
of paddy were purchased. Of this 2,437 tons was released for Ceylon and 
the entire balance was consumed by Bengal, As regards boats, about 25,000 country- 
craft were removed on payment of compensation by the Government of India. 
There had been no attempt to remove boats altogether from any area, They were 
collected and kept under control at specified centres, Extensive use of country-craft 
for essential agricultural purposes or communications had been already allowed on 
temporary permits specially to move the aman crop of 1942-43 and the return of 
boats was now being freely permitted. In fact no boatB were now held by the mili¬ 
tary authorities under the denial policy. Every effort was also being made to find 
alternative employment for fishermen affected by these orders. Alluding to Bir 
Frederick JameB’ remarks relating to wastage in the Army, Sir Jwala said that 
necessary orders had been issued to ensure that no waste of foodstuffs was allowed, 
and any item of the scale now sanctioned which could not be consumed would be 
withdrawn to the extent necessary. The present scale of ration was considered no 
more than adequate by the military medical authorities. Officers commanding units 
were, however, fully aware of the food shortage and he was assured, would keep 
their eyes open for instances of waste. Dealing with allegations of profiteering by 
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the Central Government, the Food Member disclosed that in pursuance of the 
undertaking given by the Central Government, the accounts of the wheat transac¬ 
tions had been examined. Although all the final bills of the Agents had not been 
received yet and the final figures were not yet available, it appeared likely that the 
pool price of Rs, 11-10 would leave with the Central Government a substantial 
profit. The Government, therefore, had reduced the price of wheat to Rs. 11-15 a 
maund with retrospective effect and the Controller of Food Accounts had already 
been requested to pass on credits to the receiving administrations at 11 annas a 
maund on quantities received by them. When the accounts were completed, they 
would be reviewed as a whole and a further credit would be passed to the receiving 
administrations. 

The House rejected the Muslim League's amendment by 41 votes to 26. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta’s amendment was negatived by 41 votes to 5. The amendments 
of Mr. K. 0. Neogy and Kailash Behari Lai were rejected without a division, The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

Scheduled Castes and Army 

19ttu NOVEMBER :—In the Assembly today. Government accepted a resolution 
asking that the Army should be thrown open to members of the scheduled castes 
and that military service should not be the monopoly of a few privileged classes. 
Mr. Piaralal Karell Talib, a scheduled caste representative from the U. P, moved 
the resolution and was supported by Mr. Husseinbliai Lalji, Dr. Govind Deshmukh, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Azhar Ali and Sardar Sant Singh. 

Mr. Talib admitted that them might be no bar to the scheduled castes enter¬ 
ing the Army, but because of a lack of definite policy on the part of the Central 
Government, Provincial Governments were following their own policies in their 
areas. He had received a letter from Madras stating that many young men from 
the scheduled castes had not been selected for commissions in the army because 
they had not the social status. This, he declared, was a cruel irony. 

Mr. Sivaraj suggested that scheduled castes members Bhould be appointed as 
Recruiting Officers. That was one of the ways in which scheduled castes could be 
encouraged to come in larger numbers. 

Mr. C, M. Trivedi, War Secretary, accepting the resolution said that the 
position which the mover sought to obtain by the resolution already existed at 
present. Military services were open to every class in the country and there were 
few, if any, classes unrepresented in the Army. He gave the categorical assurance 
that there would be no discrimination against the depressed classes. He was 
surprised to hear that Provincial Governments rejected depressed class candidates 
for emergency commissions : for, Provincial Governments bad nothing to do with 
selections of candidates for these commissions, and he was reluctant to believe that 
any candidate was rejected because he belonged to the depressed classes. If ins¬ 
tances were given he would look into them, 

Mr. Trivedi explained that there already existed a number of regiments of 
Mahars, Chamois and others from different provinces in addition to a little over 
200,000 scheduled caste non-combatants from all provinces. He undertook to 
consider Mr. Bivaraj’s suggestions, but he reminded the Houbb that the whole 
syBtem of interviews had been changed and under the new system selection depended 
on personality, qualifications, merit and not on parentage or status. 

The resolution was passed. 

L)r, Govind Deshmukh moved a resolution suggesting improvement of pay and 
condition of services of the Indian element in the Cantonment Department and 
Executive Officers’ Service in the interest of efficiency and justice in the Indian 
element. 8yed Ghularn Bhik Nairang, Mr. Azhar Ali and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai 
supported the resolution, 

Mr. Wakeley, replying for Government, expressed his inability to accept the 
resolution. He said that nobody knew what would be the Bize and lay-out of the 
Indian Army after the war and wliat would be the size and number of canton¬ 
ments which would then bo needed. It was, therefore, unwise to plan the Canton¬ 
ment Services during the war. As for the scales of pay be explained that real 
pay did not compare unfavourably with those in civil employment. Government, 
however, were at present examining the position with a view to improving prospects 
and conditions of service of Cantonment personnel. 

The resolution was withdrawn and the Assembly adjourned sine die, 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

July Session— Calcutta—5th. July to 14th, July 1943 

Me. Fazlul Hdq's Statement on Resiqnation 
The Bengal Legislative Assembly met for a short session at Calcutta on the 
5th. July 1943. There was a large attendance of members and the public galleries 
were crowded. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, who had held the office of Chief Minister 
of Bengal for the last six years, hut resigned office in the last session, sat in the 
Opposition as its Leader. The other front bench Opposition members were Dr. 
Shyama Prosad Muleherjee, Leader of the Hindu Nationalist Party, Mr. Santosh 
Kumar Basu, Leader of the unofficial Congress Party, and Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed , 
Leader of the Krishak Proja, all of them members of the last Ministry. 

After question-time, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, ex-Chief Minister, and three of 
his colleagues in the last Cabinet, Mr. SantoBh Kumat Basu, Mr, P. N. Banerjee 
and Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed asked leave of the House to make statements regar¬ 
ding the circumstances connected with their resignations. A long discussion followed 
on the point whether they should be allowed to make their statements. 

On behalf of the Government Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, 
objected to such statements being allowed to be made, Btating that the rules of 
business of the House allowed an individual who had resigned to make a statement 
in explanation of the resignation, but it did not cover the present caBe where an 
entire Cabinet had resigned. 

Allowing the ex Ministers to maW their statements the Speaker, Mr. Syed 
Nausher AH, said that lie did not think that the rules of business of the House 
warranted any conclusion that when an entire Ministry had resigned members of 
the Ministry would have no right to make any personal statement, 

Mr. Fazlul Huq’s Statement on Resignation 
Tn his statement on the events that led to his resignation, Mr. Fazlul Huq 
charged Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal with partisanship and violation of 
his Instrument of Instructions, At tho outset, Mr. Huq said that the Secretary 
of State for India had stated in Parliament that Mr. Huq’s resignation had occur¬ 
red in tho course of procedure under provincial representative institutions. The 
language used by tho Secretary of State was mysterious, if not meaningless. He 
(Mr. Huq) sent a telegram to the Secretary of State definitely protesting against 
his incorrect version of events and requesting him to ascertain facts before he 
publicly committed himself to any account of what, had taken place. He also sent 
a telegram to H. E. the Viceroy urging him to cable correct facts to the Secretary 
of State for India. To this lie received a reply that tho Governor had been in 
communication with the Secretary of State and with regard to variations between 
Mr Huq’s version and that of the Governor, the Secretary of State felt satisfied 
that the version of the Governor was correct. 

Had India been a free- country and this Assembly a real Parliament with 
sovereign powers, said Mr. Fazlul Huq, Sir John Herbert would long ago have 
been recalled to milder climes to spend his talents on less pretentious avocations 
than the Governorship of tho premier Province of India. In all that he was saying, 
added Mr. Huq, he was referring only to Sir John’s actions in bis official capacity 
as executive head of the Province and his statement had no bearing whatever on 
any other aspect of his character or conduct. 

After narrating the circumstances leading to the formation of his Cabinet in 
1941, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that after they came into office “Sir John Herbert was 
not only unsympathetic but in many cases positively obstructive. We felt his 
interference and obstruction in matters of day-to-day administration so keenly that 
we apprehended that we were heading towads a crisis.” 

Differences over Repressive Policy 
Mr. Huq quoted from his letter to the Governor on August 2, (published at 
the end of this report) explaining to him that the situation was becoming critical 
and asking him to proceed on constitutional lines. 

‘‘I received no reply to this letter of August 2, 1942,” said Mr. Huq in the 
course of his statement, ‘‘and I was surprised that even in the course of private 
interviews, Sir John Herbert never referred to _ the matters I had discussed in the 
letter regarding my strong criticisms of his • actions. It is significant that he never 
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attempted to reply to any of the very serious allegations I had made in that 
letter although possibly he was all the time harbouring resentment.” 

Mr. Fazlul Huq also said that he and his colleagues were asked to dissociate 
themselves from the statement made by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee on Feb¬ 
ruary 12 in the House regarding the circumstances leading to Or. Mookerjee’s 
resignation. They were asked practically to make a statement in the House that 
the Governor had been acting in a moat constitutional manner and that the mea¬ 
sures taken by the Government had not only been amply justified, but had been 
carried out under circumstances of exceptional clemency under great provocation. 
"Personally,” said Mr. Huq in his letter, “I was not prepared categorically to deny 
all that Dr, Mookerjee bad said. There was much in that statement with which 
I certainly agreed and I could not reconcile my conscience with the suggestion 
that had been made to me, to condemn statements with which I waB more or less 
in agreement. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the European party 
became violently inflamed against me and I now suspect that from February 
onwards there waB a sort of an agreement between my political adversaries on the 
one hand, high officials and the European party on the other, to oust me from 
office.” 

Mr. Huq continued : "A few days later came the Bombay Resolution of the 
All-India Congress Committee and the disturbances which broke out all over India 
on August 9. Bengal naturally had more than its share of the policy of repression 

carried on throughout India in the name of suppression of what was called the 

Congress rebellion in the country. The Defence of India Rules were freely used 
to arrest aud imprison prominent leaders of the people and bIbo to impose what 
was called collective fines in areas where the disturbances happened to be of an 
abnormal character. In the case of many of these arrests and orders of imprison¬ 
ment I differed from the police point of view and also from the Governor’s point of 
view. In a very few cases, my recommendations were accepted but I was overruled 
in every other case. In some cases the evidence appeared to me to be so Hlender 
that I expressed my surprise that the police should be insisting on orders being 
passed on practically no evidence. A few of these arrested persons have been 

released within the last week and I wish the materials on which they bad been 

originally arrested and the reasons for which my orders of release were overruled 
by the Governor, could bo made public. Possibly, the Governor has agreed to the 
release of prominent politicals in order to cover the present Ministry with 
short-lived glory, but the public can easily see through the game. In many 
eases, orders passed by me so long ago as August or September last have been 
allowed to remain unexecuted till some momentous considerations of State have 
induced the Governor to consent to their release at this moment just on tho eve of 
the session of the Legislature. 

"In tho case of collective fines, we had tremendous difficulties. In most of 
the cases, tho amounts imposed were hardly commensurate with the crimes that 
had been committed and in almost all of these cases, the innocent suffered more 
than the guilty. As usual, my dissentient voice never prevailed and the police 
point of view and the recommendations of the permanent officials found favour with 
the Governor.” 

Inside story oe the ’‘Besignation” 

Dealing with what he called "the circumstances under which Sir John Herbert 
managed to secure my signature on that fraudulent document called my letter of 
resignation,” Mr. Fazlul Huq said that when His Excellency aBked lum for his 
resignation on the 28th March this year, after being summoned to (Government 
House, he vehemently but respectfully protested. The Governor told Mr. Huq 
that he wanted bis resignation as he (Mr. Huq) had made statements in the House 
that he would be prepared to tender resignation in order to facilitate the formation 
of an All-Parties Cabinet. "I said that I still adhered to that position but that, 
was no reason why I should resign without being satisfied about the fulfilment of 
the conditions for an All-Parties Ministry. He, however, insisted on my tendering 
resignation then and there, and in order to clinch the matter, he brought out a 
typed piece of paper purporting to be ray letter of resignation to the Governor. I 
explained to him that if I tendered my resignation at that stage, the Budget 
demands would remain unfinished and the Finance Bill also would be sabotaged. 
But the Governor was still insisting on my signature. I then asked for time to 
consult my colleagues and my Party. But the Governor was obdurate and refused 
my request. He was determined to have my signature then and there. I still 
resisted. Upon this the Governor slightly changed his front and assured me that 
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no effect would be given to the letter of resignation immediately, but that he 
would keep it with himself to be shown to party leaders in case there was the 
possibility of an All-Parties Cabinet. Upon this assurance given by the Governor, 
that the letter of resignation would not be made effective unless actually required 
for the purpose of the formation of an All-Parties Cabinet, 1 signed that letter 
and handed it over to the Governor. I again reminded him that it waB not meant 
to be treated as a letter of resignation and that no effect should be given to it 
unless the circumstances arose , for which I had consented to sign that previously 
drafted piece of paper. 

Governor's “Partisan Zeal” 

Of the formation of Sir Nazimuddin’s Cabinet, Mr. Fazlul Huq said : “Sir 
John Herbert so far forgot himself that he stooped to canvass support for Sir 
Nazimuddiu’s Cabinet. He then proceeded to put Sir Nazimuddin in power with 
a Cabinet consisting of thirteen members, thirteen Parliamentary Secretaries and 
four Government whips, although in our time we were not allowed any expansion 
of our small Cabinet of only eight Ministers, or the appointment of more than 
one Parliamentary Secretary.” 

Mr. Fazlul Huq added : “When once he had made up his mind that 1 should he 
removed from the office of Chief Minister, Sir John Herbert did not hesitate to 
adopt any measures to achieve this end. He did not hesitate to cajole me, persuade 
me and to hold out promises which he never meant to keep. But, he forgot all 
his promises and east his assurances to the wind the moment 1 had turned my 
back on Government House, and manifested all the zeal of a partisan in trying to 
secure colleagues for Sir Nazimuddin...Of all the faults of which a Governor can 
be guilty, the fault of partisanship is the most reprehensible. In England or the 
English Colonies such an attitude of a Governor would never be tolerated. A 
partisan Governor is no more fit for his high office than a partisan Judge. By 
being a partisan, he ants contrary to his Instrument of Instructions and makes him¬ 
self liable to removal from office... A Governor who acts in contravention of the 
terms of his commission makeB himself liable to censure, judicial punishment or 
recall. It is an outrage on tho constitution if a Governor-General or Governor seeks 
to place himself above the law of the laud by the exercise of his powers of discretion or 
individual judgment and the Legislature owes a duty to itself to help to discover and 
fight for constitutional remedies against such violation." 

Concluding, Mr. Fazlul Huq gaid : “I have made certain definite allegations 
against His Excellenncy the Governor. 1 have charged him with partisanship and 
violation of his Instrument of Instructions. The charges are either true 
and correct, or false and incorrect. The public have a right to know whether 
His Excellency accepts my allegations as true and correct or otherwise. His 
Excellency is not without his remedy. Apart from issuing Government commu¬ 
niques or press Notes, His Excellency the Governor has tho right to address tho 
House and let the members know his version of the various incidents to which 1 
have referred in my statement. The points raised are of the utmost constitutional 
importance and His Excellency would be extremely ill-advised if he allows the 
public to draw their own conclusions from his studied silence.” 

After Mr. Fazlul Huq had concluded bis statement, three of his colleagues 
in the last Cabinet, Messrs, Santosh Kumar Basu, Pramatha Nath Banerjee and 
Shamsuddin Ahmed, made separate statements in explanation of their resignation. 

The Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, then placed before the House a statement 
on the food situation in Bengal by the Minister for Civil Supplies, Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, who is at present away in Delhi in connection with the food conference, 
The House at this stage adjourned. 

Mr. Hnq’s LetW to Governor 

The following is the text of the letter dated August 2, 1942, addressed by Mr. 
Huq to the Governor referred to in the ex-Chief Minster’s statement :— 

“At a time when the implications of the Congress resolution have filled all 
our hearts with the deepest anxiety for the future of India, I feel unfortunately 
compelled to write this letter to Your Excellency. I wish' I could avoid this 
correspondence. But circumstances have left me no other alternative, and it pains 
me much to have to say very bluntly that you have contributed not a little to the 
creation of the situation which haB forced me to take this unpleasant step. You 
are the Governor of the Province and I am your Chief Minister and your principal 
adviser. Our mutual relations impose on both of us reciprocal duties ana obliga¬ 
tions, and I can never shirk the responsibility of intervening by means of friendly 
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but frank advice whenever I find you are treading the wrong batb. If I allow 
things to drift, I will be failing in my duty to you and to the people of thia 
Province. I ara convinced that the time has come when I muet speak to you 
quite openly what I feel in order to avoid a constitutional crisis in Bengal. More 
than once have I sounded a note of caution and have told you that you have been follow" 
ing a policy which cannot but havo the inevitable effect of practically suspending the 
constitution in Bengal, reducing It in a position similar to that of the provinces gover¬ 
ned under Section 99 of the Government of India Act. I have tried to convince you that, 
by listening to the advice of a few officials, you are acting as if your ministers did not 
exist and that you were free to deal direct with Secretaries and other permanent 
officials. As the head of the Cabinet, 1 cannot possibly allow this attitude on your 
part to go unchallenged. The present letter is no more than another and the laat 
attempt to put matteis a right, and I sincerely hope that this letter will have 
the desired effect. I am writing with the stern resolve to assert myself as the 
Chief Minister, and I can assure you that if it leads to a constitutional struggle 
between you as the Oovernor and me as the Chief Minister, I will not Bhirk from 
doing my duty regardless of consequences. 

Interference in Administration 

"Broadly speaking, there are two classes of cases wherein, I regret to have to 
sav, you have failed to act as a constitutional Governor. In the first category, I 
will put that clasa ol cases wherein I have detected your personal interference in 
almost every matter of administrative detail, including even those where your 
interference is definitely excluded by the Government of India Act. A little 
reflection will convince you how unwelcome must be such an interferem-e, and how 
bitterly Ministers must resent impediments in the Wny of the very limited powers 
which they possess under the Act. As it is, the Act is bad enough and iB no better 
than a clever subterfuge by which the permanent officials have got all the powers 
but no responsibility, whereas the Ministers have all the responsibility and no 
powers. But the camouflage with which the Act abounds is so transparent that it 
Is not difficult to detect that, beneath the pretentious device of Ministers functioning 
in a system of Provincial Autonomy, the real power is still vostod in the perma¬ 
nent officials, the Ministers have been given a mockery of authority and the steel 
frame of the imperial services still remains intact, dominating the entire adminis¬ 
tration, and casting sombre shadows over the activities of Ministers. Any inter¬ 
ference with even this limited power of Ministers is, therefore, the worst of its kind, 
and I regret that your record in this respect has in no way been a negligible one. 
In the second category, I would put those classes of cases in which you have, 
directly or indirectly, encouraged sections of permanent official a to flout the authority 
of Ministers, leading them to ignore Ministers altogether, and to deal directly with 
you as if the Ministers did not exist. 

“Arising out of all this, there is also one important factor, not directly con¬ 
nected with the cases I have mentioned above, but which has also contributed 
towards the creation of the situation which I sincerly deplore. I refer to your 
attitude in Oahinet meetings, where you monopolise all the discussions and prac¬ 
tically forco decisions on your Ministers, decisions which are in many caBes the 
outcome of advice tendered to you by permanent officials belonging to services 
whose traditions are fundamentally opposed to a genuine spirit of sympathy with 
the feelings and aspirations of the people. 

“Act as a true Statesman” 

"I know these are very harsh words to use to a Governor, but I want to be 
perfectly frank with you. T havo decided to carry frankness to the extreme limit, 
because it is roy earnest desire to render you the utmost possible help in the 
difficult days that lie ahead of us. Whether you will accept my advice or not, it is 
a matter with which I have no concern. The choice must lie with you. It is a 
question of confidence and trust. British officials in India are now faced with a 
situation unparalleled in the history of any civilised country in modern times. 
Gigantic events aro shaking empires', to their very foundations. Here, in India, we 
are faced with a crisis which may lead to the most momentous events affecting the 
destinies not merely of tho people of this country, but of millions of human beings 
all over the world. If ever statesmanship was indispensable in guidmg the policy 
of rulers, the present situation in India has need of that statesmanship in the 
fullest measure. I am therefore, asking you to play the role of a true statesman 
and to realise that India to-day has attained a position in world politics wherein 
the wishes of its people in matter! o! administration cangot be Ignored with any- 
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thing like impunity. Administrative measures must be suited to the genius and 
traditions of the people and not fashioned according to the whims and caprices of 
hardened bureaucrats to many of whom autocratic ideas are the very breath of 
their lives. It is to your own Ministers and not to this class of officers that you 
should turn for advice if you desire to avoid pitfalls which have always been 
responsible for administrative disasters. 

Food Policy 

“Let me now come to facts, As regards your personal interference in total 
disregard of ministerial responsibilities, I will briefly refer to only a few. There 
is first of all the case of your mandate to the Joint Secretary, Commerce and 
Labour Department, in April last in the matter of the rice removal policy. Here 
you acted as if the Government of India Act in Bengal bad been suspended, and 
you were at the head of an administration under Section 93 of the Act. In a 
matter of such vital importance, affecting the question of the food-stuffs of the 
people, you should have called an emergent meeting of the Cabinet and discussed 
with your Ministers the best means of carrying out the wishes of the military 
authorities aud of the Central Government. But you did nothing of the kina. 
You did not even send for the Minister in charge of the department, although he 
was readily available, but you sent for the Joint Secretary instead. You gave 
him order to take up the work of removal at once, without caring to find out the 
exact position regarding the excess of rice and paddy in different areas and the 
best means of removal and the cheapest method of carrying out the scheme. The 
Joint Secretary says that when he was arranging to carry out your orders, you 
grew impatient and gave him definite directions to arrange for the removal of 
excess rice from three districts within 24 hours. Even then you did not consult 
your Ministers, because presumably you thought you could not trust them. The 
result has beon a dismal failure so far sb this particular policy is concerned. 
The Joint Secretary, in his haste and hurry to oblige you, advanced twenty lakha 
of rupees to a nominee of a friend to begin the work, without any terms having 
been settled, or without any arrangements having been made for the safety of 
public money, solely for the purpose of showing that ho had started carrying out 
your orders. When we came to know of all this at a late stage, we did what we 
could to retrieve the unfortunate position into which Government had been placed, 
but even then wo could not avert the disaster. At the present moment we are 
faced with a rice famine iu Bengal mainly in consequence of an uncalled for 
interference on your part, and of hasty action on the part of the • Joint Secretary, 
As regards the huge sums of money advanced indiscreetly under your orders by 
the Joint Secretary in the first instance, our legal advisers are extremely dubious 
if we can ever expect to recover the whole amount. The Iohb to Government is 
bound to he a considerable one and the responsibility for this needless waste of 
public money must be shared by you and your Joint Secretary. 

“Then I come to the boat removal policy. In this you have all along been 
acting under the advice and guidance of some permanent officials without taking 
your Ministers into confidence. You have even ignored one who happens to bo 
not merely your Chief Minister but also the Minister in charge of the Home 
Department. You seem to have been consulting the military authorities in secret 
and discussing plans with the permanent officials, and when everything is almost 
settled and matters have gone beyond control, you sometimes talk to us with a 
view to impart information as to what had been done or was being done. The 
most outstanding instance of blunder which has been committed by the permanent 
officials apparently with your knowledge and concurrence, has been the case of the 
prevention of boats from going out into the Bay of Bengal for the purpose of cultiva¬ 
tion of the lauds in the various islands lying at the month of the delta. Borne tardy 
recognition of the urgency of the situation was made when a limited number of boats 
was allowed to go out into the Bay, but it was then too late to mend matters. I will 
not go into details, nor is it necessary to do bo. It is enough for me to emphasise 
that the whole scheme was planned in consultation with the military authorities 
and some permanent officials, without the knowledge not merely of the Cabinet but 
even of the Home Minister. 

"I now come to the question of the formation of Home Guards. It is true 
that you have recently given a belated consent to onr proposals regarding tbeife 
organisations, but the mischief of officialisation of Home Guards had already been 
complete. Constitutionally, you should have accepted our advice, but you did not, 
with the result that the permanent officials have praetically officialised the whole 
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concern. I do not know bow far you will now be able to retrieve the mischief 
that has been done. 

Cabinet Expansion 

“I will now say a few worda about the manner in which you have all along 
resisted my efforts for the expansion of the Cabinet and the appointment of 
Parliamentary Secretaries. Whatever may be your powers under the Act, it ia 
evident that as the Chief Minister, I should have the final say in the matter of 
the composition of the Oabinet and in parliamentary appointments and that except 
for the gravest of reasons, you should not reject my advice in such matters. In 
England, it would be unthinkable that the Prime Minister's wishes about the 
Cabinet should be ignored. But your attitude has been one of definite disregard of 
my wiahes in these respects. You seem to have taken up this attitude, perhaps in 
the forlorn hope of getting Sir Nazimuddin and his group into the Oabinet. Eight 
months have now passed and your efforts to placate them have borne no fruit but 
your reluctance to accept my advice has not been Blow to produce the mOBt bitter 
results inasmuch as it has hampered the administration of the various departments 
of Government and also thrown a burden on our shoulders which it is physically 
impossible for us to bear.” 

Orders Passed Without Consulting Cabinet 

“During the last few days I have discovered tbat orderB have been passed 
by Secretaries either on their own responsibility or with your approval, explicit or 
implicit, by totally ignoring the Ministers. For instance, orders have been passed 
that the Government of India should be requested to Bend back to Bengal all 
officers lent to India by the Bengal Government, orders have been passed that the 
powers exercisable by the Provincial Government under Section 76 (B) of the 
Defence of India Act Rules be delegated to local officers. I was not consulted in 
these cases although they affect vital matters of policy. Every day some fact or 
Other conies 1o light which reveals how orders had been passed In important 
matters without the cognisance of the Minister concerned. I strongly deprecate 
and resent this procedure. After all, 1 and my Oabinet are responsible for what¬ 
ever action is taken by Government and announced in your name. It is wholly 
unconstitutional and even unfair to saddle us with responsibility for matters of 
which we have had no knowledge and with which we have had no concern. 
Posts are created for officers without our knowledge, and forced upon us for 
acceptance, under circumstances which leave us no alternative but to agree. I 
could multiply instances, but 1 purposely refrain from doing so bb I feel that 
what I have said already is enough to justify my grievance. 

I now come to the class of esses in which permanent officials have acted in 
defiance )of Ministers by completely ignoring their authority. Let me begin 
with the ease of the outrages alleged to have been committed on women at Sauoa 
in the district of Noakhali There was h Deputy Collector at Feni who happened 
to be the Additional Sub-Divisional Officer at the time, who bad sent a telegram 
to the District Magistrate apprising him of what bad occurred and asking for 
instructions how to proceed. This action On the part of the Deputy Collector was 
resented by some of the officials, presumably because they thought that the 
telegram might be a very important piece of evidence against the guilty persons. 
This officer who had only tried to do his duty, was transferred from Feni by a 
telegram, at the bidding of the local officials, by the Chief Secretary, And the 
Chief Secretary passed orders without consulting me who happened to be the 
Chief Minister and the Home Minieter 1 1 came to know of the transfer several 
days after it had taken place when I went to Feni to find out what the facts of 
the alleged outrage actually were. I have since seen the papers relating to this 
transfer. The telegram, of course, is not on the file, but there is a remark by a 
high official tbat the Deputy Collector had acted indiscreetly. We know what tbia 
means. The Deputy Collector was naturally frightened and sought safety by 
applying for leave. This leave wsb refused, and the officer was summarily trans¬ 
ferred to Serajganj, because high officials wanted to bundle him out of the 
Chittagong division altogether, 

Mr. Hdq's Visit to Feni 

May I, in this connection, remind you tbat when you came to know of ' my 
programme to visit Feni, you advised me not to go because you thought that my 
visit would embarrass the local officials ? I explained to you that I had no inten¬ 
tion of embarrassing anybody, but l considered it my duty to pay a visit to an 
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area where the people seemed to be so much distressed. When I went there, I 
found that practically all the officials of the Chittagong division had gathered at 
Feni with a view to prevent my visit to the place of occurrence. The Commissioner 
of the division plainly told me that he had received a telephonic message from 
your Secretary asking him to persuade me to abandon my visit. I did not go to the 
village because I did not want to quarrel with the officials but met relations of 
most of the women said to have been outraged and the relations of their deceased 
husbands. I had also certain documents brought up to me which left no doubt in 
my mind as to what had happened. The reasons for the telegraphic transfer of 
the Deputy Collector, and for the anxiety shown by you and the local officials to 
prevent my visit to the locality are abundantly clear. Even the Chief Minister 
had to be kept out of the way, because he could not perhaps be trusted to fall into 
line with the official plans. Further comment is superfluous.” 

The letter referred to “events leading to the closing down of the Lady 
Brabourne College in Calcutta” and concluded, “I want you to consent to the 
formation of a Bengali army consisting of a hundred thousand young Bengalis 
consisting of Hindu and Moslem youths on a 50-50 basis, 'Jhere is an insistent 
demand for such a step being taken at once, and the people of Bengal will not 
be satisfied with any excuses. It is a national demand which must be immediately 
conceded. 

“You should act as the constitutional Governor and not as the mouthpiece of 
permanent officials, or of any political party. In other words, you should allow 
Provincial Autonomy to function honestly rather than as a cloak for the exercise 
of autocratic powers as if the province was being governed under Section 93 of the 

Act, 

Mipnapore Affairs 

With reference to his statement in the Assembly of Midnapore affairs, Mr. Fazlul 
Huq said : “The matter came up before the House in the course of a discussion on 
an adjournment motion and all sections of the House, except the European party, 
strongly urged the appointment of a committee of enquiry. The allegations made 
were of bo serious a character and yet so specific, that it was felt that it would be 
in the interest of the officials themselves to put the accusers to proof of their 
accusations. I agreed. This amounted to a promise to hold au enquiry into the 
allegations and when the Governor heard what I had said he wrote to me the 
following letter 

15tn. February, 1943. 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I have received information which I have difficulty in crediting in view of 
your report on Midnapore at your last interview, that you have given to-day in the 
Legislature an undertaking for an enquiry into the conduct of officials in that 
district. You are well awara that this subject affects my special responsibilities and 
you are also well aware of my views on the undesirability of enquiries in this 
matter. If my information is correct, I shall expect an explanation from you at 
your interview tomorrow morning of your conduct in failing to consult me before 
announcing what purports to be the decision of the Government.—Yours sincerely, 
(8d.) J. A. Herbert. 

“I could not take the situation lying down and wrote to the Governor the 
following reply: 

16th February, 1943. 

Dear Sir John, 

In reply to your letter of the 15th February, 1943,-1 write to say that I owe 
yon no explanation whatever in respect of my ‘conduct’ in failing to consult you 
before announcing what according lo you is the decision of the Government; but 
I certaiuly owe you a duty to administer a mild warning that indecorous language 
such as has been used in your letter under reply should, in future, be avoided in 
any correspondence between the Governor and biB Chief Minister. 

During my last interview I certainly did not convey any impression that the 
affairs of Midnapore did not call for an enquiry. That interview only lasted for 
15 to 20 minutes, and reference to Midnapore in the course of the discussion did not 
take up more than five minutes. It was for the first time during the last five 
months that I had been to Midnapore and even that for only six hours. I could 
only visit two or three villages, which are alleged to have been scenes of some 
outrages on women. All that I told you was that there had been no regular 
enquiry and it was difficult to Bay whether there were no exaggerations or whether 
these allegations were true. It was obviously impossible for me to give you any* 
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thing like a report about Midnapore. A* a matter of fact, I had been asking the 
Home Department officials to let me have the Government version about Midnapore. 
But they utterly failed to do so or at any rate, could not supply me with any 
report, except a scrappy note which was handed over to me during the course of 
the debate yesterday. 

A perusal of my speech will convince you that what I said was that the 
Council of Ministers, as distinguished from Government, wero screed that it would 
he expedient to hold a committee of enquiry if only with a view to exculpating 
»ne public servants from the very grave charges such as had been levelled against 
them. You will thus see that the question whether or not the Council of Ministers 
should tender to you a particular advice does not come within the purview of your 
•pacial responsibilities, even if it he conceded that the acceptance of such advice 
would involve the exercise of your special responsibilities. 

It appears from your letter that you are not prepared to give your consent to 
the constitution of a committee of enquiry. If so, the only course left open to me 
is to make a statement in the House in which I shall endeavour to explain that 
my statement made yesterday should not be taken as a commitment on the part 
of the Government to a committoe of enquiry, and that I propose to read out to 
the House your letter under reply so as to explain my position. I shall not, how¬ 
ever, do so without giving you previous notice. My Ministers are responsible to 
the Legislature and the legislature has a right to expect a sufficient explanation as 
to why a committee of enquiry cannot bo constituted. The only explanation which 
I can offer is the letter I have received from you. iSd.) A. K. Fszlul Haque. 

Bdpokt Demands Ruled Out 

6th & 7th. JULY Budget demands for the current financial year not dis¬ 
posed of during the last session were ruled out of order by the Speaker in the As¬ 
sembly to-day. Out of a total of 34 budget demanda, eighteen were moved hy the 
last Ministry in March and voted. Owing to the resignation of the Ministry at 
that stage the remaining demands could not be proceeded with. Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 tfien came into force in the province till April 
24th. when a Ministry headed by Sir Nazimuddin came into office. 

The new Miniatry sought to move the remaining demands at the present ses¬ 
sion, expenditure already incurred under them between 1st and 24th April during 
the period of suapeuaion of the Constitution being covered by Governor’s aut¬ 
horisation. 

On a point of order raised by ex-Minister, Dr. Syama J’rosad Monkerjee, on 
behalf on the C*ppo8ition. the Speaker held the motions out of order on the 7th. 
Dr. Monkerjee had urged that in accordance with the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act it was nocesBiry that a revised financial statement should .be 
placed before the Assembly in respect ol all grants for the entire year. He had 
also urged that the present demands mentioned no specific sums as required under 
the Act and rules. 

In the course of his ruling the Speaker said that the main question was the 
propriety or legality of dealing with the budget piecemeal in more than one aeasion. 
There was no precedent for a esse like this. ‘T'ne presence of saving clauses in 
the Government of India Act relating to Bills and the absence of similar provisions 
relating to the budget in the Act or in the rules coupled with the provisions in 
proviso (b) to Section 84 (1) of the Government of India Act and the rules framed 
thereunder indicate, to my mind, that far from contemplating that the budget 
could be dealt with piecemeal in different sessions, the law contemplates that the 
whole thing should be done in one session within the time limit prescribed by the 
rules. 

That is why there appears to be provision for what is called guillotining. I 
doubt very much if the budget can be considered piecemeal in more than one 
session. The provisions of sections 78 to section 84 of tho Government of India 
Act, and Rules 12 to 15 of tho Governor's Buies framed under the proviso to sub¬ 
section (l) of Section 84 of the Government of India Act seem to indicate this. 
But It Is not necessary for me to give auy definite opinion about it in view of my 
opinion relating to other grounds." 

Continuing, the Speaker said that if pieceraoal treatment of the budget was 
permissible unaer the law, about which he had grave doubts, the Government mutt 
either place a new budget for the demands which they new proposed to make for the 
period from April 1, 1943 to March 31, 1944, or they must totally ignore the 
authorisation of expenditure by the Governor under these besds during tbs per i od 
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from April 1, 1943 to April 24, 1943, and place the entire unfinished portion of the 
budget for the consideration and vote of the House. It was not for him now to 
advise the Government as to what they shuld do. But there appeard to be no escape 
from this position. 

The Speaker added that there was a good deal of force in the contention of the 
Opposition that the motions as intended to be moved were too indefinite and 
vague for the consideration of the House. The Government had not given any 
indication whatsoever as to the amount of expenditure between April 1, 1943, ana 
24, 1943. “They maintain that it is not possible, 1 am sure that it is not practicacle 
to give the exact figures but I have grave doubtB whether or not an approximate 
amount can be given. In fact, budget means estimates of probable receipts and 
expenditure. I think there were ways out of the difficulty, but when the Govern¬ 
ment maintain that it is inipoasible.it is not for me to give them advice. In ibis 
connection it may be mentioned that approximate figureB were supplied by the 
Assam and Orissa Governments when they presented the budget in thei); middle of 
the year ou the revocation of the Proclamation by the Governor. 

The motions as they stand, without the slightest indication as to the amount 
of expenditure incurred during (he period between April 1, 1943, and April 24, 1943, 
are, I am Hfraid, inadmissible and not in order. I think, therefore, that I have got no 
other alternative but to uphold the point of order raised and I rule that the motions 
for demands for grants are out of order. 1 ' 

Release of Political Prisoners 

9th. JULY :—The question of release of detenus and political prisoners came 
up for discussion in the Assembly to day on a non official resolution. Mrs. Nellie 
Sen Gupta ( Official Congress ) moved the resolution which asked Government to 
take immediate steps to set at liberty atl prisoners detained in prison or restrained 
under Buie 129 or Buie 26 of the Defence of India Buies, or under Begulation III 
of 1818. for their political views or activities, and release all persons convicted 
for offences connected with the movement following the arrests of Congress leaders 
in Angust 1942 . The resolution further asked Government to appoint a tribunal, 
consisting of at least two persons of the position of High Court Judges to review 
all cases of security prisoners and convicts after giving full opportunity to the 
persons concerned to meet the charges against them, if any, in case Government 
fail to release the persons immediately, and also to appoint a non-offieial committee 
composed of representatives of all parties in both the Houses of Legislature to advise 
Government on the amenities and treatment provided for in the jails and detention 
camps for different classes of political prisoners and detenus. 

By an amendment, Mr. A. R. Suldiqi, a member of the Ministerialist Party, 
asked the Assembly to record the opinion that the efforts of the present Ministry 
to implement their pledge in regard to the policy of release of political prisoners 
and the amenities granted to them and their families, were commendable, and also 
further to express the opinion that considering the present political conditions in 
the province, Government should expedite the release of political prisoners by 
reviewing individual cases and grant suitable and generous amenities to those who 
might not be released at once and to tbeir families. 

. After the House had discussed the resolution for nearly two hours, the 
Assembly adjurned till Monday without concluding the debate. Neither the 
Government spokesman nor the leader of the Opposition participated in it to-day. 

Debate on Food Situation 

12th. JULYThe debate on the food situation in the province commenced to¬ 
day on special motions moved on behalf of the Opposition, These motions Bought to 
consure the Government in regard to the handling of the food situation and suggested 
the adoption of certain steps to meet the situation. These included, among others, 
that export of foodstuffs from the province should be completely stopped and nego¬ 
tiations with other provincial Governments Bhould immedtatly be undertaken, 
for importing foodstuffs from those provinces and vigorous steps should be taken 
for intensifying the grow-more-food campaign. The official Congress Party 
suggested that the handling of the food situation should be completely entrusted to 
a central food council consisting of representatives of all major political parties and 
a few experts. 

Rai Hatendra Nath Chaudhuri (Bose Party) moved the first resolution stat¬ 
ing that Government had failed to tackle aucceaafully the food situation in the 
province, and suggested, as measures to meet the situation, to declare Bengal .as a 
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famine area, to stop all export from Bengal, to negotiate with provincial Govern¬ 
ment* (or importing foodstuffs from those provinces, to abandon Government pur¬ 
chase of foodstuffs through “favoured agents” from other provinces at the sacrifice 
of provincial funds, to revise the scheme of anti-hoarding diive as to properly define 
hoarding and protect the interest of growers and not to promote hoarding by big 
stockists and traders, and to conduct grow more food campaign more effectively. 

Dr. Naltnciksha Sanyal on behalf of the Congress Parly moved : 

"This Assembly is of opinion that the Government of Bengal has so far failed 
to satisfactorily tackle the serious food situation in the province, and with a view to 
bring about early relief the following measures should lie adopt d without any 
further delay : — 

(«) the handling of the food situation should forthwith be taken out of the 
arena of the party politics and should ho oomoletcly entrusted to a Cent nil Food 
Council representative of all major political panics and a few experts on production, 
transport, nutrition and distribution : 

(b) the province of Bengal should lie declared as a famino area so that the 
responsibility for feeding the entire population may devolvo upon the Government : 

(e) there should bo a complete stoppage of all exports of foodstuffs from the 
province on any account whatever and there should be no scope left for public 
suspicion in respect to the same ; 

(d) attempt should be made to procure, by negotiation with respective 
Governments, sufficient quantities of foodgruine from other provinces till the 
‘Aman’ cron of Bengal is harvested ; 

(e) efforts should he made to obtain imports of wheat and other available 
foodstuffs from countries abroad as much to meet the present deficits in the normal 
requirements of the population of Bengal as to provide for the additional demands 
on the resources of the province on a onunt o* the war situation ; 

(ft more vigorous measures should he adopted to promote the “Grow More 
Food Campaign” through (i) supply of sufficient quamitiis of good seeds ; (ii) ade- 

?uate facilities for irrigation; (iii) increased cultivation of cultivable waste lands; 
iv) conservation of cow dung manures and encouragement for the use of com¬ 
posts and other manures including synthetic fertilisers; (v) encouragement to 
fodder crops; (vi) suitable advance* to the cultivator* for enabling them to under¬ 
take intensive cultivation ; (vii) State guarantee* of minimum prices for foodgraius 
produced by the agriculturists of Bengal for a period of least three years, and 

(g) steps seould he taken to prevent waste in the consumption of food in 
any form. 

Dr. Sanyal eaid he was moving the motion with a view to discuss the food 
situation as a student of economics, and not as a politician. His first complaint 
against Government was that they had not looked upon the problem as a national 
crisis but had dealt with it purely on political considerations. The fundamental 
point for consideration for the solution of the problem was that measures taken 
by Government should inspire confidence in the people. Dr. Sanyal said that 
Government had failed in that respect, Continuing, Dr. Sanyal remarked that 
Government had laid all the emphasis on the question of maintaining adequate 
supplies to those engaged in the promotion of war effort, without paying attention 
to the problem of supplies for the civilian population as a whole. This, he said, 
was a wrong approach to the question. There might have been necessity for 
maintaining supplies to men engaged in essential services, but it was dear that 
unless the civil population was also fed it was sheer madness to continue main¬ 
taining the supplies to war workers. Dr Sanyal directed hiB next criticism to 
the fact that Government conceived measures for mitigating the situation on a piece¬ 
meal or partial treatment of the situation. Thus, while there was no check on 
the maximum price of foodgraios, Government embarked upon restoring free 
trade and allowed big merchants and ageutB of Government to purchase nee in 
the mofussil at high price. This, Dr. Sanyal remarked, bad been an entirely 
wrong approach to the question and was bound to fail, as it had failed. The 
measures that Government had taken had been on the assumption that there were 
plenty of supplies, and it was only the profiteers who were responsible for aggra¬ 
vating the situation. Here again, Government started on an entirely wrong basis. 
He said that whatever might be the justification for declaring publicly that there 
was sufficiency, Government ought, not to have based their propaganda on such 
false data. It wa* criminal on the part of Government to waste their time on 
measures which could never succeed. 

Proceeding, Dr. Sanyal dealt ou the queation of import of foodgrainB from 
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surplus provinces and said that Government made a grievous error in not coupling 
the fixation of a maximum price with the restoration of free trade. It waa 
apparent that the neighbouring provinces could never agree to the suggestion for 
restoring free trade. Dr. Sanyal had a talk with one of the Chief Secretaries of a 
neighbouring province. The Chief Secretary told him that his Government might 
agree to allow reasonable supplies to Bengal at reasonable rates while keeping 
the supplies required for hiB own province. As a result the Government had 
(ailed in that respect also. Continuing, Dr. Sanyal said that there was no denying 
the fact that food statistics were required for the solution of the problem. But 
Government failed to make proper arrangements for tbe distribution before they 
embarked upon the anti-boarding drive. The drive meant much more than taking 
statistics of the food situation. It shifted the responsibility from Government on 
the people. The latter were asked to secure self-sufficiency. A food drive based 
on Buch an assumption was bound to fail. Then again, there waa no restriction 
put on large purchases by big merchants and industrialists from Calcutta from the 
rural areas and as a result, whatever stocks there might have been, had been 
driven in to Calcutta. The food Committees which were set up were formed by 
magistrates and subdivisional officers who made choice of the Committee members 
not according to their representative capacity but whether those people wore at 
the beck and call of the authorities. Referring to the Government proposal for 
opening distributing shops in place of controlled shops, Dr. Sanyal expressed his 
doubt about the success of the project. He emphasised the need for increasing 
the number of controlled shops and to increase the number of the inspection 
staff. Lastly, Dr. Sanyal maintained that a food council having representatives 
from all parties and groups should be set up and entrusted with the work of solving 
the problem. Tire Committee should meet everyday Hnd its recommendations 
should be adopted by Government. With regard to the stoppage of exportation 
from Bengal, Dr. Sanyal remarked that despite the repeated declaration from 
Government to the effect that, export had been totally stopped, reports continued to 
trickle down that exports were going on. 

Mr. Qiasuddin Ahmed (Krishak Pr«ja) moved a resolution complaining that food 
drive had caused positive mischief by excluding Howrah and Calcutta from its 
operations. 

Mr. I). N, Sen moving another resolution said that, the food situation in Bengal 
had entered into its crucial stage. Mr. Suhrawardy had waxed eloquence over the result* 
of the anti-hoarding drive. But what was the acute amount of hoards seized as a result 
of the drive ? Mr. Suhrawardy himself admitted this to be approximately 7 to 8 
million reminds—an amount barely sufficient for the province as a whole for not 
more than a fortnight. Mr. Seu denied that his constituency, the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, was consulted by Government before they entrusted the 
purchase of rice for Government from the Eastern Zone to Messrs. Ispahani & Co. 
Would the Hon’ble Minister explain to the House whether the resignation of Mr. 
Mclnnes had anything to do with the appointment of this firm as the sole Food 
Purchasing Agent 7 

Dr. Oovinda Chandra Bhowmick, Rai Bahadur J. C. Sen, Mr. Shamsuddtn 
Ahmed, Khondkar, Mr. Charu Chandra Roy and Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas 
also moved resolutions on the question. The House then adjourned. 

13th JULY :—Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutt (Congress ) said that the statement 
issued by the Hon, Minister of Civil Supplies on the food situation of the province 
lacked commonBense. He was of the opinion that deterioration had been checked 
but just the opposite was the case and the situation was deteriorating from day to 
day. The speaker could not say what was happening elsewhere in Bengal but he 
could make a statement that in the Chittagong Division people—men, women and 
children, famished and sunk to their bones, were dying of starvation. It was a 
ghastly scene to witness human beings in their skeletons moving about for food 
goaded by hunger. While that was the actual picture, here was a spirit of com¬ 
placency pervading the Ministry. The Minister was satisfied with the steps taken. The 
two steps taken (1) Anti-hoarding drive and the second was the building of a 
surplus stock. The Minister might be satisfied but the people of tbe province knew 
that it was a dismal failure, no proper census had been taken, no representative 
food committee had been appointed and while the drive was going on tbe Calcutta 
merchants through their agents were purchasing the stocks released by ignorant 
agriculturists through sheer misapprehension. Mr. Dutta also spoke of the sbseDee 
of controlled shops in mofussil where the only control shops were those where the 
Government servant at the expense of the people were being provided with essential 
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commodities at controlled prices. A certain Bar Association in his area applied to 
be permitted to have their supplies from the controlled shops. The petition was 
rejected on the ground that lawyers and students were anti-Government. An 
I. C. S. District Magistrate stated, said Mr. Dutta t that a mule was cent percent 
more valuable than a non-combatant Indian. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Whahed Khan ( Government Party ) spoke about the 
distress in Backergunj where from not less than 70 to 80 lakhs of maunds of paddy 
had been taken away. For want of proper propaganda before, the ignorant and 
illiterate cultivators did not understand the implication of the anti-hoard drive 
and in their ignorance and being apprehensive that even their little stocks would 
be seined, sold away their stocks just before the drive began. The result was 
disastrous for them. The speaker visited certain parts of the district and saw with his 
own eyes the distressing scene. It was a fact that girls and women were being taken 
to Patuakhali side for being sold. Some in despair were divorcing their wives. 
Not a few were eating unedibles and meat of dead cows. 

Mr. I. O. Kunnedij ( European Party ) opposing the motions said that as 
regards remedies for a very serious situation there were many points in the speoial 
motions on which all parties could agree. Much criticism have been levelled against 
the recent anti-hoard drive. Some were pertinent—for they of the European Party 
believed that it w»h a mistake to exclude Howrah and Calcutta from its scope. A 
most useful purpose would have been served if the gap which existed was filled 
up. In respoct of redistribution in the rural areas the main value of the drive had 
been fulfilled. Government must concentrate on the elimination of hoarding and 
profiteering and deal mercilessly with black marketeers. It was the big hoarders, 
those who hoped to profit on a large scale, who must be brought to book. 

Maharujadhiraj Bahadur of Bard-wan saiil that in spite of the anti-hoard 
drive and in spite of inter-provincial barrier having been dropped they had not 
enough to meet their requirements. The whole thing, he thought, was due to the 
lack of an adequate policy of control by the Government. Big employers were 
allowed to purchase any amount of foodstuffs Riid although he did not grudge 
them being allowed to purchase and stock food grains for their employees there 
Bhould have been some limit put upon the amount they could buy and stock. 
Could they call these employers sud even tho Government hoarders ? As the 
result of the drive whatever little stock the agriculturists had, had been taken over. 
In the rural area now the pinch would be felt out of this drive. He did not 
propose to draw hasty conclusions or to cast reflections as to the reasons why 
this was done. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mukherjee (Congress) said that in spite of showing quicknesB 
and dash the Ministry did not take all parties into their confidence in tackling the 
situation and had failed. Food Committees in rural areas had been filled up with 
men of independent views religiously excluded. Because one refused to pay bribe 
his stock was entered as 400 maunds although it was actually 40 maunds. 

Mr. Abut Ha.ihem (Muslim League) Baid that Bengal was really passing 
through a fii-Bt-class crisis. He felt that no man, however intelligent and powerful 
he might be, could solve the problem, unless be had the backing of the entire 
people and the Providence helped him. Instead of criticising Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
the members of the Opposition should have come forward to help him in solving 
tho situation. After all, Mr, Suhrawardy was a human being and was open to 
err. But it should not be their policy to condemn him for one mistake or the 
other, or to find fault with him at every Btep. It was necessary that all parties 
should combine and fight this crisis. If they survived the crisis, they would get 
time to fight each other on political grounds. 

Mrs. J. if. Sen Gupta drew the attention of the House to the “very serious” 
situation in her own constituency. She knew that military had to be fed and the 
mules of the Army bad also to be fed. But Government could not go On feeding the 
military at the expense of the civil population for all timeB. People who were 
starving were being asked to grow more food to feed the mules. Government 
servants could get 24 seers of rice for a rupee. People whose earning was below 
Ks, 25 could also get rice at controlled price. But they could imagine the 
conditions of those whose earning was only Es. 30 per month. The arrangements 
made for distribution were extremely unfair. People were living on mangoe leaves 
and red potatoes. Malaria and cholera were breaking out in epidemic form, She 
urged that the Government must standardise the system 6f distribution. 

Mr. Atul Sen (Bose Group) said that when the last Ministry went out of 
office there were reports that people were starving. The balance-sheet of the 
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achievements of the present Ministry showed that from reports of starvation there 
were now reports of deaths on account of hunger. 

Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, ex-Minister, after describing how the price of 
rice had gone up since the present Ministry bad assumed office, criticised the 
statement made by Mr. Suhrawardy from time to time on the food situation. 
The abolition of zonal barriers was not the policy of the present Ministry. They 
were claiming credit for the policy of the Government of India. The policy of 
allowing big industrial concerns of Calcutta as also Government agents to purchase 
rice unfettered from within the province or outside at any price was not a policy 
of free trade. The ordinary civilian producers and consumers were thereby placed 
in a position of great disadvantage. “Famine and pestilence”, he Baid”, cannot be 
solved by big promises and excuses”. The establishment of a National Government 
in India was the only solution. The lawn of Government House might be briskly 
with vegetables, but the vegetables would not surely be available to the people of 
Bengal. The cost of living had increased by only 17 p. c, in England bb against 
286 p. c. in this country. Who would not tell that India was not enjoying 
peace ? 

Mr. Pu.ipajit Barman (Scheduled Caste, Ministerialist) said that the food 
situation had reached a stage when people in the rural areas were selling away 
their last belongings to get food. They had lost their homes, lost everything which 
distinguished a human being from a beast. Numbers of Btreet beggars in half' 
naked condition fighting with street dogs for remnants of food in the dustbinB 
were now a familiar sight. 

14th. JULY :—Mr. Anandi Lai Poddar said that Mr. Suhrawardy might very 
well prove to his colleagues in the League that Pakistan was working in Bengal but 
it would not satisfy the hunger of erores of his co-religionists in the countryside. 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, ex-Minister and leader of the Krisbak-Praja Party 
did not deny the necessity for having a food census which was decided upon 
by the last Ministry and could not be carried out because of the obstructionist 
policy of the Governor and some officials. But the way it had been executed had 
only caused havoc to the cultivators. He was of the opinion that the food situation 
could be handled by an all-parties Government, 

Mr. Bankim Chandra Mukherjee (Congress), speaking as a Communist member 
of the Congress block, said that it was not possible for a dependent country like 
India to arrange import of foodgrains from outside. They would have to depend 
on their own produce. There was shortage and therefore rationing on a country¬ 
wide scale must have to bo introduced. This could be done by a united Govern¬ 
ment in which both the Congress and League munt join. 

Mr. David Hendry Haid that the food situation had been deteriorating and 
the fact that at present it was not worse than whst it was, almost gave him hope 
that they might soon be able to see round the corner. He never subscribed to the 
belief that the grain shortage wbb so acute bb to reproduce the circumstances of 
previous famines, but scarcity there was and the prosent fantastic prices for rice had 
produced a price famine which was having the most disastrous effect upon certain 
classes of the i eoplc. 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee Rtated that the food situation in Bengal had reached 
a critical stage and the present ministry must bear a very large share of responsibility 
for this state of affairs. The issue before the House to-day was not a condemnation 
of the past Ministry. The past Ministry had itB good and weak points. It, how¬ 
ever, had the courage to say that the policy of interference of a section of 
permanent officials beginning from the all-highest as also the policy of denial and 
State purchase of rice forced on Bengal by the Central Government, had greatly 
aggravated the situation. The Ministry since its assumption of office deliberately 
played a colossal hoax on millions of suffering people by insisting that there was 
no real shortage of rice in the province and that the main cause of deficiency was 
hoarding by private consumer, agriculturist and traders. The previous Ministry in 
spite of its shortcomings had declared that Bengal was a deficit area in rice. 
Government of India also was then made to accept this position. Without data 
or enquiry the new Ministry raised a false cry that there was no shortage. This 
was what really reactionary bureaucrats desired and strangely enough this also 
became his master's voice in the House of Commons shortly after the assumption 
of office by the new Ministry. Strangely enough the real big hoarders, stockists 
and profiteers were left untouched. Indeed they were allowed to thrive on the 
patronage of the Ministry itself. No one can object to the taking of proper 
statistics, This should have been done long ago and indeed the past Ministry was 
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prevented from doing it by reason of the interfering attitude of the Governor 
himself. The taking of census is one thing and a drive against private consumers 
with no intentiou to make profit was a different thing altogether. Ten precious 
weeks have been lost on account of the false issue raised by the present Ministry. 
To-day the Minister dares not disclose the result of the statistics, so far as deficit 
is concerned. The Minister has already announced that there iB deficit in some 
districts. Bengal is anxious to know the actual detail. The result of the drive 
has been that on account of panic and possible seizure of small Btocks followed 
by forcible loan without security, many people hurriedly disposed of what they 
possessed. Another unpardonable activity of the Ministry was the manner in 
which rice was sought to be brought from the neighbouring provinces nnder the 
new free trade scheme. There was no attempt to settle affairs by negotiations. 
The favoured and fortunate traders and private profiteers went to these provinces 
and started purchasing rice at prices far higher than the prevailing rates. This 
resulted in a complete upsetting of those provincial markets and brought their 
administration into conflict with the Bengal representatives. Here in Bengal the 
present Ministry is establishing a new convention by granting monopoly ot 
business financed by unauthorised grants from public funds for which even security 
has been refused in order to favour political allies when death stares the faces of 
millions of Bengal’s famished children. This conduct of the Ministry alone condemned 
it in the eyes of all-right thinking Indians throughout the provinces. Does the Ministry 
dare face an impartial enquiry ? The present Ministry had bungled the situation 
and had allowed party and political considerations to dominate the affairs of ad¬ 
ministration. The Ministry had issued sweet and soothing statements from time to 
time, had even shown an inordinate consideration for the suffering consumers during 
the hot weather, thus reducing the quantity sold at the controlled shops but haa 
always failed to increase the supplies ! Dr. Mookerjee anticipated some further 
white-washing statements from the Minister strengthened by the valueless assurance 
from the Government of India. The Government of India had promised 5 lac tons 
of rice and other foodstuffs to met the emergent situation in Bengal after the now 
Ministry assumed office before the Eastern Free Zone was declared. Dr. Mookerjee 
asked how much of that promise had been fulfilled. His information was that 
nothing had come out of this promised stock. The time would not permit him to 
indicate the details. Bengal muBt be declared a famine area and Government 
undertake responsibility for feeding the poor and the destitute. It was clear that 
there was a shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal. Let us get as much as we can from 
outside and specially insist on wheat being brought from Australia. But within 
the province there must bo a full control over price, supply and distribution. And 
this can only be made effective by a Government enjoying the confidence of tho 
people as a whole and representing the major parties and interest. Government 
must not only feed the troops and those engaged in war efforts directly or indirectly 
but as part of the war machine must keep the people at large satisfied with mini¬ 
mum food. People were ready to undergo every form of sacrifice and suffering 
provided this was equitably and fairly done. The province was faced with a real 
national crisis and no pary Government can ever hope to make the right appeal to 
the people or exercise proper control over supply and prices. Mr. Fazlul Huq 
stated publicly over the food debate in March that with all the limitations of the 
present constitution he was willing to help in the formation of a Ministry represent¬ 
ing all parties who were prepared to work the constitution. His resignation was 
obtained on this plea and thereby through the short-sighted acts of the 
Governor a party Ministry has been forced on the province. It does not represent 
the Hindus ; the six orphans of the Moslem League storm have only kept alive the 
tradition of Umichand in the province of their birth. The province to-day is faced 
with famine condition. From everywhere are coming agonising reports of deaths, 
starvation, of suicide for want of food, of sale of cattle and property and even 
of children and desertion of family. Historians assert that cycl of disaster had 
visited Bengal with the change of Imperial dynasty. Gour, an a bode of beautiful 
and luxurious palaces disappeared in one year by nature’s baud - ’ and the desolate 
city was then left as the hovering ground of tigers and monkeys. This was just 
when Bengal bad become part of the Mogul Empire. Some centuries later with the 
advent of British rule came the terrible famine of 1770. Who knows what the third 
cycle of 1943 i» going to bring in its trend. If the war is to be won, concluded 
Dr. Mookherjen, and Japan is to be kept out of Bengal, it is essential that the people 
of this province must be fed and kept alive. The war was brought on us not out 
of our own seeking. Burma fell not on account of Bengal's fault. A famished and 
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starving Bengal is a source of danger to the cause of the Allied power themselves. 
Dr. Mookerjee appealed for unity and co-operation at this critical juncture. Let 
party spirit disappear for the time being. Let there be complete agreement amongst 
all sections of Indians and if possible Britishers so as to create an atmosphere of 
service and security which alone can help to ease the present tense situation. The 
failure of the present Government was obvious but the object of the motion was 
not merely to condemn but to reconstruct with the co-operation of all parties and 
groups who should be prepared fearlessly to put people’s point of view before the 
real master of India and demand the fulfilment of their elementary rights if peace 
was at all to reign in this unfortunate province. 

Sj. Kiran Sankar Roy , leader of the Congress Party, said that, the Cabinet 
which wanted to solve the food problem must first inspire the confidence of the 
people. The present Ministry which had been brought into existence by "questionable’’ 
tactics which depended upon the pleasure of the European group for its existence 
was not one which was likely to inspire confidence of the people. 

Replying to an interruption from Government benches, Bj, Roy challenged the 
party in power to demonstrate that they could carry a majority without the votes 
of the European party. Proceeding Sj. Roy said that the preBent Ministry 
had been in power for over two and a half months. He hoped it 
would not bo pleaded on their behalf as a reason for their failure that they had 
got very little time to deal with the situation ; because when the province was 
faced with a famine the solution could not wait for an indefinite 'period. Dr. 
Mookerjee had placed before the house a picture of what happened during the 
famine in 1770. They had just to remember what was happening in the country ; the 
price of rice was mounting up, people sold their utensils, cattle and even were 
now prepared to sell away their children. They had starved and were now dying. 
That was the picture which had to be remembered in deciding tho Issue before the 
House. He criticised the statements of Mr. Suhrawardy from time to time in 
whieh he held out promises, and remarked that if Mi-. Suhrawardy could not solve 
the problem he must Btop humbuging. 

Hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, after referring to the criticism of the Opposition 
that Government shifted tho responsibility on the people, said that Government 
had never shirked its responsibility, and Government wbb prepared to bear the 
burden. He claimed that the anti-hoarding scheme was adopted at a meeting 
convened by tho Muslim League, when it was in Opposition, of all parties in the 
House and some of the commercial bodies approved of the scheme. He was satisfied 
with tho result of the drive. The latest figure of seizure by Government of rice 
was approximately 95 lakh maunds. This stock, he said, was neither a Burplus 
stock nor was it going to meet the requirements, It was a Btock which was kept 
back from the market. He further said that the quantities of rice recovered from 
a particular area would be kept there by the District Magistrate or the sub- 
Divisional officer. 

Dr. N. Sanyal : What is the total deficit ?, 

Mr. Suhrawardy did not give any reply to this question. 

Mr. Suhrawardy at this stage claimed that the price of rice has fallen, and 
it was now available at Rs. 25 per maund. (Voice—Where ?) 

Mr. Suhrawardy : In Calcutta, to-day. 

Dr: Nalinakshaya Sanyal: Would you get me 20,000 maunds at that price ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy : This is the figure which I have got from the wholesale 
market in Calcutta, 

Mr. Suhrawardy then referred to the allegations made by the Opposition in 
respect of the appointment of Messrs. Ispahani & Co., as the sole Government 
purchasing agent, and denied the charge that any money was advanced to this 
firm. In fact, he said, Government had all along been indebted to the company. 

Dr. Mookerjee-. Are you prepared to hold an open inquiry ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy: There is no need for the inquiry. Dr. Mookerjeo can 
easily see the books of accounts and audit it himself, 

Mr. Failul Hug wanted to have certain information from Mr. Suhrawardy 
on the point. Mr. Huq said that he had seen papers in which it was definitely 
stated that about one crore and 80 lakhs of rupees had been advanced to Messrs. 
Ispahani & Oo. without any legal document. Was it a fact or not ? ' 

Mr. Suhrawardy: No, definitely not. 

The Hon. Minister then referred to the criticism of excluding Howrah and 
Galoutta from the food drive, and said that it was excluded on administrative 
reasons. There were too many houses and people did not know each other. How- 
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ever, orders bad already been passed encircling Calcutta and Howrah so that not 
a single grain of food would be allowed to go out of these two cities. It would 
not be long before Calcutta and Howrah would be combed. Mr. Suhrawardy 
denied the charge that he had stated that there was no shortage of rice in Bengal, 
He admitted that there was shortage. 

Dr, Mookerjee: Here are the quotations from your speeches. You had 
definitely stated that there was no shortage. 

Continuing, the Minister said that he was going to organize on a famine basis. 
Then he would adopt test relief work, and then agricultural loan, partly in cash for 
seeds and cattle and lastly sale of food grains at subsidised price to the poorer section 
of the people would be organized. As regards the suggestion that Bengal Bhould 
be declared a famine area, Mr. Suhrawardy did not give any reply. Ho stated that 
he had represented to the Government of India the conditions prevailing in Bengal, 
and the Government of India had fully realised that supplies should be given to Bengal. 

Dr. MooJcerjiie: If these things do not happen, if supplies do not come from 
the expected sources, what happens then ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy. We shall be in great jeopardy. 

Continuing Mr. Suhrawardy said: “J am sure, that the members must be 
anxious to know what are the possibilities of getting food grains from outside, and 
how I propose to deal with the situation which has arisen after the new policy of 
the Government of India. It will be realised that the Government of India found 
itself unable even to send rice according to the emergency plan, and although it has 
sent us wheat and wheat products continuously from the Punjab, it always fell 
short of the programme on the basis of which I had organised the distribution of 
food within Bengal. The Government of India announced that it intended to introduce 
free trade iu India. Violent were the protests and a Conference was held at Delhi. 
I do not object to the putting up of provincial barriers provided supplies to Bengal 
are secured, and I am indeed fortunato that I am able to announce to this House 
that at that Conference we have been able to achieve something which, I trust, 
will assist us to tide over our present difficulties. Free trade will continue to 
operate until that time, and more than that the Provinces have agreed that they 
will honour the contracts which have been or will be entered into until the provin¬ 
cial barriers are put up again. Jn the meantime, the Government of India will 
continue to seud uh supplies. They do not absolve themselves of their responsibilities 
as they did when they introduced free trade within the Eastern Zone. They are 
taking every step to rush supplies to Bengal and have realised that immediate 
supplies are necessary. 

Already a military ship has been placed at our disposal for transport of food 
grains to Chittagang and I am expecting similar assistance for other transits by 
sea. The military authorities have also agreed to place some road transport at our 
disposal to send food grains to Bengal and to utilise their own military movements 
for the purpose. As a gesture they have agreed to cut out the ration of rice which 
was alloted to the European soldiers. The Government of India, as I have stated, 
are arranging to send provisions by sea as well in order to relieve the congestion 
on Railways and they have also agreed that we may buy as much wheat products 
as we can from the Punjab without any restriction. From this point of view, 
therefore, Bengal can face the future with a little more hope and a little less des¬ 
pair than that which has enveloped it. More than this, I believe that we have 
secured the sympathy of our neighbouring Governments, the Governments of Orissa, 
Bihar and Assam and of the Resident of the Eastern States. I am most anxious to 
come to separate terms with them, and as soon as 1 am relieved from the present 
business of the Legislature, I propose to take this matter up with them separately 
or jointly, J do not think it will be very difficult. There is no justification for 
this madness in prices and even if the Btock position justified the high prices 
prevailing in Bengal which I dispute, the helpless position of the poorer section of 
our countrymen cannot warrant it. I propose, and the other Governments agree 
with me, that a controlled price should be placed within the region. It will not 
be the same price throughout the Province but will be in parity, and this controlled 
price will progressively decrease Over and over again members of the Opposition 
have taken up the parrot-cry that nothing can be done without a National Govern¬ 
ment. I do not know what they mean by it. Our hand of co-operation is always 
extended, not extended in the manner in which the late Ministry extended its hand 
in the. Legislature and crushed the Muslim League outside, but in a true and 
friendly spirit. It the other Parties respond, we are prepared to receive them 
with Open arms or stand the test of public obloquy. 
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The debate on the food situation at this stage concluded. All the resolutions 
moved by the Opposition were turned down. The Opposition divided the House 
on two resolutions. The first resolution on which the House divided was that 
moved by Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri, and it was defeated by 88 votes for 
and 134 against. The second division took place on Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal’s 
resolution, and the result was 82 for and 133 against. The three day-debate on tlio 
food situation concluded and the Assembly was prorogued. 

Autumn Session—Calcutta—14th. to 28th. September 1943 

financial Statement foe 1943-44 

“Bengal once so richly endowed with nature’s bounties is today bent 
double with woe and agony and is a suppliant for neighbourly charity. In 
the situation in which we find ourselves there is no choice left to the Government 
but to undertake, in a very large measure, the task of relieving distress, regard¬ 
less of cost,” observed Mr. T. C, Goswami, Finance Minister, Government of Ben¬ 
gal in a statement, presenting the budget for 1943-44 in the Bengal Assembly 
held in Calcutta on the 14th. September 1943. 

The estimates for the current year provide for a revenue of Rs. 18,55,00,000 (as 
against the actual receipts of Us. 16,50,00,000 in 1942-43) and expenditure on 
revenue account Rs. 25,80,00,000 (as against the actual expenditure of Rs. 15,73, 
00,000 in 1942-43), leaving a deficit of Rs. 7,36,00,000 on the revenue account. 

This is the third time that the budget estimates for the current year have 
been before the Assembly once during the normal February budget session towards 
the end of which the Fazlul Huq Ministry resigned and the second time during 
the last July session when certain budget demands remaining undisposed of in the 
February session were placed by Mr. Goswami after the Nazim-ud-Din Ministry 
was formed, but were ruled out as out of order by the Speaker. Consequent upon 
that a fresh budget for the entire year is now presented by Mr. Goswami. 

The budget provided for Rs. half a erore for subsidised food accounts, Rs. 3,52, 
00,000 for famine relief, an increased expenditure of Rs. 66 lakhs under agri¬ 
culture due mainly to intensification of “Grow More Food Campaign.” 

Mr. Goswami stated that the cost of rationing which was going shortly to be 
introduced had not yet been fully worked out, but was expected to be considerable 
for which a supplementary demand would be made in due course. 

The Finance Minister announced that to reduce the startling gap between the 
expenditure and revenue he would introduce tomorrow an Agricultural lucometax 
Bill as also a bill, later in the year, enhancing sales tax. 

Minister’s Statement on Food Situation 

15th. SEPTEMBERNo new measures for improving the food situation in 
Bengal were announced by the Hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy in the statement he made 
to-day. Mr. Suhrawardy read out a written statement, and took about 45 minutes 
to read it. 

Before Mr. Suhrawardy commenced reading his written statement, Dr. Syama 
Prosad Mookerjee referred to a number of telegrams he had received from various 
parts of Bengal in which it was stated that no rice was available in the market, 
and enquired of the Minister to let the House know as to what he proposed to do 
to meet “this grave situation,” 

Replying Mr. Suhrawardy said that in all 5,71.000 maunds of rice, bajra and 
dal, (including 27.000 maunds of rice to Midnapore), “have been ordered to be 
despatched from Calcutta” to different districts of the East and the North Bengal. 
“These,” he added, “are in addition to allotments of wheat products which are now 
being sent to the Muffasil areas directly from the Punjab and which are fairly 
substantial aud also in addition to food grains being sent for relief measures to tho 
cyclone affected areas of Midnapore and 24-Parganas aud the flooded areas of 
Burdwan aud Midnapore.” 

The House gave patient hearing to what Mr. Suhrawardy had to say on the 
subject although it was in substance merely a repetition of what he had stated 
previously, except a frank confession, perhaps for the first time, that "there are 
areas which are in grave distress,” “that without substantial imports of foodgrains 
from outside we are not in a position to meet the situation,” and finally, ‘is it to 
be wondered at that there Bhould be a serious shortage of foodgrains in the pro¬ 
vince 7” Mr. Suhrawardy began his statement by attacking his opponents stating 
that if there was no rice available in the market, the mimbers of the Opposition 
were responsible for it. Rice has disappeared largely due to the propaganda of 
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some of the members of the Opposition to the effect that control ie not possible 
without supply. 

Dr. Syama Progcnl Mookerjee : That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : That may he true, but you must realise that supplies are 
there. Rice cannot possiblv disappear from the market in course of a day. It 
has disappeared owing to the mischievous propaganda by certain members of the 
Opposition. 

There were interruptions from the Opposition, and the Speaker requested the 
House to give tho Lion. Minister a patient hearing as he was speaking on a 
subject which was ‘‘a momentous one.” even if they might not agree with his views. 

Proceeding Vlr. Suhrawardy said that foodgrains had been despatched to the 
deficit areaB which had helped greatly in relieving the situation. “Further des¬ 
patches are constantly being made b it the extent is limited, partly by supplies and 
partly by the inadequacy of transpmt facilities within the province. “Uptill now,” 
confessed Mr. Buhrawardy, “we have nut been able to speed up these transport 
facilities and our programme for moving fondgraii s is always behindhand bocause 
we are unable to get the necessary wagons.” Claiming that (lovernment were 
feeding in rural Bengal about eleven lakhs of people daily from 2,200 kitchens “run 
almost wholly at Government expense, but with winch nou-officiul endeavour are being 
increasingly associated”, Mr. Suhrawardy spoke ot the recent dnve in Calcutta ana 
the results obtained therefrom. ‘The stocks”, sta ed Mr. Suhrawardy, “are neither 
considerable in the hands of consumers nor of the trader nor the employers.” Mr. 
Suhrawardy announced that the Government of India had placed in their hands a 
sum of one crort and 50 Inkbs of rupees to enable Bengal to in ct tho nquiremenls 
of the various gratuitous relief through gruel or Rbiehnri kitclnns or through doles 
in kind, test relief works, agricultural loans and cheap grain shops. Replying to 
Dr. Mookerjee, Mr. Suhrawardy stated that he hoped that, equal amounts would 
be coming to them in two otliei instalments. “The amount at. our disposal,” said 
he, “is not BUlfieient Hiid wu have had to supplement them by raising money 
through treasury bills." Mr. Suhrawardy repeated what he had been stating about 
the Aus crop, adding that tho six surplus district-, had been entdoned. 

(Voice. This is all bogus). 

Although Mr. Suhrawardy, in his reply to Dr. Mookerjee at the beginning of 
his etatement, declared that rice was disappearing because of “:He mischievous 
propaganda by certain members of the Opposition,” said in his wiitten statement 
that he was gratified “to uote that the price control lias been maintained and that 
rice ia re-appearing in our markets, after a period of hesituti n, at controlled 
rates.” 

Dr. Sanyal : I’leaHe do not indulge any more in fanciful speculations. 

Mr. Suhrau ardy : I maintain rice is rc-appearing. We Hre not however out 
of the woods yet. It wiil take some time buforo the trade adjusts itself to the 
falling prices, and we are taking nil steps to si e that supplies are maintained. 
Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy repeated his threats to the trade and advised them to 
put their stocks on tire market "at once and play ibe game by the people of Bengal.” 

Continuing Mr. Suhrawardy said that “distress, even famine conditions still 
exist in an acute form in many arcus. 

Dr. Mookerjee : Huw one wishes you statod all these wheu you assumed 
office 1 You stated there was no shortage. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : 1 have never said that* J >r. Mookerjee. 

The price of rice stiil remains fur too high for the average population and 
undoubtedly this had led to grave distnsa throughout the province even where 
foodgrains are available. Although at one point, Mr. Buhrawardy stated, that the 
Aus crop had alleviated the distress “to some ext' nt,” at another place, Mr. Suhra- 
wardy stated : “Aus is a consumers' crop. It ba.-> come after a period of great 
distress. It lias cumo when the psychology of the people is attuned to caution and 
where the distress of others has only served to increase the instinct of self- 
preservation." Therefore “there can bo no doubt that without substantial imports 
of foodgrains from outsido wo are not in a position to meet the situation,” the 
Food Minister added. Mr. Buhrawardy thou spoke on the Impressions ho had 
brought back with him from outside Bengal. It was to the effect that he was 
“amazed at the iguorance prevailing in generally well-informed circles regarding 
the position of Bengal and the reason why there wrb a shortage.” “There are still 
people in India”, said Mr. Buhrawardy, "who suggest that there is enough food- 

§ rains in Bengal and that by false propaganda we are declaring s shortage which 
oes not exist aud over-dramatising the situation.” 
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Mr, Suhrawardy then gave 11 reasons for the present food situation in Bengal, 
such as, "failtiro of Aus crop in 1012,” ‘‘failure of Aman in 1942-43,” "havoc 
caused in Midnapore and 24-Parganas,” “destruction of paddy by pest," “the boat 
denial policy,” "evacuation of the coastal areas,” ‘‘refugees from Burma,” ‘‘influx 
of industrial labour,” ‘ loss of import from Burma,” “construction work of various 
types,” “influx of consuming population in the shape of the military," and lastly 
“great shortage of normal imports from other provinces.” After referring to what 
Sir J. P. Sivaatava had been doing and what the Punjab Bending, Mr. Suhrawardy 
repeated that the military department were alloting ships for foodgrains from 
Sind to Bengal After praying to God to help him to tide over the difficulties, 
Mr, Suhrawardy stated “it is only now that after long last we are able to see 
some light and some hope surges in our breast and that we may, by the aid of 
of the Almighty, be able to alleviate the present situation.” Mr. Suhrawardy 
welcomed the presence of Mr. Kirby, the rationing export, in Calcutta "to guide 
thorn in the operation,” 

Dr. Mookerjee : Operation may be successful, hut tho patient will die. 

Mr. Suhrawardy then referred to the reflux of tho destitute to Calcutta and 
while “in reverence” mourned the death of some of them, ho believed that they 
had not died in vain, “as they have focussed the attention of India to the terrible 
conditions prevailing in this province, havo roused the Government of India to 
action which is already bearing fruit and has aroused the sympathy of the Indian 
peoples to the need for succour.” Fortunately Mr. Suhrawardy did not refer to 
this uprooted humanity as belonging to the begging population as he said on a 
previous occasion blit one “wandering away from their homos, away from the 
environments which supported them, in a state of economic submersion, with no 
vitality to bear the inclemencies of tho sun and rain in a strange land, some 
unhappily arc bound to succumb and deatn must take its toll.” 

Alter referring to how the situation developed itself. Mr. Suhrawardy again 
returned to his charges againBt his political opponents by saying that he found 
the Delhi and Lahore atmosphere surcharged with falsehood sedulously propagated 
by Mahaaabhaites against tho Bengal Ministry. Ho defended the firm of Ispahanis 
after pointing out that ha wbh not a partner of the firm, and if the same charges 
were made in future they would be made deliberately and knowing that those 
charges were false. Tho accounts of the company were being inspected, checked 
and examined by three officers of tho Accountant General’s office. 

Dr. Muokhurjee : Why not have an open enquiry. 

Mr. Suhrawardy: There is nothing to enquire about. 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy stated that he invited Dr. Mookhorjao to personally 
inspect the books of accounts of [spaltanis and outre when he came to him he 
advised Dr. Mookherjce to go to the office of Ispahanis and look into the papers 
which Dr- Mookherjeo declined. 

Dr. Mookherj«e: Why should I go there ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy proceeding said that he also asked Dr. Mookhcrjee to give 
him facts and figures and promised him to get them verified by his officers but 
that proposal too was not accepted by Dr. Mookherjeo. Ho only wanted to repeat 
what he had stated formerly that if i)r. Moukherpo wanted to look into the papers 
of Ispahanis he could do that by going to the office of the firm. 

Dr. Mookerjee: Why should I go there ? 

Concluding Mr. Suhrawardy paid his tribute to the premier of Orissa for 
their generosity. 

“While they themselveH were in difficulties.” He also thanked what the 
premier and the food minister of tho Punjab had done for Bengal. “1'he Govern¬ 
ment of India, as 1 have already stated above,” said he, "are taking every possible step 
to assure us more foodgrains and to transport what is already available and I have 
it on the best authority to state that imports from foreign lands are also on the 
way. I have done whatever 1 could do during the very short time that we havo 
been functioning. We have had a terrible legacy to cope with and if I have been of 
any service to the people of Bengal and if my efforts have helped at all to alleviate 
the distress, I can, with some confidence, claim that I have done my duty.” 

Detention of Security Prisoners 

16th. SEPTEMBER By (52 to 111 votes tho adjournment motion tabled by 
the CongresB Party regarding the detention of Bucurily prisoners under liule 26 of 
the Defence of India Rules which had been declared illegal by the High Court of 
Calcutta and the Federal Court, was turned down in the Assembly to-day. The 
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debate was a very lively one, and there were ebarp passsge-at-arms between Sir 
Nazimuddin, Mr, Abdur Rahman Siddiqi, and Dr, Shyama Prosad Mookerjee. 

Mr. 1, C. Gupta (Congress) moved the following adjournment motion :— 
“The buaineaa of the Assembly do now adjourn to discuss a definite matter of 
urgent public importance and of recent occurrence, namely, the failure of the Bengal 
Government to eat at liberty persons purported to have been detained under Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules, in spite of the decision of the Calcutta High 
Court and the recent decision of the Federal Court of India declaring the procedure 
adopted by the Bengal Government regarding detention aa contrary to law and 
improper.” 

Initiating the debate Mr. Gupta said that the Bubject-matter of the adjournment 
waa of the greatest concern to every section of the Indian population. For years 
together they had been familiar with the arbitrary detention and conviction under 
lawless laws and at the present this had reached a staggering proportion even 
according to the Indian standard. After describing tho circumstances Mr. Gupta 
said that the 8 persons were arrested in the absence of the Home Minister and the 
Governor in the precincts of the Calcutta High Court. Who gave the order for the 
arrest, enquired Mr. Gupta. As regards other security prisoners detained illegally, Mr. 
Gupta said they were arrested at the time of the August movement for which the 
Government were responsible. Because they infuriated the people by arresting the 
leaders the Government were ultimately responsible for the August movement. If 
the Home Minister was true to the Moslem League principle, if ho was true to hia 
own province, what lie should do was not to show any favour but to act in legal 
manner and release these security prisoners, 

Mr. Santosh Kummar Basu enquired of the Home Minister whether the 
Government had the courage to accept the decision of the Calcutta High Court and the 
Federal Court of India and to release the prisoners. Why should not the responsible 
Government of to-day, servants of the Legislature, released those prisoners arrosted 
and detained under Rule 26 ? 

Dr. Syama Piosad Mookerjee said that the question of the detention of the 
security prisonets under Rule 20 went beforo the High Court and the Federal 
Court. It was true that after the judgments of tbesB two courts, an Ordinance had 
been passed which the Federal Court had held to be legal. But they were consi¬ 
dering the detention of political prisoners under Rule 129 in the first iustanoe 
which by an ad hoc order of the Bengal Government were converted into cases 
under Rule 26, and tho Federal Court had held detention of Buch persons under 
these orders as illegal. 'The persons were then detained under Keg. Ill of 1818, 
and their case had gone beforo the High Court. The High Court had not yet 
pronounced judgment. The position was that the High Court pronounced their 
detention under the Defence of India Rules as illegal, but since they must be 
clapped behind the prison bars they were arrested within the Court precincts, 
before they had any opportunity of even foeling that they had been released from 
illegal detention, under Reg. Ill of 1818. At that time the Home Minister was 
probably not present, the Governor of Bengal was not in Calcutta. The question 
the people of Bengal wanted to put to the Home Minister was a very simple one : 
Was this order Regulation III initiated and approved by the Home Minister, or 
initiated and approved by the Governor '! If the Home Minister said that he him¬ 
self toot the responsibility of reartesting them under Reg. Ill, the people of 
Bengal would like to know the reasons which justified the Home Minister to clap 
these persons behind the prison bars ? 

The next question they wanted to put to the Home Minister was this. The 
Federal Court and the High Court of Calciitta pronounced judgment that not only 
the detention of these persons were illegal but the detention of all persons under 
the ad hoc order of 1943 was illegal. There were to-day in prisons in Bengal a 
large number of persons, and the Federal Court had directed that they were being 
detained illegally. “Are we living within the frame of a civilised Government? 
Dr. Mookerjee inquired." 

“We are told,” Dr. Mookerjee continued, "that many things are happening 
to-day in countries which are under the control of the Nazis. What is the fares 
that is going on in Bengal ? You have to-day your system of administration, you 
have your judiciary. The highest court in India has already held that the detention 
of these persons is illegal. You have clapped some of them behind the prison 
bars under Regulation III. But there are persons—and they constitute the 
majority—who ate still being detained under Rule 26 which has been declared 
illegal. Why ? How is it possible ? Is not this deliberate flouting of the highest 

19 
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court of the land ? Docs the Home Minister take the full responsibility of the 
illegal detention of these persona ?’’ Dr. Mookerjee continued that he could well 
appreciate the difficulties of the Home Minister ; there were many difficulties in 
his way. But if it was that Sir Nazimuddin had no say in this illegal detention, 
he must take the House into full confidence. As regards the general question of 
release of political prisoners, Dr. Mookerjee proceeded, he appreciated that these 
persons were detained at a time when there wag a political upheaval in the 
country and in this province. But times had changed. To-day it was essential 
that an atmosphere must he created so that the people unitedly could 

face the terrible catastrophe that was on them Nobody knew what was going to 
happen the next day, They needed all resources in men and material pooled 

together. Dr. Mookerjee was informed that a representation had come from these 
security prisoners saying that they would unconditionally join in the relief work. 
Asking tne Homo Minister to increase the allowances granted to the families of 
these security prisoners, Dr. Mookerjee said that he was receiving pathetic letters 
from families. It was the duty of Government to see that the familius of these 
persona did not starve. 

Mr. Ahdur Rahaman Siddiqi, attacking Dr. Mookerjee, inquired why he 
accepted ofiioe when Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was srrested. Dr. Mookerjee ana his 
other colleagues practically walked over the dead body of Mr, Herat Chandra 

Bose. 

Dr. Mookerjee : Ho was arrested before we were Ministers. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Rasu: With Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose’s blessing 

and support. 

Mr. Siddiqi : If they have any conscience, any sense of honesty, they should 
never show their faces in this nouse. This kind of double playing is really 
disgraceful. We are not playing double: you put them into jails, and you are 
now shouting for them. You are unfit to utter one word about it. 

A voice ; Nonsense. 

Mr. Siddiqi continued that there were people who were more honest, who 
could get up and say : “I am going to do this.” “Our colleagues in the Assembly 
and other citizens who have lost their liberty are now in safer hands ; not in the 
hands of those who sent them to prison, and maintained their existence by licking 
the boots of the Government of India.’’ 

A voice : You lick the boots. 

Mr. Siddiqi : 1 do not lick tbo boots of Government. I never was a 
Minister. 

A voice : You lick the boota of lesser men. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu : You lie under the bootB. 

Mr. Siddiqi : Will you allow mo to continue. There is no msn in this 
House who would like to deal with this problem with the levity and insincerity as 
demonstrated by the members Opposite. If Dr. Mookerjee is sincere he will find 
me as one of his important lieutenants, But if the MuBsalmans are rascals. . . . 

Dr Mookerjee : I never said that Muesalmans are rascals. 

Shouts from the Opposition insisting Mr. Siddiqi to withdraw the expression, 
and the noise whs so loud that Mr. Siddiqi had to resume his seat. 

Mr. Speaker : If such a statement has been made by any member in this 
House 1 will take all necessary steps to expungo it. I have not heard any mem¬ 
ber of the Opposition using this expression, and, therefore, I think it was quite 
improper for Mr. Siddiqi to introduce matter I which was never uttered. 

Shouts : Withdraw, withdraw, rang out from the Opposition benches. It wss 
impossible for Mr. Siddiqi to proceed w'lth his speech, 

Mr. Speak-.r: I will expunge that expression from the proceedings of this 
House. 

Mr. Siddiqi : This word was not used, but the meaning behind the speeches 
conveyed that. It is within my right, Sir, to say what I like so long ss I do not 
break the rules of the House. 

Mr. Speaker : Mr. Siddiqi, will you sit down, please. It was far from my 
intention to stop you from speaking. Yoo cannot bring in an expression which 
has not been used in this House. 

Mr. Siddiqi : Certainly, 1 have got the right to interpret the speeches. 

Mr. Speuker : You know that nobody in this House used the expresi&ion 
that a Muisalman was a rascal. I say with all the emphasis and dignity I com¬ 
mand that the whole House will Bay that nobody has uttered an expression like 
thii. I will never tolerate any expression casting reflection on any community— 
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Hindu and Mussalraan. "Rascals” etc. are expressions which ought not to be 
tolerated in this House. The Speaker added : I am here as the custodian of the 
rights and privileges of the members of this House, and I have every right to stop 
interpretation of any speech of any member in that perverse way, 

Mr. Siddiqi : I obey your rulings, Sir. 

At this stage, time being over Mr. Siddiqi took his seat. 

Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, said that after the speech of Mr. Abdur 
Rahman Siddiqi he had very little to add. Mr. Siddiqi had so thoroughly exposed 
the speakers in support of the adjournment motion that the Home Minister waB sure 
by now that members of this House and the people of the province would realise 
that this adjournment motion was merely a ‘political claptrap.’ The persons who 
had to-day taken the leading part in the debate were those persons wno were res¬ 
ponsible for the sending in of the major portion of the present security prisoners 
into jail. The injured innocence of Mr. ,7. C. Gupta was certainly a matter of 
surprise. It was his leader who was responsible for the existence of the previous 
Ministry. Might Sir Nazimuddin remind him that his leader and his party gave 
consistent support to the Ministry who sent these people to jails. 

Cries of ‘no’ ‘no’ from the Opposition benches. 

The Home Minister continued that very conveniently the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, had not taken any part in this debate. Various 
strictures in judgments referred to the action of the Ministry when the present 
lesder of the Opposition was in charge, and who was responsible for giving appro¬ 
val and sanction to the procedure which had so roundly been condemned by them. 
The Home Minister maintained that there was no previous record, aH far as he 
was aware, where the Ministry deliberately released members of the Opposition 
before the commencement of the session of the legislature so that those released 
members might come and attend the meetings. 

A voice-. How many you have released, and how many are still in prison? 

The Home Minister continued that the point was that bo far aB tne Federal 
Court judgment was concerned, it referred only to the 8 persons against whom Reg. 
Ill was applied. 

Cries of ‘no’ ‘no’ from the Opposition benches. 

Sir Nazimuddin : It is no use shouting ‘no’ 

Dr. S. Mookerjee: Have you read the judgment at all ? 

Sir Nazimuddin ; So far as our legal advisers are concerned they are of the 
opinion that the judgment of the Federal Court referred to these eight persons 
detained under Reg. Ill ; and even out of these 8 persons, two have alredy been 
released. When we are satisfied thnt. the release can be made without jeopardising 
the safety of the province (cries of oh I oh 1 from the Opposition benches), we will 
do so. So far as other security prisoners are concerned, they have got their right 
to move habeus corpus petitions, and we undertake not only to forward but to 
give legal facilities for presentation of these petitions before the Court. 

Dr. 'V. Sonyal : Will you bear the expenses ? 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee : That does not depend upon you. 

Sir Nazimuddin continued that no court, either the Federal Court or the High 
Court of Calcutta, had pronounced any opinion as regards the merits of the deten¬ 
tion of these persons, i. e„ there was a technical flaw in the procedure laid down 
for the detention. But the question he would like to ssk to the members Oppo¬ 
site and Dr. Mookerjee was this : Do they realise why these persons are detained 
(Shouts : No) Do they realise to what risk the province would be exposed if these 
persons are released ?—it meant giving asistanco to the enemy who may invade 
our province. 

Mr. J. C. Gupta : They will fight more bitterly than yourself. 

Str Nazimuddin : I am surprised that members of the Opposition are taking 
this attitude. There would be no justification for their detention if they would not 
do so, I cannot understand how our members Opposite can say that’ they (the 
security prisoners) would not do so, when they (Opposition) themselves were 
responsible for putting them into the jails. May I ask, if you knew that everyone 
of these security prisoners is innocent, why you put tiiem into the prisons ? 

“So far as the Congress workers are concerned,” Sir Nazimuddin said, “the 
major portion of them have been released.” (A Voice from the Opposition: It is 
not a fact.) ‘ So far as members of tire subvi reive organizations are concerned, 
their activities are there. I maintain—and in this I take the full responsibility 
(I am not one of those who do not take responsibility), i have had the advantage 
Of discussion, not only with the officials of the D. I. G, and I. B., but with some 
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of the leader* of the various subversive organizations, and I have gone to a great 
length in trying to convince myself whether there was justification or not for their 
detention. I may state that when we first took oilice in 1937 there were 2500 
prisoners, and released everyone of them ; and again when we started rearresting 
some of them, it was done with great care, and whatever may be said about the 
procedure, at one time arrests were made until previous approval was taken and the 
cases of the persons discussed. I may state that 1 have refused to put under arrest 
members of the Jugantar party ; and only when I was in Hazaribagh that the then 
Home Minister agreed to their detention. I maintain that I took particular care, 
and whenever any case is brought to my notice I try to go into it. The procedure 
has been declared illegal. And we are taking steps to review all these cases accor¬ 
ding to the procedure which will be approved by the High Court, and whenever 
we will find any person innocent, he will be released. We are trying to expedite 
the release but members of the House must realise that enemy broadcasting from 
Saigon etc. are calling upon these people to try to be active so far as sabotage is 
concerned. They must realise thev are making continuous efforts. There are 
persons here like Mr. Jai Prakash Narain who was in Calcutta a few days ago 
who are trying to organize sabotage. C 

Voice from the Opposition : How do you know ? Why did not you arreBt 
Mr, Jai Prakash Narain '? 

Sir Nazimuddin said that information was received after Jai Prakash Narain 
left Calcutta, ne could say this that there were persons, and many Congress 
members had agreed with the Home Minister, who were trying to be active for 
subversive work. As an example, Sir Nazimuddin referred to the attacks said to 
have boen mado on the members of the Communist party, because the Communiat 
party wanted to fight the Axis. 

At this stage tho time being up. Sir Nazimuddin resumed his seat. The 
adjournment motion was then put to the vote, and defeated by 62 to 111 votes. 
The House then adjourned. 

Debate on Food Situation 

17lh. SEPTEMBER Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee moved a special motion to¬ 
day stating inter alia that the Ministry had failed to discharge the elementary respon¬ 
sibility of any civilised Government by its failure to save human lives and to 
procure for the people essential commodities for their bare existence, Dr. 
Mookerjee said that since the Assembly last discussed the food situation, it had 
dangerously deteriorated and to day it presented problems of a far-reaching character. 
The atatemeut of the Civil Supplies Minister was utterly unsatisfactory. It was 
empty-worded and visionless. judged by actual results, the food policy of Govern¬ 
ment had miserably failed. Dr. Mookerjee would not refer to the personal abuses 
heaped upon him and others who were trying to alleviate human Bufferings by Mr. 
Suhrawardy. Such attacks should be treated with the contempt they deserved. 
They were the outcome of masterly incompetence and impudence. 

To-day Bengal stood face to-face before an unprecedented condition of misery and 
destitution. Reports of suicide, desertion of families and children, of dead bodies 
lying uncared for were pouring in from different parts of Bengal. For days and 
weeks people were allowed to die on the streets of Calcutta and they were refused 
admission into hospitals, although A.R.P. beds were lying vacant, "In Cental 
jackals and dogs had been freely feeding themselves on dead bodies, and such 
animals were ordered to be shot. The sight of destitute and starving people in 
Calcutta, heart rending as it is, is nothing compared to what is happening in 
distant towns and villages.’’ 

Continuing, Dr. Mookerjee said that while the Buffering of the poorest classes, 
the landless, homeless and penniless had been immense, people belonging to the 
middle class families with fixed income or with reduced income barely sufficient in 
ordinary times to keep their body and soul together were to-day under-going a 
tragic process of slow and painful extinction, "I earnestly call upon the Home 
(Secretary of the Government of India,” Dr. Mooketjee said, "to visit this province 
aod then seek to criticise men on the spot for over-dramatisation of Bengal’s 
woeful tale. After thankfully recalling the sympathy and help which came from ail 
parts of India for the distressed in Bengal, Dr. Mookerjee said that his first charge 
against Government was that its policy of procurement from within and without 
bad been open to grave objection. "The scheme of purchase of 'aus’ paddy had 
been another ‘criminal’ blunder placing the rural areas in a state of utter helpless¬ 
ness. Proceeding, Dr. Mookerjee said that the original quota allotted to this 
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province by the Government of India regarding supplies from outside was reduced 
in July last. Why did the Bengal Ministry agree to such deduction ? They were 
told that the Ministry had no option because the Government of India was 
adamant. Why did not I£r. Buhrawardy resigned as a protest ? Sir Jawla Prosad 
Srivastava had stated at a conference that the Bengal Ministry agreed to the 
reduction. 

Mr. Suhrau-ardy : No. I did not agree. 

Dr. ‘Mookerjee : The Food Member said you agreed. Why did not the 
Ministry resist the reduction and if Bengal was unjustly treated resign rather than 
surrender for the sake of sticking to office ? Proceeding, Dr. Mookerjee demanded 
a clear statement as rogards the stockB that baa come into the province. It 
appeared from the statement of the Punjab Minister that while the people of Bengal 
were starving, the Bengal Government waB merrily carrying on a scheme of 
profiteering by selling wheat at a much higher price than that at which it had 
purchasad from the Punjab. 

In this connexion Dr. Mookerjee asked Mr. Suhrawardy to lay a statement 
before the House on the following points : (1) Total payments or advances made 
to Ispabanis and its dates and amounts of such payments ; (2) Copy of an agree¬ 
ment between Goverment and Ispahanis ; (3) the dateB ou which the places Tiom 
where, the persons or sgents from whom and the prices at which purchases had 
been made by (spahanis from outside Bengal. Dr. Mookerjee alleged that 
more than 4J crores of rupees from the public revenue had been paid to Ispabanis 
and Bengal had the right to know specially because of the political connection 
between the firm and the Minister whether every pice of this colossal sum was 

properly accounted for. 

Dr. Mookerjee then criticised the promulgation of price control orders without 
arranging for supplies. "Even to day,” Dr. Mookerjee declared, "Rice was being 
purchased by Government agents both at controlled rates and above and the rural 
areas are being steadily and deliberately denuded of stocks.” Dr. Mookerjee 
complained that evon the Government of India was purchasing sugar at Rs. 50 per 
maund, a price which was higher than the controlled rate. This had driven sugar 
to black market. “We are utterly dissatisfied with the system of distribution. 

Even if foodgrains arrive from different parts of India, we have no confidence in 
the ability, integrity and honesty of the present Government so as to be able to 
say that a fair and just and equitable distribution will take place," Dr. 

Mookerjee said. 

“There can bo only one solution to save Bengal.” Dr. Mookerjee Baid, “and it 
is cent per cent control over supply, prices and distributions, to be carried ou by 
an agency, enjoying 100 per cent confidence of the people. This means the trader 
and the public must be called upon to make sacrifice for the common good of all 
and they must have implicit faith in the Government of the day. Corruption and 
jobbery must be ruthlessly suppressed whether among officials, traders or the 
public ” Let us make our position abundantly clear, Dr. Mookerjee went on to 
say. “We do not want food to be made the plaything of politics. It is not 

nature's hand alone that is giving Bengal a death blow. Political maladministra¬ 
tion lies at the root of the present catastrophe and no lasting solution can come 
until India is economically and politically free. If there bad been a truly national 
Government enjoying full power and responsibility at the bead of the country and 
the province instead of it being ruled by the iron hand of oppressors and exploiters, 
the food problem of Bengal and India would have been solved without difficulty. 
As regards the future they offer a hand of co-operation. Let the policy of 
Government be determined and carried out in a manner which would be acceptable 
to all parties and sections, and they, Dr. Mookerjee remarked, should be prepared 
to do everything possible to save the situation. The supreme need of the hour 
was unity and oneness of mind. 

Dr. Nalinakehya Sanyal ( Congress ) moved the following resolution :— “This 
Assembly is of opinion that (I) the statement made by the Hon. Minister-in-Cbarge, 
Civil Supplies in the Assembly on the 15th instant in extremely disappointing and 
unsatisfactory, particularly iu so far as it does not indicate Government's immediate 
intention as yet to undertake the maintenance of food supply for the entire population, 
specially the rural population and the middle classes, during tbe emergency and 
in so far aB it shows the absence of any comprehensive scheme for tbe equitable 
distribution of all available stock of food grains from within or from without tbe 
province, with the introduction of necessary ratiouing scheme for urban areas, 
(II) immediate stepB should be taken to isolate the big consuming areas like 
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Oaleutta and Howrah with their industrial suburb as Chittagong, Dacca, Narayan- 
gung and big evacuee camps from the rest of Bengal with a view to maintain the 
supplies in such areas with the imports from outside and to retain the supplies in 
rural Bengal for local consumption us far as practicable, supplementing the same 
with aurpluses of the foodgrains from outside Beugal to relieve specially deficit 
areas, (III) immediate steps should be taken to prevent the purchase of Aus paddy 
and riee and also the coming Aman by traders from outside, whether Government 
agents or others, at competitive prices, and to prohibit the export of such food- 
grains to the bigger consuming centres isolated as above. (IV) Immediate stepa 
should be taken to reorganise the village food committees set up during the food 
drive ami to organise union and village rplief committees with adequate representa¬ 
tion of all progressive parties and organisation and to give effect to a comprehensive 
scheme of relief for all classes determined in consultation with the leaders of public 
opinion.” Dr. Sanyal said that from the very beginning of the food crisis in the 
province liis party insisted on one approach to the question and that was to act 
unitedly. 

Maulvi Sped Badrudduja (Mayor) gave a graphic account of what is taking 
place in Bengal at the present moment. Such tragic scenes of 
human miseries might not produce any impression upon the present 
Government but they had very rightly produced the deepest impressions 
on the public mind outside. Referring to tii-s ignorance of well-informed 
people outside about the position of Bengal complained of by Mr. Suhrawardy, the 
speaker asked, would Mr. Suhrawardy refresh his own memories and try to re¬ 
member aright that it was his deliberate insistence in season and out of seasons 
that there was no shortage of foodgrains that had been responsible for this 
impression outside ? It was contended in responsible quarters that owing to 
deliberate bungling, and indifferent handling of the food situation and most rock- 
lees indifference of the present Government to the sufferings of the people that the 
situation had gone beyond control. It was not for nothing therefore that a Food 
Commissioner had suddenly been appointed to exercise control and supervision of the 
food situation in the province. It gave them a sense of relief that under the 
regime of the new Governor a healthy tone had been introduced into the adminis¬ 
tration of Bengal. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta (Congress) said that if the situation wns analysed 
it would be found that the steps taken by the Ministry were absolutely unsatis¬ 
factory. Let them, therefore, sit together and find out the way to solve the 
difficulty. If it was not solved at least one crore Bengalees would die. Aa it was 
difficult to move in Calcutta streets so was the case with the district towns, On 
Sunday last while he waB in the district town of Comilla he found a corpse of a 
child near the house of the richest man of the locality. Having noticed such 
corpses here and there their soft feelings were becoming gradually dull. But could 
they imagine in normal time a full-grown child dying because he could not secure 
food for sustenance? It appeared to him that their hearts were being steeled. 
Why the situation had become what it was now ? There was no doubt bungling 
but there was corruption and greed too. It was impossible to check this corrup¬ 
tion to their utter shame. This greed was no longer restricted among the traders 
and shopkeepers but to their misfortune it was to be noticed among the rich 
agriculturists too. They should unitedly appeal to these people who were their own 
people to give rice in order to feed the poorer people. There were again the red- 
tapism and the bureaucratic indifference and if there wbb the European officer he 
was drawing the conclusion that the people would have suffered more terribly if 
there was enemy invasion. There was thus on one side callousness and indifference 
and on the other greed and this could be fought only if there was united effort made 

and he appealed to the Ministry to make that possible in the face of death and 

itsrvation. If they could not do that, if they could not solve the problem or save 
human lives and atop the bribery and corruption then the only honourable course 
left open to them was to resign. 

Mr. Narendra Nath Das ( Hindu Mahasabha ) said that in the town of Bariaal 
only the other day a dog devoured a corpse. If that was possible in a town like 
Bariaal, the district capital of the granary of Bengal, everybody could realise what 
waa taking place in the interior. The speaker went to the Sub-division of Bhola, 

the most distressed spot of the district. There in the year of 1943 in the open 

Karbala children and infants were being Bold. (Voice from the Ministerialist party: 
Who are purchasing them ?) 

Mr. Das : Khan Bahadur Abdul Waheb Khan, the Chairman of the district 
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Board of Barisal would be able to tell you that it was the rich agriculturists who 
were purchasing them. 

Proceeding Mr. Das said that the picture which he saw in the interior of Barisal 
tallied faithfully the picture given in the Ananda Math by Bankim Ohandra 
Uhatterjee. The greed and corruption had combined to strangle into death the poor. 
He gave an instance where the issuing of ration cards from 1000 had been reduced 
to 200 at the instance of the Government officers who werei; however careful in 
incorporating into this 200 cards the names of their own servants and menials and 
thereby elbowing out the hel; !«ss and starved people of the locality. He also 
thought that the soale of flvecha*ak of food aB scheduled by the Government could 
not sustain the starved for long 

Mr. A. M. L. Rahynan gav > a graphic, description of the tragic situation now 
obtaining in Nilphamari whe a he himself went and saw the miseries of the 
people with his own eyes. Tiie subdivisional town was littered with the dead and 
the d ing and if no succour was immediately despatched the whole area would be 
affect, d so much that it world be difficult to save the people. He also aaw the 
hospi' il where the arrangements for giving m Jical aid was poor and something 
must be done in this respect if ihc people were to be saved. 

Maulvi Abul Hashim (Modem League) said that though he had minor 
diffei cnce with the Ministry, he did not think he had much to Bay against the 
gener d policy they had adopted for the soluti >n of the food problem. The present 
Ministry, he said, had however signally failed in executing their food policy. 
Mr. Huhrawardy had become bo busy that he had become absolutely immobile. 
Mr. Suhrawardy wa« an intelligent person, a man with vision and foresight, but 
Bkiil he lacked in generosity of heart, There was the Hood in Burdwan, but 
Mr. Suhrawardy did not move out of Calcutta. The execinion of the policy Had 
been left, the speaker complained, in the hands of probationer Hub-Deputy 
Magistrates and junior officers. The District Magistrate or the Bub-Divisional 
Officer did not come or had no interest nb>ut the fulfilment of promises made by 
the Hod. Minister. Everyone w is sitting tight and the execution of the policy left 
to take care of itself. Government bad not been able to open free kitchens, but 
non-official organizations had already opened a free kbchen. “I beg of you, 
Mr. Huhrawardy, that you should move out of Calcutta, mix with the 
masses and see that Executives earned out the policy laid down by you," 

Mr. D. N. Son said that the speech of Mr. Suhrawardy contained much 
smoke but little lire. There was mu dt thunder agaiuBt hoarders, stockists nnd 
traders. He promised Bengal with a number of promises for the present and the 
future, just as he had done in the past. Meanwhile, the piteous wailings of the 
hungry millions were rending the Bongal’a sky and men, women and children 
were dying of starvation in thousands. Mr. Hen said that any scheme of rationing 
that might be embarked upon by Government should operate through normal 
trade channels. Government should also set up an.-Advisory Committee of non- 
officials and representatives of trade to act as a liaison between Government, trade 
and the pubic. The House at this stage adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

18th. SEPTEMBER :—‘‘Call it famine or call it whatever youjlike, the economic 
situaf W— a n Bengal to-day had no 'precedence' in history," observed Mr. T, C, 
Goswami, Finance Minister, replying to the debate on the budget estimates of the 
Government of Bengal for 1913-44 in the Assembly this morning. Mr. Goswami 
thought that the Government of India should take responsibility in a very much 
larger measure for the expenditure that the Bengal Government had been forced 
to incur owing to conditions arising out of the war. Referring to the question 
of the release of political prisoners, the Finance Minster said that the pace of 
release, instead of being accelerated, had somewhat slowed down. There were 
several causes, but he hoped that in the next few months it would be possible 
for the Government to release many more prisoners. In this connection, he re¬ 
gretted their inability to do anything in the case of Mr. Sarat Ohandra Bose, who 
was under detention. 

Participating in the debate, Mr. A. R, Siddiqi ( Ministerialist Party). urged 
that the United Nation must accept the question of relieving the distress ot Bengal 
as a major responsibility of the war. 

Speaking on behalf of the European Group, Mr. D, if. Gladding remarked 
that the Bengal Government had a strong case for real financial assistance from 
the Centre and not merely for loans. 
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Mr. Saaanka Sekhar Sanyal (Bose Group in opposition) alleged corrup- 
tion in the execution of the food policy of Government and remarked that there 
could be no improvement in the situation unless thiB was remedied, Speakinp 
about the release of political prisoners, he said that the present Government made 
a good beginning, but he failed to understand why the case of release had bean 
glowed down. He held the view that there would be no adverse effect on the 
safety of the province or on the Government if all political prisoners were 
released. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Demand foe Declaration of Famine in Bengal 

20tb. SEPTEMBER :—The Assembly, by 69 to 115 votes, rejected the cut motion 
of Rai Harendra Nath. Chaudhury of Bose group who wanted to raise a dis¬ 
cussion about the failure of Government to declare famine in Bengal and organise 
relief in accordance with the provisions of the Famine Code. The Hon. Mr. T. N. 
Mukerjee stated that even without declaring famine, Government Were adopting 
measures according to provisions laid down in the Code. This statement of Mr. 
Mukerjee evoked sharp protests from the Opposition, consisting of the Congress" 
Bose group, Nationalist and the Krishak Praja parties. The motion wag then put 
to vote and lost. 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury said that he did not think that Government 
had a clear realisation of the situation ; hundreds and thousands were dying. The 
provision for expenditure under this head was so meagre that it could not even 
touch the fringe of the problem. Government had stated that 2200 kitchens had 
been opened and about 500 people were being daily fed fronl each of the kitchens. 
In the last session of the Assembly in July, the Opposition pressed the point that 
Government should declare famine in Bengal anil take the full responsibility 
of feeding the entire population. That suggestion was turned down by Govern¬ 
ment, and no action was taken with the result that a very large number of deaths 
had occurred and more were on the verge of exhaustion. Continuing, Rai Harendra 
Nath Chaudhury said that only by the middle of August instructions with regard to 
relief measures were issued to all local officers by the Revenue Secretary. No 
mention was made in those instructions either of how to open kitchens or distri¬ 
bution of relief according to the famine code. On the other hand, it was em¬ 
phasized that stress was laid by Government on the necessity of giving “absolute 
minimum" relief. Mr. Suhrawardy the order day Btated that half-hearted measures 
would meet the most distressing situation in Bengal : Government must give relief 
in the fullest possible measure, otherwise it would mean deaih and starvation for 
many. What was the position ? In Calcutta alone up to the 15th of September 
1943, at least 300 persons had died of starvation. ’ 

Mr. Suhrawardy -.—They all came from mofussil. 

Mr. Rai Chaudhuri That may be ; but the figures were gradually go¬ 
ing up. If action was taken by Government from the very beginning according to 
the instructions laid down in the Famine Code, so many deaths would not have 
occurred. Government, be said, was guilty of gross neglect of duty towards 
the people and was responsible for the deaths of these people. It was due to the 
failure of relief measures organized by Government that so many deaths had 
taken place. In the face of this terrible condition prevailing all over Bengal, Mr. Rai 
Chaudhuri asked his fellow legislators to support his cut motion, or tak*jhpon 
themselves the responsibility of the deaths of so many persons if they opposed it. 

Mr. J. W. R, Steven moved a cut motion to raise a discussion about the necessity 
for proper central co-ordination and direction of relief measures. Mr. Steven Baid 
that there must be central direction of relief measurs and there must be a 
uniform policy. There had been magnificent non-offieial and official efforts to 
relieve distress in this province, but they bad been often of haphazard and piecemeal 
character and unrelated to each other. He suggested that the recently appointed 
Joint Secretary to the Revenue Department should be director of relief measures, 
an executive touring officer, not a secretariat official who would sit in 
Writers’ Buildings. He should have a touring staff of Bupervisors, who 
would co-ordinate and supervise relief efforts throughout the province. Continu¬ 
ing Mr. Steven emphasised the need for a uniform policy as regards the 
form of relief measurers. What was happening now was that in one area grain 
doles wsre being handed out and in an adjoining area there were gruel kitchens. The 
result was that the kitchens were not a success as the villagers preferred the doles. 
There was no doubt that owing to the scarcity of supplies the method of gruel kitchens 
must be generally adopted and it was, therefore, important that there should be a 
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uniform policy of opening gruel kitchens in preference to giving grain or cash 
doles. Proceeding the speaker dwelt on the need for clear and definite instruction* 
to local officers. "In our opinion the printed instructions dated August 30th 
issued to all district officers by the Revenue Department are an example of what 
instructions should not be,” be remarked. “We are dealing with, conditions of 
acute food shortage”, Mr. Steven went on to say”, and instructions should be 
designed to meet these emergency conditions. What are we to think of instructions 
when ask union relief committees as their first and most important duty to their 
degree of distress.” In the opinion of the European group it was the job of all 
local officers to prevent starvation in their areas. All local officers should be relief 
officers and for that purpose should have necessary power in their respective 
jurisdiction : It was the job of the local officers to know the position in their 
respective areas to estimate requirements over ami above local resources, and to 
apply for assistance if local resources were not sufficient to prevent starvation. 
Unless relief committees should certainly be formed and should be used for 
assisting in collecting local resources, for providing volunteers for running gruel 
kitchens etc., and for exposing hoarders and price control offenders, Concluding, 
Mr. Steven referred to the Central Relief Fund the opening of which was 
announced by Mr. Suhrawardy, An appeal was tasueti by the Chief Minister for 
contributions to this fund, but they were still in the “dark” as to how to be 
administered. They were given to understand that a representative committee 
was to be set up. Rut thoy would like to know why this committee had not 
yet been formed and what were the intentions of Government with regard to the 
administration of this fund and in particular with regard to the allocatiou of 
contributions to it. “In fact”, Mr. Steven emphasised, “substantial contributions 
to the Central Relief Fund are being held up owing to uncertainty with regard to 
its administrations. We would urge that Government should make &u immediate 
declaration of their intention with regard to this fund.” 

Khan Bahadur A. M. L. Rahman moved a cut motion to discuss about the 
inadequacy of relief in distressed areas. Ho Baid that in spite of all the Bolemn 
assurances of Government that relief was being given, the fact remained that people 
were dying in thousands all over Bengal. He referred particularly to the serious condi¬ 
tion prevailing in Nilphamari and said that he had a telegram from the president 
of a very important relief organisation that there was total scarcity of rice in this 
sub-divisiou since 11th. of this month. Public organisations stood holpless before 
a bewailing Buffering humanity, in spite of their l>est intention, in spite of money 

at their disposal they could not obtain foodgraina to save tho dying and the desti¬ 

tute. Endless conferences, deputations and meetings had not succeeded in expedit¬ 
ing despatch of foodgraina. It was agreed on ali bands that the situation was 
desperate and required a drastic remedy. They had been told of the thousands of 
tons of food grains coming in Hengal; they read every day of the magnificent 

efforts of the sister provinces to send succour to this unfortunate land of theirs, 

but whore were they and why were they not being rushed ? If there was a railway 
•ocident, a relief train was rushed at moment’s notice and was it not a cruel irony 
of fate that a few wagons were not available now to send relief to places where 
people had died and were still dying in hundreds, if not in thousands ? What was 
there to prevent Government from sending foodgraina by road either in carts or in 
lorries and in river districts by boats, if necessary ? 

Replyiug to the debate, Hon. Mr. Tarak Nath Mukherjee said that suggestions 
made by the last speaker would receive the immediate consideration of the 
Government. As regards the cut motion of Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhury that 
the Government should declare famine in Bengal, Mr. Mukhorjee said that according 
to the Famine Code and Famine Manual, Government bad to arrange for the 
•ale of foodgraina at subsidised rate which the Government were already doiog. 
The Famine Code also laid down that for the distribution of clothes etc. in the 
worst affected areas Government should take recourse to Charitable Funds. 

Mr. J. C. Oupta : What has the Famine Code to do with the Charitable 
Fund ? 

Mr. Mukherjee : I am placing before the House tho implication underlying 
the declaration of famine by the Government. Proceeding, Mr. Mukheriee said that 
the Code said that the supply of diet to patients had got to be made from the 
public funds. But the Government were already arranging that out of the 

C rincia) revenue in some of the worst affected areas. He added that Government 
also made arrangements for tho purchase of cattle etc., from the provincial 
revenue although the Famine code contemplated that that had to be done from 
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the Charitable Fund, Replying to the criticisms that Btocbs of rice seized and 
hoarded by the Government were not released for public use, Mr. Mukherjee sajd 
that a good portion of that rice had been used for giving relief to the famine 
affected area in Bankura. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta (CongreBBl : We have received letters from onr 
constituencies that rice was not available and that people were dying. 

Mr. Speaker : Will you please resume your seat and allow the Hon, 
Minister to conclude hie speech. 

Mr. Mukherjee : People do not make a distinction between relief and food 
supply although just at the present moment the two are interlinked. At the 
present moment we are discussing about the relief work and not food supply is 
primarily the concern of the Civil Supplies Department. 

(Cries from the Opposition Benches: "It is all nonsense".) 

Mr. Atul Sen : Sir, we mean no disrespect to you, but we do not like to 
hear “this nonsense”. 

Mr. Narendra Nath Das : He is maMng a false statement. 

The Ministerialist Benches took exception to this and there wore shouts and 
counter-shoutings. 

The Speaker: You may not be satisfied with what the Hon. Minister is 
saying but that does not give you the right to create any disturbance in the House. 
The Speaker added that it appeared to him that the House, at least the 
Opposition, were not in a mood to listen to the Hon. Minister at this late hour. 
He was giving certain figures and it appeared to him that the statement that the 
Minister was going to make might he of use to the House. But as the House 
was not in a mood to listen he was not going to detain the House longer during 
this month of Ramzan, He would therefore put the motions to vote and would 
ask the Hon, Minister to conclude his speech in a few minutes' time. 

The cut motion of Rni Narendra Nath Chaudhury was then put to vote and 
lost, 69 voting for it and 115 against 

The original demand of Rs. 3 52,00,000 for expenditure under the head—famine 
put by the Minister was then carried by the House. Earlier, the House passed the 
demands for grant of Rs. 51.90,000 for expenditure nnder the head—Medical and 
Rs. 39,23,000 for expenditure under the head -Public Health. All the cut motion 11 
were lost without any division. The House was thou adjourned. 

Disappearance of Rice from Markets 

21st. SEPTEMBER At the outset of tho day’s proceedings, Mr , Kir an 
Sankar Roy, leader of the Congress Party, demanded a statement from Government 
on tho “complete disappearance of rice from the markets, particularly in the rural 
areas," He remarked that without an assurance from the Minister in charge that 
rice would he made available in the markets, the whole proceedings of the legislature 
became a farce. He said that with the leave of the House he wanted to draw the 
attention of the House, particularly the attention of Government to the terrible 
situation which had arisen in the province especially in the rural areas because of 
the complete disappearance of rice from the market. “I do not want to raiso 
controversial issues as to the reasons of this disappearance of rice and other food 
grains. I suppose it will be universally admitted that the situation is terrible 
because of this disappearance. I have received numerous telegrams, and 1 am 
sure membors of this House have also received such telegrams that the 
situation is desperate. I would request the Hon’ble Chief Minister 
and I am sorry that the Hon. Minister for Civil Supplies is absent (he 
has been very seldom present in the House during this session)'—to make a 
statement on behalf of Government on this situation. I want to know what steps 
Government have taken to ensure supply of rice and other food^rains in the 
market; if no steps have been taken the reason why ; snd if steps have been taken 
why then rice is unavailable in the markets. “I am not sure”, Mr. Roy went on 
to say, “if Government would be able to make a statement to-day. It may be 
made to-morrow (Wednesday), I feel, and I am sure every member of this House 
will support me, that Government should give us an assurance that rice and other 
foodgrains will be made available to the people. In the absence of such an 
assurance and also in view of the fact that deaths from starvation are on the 
increase the whole proceedings of this House become unreal. I do not mean any 

reflection on the House, but the whole thing seems to be a farce.(A voice 

from the Opposition : Mockery.) 

Pr. Nalinaksha Sanyal : Give us food or get out. 
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Mr. Roy having resumed his seat, Dr, Shyama Prosad Mookerjee rose to draw 
the attention of Government to certain points in this regard. Dr. Mookerjee said 
he wanted to draw the attention of Government to the following facts : 

“1 have received during the last three days telegrams from the following 
places : Pirozepur, Hossainpur, Brahmanbaria, Madaripur, Barisal, Khulna, 
Narsindi, Narail, Nilphamari, Maniekgunge, Chandpur and Ghatal and other 
places reporting that no rice is available and there is terrible suffering. These 
telegrams are from non-official persons and organizations. We have approached 
the district magistrates and sub-divisional officers during the last few days 
Inquiring whether relief work should be started within their respective jurisdiction. 

Dr. Mookerjee said he had received replies from the district and sub-divisional 
officers who had stated that “relief” was necessary, non-official efforts would be 
gratefully appreciated but no foodgrains are available locally. 

Treatment of Security Prisoners 

Hon. Khtvaja Sir Nazimuddin then moved that a sum of Rs. 56,74,000 be 
granted for expenditure under the head “28-Jails and Convict Settlements.” 

Mr. Haripada Chatterjee (Congress) moved a cut motion to raise a discussion 
about “the general policy of Government in the matter of administration of Jail 
and Convict Settlements, the failure of Government to deal with the jail officers 
even in eases when the attention of Government is drawn to their vagaries: 
treatment of ordinary prisoners as well as of security prisoners in jails ; and the 
family allowances of the security prisoners,” Mr. Chatterjee alleged that the 
present European jailor of a particular Jail was a man who was not conversant 
with the jail codes. The Jail authorities could not provide a security prisoner with 
shirts and clothes and thus permitted to use his own clothes but the jailor 
assaulted him because he happened to put on ganjis. Mr. Chatterjee also alleged 
that without any reason and without giving a warning a warder assaulted sleeping 
security prisoners in the jail. After the incident, however, the jail authorities 
expressed their regret and apologised to the security prisoners. He knew that the 
Ministry had no power to introduce any revolutionary reforms, but he only placed 
these matters before them if they could do anything. 

Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee drew the attention of the Home Minister to 
the unsatisfactory nature of arrangements for rendering medical treatment to 
prisoners. Dr. Mookerjee also complained about “assaults” on prisoners. Dr. 
Mookerjee then strongly pleaded for increasing the family allowances of security 
prisoners and asked the Home Minister to issue an “ad hoc” order increasing 
the allowances. 

Replying to the debate, Hon. Str Nazimuddin said that he did not want to take 
much time in answering to Dr. Mookerjee because with due respect to the speaker he 
held that he did not consider what Dr. Mookerjee had stated was relevant. He would 
however make it clear that the policy of the Government was to release all whom 
Dr. Mookerjee had put in jail, people put into jail not only by Mr. Fazlul Huq 
alone but by Dr. Mookerjee as well. (There was interruption from the Opposition 
benches). Referring to the case of assault alleged by Mr. Haripada Chatterjee, Sir 
Nazimuddin said that the speaker had himself told the House that those cases 
were amicably settled and that was the reason why they were not brought to the 
notice of the authorities. 

Replying to the policy of granting allowance, Sir Nazimuddin Baid that the 
policy had been very clearly enundated and those who came within that policy 

received allowances. Even if there was such a security prisoner who never 

contributed to the maintenance of his family and yet the family was in a desperate 
condition, in certain conditions the Government were paying the allowances. 
Government's responsibility to the family was to the same extent the prisoner 

wbb responsible to his family. If there was any delay in giving effect to that 
policy it was because of the previous regime. ' The arrears accumulated had been 
cleared and he hoped there would be no more delay on the point. As far as the 
question of delay in despatching letters to the security prisoners were concerned 
he had been told by the I. B. department that arrangements had already been 
made to reduce 15 to two to three days. 

Undoubtedly there were rigours of jail life which was never meant to be 

pleasant but members should realise that they were passing through a crisis. The 
total number of prisoners inside the jail were 50 p. c. more than the accommoda¬ 
tion available. Were the members of the House willing that dangerous elmeants 
to the society such as dacoits, burglars etc., to be set free ? He agreed with the 
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members that the conditions in jails were worse than what they were formerly. 
Unfortunately they were not in a position to find a solution of the problem. Simi¬ 
larly they did not like the conditions prevailing in hospitals. 

In jails they had got to maintain discipline but by that he did not mean 
oppression and assault. He was prepared when the food situation would ease to 
seek the assistance of members who were interested in that question to discuss with 
him about steps to be taken to effect jail reforms to make it possible for the jail 
life to be more humane. 

All the cut motions were then put to vote and lost. The cut motion of Mr. 
Haripada Ohatterjee was put to vote and lost 66 voting for it, 113 voting against. 

Minister’s Statement on Food Situation 

22nd. SEPTEMBER :—When the House met to-day, Mr. Suhrawardy read out 
a written statement, and left the Chamber almost immediately after. The Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr. Fazlul Huq, wanted an opportunity to make a statement 
or put questions to the Minister concerned since he considered the statement of Mr. 
Suhrawardy to be ‘'outrageously false”. Mr. Huq also took exception to the fact 
that immediately after reading out the statement Mr. Suhrawardy ‘‘turned his 
back on the House and went out.” 

The Speaker, Mr. Syed Nausher Ali, found it difficult to allow Mr. Huq to 
make a statement before the budget discussion fixed for the day was over. 

Sharp passage-at-arms between the Speaker, Mr. Fazlul Huq and other mem¬ 
bers of the Opposition followed. Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy, Leader of the Congress 
Party, declared that it was a ‘‘shameless mockery to continue with the budget 
discussion when people are dying for want of food ” 

In the midst of noise and shouts Sir Nazimuddin moved 1m budget demand. 
The Speaker held that budget discussion should have precedence over everything, 
and after a prolonged discussion, the Opposition walked out of the Chamber. 

Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy, in course of his statement, dealt with problems rela¬ 
ting to "greater Calcutta” which was a wholly consuming centre. In ihiB city, 
rice and other foodgrainB were still being distributed to more than 2 million people 
through the industrial organizations, the Government of India and the Government 
of Bengal employees’ shops, the public utility companies, the railways, the Ordnance 
factories, the A, R. P. organizations and a number of miscellaneous departments 
and organizations. About a lakh and 80 thousand maunds of rice per month were 
distributed through Government controlled shops and centres, i. e., an average of 
6,000 maunds a day. Food could be obtained in hotels, restaurants, and eating 
houses, so that no one who had Borne money need starve, Atta was being sold 
through Government controlled shops, through Bhops under the immediate control 
of mills and through the industrial organizations—altogether 3,60,000 maunds in 
the last month. A large number of relief kitchens and cheap canteens were in 
operation in Calcutta and some organizations were even distributing rice free 
amongst the middle-class people. 

To cater for the residue of the people who did not fall Binong any of the 
above categories, Government were taking steps to put more rice, atta and baira 
on the markets. Mr. Suhrawardy could state that there was no dearth of dal 
and kalai. The other day, the Minister continued, he went to Jagu Balm’s bazar and 
made enquiries and found that arrangements had been made to supply 100 shops 
with 4 maunds of rice per day per shop and similar arrangements had been made 
in some other markets. 

The position, he added, was definitely improving, more and more stockB were 
being placed by Govt, at the disposal of dealers who were prepared to play the 
game. The wheat supplies from other parts of India had been satisfactory, and 
it was the first time in the existence of the Ministry that they bad substantial 
stocks which Government would place on the market. "There are plenty of other 
foodgrains, like dal and kalai in the market which are also food. We are also 
placing considerable amount of bajra, I could flood the market of Calcutta with 
bajra,” Mr. Suhrawardy said,” and that we do not want chaukis to have sufficient 
bajra in their possession to adulterate the pure wheat products.” 

"The railways have been instructed not to allow consigners to take their goods 
away from their sheds without the permission of the Civil Supplies Department. 
Everyday they send us an account of the arrivals and for the time being we have 
decided to take all rice and “arhar” dal and mustard seeds consigned to Calcutta 
In the name of private persons so as to secure equitable distribution.” 

“Frankly, Sir,” Mr, Suhrawardy declared, “the steps which are in operation, 
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and the steps which we are taking and are about to. take In course of a day or 
two will make the situation satisfactory, and there will be no outcry of lack of 
foodgraina in Calcutta, except for political reason. But there is one thing that 
I should like to be well known that the distribution from the shops will not be on 
a wholesale scale. A person wanting a raaund of rice all at once will find it 
difficult to secure it.” As regards moffusil, District Magistrates and Sub-diviBional 
Officers had been instructed to get foodgrains from whatever sources they couId. 

Voices from the Opposition i From where? From the sky. Will they 
manufacture rice, or get it from the air ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy continued that it was to be clearly understood tifat there 
was no going back on the price control orders and they would be maintained and 
severer measures would be taken to enforce them. 

. In conclusion, Mr. Suhrawardy said: “The amount of rice we have been 
allotted is very meagre compared to our requirements. Wheat and wheat products 
and bajra are being Bent in larger and larger quantities. We must get accustomed 
to eating those substitute foods, and we shall not be able to satisfy any person 
who may claim that he must have his customary undiluted rice diet and in the 
quantities in which he used to get It. 

Immediately, after Mr. Suhrawardy had read out his statement, he loft the 
chamber. Just at that moment Mr. 8. N. Bi3ivaa wanted to know from the Speaker 
if he could put a question to the Minister. 

The Speaker replied that he could not .allow any discussion on the subject. 
The matter before the House was the consideration of the budget. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq said : I claim as a right of the Leader of the Opposition 
to place the point of view of the Opposition on the outrageously falso statement 
made by the Minister. 

Mr. Speaker : I have already said that this was not the opportunel moment. 
Yesterday there was a demand for a statement and that demand has been fulfilled 
and the matter ends with that. There is before the House to-day a moat important 
matter, namely, the consideration of the budget. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq replied that he realised the point stressed by the Speaker. 
But at the same time the Speaker should also realise that Mr. Huq had a duty 
to himself and to the people of Bengal. 

Mr. Speaker: Who is denying that ? But at the present moment I think 
your duty is to confine yourself to the subject before the House. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu: Are you, Mr. Bpeaker, denying the leader of 
the Opposition his customary right to make a statement ? 

Mr. Speaker: I have not the least desire ; it is far from mo to deny to the 
Opposition a fair and reasonable opportunity of discussing or even an opportunity 
to the Leader of the Opposition to make a statement. Now it is desirable to re¬ 
member in this connection what had happened. If the Leader of the Opposition 
had bren to me yesterday to make this demand, that would have been quite proper. 
He did not do it. Still I allowed another leader of the Opposition of another 
group to make that statement and I allowed even another group to make an 
addition to that statement in Bpite of the opposition of the Hon. Chief Minister. 
The Hon. Minister of Givil Supplies had made a statement. Hue to the impor¬ 
tance of the question of food problem, due to the fact that there was 'h demand 
and also due to the fact that the statement made was about scarcity of rice 
I allowed it. Otherwise, I would not have allowed it. After the Minister of Civil 
Supplies has made his statement! I am sorry I cannot allow the Opposition to 
make any further statement, 

Mr. Huq : I do not want to make a long statement. I want to put questions 
to the Minister, . 

The Speaker: I know what it means, You will put certain questions about 
the statement in the nature of cross-examination. 

Mr. Huq : I will put to him questions regarding the statement which I do 
not accept as true. 

The Speaker : Order, Order. 

Mr. Huq : I want to put specific questions. It is not a question i have done 
this, I have done that and I shall do this". People are dying in thousands and 
I want to know if this Government cannot stop what is going on. 

At this stage the Speaker called on Sir Nazimuddin to move the demand that 
stood in his name and Sir Nazimuddin got up when there were loud protests from 
the Opposition benches. 

The Speaker : If appears to me that you are not in proper mood to-day. 
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Mr. Huq : I am sorry to say that we are not. We are in hungry mood, 
we are in eating mood, We want to eat up. 

The Speaker again asked Sir Nazimuddin to move his motion. 

Mr. Sasanka Sanyal: Please do not stand in the way of the statement be¬ 
ing made by the Leader of the Opposition. I have in my pocket here a letter 
written by the secretary of the Muslim League of my district. People are dying 
there and everybody, 1 am sure, is receiving such letters. Considering the gravity 
of the situation the budget discussion is a mockery. Are you going to allow 
Nero to fiddle while Rome is burning. If that is your order we of the Opposition 
will not yield. 

The Speaker asked Sir Nazimuddin to move hia motion when there were 
again interruptions from the Opposition Benches. 

When Sir Nazimuddin resumed his seat the Speaker asked Dr. Nalinakshya 
Sanyal to move his out motion. 

Dr. Sanyal : lu the present temper of the Houso, particularly when the Leader 
of the Opposition wants to make a statement which every one will admit is within 
his right to make, it would be extremely unfair and improper on my part to divert 
the attention of the Hoifse to any other matter which iB much less important 
to-day in relation to our food problem and I would beg of you to allow the Leader 
of the Opposition to make a full statement on his question which is so desirable. 
If the Hon, Minister in charge has any sense of proportion he should rise to the 
occasion and agree to tho proposal. 

The Speaker : Dr. Baynal, I called upon you to move your amendment and 
you have delivered a sermon. What I want to say is that without minimising 
the extreme importance of the problem, I think you will agroe with me that the 
budget demands should be passed to-day. If after the budget demands had been 
passed the Leader of the Opposition wants to make a statement I will allow that. 
( Cries from the Opposition : No, no, not after but now ). 

Dr. Sanyal : It is our privilege, we will not waive that. 

The Speaker : Dr. Sanyal, I call upon you to move your motion. 

Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy : May I make a submission. 1 know—we on this 
side of the House all know—that Government by the foot work of its followers 
can pasB this budget. They havo got votes on their Bides. But I feel, as I pointed 
out yesterday, that in view of the unsatisfactory character of the statement, it is 
no use our taking part in the debate on the budget grants. As a matter of fact 
if statements, ordinances and promises could have supplied food, then people would 
have died of overfeeding rather than starvation. I and the party which I have 
the honour to lead will take no part in the proceedings of today. It is a shameful 
mockery for us to waste our time in continuing the debate.” 

The Speaker : I do not quite understand why this insistence that this state¬ 
ment should come first and then budget. That is buffling me. I have heard a 
whisper that after the budget demands are passed members of the Government 
Party will disappear. That apprehension, I believe, may- not bo quite correct. I 
will appeal to you to see that this matter is gone through and then there will be 
ample opportunities for the Opposition to make a statement. 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee said that the Speaker had allowed Mr. H. 8, 
Suhrawardy to make a statement because it had something to do with the excep¬ 
tional circumstance now prevailing; but that statement was considered by the 
Opposition to be “utterly unsatisfactory.” “'Ihe constitutional point that we raise 
is that the Minister having made a statement it is the privilege of the Leader of 
the Opposition to put any questions or to make a statement as he may consider 
necessary. It is not a question of favour that we ask from the House or your¬ 
self. This is a valued right of the Leader of the Opposition. We want the Hon. 
Minister to be here ; we demand of him to listen to the point of view of the 
Opposition to be voiced through the Leader of the Opposition and if necessary 
the Minister to come up before the House and make a supplementary statement. 
There may be some technical difficulties but the situation in the province to day 
iB so very serious that we feel that we should not add to the present atmosphere 
of unreality by continuing tbe budget discussion on the general administration ; 
we should have replies from Government giving an assurance with regard to sup¬ 
plies and distribution of food grains particularly to the dying millions of Bengal 
who are not in this fortunate city of Calcutta. 

The Speaker i It is better that I should abdicate my position and go out of 
the office altogether rather than to allow such disorderly conduct in the House. 
(Hear, hear from the European Benches ). I would insist on every member of 
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this House to help me in maintaining the order of the House, It may be that 

my ruling is absolutely wrong. It may be that I have not given proper facilities 
to the Opposition which they under the rules or by conventions, are entitled to. 
But I think that if any democratic institution is to function I am entitled to 
the support and co-operation of every honourable member of the House ( Hear, 
hear from the European Benches) as otherwise it will be simply impossible to 
carry on the administration. Tt has been said that my conduct is school-masterly. 
Well, I have been in this House for a t rctty long time, and I know that some¬ 
times the conduct of the Speaker has got to be schoolmasterly. If there are 
boys and students, if there are pupils like honourable members who behave like 
naughty boys 1 have got to he sehoolm isterly. It is far from me to be harsh 
to any member I know the dignity of the members of the House and my dig¬ 
nity is the dignity of the House. If the members of the House are forgetful of 

that position, t think it is better for the Speaker to leave the Chair. I want to 

know if the Opposition is prepared to support me in this House. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq : 1 am extremely sorry to find that you have lost 
your temper. You are one of those men about whom I have the highest regard 
anil whom nothing can ruffle his temper. Now you have Baid your dignity is our 
dignity. Your dignity is the dignity of the House but permit me to point out 
that my dignity is the dignity of the people of Bengal ( Applauses from the 
Opposition Benches ). 

“I aHk you not in a sprit of temper, to bring hack to your mind the scene 
that was enacted by Hon. Mr. Snhrawardy. He made a statement good, bad or 
indifferent that is a different matter. But immediately after he made the statement, 
he put something into his mouth, turned his back and went out. I consider that 
to be an act of discourtesy to the House and to the Opposition and we took it 
very much to our hearts that such a thing could happen. You realise that it is 
not a question of the budget demands. I may tell you that we look upon this 
budget as the most dishonest budget. We do not care two brass buttons whether 
this budget is passed or not. The Budget will he passed. People will die in millions but 
this House will pass the budget, It is not a parliamentary procedure but a colo¬ 
ssal humbug. We have nothing to do with it. We are most anxious about the 
food problem. There is the District Magistrate sitting in the gallery. Let him 
come out and say whether ho is getting foodgrains for tho poople. It is not a 
question of passing the budget. If you would have allowed us to speak, wo would 
have economised time and after having concentrated on one or two motions we 
wonld have passed the budget without division. Even now we are willing to pass 
the budget without division if the Government give us an undertaking that it 
would procure and give food to the starving millions of Bengal (Hear. Hear from 
the Opposition benches). Mere words and mere promises would not do. The Minis¬ 
ter had said that the District Magistrates have been given instructions to unearth the 
foodgrains and 1 find that the District Magistrate of a very important district sitting 
in the gallery, let him say if he can really find food, let him come out and make 
a statement. 

The Speaker ; Order, Order. It is not, in Order to refer to the gallery. 

Mr. Huq : So far as we are concerned we submit that we do not want to take 
any part in this discussion of the budget. 

The Opposition members then withdrew from the House led by Mr. Huq. 

The House was then adjourned for 20 minutes, and when the House re¬ 
assembled the Speaker regretted the absence of the Opposition and after calling 
out the members in whose names the cut motions stood which were not moved, put 
the original demand of Sir Nazimuddin that a sum of Bs. 1,30.83,000 be granted 
for expenditure under the head—General Administration. The House sanctioned the 
demand, and passed the grant, 

Food Crisis—Ohaeoes Against Ispahanis 

23r<l. SEPTEMBER Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal moved a cut motion to-day and 
spoke on the “impropriety and abuses in the appointment of Messrs. M. M. Ispahani 
Ltd. as the sole Agent of the Bengal Government for the purchase of foodgrains for 
some time and the payment of large sums of money to that firm without proper 
scrutiny of their purchases and deliveries and the prices.” Dr. Sanyal said that 
he had no quarrels with the Ispahanis. He alleged that at the time when IspB- 
hanis were appointed the purchasing agent, no contract was made, and an agree¬ 
ment was drawn up only a week ago. In the absence of any agreement, crores 
of rupee were given to the firm by violating the canons of public finances, and 
the total amount of such advances was nearty 5 crores. Dr. Sanyal could discover 
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that less than 3 crorea worth of foodgrains had been delivered to the Government 
agents.—Messrs. Mirza Ali Akbar. About 2 erorea worth of rice was purchased 
in Bengal itself and only 3 croras worth of foodgraina from other provinces. It ia 
not understood why the Bengal Government allowed the prices of rice to be forced 
up by such purchases, When prices had a tendency to go down Iapahanis pur¬ 
chased rice at any price and thus again forced it up. Dr. Sanyal had reports from 
a responsible officer of Government who went to Bihar to facilitate the transport 
of rice purchased by the Iapahanis that he discovered that the Ispahanis were sell¬ 
ing rice to the Bengal Government at a price much higher than their coat price. 
Certain atops were taken by the 0. P. Government because the merchants there 
alleged that huge profits were being made by purchasing the rice at a lower price 
from them and selling the rice at higher price in Bengal. Dr Sanyal also alleged 
that during the last food drive the godowns of a certain agent were left out of 
inspection by ordinary officers, and special officers were appointed to take the 
stocks. Even then one of the special officers who couducted the stock taking complained 
that the stock were much larger than what were declared by Mirza Ali Akbar. Dr. 
Sanyal added that that officer was so 1.0. S. officer who brought the matter to the 
notice of the police and the later sealed the godowns. Then again peremptory orders 
were issued under instruction from "H. M.” prohibiting the slock taking by that 
officer. 

Mr. Suhrawardy: I know nothing about it. 

Mr Ahdul Rahman Siddiqi replied that the allegations against the Ispahanis 
were baseless, and malicious, and contradicted every piece of allegation made by 
Dr. Sanyal. Mr. Siddiqi said that it was because the Ispahanis were Moslems that 
such allegations had been made. Every other provincial Government had 
appointed aole agents, and they were a commercial firm of great repute and there 
waH no necessity for them to make money in the way complained about. Mr. 
Siddiqi also painted out that the agents of Ispahanis were not singled out by the 
0. P. Government for stopping export of rice purchased on behalf of their respec¬ 
tive Governments, but all other agents were also served with similar orders. 

Dr. Santoah Kumar Basu said that he was speaking in the debate because it had 
hoen said over and over again that the old Ministry were responsible for the present 
situation. But they would find that there was a trio in the politics of Bengal: they 
were Suhrawardy, lspahani and Siddiqi. Suhrawardy and Ispahani had been always 
in the forefront and Siddiqi forming the tailhead. Mr. Baau said that he would 
like to state the reasons why he did not resign previously. It was his (Mr. 
Basu'e) party which aBked him not to resign. Mr. Barada Prasanna Pain, who 
was now adorning the Treasury Bench, wrote to Mr. Basu from Behrampore on 
28th November, 1942, to the following effect: Bengal will never forgive you if 
you resign now. Bengal will never forgive you if you come out and hand her 
over to the Suhrawardy gang." People, Mr. Basu added, might change thoir opinion 
when they joined the ranks of •'gangsters” themselves, 

Dr. Shj/mapraaad Mukherjee said that charges againBt the firm had been 
openly made and there should be an enquiry into it. The other day he enquired 
of the Ministry to give certain informations and although five days has passed 
t'loso informations were still not before the House. For the reputation of the 

Government and also of the firm there should be an open enquiry by a tribunal 

which might command the confidence of the people of the province. They had 
received roports from all parts of Bengal, from Hindus and Muslims, stating that 
their families were starving and no rice was available. The question of questions 
was how could the Price Contol Order be promulgated without making adequate 
and proper arrangements for supply. That was the specific charge against the 
Government of Bengal. For this alone the Government of Bengal had forfeited 
the confidence of the people. Proceeding, Dr. Mukherjee enquired of what was 
going to be done in respect of the Aman crop (voice: Agents were already making 
advances). If the Government had no scheme of organisation before December, 
If they were not going to set up an organisation now, then the whole of the 

province would be thrown to really bottomless pit. 

Mr. L, Q. Kennedy said that the painful history of food control in Bengal 

was the story of a handful of men struggling hopelessly with an immense problem. 
It might be Baid truthfully that food control had been toyed with and not tackled 
in the large Bsale manner whioh it needed. This was a hopeless state of affairs and 
could not De allowed to continue. 

Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, replying to the debate, said that the last 
speaker (Dr. Sbyamaprasad Mookberjee) bad given a clue to the real propaganda 
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that was being carried on In the province by the Opposition. (Cries of No, No 
from the opposition benches), (A voice from the opposition benches: what are you 
doing to prevent death and starvation 7 ). 

Sir Nazimuddin said that the firm of Ispahanis were being grounded down 
merely because that was a means of attack on the Government itself. The real 
object was to utilise the situation for the purpose of attacking the Government. 
Ispahanis were the handy target for an attack on the Government of Bengal. Ho 
took full responsibility also for the appointment of iBpahanis as the sole agent of 
the Government of Bengal. That waa done after consultation with the Regional 
Commissioner and His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. He could not say—lot 
the members deny if they could-that the propaganda had been so successful that 
even the highest in the land had been subjected to it. 

Dr. Sanyal: Who is the highest in the land ? 

8ir Nazimuddin: And the whole thing can be seen by this that even it had 
been Haid that the whole illness of the Governor of Bengal was not correct. Could 
that be denied 7 Could it be denied that all this.was propaganda 7 

Dr. Maokherjee said that the Hon. Chief Minister had stated that there had 
been insinuations that the highest in the land, His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal, was somehow implicated in connection with the contract being given to 
Ispahanis and he had also stated that it was rumoured that Sir John Herbert had 
faked illness. Up till now Buch reports had not appeared in newspapers. Would 
this statement of the Hon. Chief Minister be allowed to bo published in the 
newspapers 7 

The Speaker replied “Why not ?”' 

Sir Nazimuddin remarked that when ho said “propaganda”, he meant “propa¬ 
ganda". 

Dr. Maokherjee : Even the death of people is propaganda 7 

Sir Nazimuddin continued that they realised at tho time of appointing Ispaha¬ 
nis that various allegations would be levelled against the Ministry, but the Ministry 
were advised by responsible persons that if they wanted rice to come into Bengal 
the responsibility must be taken. It should be remembered in this connexion that 
at that time there was stock of rice which was sufficient only for two days for 
Calcutta. Sir Nazimuddin said that at that time the Bengal Government was pre¬ 
pared to purchase rice at any price, and if the Ispahanis had any desire to make 
profits they could have easily earned Rs. 35 lakhs by selling rice to tho Bengal 
Government at Rs. 30 or more which was the market price then. 

Moreover, Sir Nazimuddin continued, not a single instance had been cited by 
the Opposition where Ispahanis had purchased rice at a lowor price and sold it to 
Government at a higher price. 

Dr. Sanyal: Bihar. 

Sir Nazimuddin retorted that times and times again offers had been made to 
inspect the books of accounts of Ispahanis. But they could not do that. 

The Home Minister referred to the price control orders and said that instead of 
trying to co-operate with the Government in seeing that control was rigidly followed, 
in seeing that controlled price was maintained in the markets, the Opposition had 
taken up an attitude which encouraged the traders to hold on their stocks, (Shouts 
of protests from the Opposition were heard). Dwelling on the criticism that it 
was not proper to enforoe control order without ensuring supplies, Sir Nazimuddin 
said that if there was supply, the question of controlling prices would not have 
arisen ; the normal economic law of supply and demand would have functioned. 
Because there was deficit, there was the need for controlling prices. 

"We knew", Sir Nazimuddin continued, “that we were taking a grave risk by 
trying to control price of rice. We knew that there was likelihood of ’Vice disa¬ 
ppearing from the market. By the Grace of God, however, we have not bad the 
thing which might have happened”. (Cries of oh, oh, from the Opposition), 

Actually, the Chief Minister said, Dr, Mookerjee had read out letters from 8 
or 9 districts. 

Dr. Mookerjee : Here is the file. I can read out the rest if you like to hear. 

Sir Nazimuddin : But in the rest of Bengal, in the major part of Beng] rice is 
being sold at controlled price though not in the quantities you wished to have ; 
but 5 seers, 2 seers or 1 seer you can get. 

Voices from the Opposition : We do not want to listen. It is no use to 
waste time in hearing such a speech. 

Sir Nazimuddin : You can go to Calcutta, Howrah, Bogra.(Shouts from 

the Opposition drowned his voice), 

Pi 
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Sir Nazimuddin : I am naming the districts where you can get it. 

Dr. Sanyal : There is no use for his speech. Let the question be put to 

vote. 

Sir Nazimuddin : Every possible step is being taken and Government are 
doing everything humanly possible to meet the situation. 

The cut motion of Dr. Sanyal was then put to vote and lost by 116 to 78 
votes. The other cut motions were also lost, and the main grant was passed. The 
House then adjourned. 

Conduct of Chief Justice Ciuticised 

24th. SEPTEMBER :—Hon. Mr. liarada Prosanna Pain moved that a sum of 
Rs. 48,13,000 be granted for expenditure under the head —Irrigation. Mr. Adwaitya 
Kumar Maji by a out motion discussed the failure of the Government to maintain 
the Damodar Embankment. Dr. Nulinakshya Sanyal by a cut motion discussed 
the failure of the Government to prevent the havoc created through the recent 
flood of the Damodar. Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee by a cut motion raised a 
discussion about the policy underlying the demand and the failure of the 
Government to formulate or execute well-considered policy. Replying to the 
debate, the Minister said that tho natural calamity like Hood in the Damodar was 
not preventable. The Committee appointed had been specifically requested to submit 
their report covering all tho points suggested by the speakers. The lateBt report 
that ho had received was to the .effect that the river waB showing the tendency to 
flow through the old course and the breach was closing. Defending the policy of 
the present Government Mr. Pain said that as tho war progressed, they would 
require more agricultural produce and necessarily there was the need for more 
cultivation and more irrigation schemes being put into operation. It was moBtly 
earth work that wbb required to be done. T'liey had the sympathy of the India 
Government and expected substantial grant from the Central Government. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had also promised to release the provincial officers to put the 
schemes into operation. The cut motions were put to vote and lost without division. 
The original motion was then carried by the House. 

The House also sanctioned tho sum of Its. 1,06,1.6,000 demanded by Mr. Pain 
for expenditure under the head—civil works, u sum of Rs. 17,83,000 demanded by 
Mr. Sahabuddin for expenditure under tho head—Industries ; and a sum of Rs. 
12,25,000 demanded by Mr. Premhari Burma under the head—Industries (Cinchona). 

The demand for grant of Rs. 75.12,000 under head “Administration of Justice” 
moved by tho Hon. Naivab Musharuff Hussain, was passed. Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal 
sought to move a cut motion to raise a discussion about' the conduct of Sir Harold 
Derbyshire who holds tho office of the Chief Justice of vhe Calcutta High Court in 
so far as he indulged in certain observations regarding Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
the ex-premier and Mr - Syed Badruddoja, the Mayor of Calcutta, not at all required 
in the discharge of his duties. Dr. Sanyal contended that the Government of India 
Act clearly contemplated criticisms by the public and also by the legislature of 
even the conduct of a person occupying the highest position in the judiciary in the 
land if that person did something which did not seemingly and apparently came 
within the function and duty of his office. Tho wording of section 86 of the 
Government of India Act prohibited discussion in the legislature on the conduct in 
the discharge of his duties of any judge of a High Court or the Federal Court. 
The question therefore which arose in determining whether his cut motion was in 
order or not was a question of fact, namely, whether in this particular case the 
observations made by the Judge concerned' really arose in course of the discharge 
of hi# judicial duty. This question bad to be approached from different angles. 
The ordinary citizens outside, the public and the Press had the right to criticise 
and examine judgments delivered by courts. So long as the eases remained eub- 
judiee they could not discuss them because that would be infringing the rules and 
laws regarding contempt of court. But after judgments were delivered, the public 
had the right to criticise them. It was never contemplated that the members would 
have privileges much less than possessed by the public outside. 

The Speaker, Mr. Nauslier AH in giving his ruling said : "The motion seeks 
to discuss the conduct of Sir Harold Derbyshire who holds the office of Chief 
Justice, Therefore, his conduct is the conduct of the Chief Justice of Calcutta 
High Court iu so far as he indulged—I must stress upon the word ‘indulge’—in 
certain observations regarding Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq and ;so on. But Dr. Sanyal 
contends that this conduct of Sir Harold Derbyshire was out of the mischief of 
section 16 ; and he wanted to prove that it was not necessary in the discharge of 
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his duties as the Chief .Justice of the Calcutta High Court. I am sorry I cannot 
allow a motion of this nature. Because, if I allow it, the result would be that 
every member will come forward and say that this part of a particular judgment 
was not necessary in the discharge of his duty as a judge. I regret that such an 
interpretation is not permissible under Bection 86 of the Act, and therefore I 
regretfully disallow the second part of this motion.” The Speaker however added 
that it was open, in his opinion, to every member of this House to discuss judg¬ 
ments once pronounced, the merits, the procedure having relation to that judgment 
except casting refiectioif upon any judge. 

Mr. Lollard's Case 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal then moved a cut motion to discuss the situation 
created “throigh the setting aside of the conviction of Mr. R. C. Pollard, Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Murshidabad, on a charge of assaulting one lawyer at Berhampore 
and through the issuing of orders for the re-trial of the accused in what is known 
as the Jiaganj rice-looting case.” Dr. Sanyal alleged that the entire public opinion 
in the district was against this i.Hirer. This oflicer, he alleged, did what he liked, 
and did not care even the district magistrates or sub-divisioual oflicers. The situa¬ 
tion had deteriorated so much that every decent man in the district was under 
constant fear. 

Mr. Atul Chandra Sen moved another cut motion to raise “a discussion about 
the recent pronouncement by Sir CbarleH Harold Derbyshire, Chief Justice, Calcutta 
High Court, about, Mr. A. K. Fazlul lluq, ex-Cbief Minister, Bengal, in connection 
with what is known as the Jiaganj Rice-Looting Case.” Mr. Sen said that the observa¬ 
tions made by the Chief Justice ware uncalled for, The offence of Mr. Fazlul Huq 
was that he wroto certain letters to the district magistrate in which he asked the 
trial magistrate not to be influenced by the brow-beating of the police. Mr. Huq 
was not on trial ; he had no opportunity to defend himself. Yet the strictures 
were passed against him. Mr. Sized Budruddoja said that Mr. Huq wrote those 
letters since Mr. Ilnq had information in his possession from reliable quarters that 
attempts wone being made "to pile up evidence.” Instead of trying to interfere 
with the administration of justice, Mr. lluq tried to maintain the flow of justice. 
Mr. Abdur Rahman Sidduji said that there was nothing wrong in Mr. Httq’s 
writing letteis to the district magistrate. But that must bo done in hiB capacity ns 
the Chief Minister and not in his personal capacity aB ho had done in the present 
circumstances. That was a bed administration and give rise to suspicion. lion. 
Nawab Musharuff Homiin said that ho did not Cud what fault could be found 
with the High Court judgment. The judgment simply said that if the officer had 
committed art offence he must ha prosecuted after sanction had been obtained from 
the Government of Bengal. The cut motions when put to vote, were all lost and 
the entire grant was passed, 

Allegations of Higher Pricer of Foodstuffs 

25th. SEPTEMBER :—TTon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Education, 
moved for a sum of Rs. 1,67,50,000 for grant under head “Education—General." 

Rai Htirendra Nath Chaadhuri moved a cut motion to raiBe a discussion 
about the failure of Government to provide for sufficient aid to non-Goveriiment 
Secondary Schools to enable them to grant dearness allowance to their teachers. 
Mr, Rai Choudhury pointed out the very distressing situation in which the 
teachers of the province wore placed owing to the high price of rice and other 
commodities. The last Ministry of Mr. lluq did something to give them relief, 
and spent about a lakh and 75 thousand for alleviating their distress. But there 
was no provision in tho present budget to that purpose. 

Dr. Syima Prasad Mookerjee urged Government to go to the aid of tho 
teacher in non-Govornment institutions of the province. Reports were coining to 
him about the miserable plight of teachers which were indeed heart-rending. Ho 
feared that unless some immediate arrangements were made, the teachers as _ a 
clasa would go into oblivion and with them would also go into oblivion the entire 
educational system of the province. A principle was adopted by the last Minister 
to give some temporary relief to tlio teachers in non-Government schools and 
colleges. At least Government could give theso teachers a lump sum in aid. It 
might bo that a few lakhs more would be spent: but when Bengal could afford 
to have a deficit budget to the extent of 7-1/3 crores, this sum could easily be 
provided. Di. Mookerjee also pointed out tho extreme difficulty the students residing 
in hostels were experiencing in getting rice. It was absolutely necessary, Dr. 
Mookerjee said, that Government arranged to supply rice to these hostels. 
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Mr. W. C. Wordsworth wholeheartedly associated with the suggestions made 
by the previous speakers. He did not blame the present Government or any other 
Government for the distressing condition of the teachers ; for, that was due to the 
fault o! every Government of this province. Teachers were never fairly paid. 
Perhaps, it was considered that because they were doing valuable public work it 
would be improper to consider their case. 

Mr. P. Bannerji also moved a cut motion about Government's failure to 
provide for adequate relief to the teachers of non-Government institutions. Mr, 
Radha Nath Das by a cut motion attacked Government for the tack of any 
policy to educate the people belonging to the scheduled castes of Bengal. He 
pointed out that although there were three Ministers and a few parliamentary 
secretaries there was nothing in the budget which showed that they were going to 
improve the condition of education among the scheduled castes. Maulvi Idris 
Ahmed Mia also moved a cut motion for the failure of Government to introduce 
Primary Education Act in Malda which was most backward educationally in Bengal. 

Replying, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan said that it was admitted that the condition 
of teachers was very serious. He formed a comprehensive scheme to give relief to 
teachers. He placed his scheme before the ‘Government aB a whole’ with the 
hope that something should be done for these tottering institutions and starving 
teachers. “It was found,” he said, “that it was not possible to do anything for 
this deserving people. I think it will be admitted that the question of saving the 
general mass of people from starvation is far more important than that of helping 
these distressed teachers. Therefore, whatever money was available, it was decided, 
must be spent towards the general relief of the starving people. The only part 
of my scheme that was accepted was to givo dearness allowance to teachers of 
primary schools under district school boards,” Dealing further with this question 
the Minister said that Government had controlled the price of rice and Government 
expected that price would come down soon. That would be giving relief not only 
to the teachers but to the people as a whole. ‘‘The situation”, he said, “has 
improved to a very great extent, and even teachers are getting rice at much lower 
price than they previously used to get. In Faridpur rationing has been introduced, 
and teachers of secondary and primary schools are getting rice at controlled price 
from Government shops,” 

The cut motion of Mr. Rai Chaudhury was put to vote and lost by 110 to 
73 votes. The other cut motions were also lost, and the grant was pBBsed. 

Hon. Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muaszamuddin Hossain moved that a sum of 
Rs. 1,33,23.000 be granted for expenditure under the head “Agriculture.” 

Mr. O. Morgan moved a cut motion to draw the attention of Government to 
the dangerous seed position not only for the coming winter season but the position 
which was looming in front of them as regards the 1944 Aus and Aman paddy 
crops. To give u specific instance of the present hopeless situation, he cited an 
instance which occurred at Rajshahi, An application was made to the district 
agricultural officer at Bilmaria who replied that he had been unable to buy any 
‘chaitali’ seeds. The agricultural officer at Berhampore said that they had no 
seeds for disposal. This means that large areas would remain fallow or at best be 
sown with inferior seed. The same lack of foresight affected Bhadol sowing when 
cultivators in Murshidabad were obliged to sow vast areas of good paddy land 
with inferior crops. If this is happening in Rajshahi, Nadia and Murshidabad, it 
surely must be happening in other districts in Bengal. If the 1913 ' crops showed 
no surplus and people all over Bengal were starving, then how could the Government 
expect to got the paddy and other seeds sufficient to sow over 26 million acres 
next year ? And if the quantity required,—150 lakhs of maunds of paddy,—was 
not procurable from the 1943 crops at harvest time, how would the province fare 
aB regards the 1944 ‘aus’ and ‘aman’ paddy and foodgrains sowings ? “Are we 
faced with complete starvation a year hence 7”, said Mr. Morgan. He urged 
Government to purchase aus paddy seed now for next season’s sowings, and 
advertise the price they would give for really sound seed. 

Replying, the Minister said that Government could not be expected to supply 
seed for the whole of Bengal. This would mean an expenditure which Government 
could not undertake. Government were supplying seeds in the areas where they 
were absolutely required. He had taken up the reorganisation of the Agriculture 
Department. The pressure on land was very heavy, and the number of landless 
labourers was also increasing. Government waB under correspondence with the 
appropriate authority for the promulgation of an Ordinance whereby all lands which 
would not be cultivated by the landlord* would be cultivated by the Government. 
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Mr. Morgan wanted to withdraw his out motion. Leave was however given by 
the House by a majority of 110 to 75 for withdrawal of the cut motion. The 
remaining 47 items of budget were then placed before the House without discussion 
since time was up, aud were passed. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

27th. SEPTEMBER :—The adjourned debate on the food situation commenced 
to-day. Dr. Nalinakaha Sanyal's resolution characterised the statement of the 
Food Minister as extremely disappointing and unsatisfactory, particularly in so 
far as it did not envisage Government intention to undertake as yet the main¬ 
tenance of food supply for the entire population, especially the rural population 
and the middle class, and in so far as there was the absence of any comprehensive 
scheme for equitable distribution. Dr. Sanyal urged that big centres like Calcutta 
and suburbs, places of military quarters or aerodrome construction etc. should be 
isolated from the rest of Bengal with arrangements for food supply to such areas 
from outside Bengal, and leaving the rural areas with the crop for their consumption. 
He also urged the abandonment of the scheme of ‘aman’ paddy and rice by 
outsiders in various districts, and passed for au immediate reorganisation of the 
village food committees and setting up of union and village relief committees 
representatives of all sections and organizations. 

Mr. /. R. Walker said that the position was bad enough in Calcutta but they 
had reason to believe that the position was even worse in areaB outside Calcutta, 
for example, in certain areas in East Bengal and in the Contai and Tamluk sub¬ 
divisions of Midnapur. Figures of mortality from starvation in Calcutta had been 
published but there were no complete official figures regarding deaths in other 
areas. That should be done in order that the facts might bo known. They felt 
strongly on the point that the Government had not collected the destitutes in Cal¬ 
cutta and removed them to camps prior to repatriating them to their own villages. 
They demanded that Government took vigorous action immediately in removing 
the destitutes. He contradicted the suggestion in Delhi circles that the situation 
had been over-dram atiBcd. He held the view that the Government of India must 
assume the responsibility for seeing that there wns an equitable distribution of rice 
and other foodgraina as between the provinces. They should like to be assured 
that food supplies as they came to Bengal were supplied speedily to mofussil places. 
In normal circumstances they would have agreed but it was certainly not dosirable 
that one firm should be appointed as the sole Government agents, and they trusted 
that Government had that point in view in regard to their 'aman' crop policy. The 
criticism against the firm of Ispahanis he considered to be unfair and was inspired 
by political motives. 

Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick said that the food situation was undoubtedly a 
serious one and for its solution determined action _ was urgently required. 'Ihere 
was hardly any room to raise any acrimonious discussion over the unfortunate 
situations. Everybody had to admit that the present Ministry were trying their 
very best to meet the situation. 

Dr. Sanaulla said that although he had moved from pillar to poet and from 
post to pillar ho had not yet been able to secure rice for relief purpose in Chitta¬ 
gong where at the present moment rice was not available. The piesent Ministry 
were supposed to be hankering for the co-operation of the Opposition but when 
the speaker approached the Khan Bahadur Jalaluddin Ahmad he was politely told 
that he could not agree to bo associated with their nou-oflicial relief work. 

Mr. Anandilal Poddar maintained that Mr. Suhrawardy could not explain 
away the gap in the Punjab price of Atta at Ks. 10-8 and the Bengal price at Ka. 
17-8 and wondered why the exorbitant milling charge at the rate of Bs. 3 per 
rniauud wsh allowed. 

Mr. Samsuddin Ahmad did not know on whose advice the district of Nadia 
had been declared a surplus district. He enquired of the agriculturists of his 
constituency as to why they were selling their Btocks of rice when they knew that 
they could not be in a position to meet their own family demands. They in reply 
tola him that they sold their stocks as otherwise they were apprehensive that the 
Government would seize their stocks and confiscate the same. That was the type 
of propaganda that was being adopted to make the peasants part with stocks that 
were required for their family consumption. 

Mr. A, K, Faziul Uuq, leader of the Opposition, said that it was no use 
putting forward charges and counter-statements. Let them take their stand on 
solid mete. Bengal was in the grip of famine; not only there was scarcity, but 
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rice had totally disappeared from the province. A member had alleged that rice 
•was sold at Dacca at Rs. 80/-per maund. But Mr. Huq was of the opinion that 
that question did not arise, since rice was unavailable the cost of it did not matter. 
That was the position in Bengal to-day. Was that the legacy his Government left 
for the present Ministry ? Mr. Huq’s Government left office towards the end of 
March 1913 when rice was selling between 15 and 20/- per maund. The present 
Ministry took office on April 24. As soon as Mr. Suhrawardy took charge, he 

went into the files and made all sorts of enquiries. After having carefully surveyed 

the food position in the province, Mr. Suhrawardy issued statements asserting that 
there was no shortage of rice, and the price prevailing at that time waB purely 
speculative and bore no relation whatsoever to the true stock position in the pro¬ 
vince as a whole. According to Mr. Suhrawardy’s own admission, there had been 
bumper ‘boro’ crop, there was last year’s carry over, and the Government of India 
were sending foodgrains which would moot. Bengal’s needs to the full. (Cries from 
the Opposition benches : Ganja, ganja). By a dispassionate reading of the state¬ 
ments issued by the Minister for Civil Supplies, Mr, IXuq continued, it would be 
evident that he came to the conclusion that there was no shortge but that there 
was difficulty in the distribution. Not a single word was then said about the 
“tremendous deficiency” left to him (Mr. Suhrawardy) by his predecessor. When 
Mr. Huq was in office, Mr. Walker condemned his Government for the high price 

of rice which was only Rs. 15 to 20. What now was their stand when the price 

went up to Rs. 80 - in Dacca ? 

There was an interruption from Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi which could not 
be heard from the press hox. 

Mr. Huq was heard saying: You take all the money from Bengal, but let 
me allow to say a few words. 

There was a system of Hindu philosophy, which perhaps was not known to 
the European members of the House, according to which everything in this world 
was nothing but illusion ( Maya ). “You see a picture before you ; but you can¬ 
not say it is a picture, it may be a rope or something else—it is purely illusion. 
So, there is no rice in Bengal; hut that is not correct, rice is there but. it is illu¬ 
sion. The price is Rs. 80/-per maund ; that is nothing—why don’t you fafeo it to 
be Rs. 4/-, for everything is illusion 1 The famine is purely speculative. Wliat non¬ 
sense ? l’eople are dying—that is also illusion—for the people are not dying, but 
they are reborn.” According to non-officials people were dying of starvation : no, 
that was not correct, for according to Government people were dying not because 
of starvation, but because of exposure and cold. “1 say all this is propaganda.” 
the Minister exclaims, ‘‘there is no distress in the country." Tho position, there¬ 
fore, was, Mr. Huq continued, so far as the scarcity was concerned, it was not the 
legacy of the past Government. As regards high price of rice, that was also not 
the tegacy left by the previous Ministry. 

It had been said that the firm of IspahaniB had done a great service to the 
country by undertaking the sole purchasing agency of the Government of Bengal. 
Mr. Huq knew the circumstances under which the firm was given the task, When the 
denial policy was decided upon, the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert asked 
the Joint Secretary to arrange for the removal of rice from coantal areas. The Joint 
Secretary to the Commerce Department made certain telephonic enquiries from 
four or five firms asking them if they could undertake tho job. Ho then reported 
to Sir John that no firm was agreeable to undertake the task, and then it was 
stated there was no other firm with agencies all over Bengal who was willing to 
remove the surplus rice from the coastal districts. In the circumstances, Mr. JIuq 
was told, there was no other alternative but to give the job to tho Ispahanis. Mr. 
Huq said that his Ministry was not asked in the matter, subsequently they lodged 
strong protests agaiiiBt it. Mr. Huq’s objection was not to the appointment of 
the firm of the Ispahanis. His objection was to the manner in which the agents 
of Ispahanis had been allowed to go about in the ruofuBsil disturbing the economic 
condition of the people, purchasing rice and creating panic. ‘‘We demand,” Mr. 
Huq said, “a thorough public inquiry.” Mr. Huq went to Khulna and was told 
that the agents with permits of Government were telling the people that they 
could not sell rice to anybody but to them. They purchased rice at Rs. Iv¬ 
or 4/- per maund and sold it to Government account at Rs. 30/- per maund. He 
had also received such stories from other places. Mr. Huq also alleged that rice 
was requisitioned, but uo compensation was paid for the requisitioned rice. Was 
that justice, was this the way to protect the rights and liberty of the people ? Was 
it not criminal ? The European group professed that they supported the Ministry 
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because it was honestly attempting to solve tho problem. If they were sincere in 
their profession, the European group should support the demand of the Opposition 
for an inquiry into these allegations. If there was an inquiry, Mr. Huq declared, 
the European group would And what dirty things had been and were being done 
in the name Of justice f What, after all, was wrong in an enquiry ? It was ad¬ 
mitted that crores of rupees had been given to the Ispahanis. This was public 
money, and public had the rigiit, to know bow the money had been spent. All 
public organizations, even organizations for relief work, published, their accounts 
to satisfy the people. Tho Ispahanis had been given money out of public Exchequer, 
and various allegations had been made against the firm, in the circumstances, why 
they fear an inquiry—for, an inquiry would give them the opportunity to clear the 
firm of the charges levelled against it. Mr. Stihrawurdy had issued an appeal for 
co-operution. “It must bo understood,” Mr. Huq said, “that confidence 
breathes confidence, and co-operation breathes co-operation. A Government which 
is uot merely a sectional Govern men tj tint which carries on its Government only 
to favour n few of their friends and relations do not deserve any co-operation.” 
Mr. Huq alleged til tat even some members of the Opposition were approached by 
Government party wilt offers to induce them (o go over to tho Ministerialist party. 
'That was the kind of Government they bad in Bengal to-day. “I hope my friends 
of the European tiioup,” Mr. Hnq concluded, “will excuse me if I refer in this 
connexion to the fact that this Ministry which during the past six months has been 
able to bring the province to such a pass is getting unstinted support not merely 
from my friends opposite but from the European group: for the support given to 
this Ministry by the European group mid my friends opposite come from the same 
psychological source, ulthoug t the approaches may be slightly different. The Euro¬ 
pean group supports this Ministry because it was their foundling, and they know 
that t..is ministry is so very amenable to their advice that they would be ill-advised 
to throw this Ministry oat of olliee. '/bey are acting under the apprelienBiou that 
once the Ministry goes out of office it is not known what catastrophe may be¬ 
fall them. The position of my friends of the European group was that it is better 
to have the devil we know than the devil we do not know. My friends opposite 
(referring to the Ministerial party) are supporting this Ministry, because they 
have placed all their hopes for future in this Ministry ; it iB through this Ministry 
that they have amassed fabulous wealth which will last for generations to come.” 

Hon. Mr. II. S. Suhraward //, replying to the debate, said that he refused to 
be agitated by the taunts of members of tho Opposition from whom not a single 
constructive suggestion had come. Dr. Bhyamaprosad Mookerjee’s speech was 
political etunt. 

Dr. Mookcrjci : Give the people food and stop this stunt. 

It did not matter what he said formerly, said Mr. Suhrawardy. What mattered 
really was that on the assumption of oliies he took all possible steps to persuade the 
Government that there was shortage of rice in Bengal and that they must come to the 
assistance of the province. It had been staled that no adequate steps had been taken to 
send supplies to the deficit areas. But tho real fact was that for five months these deficit 
areas were being supplied by the Government. He mado it quite clear that no rice 
was tskeu away from deficit areas. As soon as he heard that the situation in 
Midnapur had deteriorated he had sanctioned to doublet the amount of rioe that 
was being sent to that place. 

Replying to the second charge of Dr. Mookeriee, Mr. Suhrawardy said that he 
had lodged protests that the quota allotted to Bengal must not be reduced. As 
regards the controversy regarding tho Punjab wheat, he could say that he had 
explained the whole position to tho satisfaction of both the Government of India 
and of the Punjab (Voice: They had refused to be convinced). 

Mr. Suhrawardy : No. The Punjab Government is now convinced. The 
Sardar Saheb himself had stated that ho was now convinced that the Govornment 
of Bengal were not profiteering. The position was that at the very start some 
profit was made. It was due to the fact that a considerable amount ot wheat and 
wheat product was promised to thorn. Thoy had to make arrangements for handling 
charges. But subsequently they did uot get the promised quantity. He was also 
prepared to admit that they were inexperienced in handling the same, (A voice : 
After the Punjab Government had disclosed the whole affair). 

From his return he was determined to bring down the price of wheat and its 
present price was annas seven per seer. A political capital was sought to be made 
of the fact that the firm of Ispahanis had been made the sole agent of the Govern¬ 
ment. The whole thing had been fully explained by the Chief Minister to tho 
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House. Dr. Mookherjee wanted him to state the total advances made to the firm. 
He oould say in reply that no advance had been made to the firm ; and whatever 
amount had been paid had been paid after the purchase had been made and vou¬ 
chers submitted. (Voice: This is not true). 

Mr. Buhrawardy : That is absolutely correct. No money ie paid to the firm 
unless vouchers are submitted. Proceeding, Mr, Suhrawardy said that in all four 
and half crores of rupees to five crores of rupees had been paid to the firm. He could 
not say the exact-figure. It appeared to him that Dr. Sanyal and Dr. Mookherjee 
knew everything about his department and they therefore knew what was the 
position. (Voice : Not a dear answer) 

Mr. Suhrawardy : I am however of the opinion that Bengal stands indebted 
to the firm of Ispahanis (Cries of “Oh”, ‘‘Oh” from the Opposition benches). As 
regards the ngreement entered into between the Government and the firm, Mr. 
Suhrawardy could have no objection to the members inspecting the Bame. He had 
already stated to tho House that the whole figures could not be placed before the 
House but there was no reason why his offer previously made and which could be 
repeated again that members were welcome to go to the office of tho firm and 
inspect tho same. Ha besought that this offer should be accepted and this con¬ 
troversy should be stopped once and for all. He on behalf of the Government was 
anxious that if there was anything wrong it should ha brought to tho notice of the 
Government. Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy said that there was no political connection 
betweenthe firm and the Ministry (cries of Oh, Oh, from the Opposition benches). Mr. 
Suhrawardy stated that Mr. Mookerjee sent telegrams to the unsuspecting district 
and sub-divisional officers as to whether any relief centres ought to be opened thero 
and they, anxious to get what the Governmet were doing supplemented, replied that 
there was the necessity for opening such centres. That did not mean that there was 
no supply available, The House would readily realise the position that at the 
present moment about 4000 kitchens' had been opened in the province (Voice : On 
paper only). He was prepared to admit that Dr. Sanyal and Dr. Mookherjee could 
not appreciate the efforts of the Government, anxious bb they were to make a politi¬ 
cal capital out of the food situation. But ho oould assure them that even if his 
bitterest enemy would come to relieve the distress of the people of Bengal lie would 
be prepared to give him all help. Concluding, Mr. Suhrawardy said that Mr. 
Mookherjee had spoken of co operation. They of the Ministry were axious to 
accept that co-operation. Let them come with clean hands. 

Dr. Mookherjee: As if you are talking with the murderers. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Come and let us sit together to solvo the problem of 
Bengal. Come with the desire to serve the people and not with any other idea. 

The resolution of Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal was then put to vote and lost, 88 
voting for it and 128 against. The resolutions of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookherjee and 
Mr. Surendra N. Biswas were lost without any division. Tho House then adjourned. 

Non-Official Bills 

28th. SEPTEMBER:—After the announcement was made by the lion. Mr. T. C. 
Goswami, Finance Minister that the budget had been authenticated by Hia 
Excollency Sir Thomas Rutherford, Governor of Bengal, the House proceeded with 
the business of the day, namely, non-official members’ Bills The House quickly 
disposed the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill, 1910 of Mr. Maqbul Hossain by 
refusing it to be sent to a Select Cimmittee. The second Bill—the Bengal Kent 
Reduction Bill, 1941 of Mr. Amrita Lai Mandal was allowed to be circulated for 
the purpose of eliciting public opiniou thereon. Similarly, Mr. J. N, Gupta's 
Benthal Housing Bill, 1942 was also allowed to he circulated for the purposo of 
eliciting opinion. 

The House then allowed about ten members to introduce their Bills, namely, 
the Bengal Fisheries Bill, 1941, the Bengal Close Season of Fishes Bill, 1941, tho 
Bengal Steamer Khalasis Bill, 1941, the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1941, 
the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, 1911, the Bengal 
Hindu Women’s Rights to Agricultural Land Bill, 1911, the Bengal Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill. 1948, the Advocates Robes Bill, 1911, the Bengal Hindu 
Women’s Rights to Agricultural Land Bill, 1941, the Bengal Village Self- 
Government (Amendment) Bill 1941, and the Bengal Money-Lenaers (Amendment) 
Bill 1941. 

The House was then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session—Lahore—1st, to 9th November 1943 

Mr. Jalaluddin Amher’s Death 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly, which met at Lahore on the let. November 
1S4S (or its autumn session, adjourned for the day as a mark of respect to the 
memory of Chaudhri Julal-ud-Din Amber (Indian Christian), a member of the. 
House, who passed away recently. 

CoNORRfis Detenus and Security Prisoners 

Snd. NOVEMBER :—The Premier, Lt -Col. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan made erf 
important statement on the floor of the Assembly to-day regarding the policy' of 
his Govern mem in the matter of answers to he given to the questions regarding' 
Congress detenus and the security prisoners. The premier announced a change fir 
the practice followed heretofore and said that the Government would be prepend 1 
now to give as much iiiformatiop as possible on the floor of the flouBe. 

The statement which was made by the Premier before the question hour says: 

“In view of the large number of questions about what are termed poHtfeeF 
prisoners, I think it would be convenient if at this opening stage I make e genera!' 
statement on the position. In the last session, following the policy of my pre¬ 
decessor, I declined to answer on the floor of tho House questions relating to 
persons arrested in connection with the Congress movement of August 1942, btrt 
offered to supply information privately for the personal information of the member 
putting the question. The reason for this policy was that It was clear that the 
question hour was being employed, not as n genuine medium for eliciting informa¬ 
tion but as a method of sustaining and later reviving interest in the activities of an 
illegal organisation. That there was justification for this view is shown by the fact 
that I do not recollect any occasion on whioh advantage was taken of my offer 
to supply information privately. I think it is now possible to modify this attitude 
and I will endeavour to provide such information as is readily available in reooid* 

at headquarter oiflees in Lahore but 1 am afraid I am not now able to undertake 

to get from district officers highly detailed information. It is not in ths public 
interest to do this In the conditions crested by the war. The amount of time, 

labour and correspondence which is involved in connecting and checking detailed 

information from district officers is not perhaps realised, but I think it is impossible 
to throw this extra heavy burden on the slready over-worked officers or to justify 
the very considerable consumption of paper involved. This ia the general rule, but 
if I am convinced that a question raised a matter of great importance, 1 will, of 
course, direct the collection of information. 

Releases 

“As a background to this change I will first of all give some figures. We are 
constantly reviewing cases of civil disobedience detenus, and more thsD half of the 
total number who were arrested since August 1942 have slready been released. The 
most recent review wsb a general one of those detained under the orders of distriet 
officers and began last August snd ii now practically complete. Seventy-five 
persons have already been released as a result of this review and ordera are under 
Issue for the release of 8 others and few more rosy also be expected. The total 
number of civil disobedience detenus in jail on October 26, 1943, was 304. Of 
these about one-third are of more than local importance, and their release will be 
governed by the general all-India policy towards the Congress movement. In some 
cases of course it has been necessary to impose certain restrictions after release and 
the number of such orders in force is 96. Further reviews of the case* of these 
prisoners will take place lstsr as the prevailing conditions permit in accordance with 
the all-India policy governing the attitude to this movement. Other persona detained 
as security prisoners by the Punjab Government for reasons not connected with the 
civil disobedience movement itself numbered 181 on October 26, 1943. Their gesee 
are also reviewed from time to time, and in fact 23 have been released in the last 
three months as a result of examination by Government. The cases of those per¬ 
sons, who have been detained for more than one year, are reviewed by a Committee 
coneisting of two non-officials, including one of the status of a Judge of the High 
Court, together with the Inepector General of Police. Tbit Committee sat last 
year and over 50 persons were released at a result of its recommendations. The 

22 
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Oommittee 1 * about to sit again to examine further caiee that are now ripe for 
consideration. 

Concession TO 0. D. Prisoners 

The oonditiona of detention of civil diiobedience prisoner* are a)Bo continually 
under review, and many modifications and concession* have been introduced from 
time to time. The diet allowance ha* been raised on two occasions and now stands 
at B». 1/4/- per head per day, and Superintendents of Jails are authorised to meet 
the wishes of detenus in the matter of diet as far as possible. I have also ordered 
that supplementation of diet up to Ba. 10/- (per mensem may be permitted. As a 
result of recent orders the number of letters that may be written baB been raised 
to two per week and the number to be received has been increased to four per 
week and a certain amount of correspondence on business matters is permitted. 
They have also been allowed to wear their own shoe* and clothes and use their own 
bedding, and are supplied with vsrious newspapers in English, Urdu and Gur- 
mukbi. Apart from the use of the jail library which has always keen at their 
disposal, and the keeping of religious books which has always been allowed, five 
books per month are now permitted to be sent in to each prisoner and the stipula¬ 
tion that such books should be first presented to the jail library has been with¬ 
drawn. Indoor game*, cards and so forth are allowed. 80 far, except in special 
cates, interview* have not been permitted in accordance with the general policy of 
the Government of India with regard to their own prisoners. In the csbc of serious 
illness of detenua or their near relatives, release on parole have been permitted. 
Government are criticised in the press for not releasing more priaonera on parole 
mud not making such release quicker, but each esse has to be carefully considered 
and due enquiry haa to be I made, as I regret to Bay that many such applications 
appear to be based on a quite unwarranted pessimistic view of the alleged illnesses. 

*1 hope this statement will serve as s background to the many questions 
pending; as I have said, answers to particular questions will be given where the 
information ia readily available provided, of course, it ia not contrary to public 
interest, and I think this policy should satisfy bon’ble members who are genuinely 
■eeking information.” 

Adjournment Motions Boded Got 

A number of adjournment motions of which notice had been given by S, Sohan 
Singh Josh and Pandit Bhagat Ram Sharma , were ruled out in the Assembly 
to-day. Through these motions the members wanted to raise the question of the 
continued detention of the Leader of the Opposition and some other members of the 
Punjab Assembly, the internment of L, Duni Chand Ambalvi, Pt. Muni Lai Kalis, and 
8 . Hari Singh on account of which they were unable to attend the Assembly and 
the failure of the Punjab Government to releaae the detenua. 

Maternity Benefit Bill 

Sir Mannhar Lai, Finance Minister, then presented the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Punjab Maternity Benefit Bill and moved that the Bill at reported 
be taken into eoniideration. 

S, Sohan Singh Josh moved that the Bill as reported by the Select Com¬ 
mittee be circulated for eliciting public opinion. He felt tbst tbe Bill as it stood 
waa not adequate and more facilities should be provided for women workers in 
factories. 

The circulation motion was negatived and the Bill was taken up clause by 
clause. 

Mian Nurullah moved sn amendment to clause 3 to provide that no woman 
fehall be employed in any factory during the 40 days immediately following the day 
of her delivery, Government’s provision was for 30 days, 

Mian Nurullah, who was supported by Sir Gokul Chand Narang and S. 
Santokh Singh, said that the maternity period after delivery should not be less that) 
40 days as was the practice among the Hindus and the Muslims. 

S, Santokh Singh said that he had no doubt—and he hoped that Sir Gokul 
Chand would support him—that no factory owner would have any objection to the 
amendment being accepted. 

Sir Manohar Lai , in the course of his reply, maintained that the Bill before 
the House was a most liberal measure of its kind in the country. In Bengal, when 
they put on the statute a similar Bill they provided for 28 days. He could not 
understand how is) days were inadequate. 

Mr. Few opposed the amendment. 

Opposition Member :—It does not lie in your mouth to oppose this amendment. 
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The Premier said that if no factory owner had any objection, then the matter 
waa eaay and it could be done aa desired on a repreaentation being made to the 
Government. 

The amendment waa, however, rejected by 13 rotea againat 62 in the flrat 
division of the aeaaion. 

Sir Manohar Lai accepted another amendment moved by Mian Nurullah, 
who wanted that 12 annaa a day ahould be paid aa maternity benefit during the 
days preceding and following the delivery to the woman employed in a factory. 

The Bill waa then paaaed within a few minutee, clause by clauae, and then 
adopted aa amended. 

Trade Employees Bill 

■Sir Manohar Lai, who ia alao Minister in-charge of the Induatriea Department, 
next preeentod the report of the Select Committee on the Punjab Trade Employees 
(Amendment) Bill and moved for ita conalderation. 

S. Teja Smgh Swatantra moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion thereon Hia main complaint waa that in spite of the Bill, trade employeea 
continued to suffer from injustices. The Select Committee had not given He full 
and due consideration to the various provisions. Even now trade employeea had to 
work for long hours, without getting any rest, and the interval allowed by the Act 
waa often not allowed by shopkeepers. For thia he apportioned blame on shop¬ 
keepers and the Inspecting Staff who were hoodwinked by the employee. In the 
new amended Bdl the hours for which shops couid remain open had beeo increased, 
lie wanted more pay for boya of younger aga. Hia grievance waa that there were 
a large number of loopholes in the Trade Employeea Act: employers were able to 
evade the provisions successfully. He wanted the Inapectiug Staff to be more 
active, vigilant and wide awake. 

■S, Sohan Singh Josh said that unless the Government could enforce at least 
one close day the Bill would be of no avail. The object of the Act waa to provide 
a day of rest for trade employees 

Sir Manohar Lai, replying to the remarks made by the Opposition members, 
said that they seemed to be unconscious of the fact that the Bill before them was 
only an amending Bill of an Act which had been in force Bince 1940. He had no 
doubt that the amending Will carried matters further in the interest of trade 
employees. It was a travesty of facts to say that there was no close dsy. It was a 
surprise how could any responsible member make such a statement. To see that 
there waa a dose day and trade employees were having a holiday one had only to 
walk to the Lawrence Gardens ana see a mass of these gentlemen enjoying their 
holiday on Sundays. Of course, Muslim shops mostly closed on Fridays. The 
Trade Employeea Act had certainly done a great deal for ameliorating the condition 
of trade employees. Referring to the speech wherein the Select Committee hail 
been criticised, the Minister iu-charge described it ss a "completely irresponsible” 
statement. He pointed out that the amending Bill had been considered fully and 
adopted unanimously by the Select Committee who gave their full consideration 
to the Bill and reached a unanimous decision regarding it. He was sorry that 
any one should have attacked the members of the Select Committee. 

The circulation motion was rejected and on the motion of Sir Manohar Lai 
the amending Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, waa paaaed without 
a dissent, 

District Boardb Bill 

Major Shaukat Hgat Khan next moved that the Punjab District Boards Bill as 
reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Bhafat Ram Sharma’3 motion for recommittal of the Bill to the same 
select Committee for re-consideration was ruled out. 

S. Sohan Sinyh Josh moved that the Bill be re-circulated. 

Mr. Bhagat Ram Sharma and Mr. Josh criticised the provisions of the Bill 
especially the right which the Government wanted to retain for removing any 
member of a District Board In "public interest." 

Major Shaukat Huat Khan, replying, said that the Bill bad been before them 
for long and had passed through a Select Committee consisting of very able men. 
The best possible public opinion was in tbeir possession sod that public opinion 
was surely reflected by tbs House which had been elected by popular vote. The 
powor to remove a member was being taken by a popular and democratic Govern¬ 
ment which was the custodian of the people’s right* and it couid certainly be 
trotted with the task of teeing that no misuse of that power was made. 
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Mian Abdul Atix maintained that (uch a power would be used against 
popular members and in order to establish and increase the strength of the part; 
now in power. 

Mian Nurullah observed that several provisions of the new Bill out at the 
root of local Self-Government. Why should the Government, for instance, want to 
ibava the right not to notify the election of a member, even if he was elected by a 
majority. If a person could command majority and the electors wanted him to 
represent them, why should the Government stand in his way. lie further asked 
why the Board should not be given the right to elect their own Executive Officer. 
He also wanted the number of nominated members to be reduced becauae he 
apprehended that nominated members would always influence the decisions of 
.the Board. 

Kh. Ohulam Samad wanted nominationa to the District Board to be abolished 

S together. He voiced the grievances of his community in the District Boards in 
is Division. He was opposed to the appointment of a non-official chairman of a 
Dlatrlct Board. 

Oh. Muhammad Abdul Beh man, in a humorous speech, said that British 
diplomacy had succeeded in managing things in such a manner that even though 
the Britiaber remained the ruler, the blame for any failures or wrong doings went 
to the ‘black Indian.’ The provision for the appointment of the Executive Officer 
was a most retrograde one. 


8. Teja Singh Swatantra supported the circulation and ironically said that 
“publio Interest” meant “interests of the party in power.” The circulation motion 
was lost and the House proceeded to discuss the Bill, clause by clause. 

A few formal amendments moved by K. B, Sheikh Faiz Mohammad , Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary, were adopted. 

Replying to Mian Nurullah, Major Shaukat Hyat Khan said that the 
appointment of the Executive Officer was not a new provision. It had been first 
Introduced by Sir Goktil Chand, in municipal committees. He gave an assurance 
that the Executive Officer would not be imposed upon any Board without reason 
ur neeeaaity. The Executive Officer, he said, would be like the head of a court of 
wtrds whom the Government would always be too glad to withdraw aa tho 
conditions iu the District Board concerned improved. 

Mian Nurullah had to put up a battle single-handed against Major Shaukat 
Hyat Khan, who defended the District Board Bill, which bad been passed on to 
him in legacy by the Premier. A number of amendments moved by Mian 
Nurullah were rejected and discussion was proceeding when the House adjourned 
UU November 4. 

Sikh Gurdwara (Amend.) Bill 

4th. NOVEMBER Immediately before the Assembly proceeded to take up the 

X nda for the day, Pt, Bhagat Bam Sarma raised a point of order regarding the 
rt notice given to the members. The objection wns ruled out. 

Quant Kartar Singh asked for leave to introduce the Sikh Gurdwara (amend¬ 
ment) Bill which sought to amend the present Act. 

Jfian Abdul Haye stated, on behalf of the Government, that they would be 
prepared to allot a day if Gyaui Kartar 8iugh would make a circulation motion 
on that day. In that event, the Government would support the motion. 

Sardar Uliam Singh Duggal. who had arisen in bis seat to oppose the intro¬ 
duction motion, wanted to speak, but the Speaker said that leave had already been 
granted. The Sardar maintained that be stood up in time to oppose the motion. 

The Speaker, who said that the member had not stood up in time or anyway 
had not said that he wanted to speak, declared a little leter that the Chair bad com- 
valeted an error in as much as the motion for leave to introduce the Bill had not 


been put to the House. The Sjieaker wanted to rectify bis mistake. The Speaker, 
therefore, called upon Gyani Kartar Singh to ask for leave to introduce bis Bill, 

lb# Qyami, in making the motion, said that certain amendment* were being 

S opoaed on the basis of experience gained by the working of the Gurdwara* Act. 

a now wanted to give representation to the Sikhs of the areas outside the 
British Punjab and to the Depressed Glasses. He also wanted to raise the term 
of tba Gurdwara committees from three to five yesTs and further wanted to let 
tin Bbromanl Gurdwara Prabhaudhak Committee spend Bs. 20,000 a year on 
Dtwram Prachar instead of Rs. 3,000 as at present allowed. 

8. Uttam Singh Duggal. opposing leave for introduction, said that the Akali 
Party wanted to so manage that all opposition may be kept out of the Gurdwara 
Oommittaa *o that there may be uo check on (be doing* of the Akali Party. Tb* 
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part; had been abating Ht power* and there were several cate* of embezzlement, 
etc. aa the reporta abowed. The amending act wat unwanted and tuicidal and he 
aaked the Government not to aupport the Bill simply beoauae the Akali Part; 
wanted it. 

The motion to introduce the bill waa accepted and the bill waa introduced* 
Debate oh Food Sitdatioh 

Sardar Mol Singh moved the following reaolution on the food eituation 
"This Assembly recommendi to tbe Government to convey to the Government of 
India tbe emphatic opinion of thl* Haute that an; attempt to control the price of 
wheat will reault in very keen retantment and discontent among the agricultural 
classes.’’ 

In moving the resolution, Sardar Lai Singh proteated against the propa¬ 
ganda which, he said, was being carried on against the Punjab peasant not onl; 
in India but in England also where the question bad been discussed b; the Lords 
on the basis of misleading reports. Sardar Lai Singh’s case was that the Punjab 
grower was the victim of propaganda. It was tbe lowest price which the Punjab 
grower was getting aa compared to the increase in the prices of other commodities 
which he had to bu;. The difficult situation in Bengal was not the creation of 
God but that of man. Happily, however, the situation had attracted the attention 
of the whole country and the Houses of Parliament, but it waa regrettable that 
in their attempt to explain away the circumstances responsible for the situation, 
even highly placed people had blamed the Punjab and ita grower. He maintained 
that tbe Punjab had made no money while some other provinces had tsken full 
advantage of the preeent circumstances. 

When S. Lai Singh referred la the White Paper which was presented to the 
IIouse of Parliament, K. B. Musktaq Ahmed Gurmani, Baja Gazanfer Ali and 
Sayed Amjad Ali shouted: "That is Black Paper, not White Paper." He further 
aaid that there had been heavy despatches of wheat from the Punjab. He wanted 
that there should be no price control in the Punjab. He asked if the Government 
of India would be willing to undertake to come to the rescue of the Punjab 
grower in the time of slump which was bound to follow. 

The Premier, Lt. Col. Malik Khitar Hyat Khan, who intervened in the food 
debate in this stage, in order to give some facts and figure#, cautioned the Govern¬ 
ment of India ageist trying again aometbiDg which nad been tried and found 
wanting. Control of price of wheat, ho (aid, would not be feasible and if they 
wanted to enforce the control, they must control the prices of all necessary eom- 
modities. The Punjab waa not greedy. They in the Punjab wanted justice and 
fairplsy. They had been hearing of the Central Government’# intention to control 
the prices of other commodities for a couple of years now and he hoped that the 
price control ordinance would be enforced. The premier did not want control of 
prices at present because he feared that it might result in many difficulties and 
create awkward situations. The Punjab Government had not made any profits. 
He felt sorry to have to aay that the people who discussed the food situation in 
the House of Parliament seemed to be serai-informed people: anyway, they had 
uot been in poaieaaioa of facts. 

The Punjab waa a selling provinoe and tha sole purchaser* were the Indian 
Governments through their agents andieverybody knew that tbe relations between 
a seller and a Bole purchaser were not always happy. The Premier said, amidst 
cheers, that the Punjab should have been given an opportunity to have their say 
before any minister of His Majesty’s Government went up to make a statement 
on the food situation and the Punjab’s responsibility. Be wanted a convention 
to be established in future of letting the provincial Government have their say 
before an accusation was made against them. Referring to what he called the 
"sufferings of the silent sufferer"—tbe Punjab grower—tbe Premier said that the 
silent grower suffered because he had no support of tbe Press or soy propaganda 
machinery. The Premier hoped that the myth against tbe Punjab peasant would 
explode. He referred to tbe condition before war when wheat was add at Rs. 
1-4 to Rs, 1-6-0 per maund. The plight of tbe Zemindars at that time waa in¬ 
describable and the Punjab Zemindar was under a debt of Ra. 200 ororea. Yet the 
Punjab grower did not grumble and when the war started tbe prices of commodi¬ 
ties begsn shooting up. The Government of India enforued control of wbest 
and, ultimately, the price of wheat was decontrolled not is order to satisfy the 
grower but as tha Central Government had to pay even Ri. 2 more than tbe 
control price. When the new harvest came to th* "mandiaa," wheat was sold at 
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reasonable price* but then started what the Premier called "rumours propaganda” 
started by interested people. The Premier defended the advice which some leaders 
of the Zemindars in the Punjab gave to the Zemindars to get high prices for 
their wheat. That advice was justified and it never meant an advice for hoarding 
which was amply proved bv the fact that arrivals in the "mandiea” were 85 percent 
more than before. He said that there was no reason why TJ. P., for instance, 
should be allowed to sell wheat at Ra. 3 per maund more than the Punjab. 

K, B. Ourmani : The Punjab grower enjoys the benefit* of democracy : he must, 
therefore, pay for it. 

Premier : That is another way of looking at it. 

The Premier proceeded to refer to the part the Punjab had now played in con¬ 
nection with the ‘Grow-more-food’ campaign. Thirty-three lakh acres of land was 
under cultivation. The Punjab Premier referred to the fact that the Punjab gave 
its full quota of 9,50,(XX) tons of food-etuffe to the deficit provinces. In the present 
year of the total quota of 10 lakh tona which the Punjab had to give, three lakh 
ton* were meant for the civil needs and the Punjab had already given that quota 
and over and above that 72,000 tons. For the military needs only two lakh tons 
of wheat remained to be supplied of the total quota but that was only due to the 
fact that there was only just one agent for that purpose who was not able to have 
wheat milled. The Premier declared, amidst cheers, that the Punjab was prepared 
to do its utmost to help Bengal. They were prepared to cut their own rations 
to help Bengal. But they did not want Bengal'a tragedy to be enacted in the Punjab. 
The Premier was sorry to say that in the committee of experts which made recom¬ 
mendation* regarding the price control did not include even one representative of 
the growers. But when s representative of the Zamindart had an opportunity to 
have his say he presented an answerable case. He was prepared for fixing celling 
prices provided it was done in case of all the commodities. 

S. B. Ujjal Singh said that there was no justification for controlling the 
prioe of wheat and he crltlciied the freezing order. 

Sardar Teja Singh Satantra described the resolution as a remit of narrow¬ 
mindedness and narrow vision of the mover. Tbe results of the situation in Bengal 
were of a far more serious nature. Mr. Swatantra felt sorry to say that the present 
central machinery employed was corrupt. He had no hesitation in saying that 
wheat at present wat not with the poor Kuan tut with the big Zamindars and 
the atockiata and now it were they whose interests might be Injured. Why could they 
not put up an efficient machinery for carrying out the rationing scheme. When 
the Government wanted to arrest and throw people in jaili they did it and pro¬ 
cured money for the purpose without any difficulty but when asked to do some¬ 
thing really good they put in the excuse that they had no money for setting up 
any machinery. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, quoted figures to show that tho 
Punjab had exported the quota they bad to give. In fact, they had met their 
obligation for exporting their quota for the civil needs 5 months ahead and even 
sent more than the fixed quota. There had been some difficulty in the matter of 
getting wagons from some railways. 

Sardar Santokh Singh said that he did not think tbe control of the price 
of wheat was a necessary at all. There had been a bumper crop this year and he 
waa glad that sufficient wheat wsb being sent out and he congratulated the Premier 
on it. He said that, if any control was enforced at this stage, as was done un 
wisely last year, there would be less of sowing and, therefore, the next crop would be 
lesser than it had been this year. He suggested, however, that celling prices of wheat 
should be fixed at present so that the price of wheat did not go very high. 

He further suggested thst the whest which hsd been kept in store by the 
provincial Government should be sold to poor people in the urban area* in timea 
of necessity and not make any profits as they aid last year. Sardar Santokh 
Singh criticised Sir Chhotu Ram for having said that tbe Zemindars should not 
sell wheat at anything less than 13 rupees per mauud. He wished Sir Chhotu 
Ram would contradict it. 

The Premier at once contradioted that the statement in the Press was wrong. 
He criticised the freezing order which he wanted the Punjab Government to oppose 
with as great vehemence as any attempt at the control of wheat prices. 

Sardar Santokh Singh further stated that things in the Punjab had been 
moving fairly well and there should be no control of wheat price, specially when 
wheat ships from outside had already arrived which would oertainly result in 
lowsring the pries of whast. 
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K. B. Mian Mushtaq Ahmed Ourmani, who counselled > moderate course, 
eeld that if the price of wheat could be fixed on parity with the prioea of other 
flommodltiea and the Government of India would undertake to intervene in the 
matter of prices even after the war and would take the responsibility of helping 
the grower, probably no one would have an^ objection to the enforcement of the 
control price. 

Sardar Sohan Singh Josh, who opposed the resolution with vehemence, 
referring to the debate in the House, said that it seemed to him that it waa the 
day of the stockists. He was sorry to find that the vision of those supporting the 
resolution was limited. People bore aeemed to have do idea that there was 
something higher also. There was not the Punjab alone. There existed a country 
—India—and then the whole world beyond. He contended that figures had been 
quoted to mislead people. in his view the Government of India committed a 
folly in asking for less quota from the Punjab Government. There had been a 
bumper crop—much more than any previous crop—and surely the Central Govern¬ 
ment could have asked for a higher quota of wheat for exports to the deficit 
provinces. He accused Sir Chhotu Ram of having advised zamindars to hoard 
and asserted that be had heard such speeches himself. 

Sir Chhotu Ram asserted that since April last be had been telling zamindars 
that the price of wheat between Rs. 10 and 13 per maund was not unreasonable. 

Ch, Sahib Dad Khan What did you sav at Bhiwani ? 

Sir Chhotu Ram retorted that the Hon'ble member must have tried to 
mieunderstand him for purposes beat known to him. His position was that he 
could not possibly tell one thing to the zsmindars outside the legislature and say 
another thing here because that would shake the very foundation of the confidence 
which he enjoyed : that confidence was his real mainstay. It was on the atrengtb 
of the confidence of the zamindars that he had outlined the whole sea of opposition 
of such a Btrong press, the Hindu Mahasabha and the OongreBB (cheers). 

Mr. Josh : —You are right! You enjoy the confidence only of the zamindars ; 
of course, not of the Kisan (laughter). 

Resuming his speech Sir Chhotu Ram said that he wbb a greater friend of 
the Kisans than Mr. Josh and Bwatantra who had become “Partantra”, who once 
used to cry hoarse that British roust be turned out, but to-dsy, through some 
unknown process, they had changed to such an extent that they were now seen 
rebuking the Punjab Government for not having done enough for the war effort. 
He was surprised why strange things were being said merely in order to please 
the Government of India. Bir Chhotu Ram, referring to tho defence which 
Josh had put in for the rationing system, said that the British Government was 
paying Rs. 138 crores yearly from its coffers for helping the rationing purpose 
but the Government of India was not prepared to pay even a spurious coin. The 
Revenue Minister further said that they were prepared to agree to the control if 
the Punjab grower could be given at least 15 per cent profit ss had been promised 
for other commodities. Failing that the Government should agree to let the 
Punjab grower have a price for a maund of wheat as many times high as the 
price or necessary commodities han arisen, whether they were three or four or 
even five times. If that was done, there would be no need for controlling the 
price of wheat, 

Mian Nurullah moved an amendment to the resolution : That for the words 
“price of wheat” the following be substituted 

"Prices of wheat and other agricultural produce in the Punjab until and 
unless proper and effective control is acnieved on all articles an agriculturist has 
to purchase.” 

Mian Nurullah thought that inflation should have been checked and the 
exchange should have controlled. If you go on printing currency notes, you can’t 
solve the problem. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Abdul Rab, the Premier agreed to give two-boura 
on the next day for the debate on the resolution. Mian Nurullah was still on bis legs 
when the House adjourned. 

#th. NOVEMBER:—Discussion was resumed on the wheat control resolution 
In the Assembly this afternoon. Mian Nurullah, who concluded his yesterday’s 
incomplete speech, said that unless inflation wss checked no ceiling prloes could 
be fixed. 

K. B, Sordur Mohd. Hatsan Khan Ourchani, who supported the resolution, 
said that they were loyal people and the Government should not control the price 
of wheat against their wishes. 
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Mr. Abdul Rah opposed control and said that there was Indirect control 
already with the result that the prices had not gone high. 

Sir Ookul Chand Narang, who wanted information from the Minister in 
charge of Food, was toid by S. Balder Singh that the Punjab haa a surplus of 
one million tons of wheat which they could afford to send away without endanger¬ 
ing the needs of their own province, in any manner. 

Sir Ookul Chand Supposing the Government of India would like to pur¬ 
chase all your surplus for Bengal or other needy parts of the country, what do you 
think would be a reasonable price which you would be prepared to accept ? 

8. Baiduv Singh We have so far received no such proposal from the Govern¬ 
ment of India but if one is made we would consider that favourably. 

Sir Ookul Chand:— Thank you very much for your offer (laughter). 

S. Jag jit Singh Mann:- This is a matter that concerns the agriculturists aud 
they alone should be allowed to speak. 

Lala Nita Ram Mehra opposed the resolution. He agreed that the cost of 
production had increased but that did not mean that the price of wheat should be 
allowed to go high to any extent. He suggested that some maximum price must 
be fixed. The price of wheat had risen very high and if it was allowed to go 
higher still how could people who earned their dally wages or got fixed monthly 
salaries make their two ends meet ? After all, the Government had, at the most, 
given 10 per cent dearness allowance to its employees. An increase of pay by 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 could, in no way, help the poor men in various civil services when 
prices had gone up by 300 per cent to 400 per cent and even to 500 per cent. 
The men in civil services, whether of the Punjab Government, or private concerns, 
certainly required consideration. He suggested the formation of a committee of 
officials and non-officials to consider the increase in prices and then deoide after 
mutual discussion some maximum price of wheat. 

Sardar Jagjit Singh Mann supported the resolution and warned the Govern¬ 
ment of India against controlling the price of wheat. 

Ch. Suraj Mall, while agreeing that Government servants should be given 
more salaries in the present difficult times, did not like that that should be done 
at the cost of the Zemindars. The Punjab bad made no profits and he quoted an 
instance to show that the province did not make a profit of Rs. 16,50,000 when it 
could easily do so. A Calcutta firm had offered to purchase 1,50,000 maunda of 
rice at Rs. 28 per maund but the Director of Civil Supplies wrote back to say 
that they were selling rice at R». 17 per maund and they would not charge 
anything more than that. He was prepared to agree to control of the wheat price 

K rovided the prices of all the commodities, especially those which the Zamindar 
ad to buy, were fixed. If reasonable prices ware fixed the Zamindar would be 
prepared to sell all hia wheat. 

Pandit Bhagat Ram Sharma maintained that at present the tendency was to 
hoard or, at any rate, keep back wheat in the hope of getting high prices. He 
suggested the fixing of price for wheat. Mr. Sharma expressed surprise that a 
person like the Premier of the Punjab, who had not hesitated to carry out the 
behest* of the Central Government and had shut up behind prison bars a large 
number of Congressmen without any reason, hsd threatened not to tolerate rule 
under Section 93 of the Government of India Act. 

Raja Gazanfar Af», Parliamentary Secretary, said that the Government of 
India constituted as it was doeB not enjoy the confidence of the people of this 
country. If a Government did not enjoy the confidence of the people, how could 
it enforce any orders or ordinances 1 The largest political organisation in the 
oountry was shut up behind the bars, and the second largest organisation in the 
country was dissatisfied with the present Government of India. The Punjab 
Government was the only Government which had stood by the Central Government 
but now it was also getting disgusted with the policy that was being pursued by 
it. The remedy for all ilia from which India at present suffered was, in the 
speaker's view, the establishment of National Government with Congress, if possible, 
and without it, if necessary. 

Raja Gazanfar All maintained that the present Government of India was 
the most inefficient Government in the whole world. The members of the 


Government of India did not enjoy the confidence of the people. They represented 
no one and no one was prepared to attach any Importance to what they said. 
It would be unwise and dangerous, he said, for the Central Government to pick 
a quarrel with the Provincial Government. People were taking pride evading 
tite orders of the Government of India. Kerosene oil and many other necessities 
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were not available to the poor villager. If the Central Government enforced 
control against the wishes of the Panjab Government there would be troubles, much 
more than they had experienced in the past. Raja Gazanfar Ali’s interesting 
conclusion from the present situation was that the centre should have nothing to 
do with the provinces. India, he said, was too big a country to be controlled by 
one Centre. 

Oh. Ahmed Yar Khan, maintained that the Zamindar was not getting an 
adequate return for his labour. He thought that control of the wheat price would 
entail unnecessary hardship on the zamindar. 

Sodhi Harnam Singh, Raja, Farman Ali and Pir Akbar Ali supported the 
resolution. 

Maulvi Mazhar Ali Azhar (Ahrar) said that inBpite of the non-enforcement of 
control of wheat price, conditions, like those in Bengal, might appear in the Punjab. 
They knew that the former l’remier of Bengal did not want rice to be taken away 
from Bengal, yet rice was taken away from that province. He cautioned against 
distressing conditions arising in the Punjab inspite of the fact that there were 
large stocks of wheat because circumstances could arise wherein it might become 
impossible to get sufficient wheat in big district towns. The Punjab Government 
should ace that this situation did not arise. He referred to the difficulties of the 
employees in the Government Press where the subordinate employees were getting 
very little pays. Things were already bad and might become worse. No doubt 
conditions just at present were not terrible but poormen were selling whatever 
little gold or silver ornaments they possessed. 

Bibi Raghbir Kaur opposed the resolution and criticised the administration 
which, she said, was corrupt. She said corruption was responsible for the failure 
of the control system. 

Ch. MahH. Abdul Rahman (Ahrar) blamed the foreign administration for 
their present difficulties. Poverty and nakedness could not be put an end to and 
if they wanted to do that they must become free. He criticised those in-charge of 
sugar distribution and said that only the favoured ones could get sugar. In some 
cases only a few bags were distributed, the rest disappearing. 

S, Lai Singh, replying to the debate, urged the adoption of the resolution by 
the House unanimously. 

The Minister iu-ebarge of Food, S. Baldev Singh explained the position of 
the Punjab Government. He said that while the Punjab Government had readily 
accepted many restrictions and had not objected to the limited control which 
already existed, it would not accept any statutory control of wheat priceB. They in 
the Punjab, could accept wheat price control only if the prices of other commodities 
were also brought down and controlled. They were not unware of the fact that 
the Government of India had promulgated an ordinance to stabilise the price* of 
other commodities by fixing the profit, but it yet remained to be seen how that 
ordinance worked and whether in actual practice prices came down. Sardar Baldev 
Singh wanted to make it clear that the Punjab Government had no intention to 
blame any Provincial Government or any party. But he had no hesitation iu saying 
that whatever the Punjab Government’s representatives had said with regard to the 
Government of India and profiteering indulged in by some provincial Governments 
had remained unanswered. Sardar Baldev Singh contradicted Mr, Josh and claimed 
great credit for the Punjab Government for its having carried out with great 
success the “grow more food" campaign. While Borne other provincial Governments 
had been given from Ks. 5 lakhs to even Rs. 20 lakhs by the Central Government 
for propaganda etc. to encourage people to grow more food, the Punjab Government 
had not got any thing, In apite of that 33 lakh acres had been brought under 
cultivation with the result that the Punjab today produced one million ton of 
foodgrains over aud above the crop for the year 1942. While last year they could 
export only 7,50,000 tons of foodgraios, this year they bad been able to give 
over 15 lakh tons of foodgrains for export to the deficit provinces and to the 
Government of India for military purposes. Dealing with the plea put forward 
by the Communist members for rationing, S. Baldev Singh said that the Punjab 
Government was not opposed to rationing. In fact, they were already working on 
rationing basis. If the unit, which had been adopted in Bombay, was adopted here, 
every adult would have to be given 1 lb, of foodgrains and a child 1/2 lb., while 
a labourer would have to be given 1 1/2 lbs. The population of the Punjab accord¬ 
ing to the 1941 census was 2 crores and 84 lakhs of which the rural population 
was 2,41 lakhB aud the urban population 43 lakha. The population on the above 
ration basis would require 53,14,000 tons of foodgrains (47 lakh tons for the rural 

23 
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area* where the basic unit is of a labourer and 6,14,000 tons for urban population). 
The Punjab had produced a little over 74 lath tons of foodgrains of which 10 lakh 
tons were grams and these were mostly used for the cattle and according to the 
figures available about 7 lakh tons of grams were used for that purpose. In all 
about 60 lakh tons of foodgrains were required both for the human and the animal 
population in the Punjab. About 15 lakhs tons of foodgrains were left as Burplua 
and that was what the Punjab had agreed to give to other deficit provinces and 
the Government of India,” In view of the above facts, the Minister said, it was 
clear that the Punjab was already living on the rationing basis and there was no 
need, in the opinion of the Punjab Government, to undertake additional expenditure 
for establishing and running a machinery for working the rationing scheme. There 
was no need of such a machinery as the Punjab had fulfilled its obligations 
towards everyone. Referring to what he choose to describe as “wrong reports in 
a section of the Vernacular Press.” S. Baldev Singh asserted that it was wrong that 
Sir Chhotu Ram and the Speaker had any stocks of wheat. He added, “I have no 
stocks of wheat and Sir Chhotu Ram has much leBs”. He pointed out that the 
arrivals in the ‘Mandis’ this year were much more than during the previous 
years. How could that have happened if the Zamindars had been advised to hoard 7 

Malik liarkat Alt. —That was in spite of yon. (laughter). 

Sardar Baldev Singh quoted figures to show that during tho last 3 months 
1,58,000, 1,41,000 and 63,000 tons, respectively, of foodgrains, which were part of 
wheat was actully brought for being exported undespatched at the godowuB or at 
some of the godowns or at some of the railway stations. 

Mr. J'oah : —Is the railway to be blamed ? 

S. Baldev Singh : —No one is prepared to accept the blame. Continuing, 
Sardar Baldev Singh said that everybody had sympathy with the people of Bengal 
in their distress and the Punjab would always bo willing to render whatever help 
it can. He added that they had kept no socrets and they were prepared to accept 
the blaflie for any wrong done by them. 

The Minister-in-charge of Food, 8. Baldev Singh repeated the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment’s opposition to statutory control and declared that under the present condi¬ 
tions if control of wheat prices was enforced it would result in chaos and that no 
one would like it. No control would be effective unless they would requisition all 
the wheat. Hid Mr. Josh want that wheat should bo requisitioned ? 

Mr. Josh i—Yes, all those who pay more than Rs. 200 as land revenue, 
their stocks should bo requisitioned. 

S. Baldev Singh maintained that dealers and District Magistrates, in fact 
everybody excepting 2 or 3 members here, were opposed to control. 

Mr. Josh -.—Don’t quote the District Magistrates, they are your henchmen. 

S. Baldev Singh said "The Government of India had to pay on an 
average Rs. 10-4 per maund and undoubtedly that was not an unreasonable price. 
When wheat was sold at Rs. 8-8 which was the lowest price the Government of 
India failed to make heavy purchases as they had no adequate arrangements. The 
Punjab which had rendered great servico in war had also helped in the matter of 
growing more food.” 

S. Baldev Singh was pained at Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament and 
Baid that he had ignored the huge stocks of wheat which the Punjab had given 
to deficit provinces. Of the one million tons of wheat quota 7 lakhs had been 
supplied already and the remaining would be sent in 5 months time still ahead. 
Concluding, S. Baldev Singh referred to the freezing of stocks by orders of the 
Central Government and said that the Punjab Government had as much responsi¬ 
bility to protect the rights of the dealers as that of the growers. They would see 
that the dealers do not suffer. He was one of thuse who believed that trade and 
agriculture must go hand in hand and the interests of both must be safeguarded. 

Pt. Bhagat Ram : —Have you consulted Sir Chhotu Ram 7 (laughter). 

The resolution moved by S . Lai Singh was adopted without a division. 

Oyani Kartar Singh moved for the circulation of his Gurdwara Amendment 
Bill till January 15, 1944 without a speech. 

Tikka Jagjit Singh Bedi moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated 
till March, 1, 1944. The amendment was uccepted. The House then adjourned 
till November 8. 

Supplementary Demands Voted 

8th. NOVEMBER —In about half an hour the Assembly voted today supple¬ 
mentary demands presented by the Finance Minister, Sir Monohar Lai, for an 
amount of Rs, 1,04,32,110 for defraying the charges in respect of various depart* 
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roentg, All the cut motions moved were rejected and the demand on which a division 
was claimed by a Communist membor was voted by 53 votes against 8. 

Ponjab Land Alienation (Amend.) Bill 

Sir Chhotu Ram, Revenue Minister, introduced the Punjab Alienation of 
Land (Amendment) Bill and asked that the Bill be referred to a select committee 
consisting of the following members :—Ilaja Gazanfar Ali, bh. Faiz Mohd., Ch, 
Sumar Singh, B. Lai Singh, K. B. Mohd. Hussain, R. B. Hari Ghand, M. Abdul 
Rab, S. B. Gurbaksh Singh, Mian Mumtaz Daulataua, 8. Teja Singh Swatantra, 
R. B. Mukand Lai Puri, R. B. Gopat Das, 8. Bantokh Singh and Sir Chhotu 
Ram. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says : "This legislation is 
being promoted with the object of removing a number of defects in the Act which 
have been brought to light by the judgment of the Lahore High Court in the 
case "Malawa Mai versus Punjab Province" f 1. L R. (1942) Lahore 758] and the 
judgment of the Federal Court in the case "Punjab Province versus Danlat Singh” 
(1942 F. C. R. 37). Opportunity has also been taken of removing a number of 
defectB which have been revealed in the actual working of tho Punjab Alienation 
of land Act, 1900, and of making a number of consequential amendments which 
were not carried out when the Amending Acts of 1935 and 1940 were passed. 

Sir Chhotu Ram, while commending the Select Committee motion to the 
House, said that the Bill was being introduced with a view to make up certain 
shortcomings. By the decision of the High Court tho Commissioners had been 
deprived of their revlsional jurisdictions in respect of appeals arising out of the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioners which defect wsb intended to bo sot right. 
Another part of the Bill relates to removing the disadvantages which tho agricul¬ 
turist money-lender sufl'ered aB against a non-agriculturist money-lender. All the 
provisions for appeal were now sought to be consolidated. The Bill was intended 
to ateer clear of all loopholes, and in the light of the experiences they had gained 
they had hammered out the new Bill. 

Sir Oaku, Chand Narantj, who moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting 

S ublic opinion till March 31, 1944, was the solitary voice of protest in the House. 

>r. Narang said that he knew the fate his motion would meet but ho was making 
the motion as a matter of duty. Sir Gokul Chand said that amendments had been made 
in the Alienation of hand Act from time to time lieforo also but the late Sir Fazal-i- 
Hussain gave an assurance in the then Provincial Legislative Connell that they would 
not go either backward or forward in tho matter of that Act. The late Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan had also given a similar assurance before tho amending Act of 1938 was brought 
up. But Sir Gokul Chand was sorry to say that none of those assurances were 
being kept. Then again, when the Sikandor-Baldev Singh Pact was entered into, 
they were told that no controversial measures would be brought up for the 
duration of war. The non-agriculturist members of the Punjab Assembly declared 
at a representative meeting, where representatives of Sir Chhotu Ham’s group were 
also present, that they would ceaso to carry on any agitation against the Land 
Alienation Act. That showed their readiness to forget the wounds which had been 
inflicted upon them and the injustices which had been done to the non-agriculturists. 
They did so in order to Bhow their goodwill to the agriculturists, 'They had hoped 
that the measure would leavo them alone as they had wanted to leave it alone. 
It seemed, however, that tho measure would not leave them. 

Sir Gokul Chand referred to his opposition to (he previous amending Bills 
which he criticised in the House and in the Press and how he had pointed out 
that the amending Bills were ‘ultra vires’ of the legislature. He was glad that 
the highest court of law in India had given a decision by which his view was 
supported. He was sorry to say that the Punjab Unionist Ministry Becmcd to have 
taken a vow to carry on a fight against tho civil courts in the province. The 
Government would not allow any opportunity to be lost to clip the wings of those 
courts aDd they had made serious encroachments upon the powers of the civil 
courts. Tho Bill would go far ahead and would havo far-reaching effects on the 
rights of proprietorship of lands, it would upset, tho whole thing, and result in 
declaring the transactions void and would thus causes heavy losses to the persons 
who might have entered into those transactions and would also ruin the children 
and grandchildren of those whose fathers or grand-fathers had committed the’foily’ 
of entering into such transactions. The Deputy Commisioners were now being 
given powers to upset any transactions made, Supposing a lend which had been 
mortgaged to someone 30 years back now comes to be greatly improved or in view 
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of the locality in which that land ia situated its importance increases and along 
with it, its price, the mortgager would have only to go to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and by paying a small proportionate amount he would be able to get back 
the land from mortgagee or the lessee, no matter when and for how long the 
transaction was made. If, however, the mortgager could pay all the money he 
had received the mortgagee could be rejected at once by orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner who would not have even to go into the formalities of law. At 
present the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner once obtained regarding the sale 
of a land was considered final ana the mortgagee or the lessee could proceed to 
build anything on the land, but according to the amending Bill the mortgager 
may go and apply to the Commissioner at any time and have the sanction set 
aside. The mortgager would at any time—to whioh there would be no limit—be 
able to go to the Financial Commissioner on revision. The result would be that 
in future no purchaser would be able to begin putting a plot of land to any uHe 
without having to wait for a very long and indefinite time even though he might 
have spent a lakh of rupees on that land for building a factory. Any sanction 
obtained may be upset and then in the event of a sanction being upset the mort¬ 
gager would not get even his whole amount and interest thereon but just a small 
amount as a retainer. The Unionist Government bad lost all sense of proportion 
in dealing with such a matter. They semed to have no sense of decency. 

Speaker : Will the Bill have retrospective effect? 

Sir Gokul Chand : Yes, Sir. 

Sir-Gokul Chand added that it was sheer injustice which was being done 
without any regard to the principles of justice and equity. In the old days when 
the Kings wanted to have anything belonging to any individual they used to take 
it at the point of bayonet. The Unionist Government was juBt now aoting in that 
manner and managing to get everything by force of a Bill with the support of 
a majority. Concluding Dr. Narang said that it was but proper that the class of 
persons who were affected by the Bill should be given an opportunity to have their Bay. 
The Judges, the members of the Bar, the Deputy Commissioners and persons com¬ 
petent to say should be given an opportunity to express their views. 

Mian Nurullah, who supported the Select Committee motion, made a few 
suggestions which, Sir Chhotu Ram said, would be placed before the Select Com¬ 
mittee if the member would send those in writing to him. 

Replying to Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Sir Chhotu Mam maintained that the 
arguments which had been advanced by Sir Gokul Chand were by no moans new. 
The subject of ‘Benami’ transactions had been before them for the last 5 years, 
People competent to express any opinion on the matter bad expressed their opinions 
and those had been considered by the Government earlier. 

Sir Gokul Chand Did you circulate your Bill even then ? 

Sir Chhotu Bam -.—We had the opinions of the persons competent to exprcBB 
opinions. The previous amending Bills had been considered and passed by the 
House after due deliberation. Sir Chhotu Mam then referred to the assurance which 
according to Sir Gokul Cband the late Sir Fazal-i-HuBBain had given. 

Sir Ookul Chand : —Is that assurance also dead with the late Sir Fazal-i-Hussain ? 

Sir Chhotu Mam replied that the assurance had been given for the period of 
jxistence of the Government of which Sir Fazal-i-Hussain was a member. A 
iemoeratic person like the late Sir Fazal-i-Hussain could not have given any assu¬ 
rance which would bound down every successor to that Government which was 
not responsible to anyone, 

Sir Gokul Chand :—We were not aware of any such mental reservations. 

Continuing Sir Chhotu Mam said that the late Sir Bikandar’B assurance xnuBt 
iiave been an assurance of a similar nature and not for all times but for tbe time of 
die Government of which he was a member also. 

Sir Chhotu Ram controverted Sir Gokul Cband and declared that as a result 
;>f the Sikander-Baldev Pact there had been no understanding by which it was 
mdertaken by Sir Sikander Hyat that no controversial measure would be brought 
ip before the legislature for the duration of the war. If there was an impression 
io that effect it was an erroneous impression and should be removed. No such 
understanding was given by anyone to anybody, 

Sir Gokul Chand :—But that is what was published in the press. 

Sir Chhotu Ram I am not responsible for what the press publishes. 

Sir Chhotu Ram maintained that what was said by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
was that no fresh taxation measure affecting one class only would be brought up 
or the duration of war, That assurance they were honouring. 
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Sir Gokul ('hand Will it be adhered to ? 

Premier ‘.—Yes. 

Concluding, Sir Ohhotu Ram asserted that by the new amending Bill the 
Government merely wanted to restore what was lacking and there had been no 
encroachments. 

The circulation motion having been rejected, the amending Bill wasss referred 
to a 8elect Committee, there being a solitary voice of dissent. The House then 
adjourned. 

Adjournment Motions Ruled Out 

9th. NOVEMBER:—An adjournment motion to raise a discussion on the 
"treatment being meted out to Mr. Jai Parkash Narain, General Secretary of the 
All-India Congress Socialist Party, arrested recently somewhere in the Punjab 
and at present reported to be in the Lahore Fort under the direct supervision of 
the Punjab C. I. D.” which stood in the name of Mr. Bhagat Ram Sharma, was 
ruled out by the Speaker in the Assembly to-day. 

Similar motions of Mr. Sbarma to discuss the failure of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment to release Dowan Chaman Lai, Maulana Daud Ghaznavi and S. Atma Singh 
of Sheikhupura who were lying seriously ill in detention were ruled out. 

S. Sohan Stngh Josh asked for permission to move an adjournment motion 
by which he wanted to raise a discussion on the recent restriction imposed on 
tickets being issued by the N. W. Railway for Nankana Sahib during the days 
of the Mela. This restriction he regarded as an interference with the people’s rights 
of worship. 

The Premier read out a statement in which it was stated that the restriction 
had been imposed by the Government of India in pursuance of their general policy 
of restricting big Melas on account of their inability to afford transport facilities 
due to war. The Punjab Government merely issued the notification of the Central 
Government and now the Premier had written again to the Central Government 
impressing upon them the inconvenience caused to the Sikh community. 

The Premier added humorously that he was glad and thankful to God that Mr. 
Joah— a communist—still thought of Nankana Sahib and rights of worship. 

Mr. Josh warmed up and protested against the remarks made by tho Premier 
and the ‘‘mischievous insinuation contained in them.” He said that he, like every 
communist, stood for the protection of rights and privileges of every citizen. 

Lt. Col. Khizar JJayat Khan, replying, assured Mr. Josh that he never 
meant to attack him nor had he done so. Amidst laughter, Lt. Col. Khizar Hyat 
added : "After all, you know I am a Jat and supposed to bo semi-educated ; and 
if I say anything which appears to he harsh, do not mind it.” 

The adjournment motion was not pressed. 

Tobacco Vend Fees Bill 

The Punjab Tobacco Vend Fees ( Amendment) Bill which was introduced 
by Sir Manohar Lai , Finance Minister, was passed without any discussion. The 
Bill had been brought up to effect certain amendments in the Act which had be¬ 
come necessary as a result of the imposition of a central excise duty on tobacco. 

Immovable Property Tax Bill 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Property Tax ( Amendment ) Bill, which was 
introduced by Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, was taken into consideration 
and passed at once. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says : “An nssseasing au¬ 
thority is required under subsection (1) of section 18 of the Punjab Urban Im¬ 
movable Property Tax Act, 1940, to call for a return not only when a new 
valuation list is to be made but also when the current valuation list is to be 
amended. It was never intended that this elaborate procedure should be followed 
in the case of casual amendments for which a separate procedure is laid down in 
section 9 of the Act. The Bill is designed to enforce the real intention of the Act,” 

Sugarcane Bill 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, moved that the Sugarcane 
(Punjab Amendment) Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideration. 

Mian Nurullah moved an amendment, which was supported by Sardar 
Santokh Singh and Sir Gokul Chanel Narang. The amendment was intended to 
secure the deletion of the provision laying down that no sugar factory or extension 
Of a sugar factory could be built without a licence being taken, 
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Sardar Santokh Singh felt sorry to say that the Punjab Government was 
following a policy of killing industries. The task of taking a licence was not 
easy. So far there was no overcrowding in the sugar industry in the Punjab 
ana the 'wise’ Government of the Punjab should not be in a hurry to injure it. 

S. Teja Singh Swatantra said that by the provision which was desired to be 
deleted it was clear that the myth of the Punjab Government being opposed to 
control was exploded. 

Sir Ookul Chand Narang, who supported Mian Nurullah in a neat little 

Punjabee speech, felt constrained to aay that those sitting opposite seemed to 

be a family oi mad men who knew not what they were doing. 

He pitied Sardar Baldev Singb, who, he said, was carrying some body else’* 
baby and asked him to realise what folly was being committed by attempting to 
kill an industry. 

S. Baldev Singh You know whose baby it is ( laughter ). 

Sir Ookul Chand Why have you taken up this damnable “Biapa." 

S. Baldey Singh :—“Siapa gul paigaya hai" (laughter). 

Sir Ookul Chand pointed out that there was no need of such a provision as 
there wore hardly two sugar factories in the Punjab and there was no excess 
of sugar. In the States, all shorts of facilities were being actually given for 
putting up factories and he wondered why the Punjab was following an un¬ 
wise path. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, replying, said that it was not at all the intention of 
the Punjab Government to close down any sugar factories. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment was not opposed to industrial development and he could say that 
they would be prepared to render all help in this matter. But they could not 
forget to protect the rights of the agriculturists and if any industry in a parti¬ 
cular area would become a burden to the agriculturists, they had to be protected. 
Had not Sir Gokul Chand experienced the hardship by the opening of another 
sugar mill at Hamira, he asked. 

The amendment moved by Mian Nurullah was rejected. 

Cebs Burden On Growers 

Mian Nurullah moved another amendment through which he wanted that 
instead of six pies per maund being charged as cess on Bugarcane from the pro¬ 
ducer as proposed, it should bo ii pies per maund if the price was 6 annas per 
maund or over and not exceeding Bix pieB per maund if the price was 8 annas per 
maund or over. The mover pointed out that he was making a very humble de¬ 
mand to save the sugarcane grower. 

Sir Ookul Chand, who supported the amendment of Mian Nurullah, quoted 
figures in support of his contention that the now cess would mean a further bur¬ 
den on the poor sugarcane grower. He wanted no cess to be imposed at all. Sir 
Gokul Chand addressed the Ministerialists particularly and told them that at the 
proposed rate of 6 pies per maund, every sugarcane grower would have to give Rs. 
12-8 per acre aa an additional tax to what he had to pav already in the form of 
laud revenue etc. lie said that Its. 250 would have to be paid by the sugarcane 
grower per season to the Government before entering a factory. He baited bis 
calculation on 400 matinds being the production of one acre and the average land 
for production being 20 acres. Sir Gokul Chand Narang declared that the sugar 
factory owners in the Punjab were prepared to pay Re. one per maund for sugar¬ 
cane, provided, of course, the price of sugar watt raised proportionately. Sir Shri 
Ram, he added, had even offered, in an article, that the factory owners wore pre¬ 
pared to pay Rs. 1-2 per maund, But the Government of India stood in their 
way. That Government would not agree. Sugar was being sold at Rb, 12 per maund 
but ehakkar at Rs. 20 per maund. He asked why the Punjab Government was not 
taking up a strong attitude in this matter also against the Government of India 
and prevail upon them to agree to lot the factory owner pay more i. e. Rs. 1-2 per 
maund to the grower. The Punjab was growing sugBreane in 417,000 acres of lend 
and the increase in price of sugar to Rs. 1-2 per maund would bring Rs. 75,00,000 
more to the grower. 

The Punjab Government was a bad and incompetent copyist. In the present 
case, the Punjab Government aeemed to be following what the U. P. Government 
had announced that whatever amount they would get would be utilised for the 
good of the grower. Would the Punjab Government use the money for building 
any roads or getting better seeds and helping the grower to grow better sugarcane at 
the U, P. Government was doing ? In the U. P., such an Act was enforced be- 
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cause there were as many as 150 sugar mills and in the Punjab there were only 2 
mills. He asked the ministerialist members to ponder over the situation before 
voting. 

S. Santokh Singh supported the amendment. 

S. Baldev Singh, Development Minister, replying, said that the cesB of 6 pies 
per maund was to be collected from the factory owner. 

Sir Ookul Chand :—That cess would be charged from the grower. 

S. Baldev Singh maintained that the burden of the ceBS would not fall on the 
agriculturist. If the Government of India stood in the way of paying Rs. 1-2 per 
maund of sugarcane, as suggested by Sir Shri Uam, no one stood in the way of 
increasing the price to 13 annas per maund. He asked why was not that being 
done, 

The amendment was reje ted by 12 vote to 55. S. Baldev Singh, however, 
accepted one amendment of Mian Nurullah, The clauses were passed as amended. 

'Hie Bill was opposed at its third reading stage by S. Sohan Singh Josh, Ch, 
Mahd Abdul Rehman, L. Sita Rum and Pt. Bhagat Ram Sharma who accused 
the Government of. burdening the poor zemindar, even though it always claimed 
to be their friend. 

Sir Chhotu Ram refuted the charge and said that the responsibility of not 
having exempted all the zemindars who paid Rs. 5 or less as their land revenue 
was hiB. But he was sure that the zamindars had accepted his reasons, because 
the money thus available was to be spent by the Government for the benefit of 
the smaller zamindars themselves. 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned 'sine die'. 


The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

Budget Seaaion—Peehawar—17th, to 27th August 1943 

Financial Statement eok 1943-44 

Mr. Sardar Bahadur Khan (Muslim League) was elected Speaker of the 
Frontier Assembly when the Budget session opened at Peshawar on the 17th. August 
1913. The Opposition (Congress) benches were empty. Twenty-three members of the 
Ministerialist Parly were present. 

On taking the chair the new Speaker thanked the House for the honour 
done to him and assured members of all parties of his sympathy and co-operation. 
He regretted that the members of the Opposition were not present in the Assembly 
and requested the press to convey to them his message that he had now ceased 
to be a member of any party. 

Budget Presented 

Sardar Abdtir Rab Khan Nishtar, Finance Minister, presented the budget 
estimates for the year 1943-44. While doing so he made an appeal to all parties 
and communities in the province to unite and help the poor people through these 
difficult times. The Fiuauee Minister revealed that the revenue for 1943-44 was 
estimated at Ra. 206.91 lakhs including a subvention of Rs. 1 crore from the Centre 
and it wae anticipated that the year’s working would leave a net deficit of Rs. 
7.73 lakhs to be met from the accumulated surpluses of previous years. This deficit 
was due almost entirely to the provision made for expenditure on the civil defence 
organization which would disappear when the war ended. The Finance Member 
pointed out that their revenues consisted of a fixed subvention from the Centre 
and other items which were mostly inelastic. Government could not hope to 
achieve much from the latter source awd therefore their main hope lay in 
persuading the Government of India to increase their subvention. This, he said, 
we propose to do when we have settled down in office and have made a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the whole position, to enable us to take in hand those essential 
schemes, so long neglected, for the benefit of the people of this province. The 
Finance Minister explained at length the measures for the supply of foodgrains, 
sugar, standard cloth and kerosene oil in the province and assured that Government 
was taking every step to supply wheat at a reasonable price. Concludiug, the 
Finance Minister said : “We have entered upon our duties st a very difficult time. 
The war has upset the living conditions of all of us and in order to achieve any 
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improvement the full co-operation of all ia necessary. Our constitutional and 
financial limitations make our task dilficult but where there ia a will there is a 
way and we shall endeavour to provide the people with the necessities of life and 
to see that they get these at reasonable rates. 

Introduction of Official Bills 

18th. AUGUST :—The Assembly met this morning with Khan Sardar Bahadur 
Khan, the new Speaker, in the chair. Before the House started to transact the 
business of the day, Sarclar Ixhar singh (Congress) was sworn in as a member. 
Immediately after the oath-taking ceremony, Sardar Ishwar Singh left the House. 

Like yesterday, the opposition members absented themselves and only mem¬ 
bers of the League Party were present. 

Tbe Finance Minister, Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar moved two official bills, 
the N. W. F. P Ministers' salaries (second Amendment) Bill, 1943, and the N. W. 
F. P. Speaker's and Deputy Speaker’s Salaries (Amendment) Bill, 1940, which 
were passed without opposition. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Chief Minister, moved four bills, the N. W. F. P. 
Pre-emption (Amendment) Bill, the N. W. F. 1*. War Services (exemption) from 
Disqualification Bill, the N. W. F. P. Motor Vehicle Taxation (Amendment) Bill 
and the N. W. F. P. Village Council (Amendment) Bill, which were passed. 

The fifth Bill, namely the N. W. F P. Trade Employees Bill, waa circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon by February 1, 1944. 

The Speaker read out the Bills which were passed during the time of the 
Congress Ministry and assented to by Ilia Excellency the Governor. The Speaker 
declared that only the Goondas Bill had been rejected. 

To-day was the official business day and the whole work was finished in 30 
minutes. The House then adjourned 

Condolence to Deceased Members 

19th. AUGUST :—Tributes wore paid to the memory of Khan Allah Dad Khan, 

Sardar Jagat Singh, R. B. Chamanlal and R. B. Kanwarbhan Bagai, late M, L. 

As., when the House met this morning. 

Speeches were delivered by Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Chief Minister, and 
Sardar Ajit Singh, Minister for P. W, D. Sardar Bahadur Khan, the Bpeaker 
also made a short speech and adjourned the House for 15 minutes as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased members. 

Sikii Religious Endowments Bill 

Sardar Ajit Singh, Minister of Public Works, moved that the N. W. F. P, 

Sikh Religious Endowments Bill, 1939, which was being piloted by him as a 

member of the opposition, be referred to another select committee, consisting of the 
Chief Minister, the Finance Minister, the Advocate-General Nawab Zafar Khan 
(Muslim League), Rai Bahadur Ishwar Das (Hindu Independent), Sardar Ishwar 
Singh (Congress), Beer Kamran (Muslim League) and the mover. Bardar Ajit 
Singh Baid that the bill had been designed to provide for better management of 
the income of Sikh Gurdwaras, Dharamsalas and religious endowments in the 
N. W. F. Province. He assured the Bikh organisations and Guru Singh Babhaa 
that the bill would not undermine their status and functions. The House referred 
tiie Bill to a select committee. 

The House, after finishing the business in fivo minutes, adjourned. As usual, 
the Opposition was again absent from tbe House. 

General Discussion of Budget 

20th. AUGUST For the fourth day iu succession, the Opposition members 
were again absent from the House. However, it was a day for general discuasion 
of the budget. 

Replying to the speeches, Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Chief Minister justified 
his action iu forming a ministry in the province. With the help of his colleagues, 
he was able to have a people’s government iu the province. Tne Chief Minister 
also announced in the House that adequate steps had already been taken by the 
Ministry to end the Frontier Crimes Regulation. Replying to K. B. Baadullah 
Khan’s demand for the Pakistan resolution to be moved in the House, the Chief 
Minister said that their policy was well known that they stood for Pakistan and the 
Bikhs stood for Azad Punjab. 

Tbe Education Minister, Khan Saminjan Khan's speech was heard by the 
House with rapt attention. Referring to the absence of the Opposition, he said 
that tbe ornament of tho august House was missing and appealed to them (tbe 
Opposition) to attend the next session and benefit the House by their healthy 
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criticism. While dealing with the budget estimates, Khan Saminjen Khan referred 
to the grant that amounts to one crore of rupees as subsidy by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. He said that the grant was a slur on the name of the Frontier province: 
it was on account of that grant that they depended on the Central Government, 
which was directly ruling the Provincial Government. It was wrong to say that 
their province, like other Provinces, was enjoying full autonomy. As a matter of 
fact, their province was a creation of imperialist necessity : they made it because 
they wanted it, Khan Saminjan Khan asked the Central Government not to give 
the money in the form of a grant hut resources Bhould be pooled so that the N. 
W. F. P. should have independent income of the same amount, in order that the 
province might get rid of dependency on the Centre. 

Winding up the debate, the Finance Minister, Mr. Niahter in a forceful speech, 
criticised the Congress policy of not accepting offices and creating a deadlock in the 
country By leaving the ministries the Congress had done what the British Govern¬ 
ment actually wanted. 

Replying to the Education Minister, the Finance Minister said that the grant of 
• crore of rupees from the Centre was not charity, but it was their right. 

Sardar Ajit Singh, in a short speech, said that theirs was a ministry of com- 
radeB, based on coalition. He also criticised the Congress policy of absenting 
themselves from the Opposition Benches. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

Slat. AUGUST :—The Assembly met to'dsy to discuss non-official resolutions. 

It was significant to note that Khan Abdur Rashid Khan, who until yester¬ 
day absented from the House along with the Congress Party as a member of the 
Opposition and who, before the beginning of the session, was a member of the 
Muslim League Party, attended to-day’s session and took his Beat on the 
Treasury benches. He, however, played a very interesting role, sometimes oppo¬ 
sing and sometimes supporting the Government. When interviewed by the “United 
Press” representative in the lobby, Khan Abdul Rashid Khan evaded the question 
of ever leaving the Muslim League Party or leaving the Opposition at present. 

The House first took up the resolution moved by Khan Attai Khan, de¬ 
manding the establishment of an Intermediate Oollege at Abbottabad, which was 
passed. The Educatiom Minister assured the House on behalf of the Government 
to give the fullest consideration to the proposal. 

The resolution of Arbab Sher Ali Khan for controlling and utilising innunda- 
tion water in Bara River for the benefit of the peasants was withdrawn after an 
assurance from the Minister for P. W. D. that the same scheme waB already 
under the consideration of the Government. 

Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan’s resolution to restore “InamB 1 ’ and other 
stipends abolished by the Congress Government was opposed by Mr. Abdur Rashid 
ana subsequently withdrawn. 

Peer Kamran Khan's resolution about settlement in Hazara District was 
withdrawn. 

The resolution about the Peshawar Islaraia College was rejected by the House. 
Moving hiH resolution, Mr. Abdur Rashid protested against anglicising the college 
staff. He wanted only Indians and Muslims to be appointed as Principal and 
professors of the college. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

24th, AUGUSTAfter two days' holiday the Assembly met this morning. 
As decided by the Party, four Congress M.L.A.s viz. Dewan Bhanju Ram Gandhi, 
Mr. Tek Chand Dhingra, Khan Abdullah Khan of Potah and Khan Akbar Alt 
Khan came to the Assembly and just avoided disqualification of their membership. 
They sat in the House for some minutes and then left. R. B. Mehrchand Khanna, 
Dr. C. C. Ghosh, Arbab Abdur Rehman Khan, and Syed Qaim Shah were present 
in the lobby but did not enter the House, 

Quite a stir was caused in the House when' Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan, 
a member of the Muslim League Party, opposed the Government grant for demand 
under a sub head 'General Administration.' Speaking, the Khan Bahadur demanded 
that a resolution on Pakistan be moved immediately. He recalled sevetal speeches 
of the Chief Minister assuring that the Frontier Province stood for Pakistan. Why, 
the Khan Bahadur asked, was now Sardar Aurangzeb Khan hesitating to fulfil bis 
promise ? 

Replying to Kbau Bahadur Saadullah Khan, Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Chief 
Minister, thanked him and said bq far as the policy of the Muslim Members of 
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this House was concerned, he assured him that all Muslim members stood for 
Pakistan. 

The cut motion of Khan Bahadur Saadullah waB defeated and the original 
demands passed. 

Later the House passed all the Government demands for grants put by the 
Ministers and then adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

2«th. AUGUST '.—When the Assembly meet this morning three members ' of 
the Congress Party, Sardar Asadjun Khan , Arbab Abdur Rehman Khan and Khan 
Mohd. Abbas Khan, ex-Minister, were present in the House but immediately after 
the Speaker took his seat they quietly walked out, Later Nawabzada Allah Nawaz 
Khan , ex-Deputy Speaker and a member of the Congress Party, appeared on the 
Opposition benches und left the House after somo time. 

To-day was the non-official business day and all the five resolutions were 
moved and withdrawn after proper assurances from the ministers concerned had 
been given. Mr. Abdur Rashid Khan , who was to move the resolution demanding 
the release of political prisoners, gave a surprise when he announced his decision to 
withdraw the resolution saying that he had been assured by the provincial Govern¬ 
ment that the question of the release of politicals was under the serious considera- 
ion of the Government. 

Speaking on a resolution, Khan Bahadur Arbab Shei ali Khan urged upou 
the Government to introduce compulsory primary education in the province. Khan 
Saminjan Khan, Education Minister, admitted that the high rate of crimes in the 
province were a direct outcome of general poverty and ignorance. Ho assured the 
Houso that education in the province was u national necessity and his government 
would leave no stone unturned to educate the Pathans. He told the House that 
he would appoint a committee for this purpose. 

Interpellations 

27th. AUGUST To-day was the last day of the Budget session of the Assem¬ 
bly. The whole business was’ finished in 15 minutes. Before announcing the 
adjournment of the House ‘sine die’, Khan Sardar Bahadui Khan, Speaker, in a 
short speech referred to the absence of the Congress Party during the session and 
said that he was sorry for that. He expressed the hope that the frionds of the 
Congress Party would presnude them to attend the House in the next session. 

Replying to a question of Khan Abdur Rashid Khan (League) whether (a) 
Khan Abdul Ghaifar Khan was injured at the lime of his arrest, and (b) the Gover¬ 
nment were prepared to disclose the details of injuries sustained, Sardar Aurangzeb 
Khan, the Chief Minister, said that information in this regard was being collected 
and would be communicated to the Hon’bi.: member in due course of time. 

Replying to another question of the same member asking for tho number of 
persons arrested under the orders of the Central Government and the Provincial 
Government, the Chief Minister said that the necessary information was being 
collected and would be communicated to the member in due course of time. 

The House passed the N. W. F. P. Legislative Assembly (Members’ Allowance) 
(Amendment) Bill, 1943 and then adjourned sine die. 



Laws Passed in 1943 

Provincial Acts passed Ly 'Legislatures, Governors’ Acts, Bills 
introduced by Provincial Governments and Ordinances promul¬ 
gated by Governors. 

Title of Act or Bill and date of Assent or Introduction in Italics, 


The Government of Bengal 

The Workmen's Compensation (Bengal 
Amendment) Act, 1942 (Ben, Act VI of 
1942) (November 8, 1942) 1 To amend 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 
in its application to Bengal to provide 
for the appointment by the Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation from the 
list of medical referees prepared by the 
provincial Govt. of ollieial medical 
referees to whom any medical questions 
in dispute between employers and work¬ 
men may bo referred by the said Com¬ 
missioner for a report and whose report 
shall be binding on both parties. 

The Bengal Land-Revenue Sales 
(Amendment) Act, 1942 (Ben. Act VII of 

1942) (December 3, 1942) : —To amend the 
Bengal Land-Revenue Sales Act, lb'59 in 
order to allow the defaulting holder of 
an estate or share Of an estnlo, which 
has been sold under the said Act, an 
opportunity to apply to the Collector to 
have the sale set aside on his depositing 
the dues with the Collector within a 
specified period. 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1942 (Ben. Act 
VIII of 1942) (December 22, 1942) To 
amend the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Act, 1935 in order to extend the period 
of five years during which an application 
can be filed before a Debt Settlement 
Board, to seven years. 

1'he Calcutta and Suburban Police 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Ben. Act I of 

1943) (April 0 1943) To amend the 

Calcutta Police Act, 1866 and the Calcutta 
Suburban Police Act, 1860 for the purpose 
of ensuring proper control of seamen's 
lodging houses and thereby to protect the 
seamen who take shelter therein. 

The Bengal Land-Revenue Sales 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Ben. Act II of 
1943) (April 7, 1943) 'To amend the 
Bengal Land-Revenue Sales Act, 1859 in 
Order to provide for the issue of notice 
of salo of estates to the proprietors 
individually or where the number of 
proprietors is more than five to at least 
five of them by registered post inform¬ 
ing them of the particulars of sale. 

The Bengal Local Self-Qovt, (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 [Ben. Act III of 1943) 
(April 10, 1943) To amend the BengaP 


Local Self-Government Act of 1885 in 
order to provide Government with power 
to abolish any Local Board without the 
consent of the District Board. 

The Bengal (Rural) Primary Educa¬ 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Ben, Act IV 
of 1943) { April 10, 1943) :—To nmend 
the Bengal (Rural) Primary Kdueation 
Act, 1930 in order to provide for the 
representation of ladies in the Central 
Primary Education Committee and for 
the representation of special interests in 
any areas and also to remove certain 
other minor defects in the said Act. 

The Bengal Finance Act, 1943 (Ben. 
Act V of 1943) ( April 12, 1048) 1 To 
raise additional revenue for a certain 
period by varying the rates of the 
following taxes—(1) Entertainments 'lax, 
leviable under section 3 of the Bengal 
Amusements Tax Act, 1922 ; (2) Totalisa- 
tor Tax, leviable under section 15 of the 
said Act; (3) Betting Tax, leviable under 
section 18 of the said Act; and pi) 
Electricity Duty under section 3 of the 
Bengal Electricity Duty Act, 1935, 

The Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provisions ) Extending Act, 
1949 (Ben. Act VI of 1943) ( August 3, 
1943) .—To extend the operation of 
the Bengal Mon-Agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1910 for 
one year moro from the 29th May, 1943 
pending the introduction of permanent 
and more comprehensive legislation on 
the subject. 

The Bengal Vagrancy Act, 1943 
(Ben, Act VII of 1913) (October 23, 
1943) : —Is to provide Government with 
powers to collect all genuine vagrants 
and place them in homes and in these 
homes to provide la) food, shelter and 
clothing for all ; tb) medical treatment 
for the Bick; (c) work for the able 
bodied; and (d) education for the 
children and also for such adults as 
appear to be likely to benefit by it. 

Bills 

The Calcutta and Suburban Police 
(Amendment) Bill 1942 :— To amend 
the Calcutta Police Act, 1866, and the 
Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 1866 for 
prohibiting the use of cycle-rickBhaws 
in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Agricultural Income-Tax 
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Bill, 1943 :—To provide for the imposi¬ 
tion of a tax on agricultural income 
derived from land and buildings situated 
in Bengal. 

The Bengal Non- Agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provisions) Extending Bill, 
1943 To extend the operation of the 
Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Tem¬ 
porary Provisions) Act, 1940, for oue 
year from the 20th May, 1943. 

Government of the Punjab 

Bills pending before Assembly 

The Sugarcane ( Punjab) ( Amendment ) 
Bill To amend the Indian Sugarcane 
Act, 1934, in its application to the 
Punjab with a view to protecting the 
growers of sugarcane, to provide for 
the better organisation of caue supplies 
to sugar factories and to prevent un¬ 
healthy competition between tnem. 

The Punjab District Boards Bill : — 
To repeal the District Boards Act, 1833, 
The proposed Bill gives full liberty to 
the Boards to elect non-official Chairman 
and extends their life to five years, A 
provision has also been made for prompt 
discharge of duties by the executive 
authority. 

The Punjab Electricity Duty Bill :~ 
To levy a duty on electrical energy 
consumed for lights and fans and other 
appliances. 

The Punjab Court of Wards (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill : —1. To make it obligatory 
for a decree-holder to file a certificate 
of his having notified hia claim under 
section 26, in order to continue a suit 
or resume or institute execution pro- 
ceedings against a ward. 2. To make it 
clear that no suit or execution procee¬ 
dings shall be maintainable to set aside 
or modify the order of a Deputy 
Commissioner affixing a data for payment 
of a claim or regulating the order in 
which claims are to be paid. 

The Punjab Trade Employees (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill To remove certain difficul¬ 
ties brought to light in the working of 
the Punjab Trade Employees Act, 1940, 
by amending the Act, so as to empower 
the employer to take overtime work 
from bis employee* subject to certain 
restrictions and by omittiug sections 11 
and 14(2) which empower an employer 
to impose fine and require notice from 
the employee before quitting service 
respectively. 

The Punjab Maternity Benefit Bill 
To regulate the employment of women 
in factories for certain periods before 
and after confinement and to provide 
for the payment of maternity benefit to 
them. 

The Punjab Land Preservation (Chos) 


(Amendment) Bill 'To apply the prin¬ 
ciples of the Land j Preservation‘.►(Chos) 
Act II of 1900, to the whole Provioce 
and to empower the Government to 
require landowners to take positive mea- 
sures necessary to arrest erosion, failing 
which the Government shall have the 
power of executing works themselves. 

The Punjab Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill :—T o provide 
for the licensing of ginning and pressing 
factories in order to eradicate the mal¬ 
practices of mixing, watering, adultera¬ 
tion with seed etc., prevailing among 
cotton producers. 

Legislative Measures passed by the Punjab 

Assembly from Oct. 28 1942 to Oct 
11, 1943 

The ,, Prea « an ’l Registration of Books 
( Punjab) Amendment Bill (November S, 
1942) :—To remove doubts arising out of 
the absence of time limit for the validity 
of declarations under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, and 
making the filling of a fresh declaration 
obligatory if a press is restarted, after 
having ceased to function. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax 
(Second Amendment) Bill. (November 3 
1J42) To amend the Punjab General 
Sales lax Act 1941, so that the tax 
shall become payable by the dealer in 
-he year immediately following the year 
for which it has been charged. 

The Punjab Land Preservation 
(Chos) (Amendment) Bill. (November 3 
1942) To extend the Punjab Lantf 
Preservation (Olios) (Amend.) Act, 1900, 
so as to bring the whole of Kangra District 
within the scopo of its application. 

The Punjab Local Authorities (War 
Service) Bill (March 26, 1B43) To 

remove bucIi disqualifications as may 
ariBe from the employment on war ser¬ 
vice of members or office holders of 
local authorities. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro¬ 
perty Tax ( Validation of Lists) Bill 
1 March 2G, 1943):--' Jo validate certain 
draft valuation lists prepared UDder 
section 8(1) of the Punjab Urban Im¬ 
movable Property Tax Act, 19l0, before 
the expiry of the full period of 30 days 
allowed for the delivery of returna. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro¬ 
perty Tax (Amendment) Bill, (March 
29, 1943)'. —'1 o set at rest doubts by 
providing tbst the term "local authority” 
as defined in Section 2(b) of the Punjab 
Urban Immovable Property Tax Act, 
1940, includes municipsi committees 
superseded under Section 238 of the 
Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, 

The Punjab Urban Rent Restriction 
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(Amendment) Bill. (March 26, 1949) 

To make it clear that the Punjab Urban 
Rent Restriction Act 1941, is enforeable 
in a municipality, even when Us com¬ 
mittee has been superseded and to set at 
rest all doubts in that connection. 

The Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged 
Lands (Amendment) Bill (March $6, 
1249) : — To am»Mid the Punjab Restitution 
of Mortgaged Lands Act, 19J8, so as 

(l) to permit an officer other than 
the Commissioner to be invested with 
the latter's powers ; 

(ii> to give the right of appeal before 
the Financial Commissioner to the party 
against whom lie Commissioner accepts 
an appeal and 

(iii) to recognise clearly the revi¬ 
sions! jurisdiction of the Financial Com¬ 
missioner. 

Government of Oriasa 

The Orissa Local Authorities Exten¬ 
sion of Office Act 1942 (Orissa Act III 
of 1942) (December 24, 1942\ : —To provide 
for extension of the term of office of 
Local Authorities in the province during 
the continuance of preHent hostilities ana 
for a period of six months thereafter. 

The Orissa Legislative Authorities 
Extension of Office Act 1912 ( Orissa Act 
III. of 1942 ) ( December 27, 1942 ):— To 
prevent membership of any of His Ma¬ 
jesty's Forces or employment directly 
concerned with the present war being a 
disqualification for membership of the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

The Orissa Tenancy (Amendment) Act 
1943 (Orissa Act IV of 1913) (March 27, 
1943 ;—To place the Sub-Deputy Collec¬ 
tors on the same footing as Deputy Col¬ 
lectors in regard to trying of suits under 
tho Orissa Tenancy Act, 1943. 

The Bihar and Orissa State Aid to 
Industries (Or ism Amendment ) Act, 1943 
(Orissa Act V of 1943) (March 81 1949) : 
—To ensure quit k disposal of applications 
for State aid so that Director of Develop¬ 
ment may sanction small loatis without 
reference to the meetings of the Board of 
Industries. 

The Orissa Stamp ( Amendment ) Act, 
1943 (Orissa Act VI of 1943) (April 10, 
1948) —To unify the rates of Stamp duty 
chargeable in the province. 

The Orissa Weights and Measures 
Act, 1943 (Orissa Act VIIof 1943) C April 
22, 1948) :— To fix a scale of standard 
measures with reference to the standard 
weights for the province. 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal 
[Orissa Amendment) Act , 1943 (Orissa 
Act XI of 1943) (July 24, 1943) To 
exempt Dharmasalas, where pilgrim* are 
allowed accommodation for limited period* 


free of charge from payment of water, 
lighting, latrine and drainage taxes. 

The Utkal University Act 1943 (Orissa 
Act XIII of 1943), (August 2, 1943) :— 

To establish and incorporate a University 
in the province. 

Bllla 

The Hindu Women’s Rights to Pro¬ 
perty (Extension to Agricultural Land 

in Orissa) Bill, 1942 ( November 24, 1942): _ 

To give Hindu women the same rights 
in respect of agricultural land aB they 
enjoy under the Hindu Women’s Rights 
to Property Act, 1937 in respect of pro¬ 
perty other than agricultural lands. 

Government of Assam 

The Assam (Temporarily-Settled Dis¬ 
tricts) Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1949 
(Act I of 1943). (March 26, 1943):—-T0 
amend the Assam (Temporarily-Settled 
Districts) Tenancy Act, 1935 in order to 
remove difficulty in realising rents and 
in paying Government revenue by Mana¬ 
gers of lands pertaining to temples or 
other religious institutions, etc. 

The Assam Forest ( Amendment ) Act, 
1943 (Act IIof 1913) (March 30, 1943) :— 
Further to amend the Assam ForeBt Re¬ 
gulation 1891 in order to remove unne¬ 
cessary harassment and inconvenience 
and to penalise any Forest officer or 
Police Officer who vexatiously and mali¬ 
ciously arrests any person on the pre¬ 
tence that he is suspected in any forest 
offence or otherwise as provided by Sec¬ 
tion 60 (1) of the Regulation. 

The Assam Land and Revenue Regula¬ 
tion ( Amendment ) Act, 1943 (Act III of 
1943) (March 30, 1943) :—Further to 
amend the Assam Land and Revenue 
Regulation 1886 in order to empower 
Government to frame rules for the custody 
of attached movable property. 

The Ooalpara Tenancy (Amendment) 
Act, 1943 (Act IV of 1943), (May 29, 
1943) Further to amend the Goalpara 
Tenancy Act 1929 to provide relief for 
all classes of tenants by reducing the 
rate of interest, abolition of damages on 
arrears of rent and facilitating the division 
of tenancies and distribution of rent etc. 

The Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 
1943 (Act V of 1943). ( May 29, 1943) : — 
To amend the Sylhet Tenancy Act, 1936 
in order to provide relief for all classes 
of tenants by reducing the rate of interest, 
abolition of damages on arrears of rent 
and facilitating the division of tenancie* 
and distribution of rentB, etc, 

The Assam Money Lenders' ( Amend¬ 
ment ) Act, 1943 (Act VI of 1943. (June 
25, 1943) To amend the Assam Money 
Lender*’ Act, 1934 with a view to giv* 
further relief to the debtor*. 
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The Assam Finance Act, 194S (Act 
VII of 194S). ( July 2, 1943):— To fix 
the rateB at which agricultural income 
shall he taxed under the Assam Agri¬ 
cultural Income-tax Act, 19119. 

The Shillong (Attachment of Salaries) 
Act, 1943 ( Act VIII of 1943). (July 2, 
1943) : —To amend the Hu It's for the 
Administration of Justice in the British 
portion of Shillong, in order to secure 
uniformity in the matter of attachment 
of salaries. 

The Assam Court of Wards (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 (Act IX of 1943), (July 
18, 1943): —To amend the Bengal Court 
of Wards Act 1879 in its application to 
Assam, to make provisions of Section 
IOC of the Court of Wards Act 1879 
applicable in respect of execution of 
decrees or orders passed by the High 
Court in regard to all pending suits or 
proceedings. 

The Assam Court of Wards (Dele¬ 
gation of Cowers) Act, 1943 (Act X of 
1943). (July 13, 1943) To amend the 
Bengal Cutirt of Wards Act 1879, in its 
application to Assam, in order to enable 
the Collector to delegate such of those 
powers an the Court approves to a 
Special Officer appointed to assist him 
in the management of the Estates under 
the Coutt of Wards. 

The Assam Legislative Chambers 
( Members' Emoluments) (Amendment) 
Act, 1943 (Act XI of 1943) (July 18, 
1943) '.—Further to amend the Assam 
Legislative Chambers (Members’ Emo¬ 
luments) Act, 1938, in order to fix the 
daily allowance for members of the 
Legislature in accordance with the upper 
category of First Grade officers. 

The Shillong (Execution of Decrees) 
Act, 1943. (Act XII of 1943) (September 
14 1943):— To provide the Civil Courts 
having Jurisdiction over the British 
portion of Shillong with the power 
to send decrees for execution to the Civil 
Courts having jurisdiction in the Khasi 
States, and also power to execute decrees 
sent to them for execution by the Civil 
Courts having jurisdiction in the Khasi 
States. 

Government of Sind 

The Bombay Entertainments Duty 
/sink Amendment) Act, No. J of 1943 
(March 35, 1943) Increased the rate of 
entertainment duty to 2?>% of the pay¬ 
ment for admission and altered the me¬ 
thod of levy by prescribing recovery of 
the duty at 20°/ 0 of the gross amount 
received by the keeper of the entertainment. 

The Bombay Finance {Sind Amend¬ 
ment) Act, No. II of 1943 (March . 25, 

jg 43 ;_increased the rate of electricty 

duty and discontinued certain exemption 


and increased the stamp duty on certain 
classes of instruments executed in the 
City of Karachi. 

The Ratodero Municipality ( Exten¬ 
sion of Term) Act, No- Til of 1943 
(March 25, 1043) '.—Extended the term 
of the RaLodero Municipality by six 
months so as to allow time for holding 
the election, 

The Karachi Joint Water Board Act, 
No. IV of 1043 {March 2(1, 1948 1 Con¬ 
stituted a Joint Water Board, to imple¬ 
ment the Haleji Water Storago Scheme 
for supplying a permanent source of 
water to supplement the existing supply 
for the City of Karachi. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Sind Amendment) Act No. V of 1943 
(March 28, 1043) : —It made an enabling 
provision that a trader or agent in posse¬ 
ssion of a weight, measure Or weighing 
or measuring instrument should be pre¬ 
sumed, until the contrary is proved, to have 
been in possession of it for use for trade. 

The Sind Consumption of Intoxicants 
Restriction (Amendment) Act, No. VI of 
1943 (March 28,1943 ) :—Provided that 
appeals from the orders passed under 
section 21 by the Collector should lie to 
the Revenue Commissioner and by the 
Assistant or Deputy Collector to the 
Collector. 

The Sind Opium Smoking (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, No, VII of 1943 (March 28, 
1948) :—Removed the limitation imposed 
by section 31 that the payment ot re¬ 
wards for detection of offences under tho 
Act Bhould bo made available out of the 
fines. 

The Bombay Village Sanitation (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No VIII of 1943 
( llarch 26, 1943) : —Validated the no¬ 

minations by Government in certain 
cases where the nominations at the gene¬ 
ral elections were less than the seats 
allotted. 

The Hindu Women’s Rights to Pro¬ 
perty (Sind Extension to Agricultural 
Land) Act, No. IX of 1943 (March 30, 
1943 ) Extended the provisions of tho 
Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act, 
19.17, and the Hindu Women’s Rights to 
Property (Amendment) Act, 19,18, to 
agricultural lands in the Province with 
retrospective effect restoring the presumed 
intention of the Legislature nullified by 
the Federal Court of India in their 
decision in case No. 1 of 1941. 

The Bombay Land .Revenue Code 
and the Government Occupants (Sind) 
Amendment Act. No. X of 1943 (March 
SO, 1943) :- Permitted the occupants to 
least: or mortgage their lands held by 
them on restricted tenure under the 
Laud Revenue Code or Government 
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Occupants (Sind) Act. 1938, for a period 
not exceeding ten years without tho 
sanotion of the Collector, 

The Bombay Irrigation (Sind Amend¬ 
ment) Act, No. XI of 1913 (March 30, 
1943) : -Postponed (i) the date for the 
recovery of water-courses expenses without 
interest from the due date and (ii) the 
recovery of instalments towards such 
expenses without charging penal interest. 

The Sind Medical Practitioners' 
( Repeal ) Act, No. XII of 1943 (April 3, 
1943) :—Repeal' d tho Bind Medical Prac¬ 
titioners’ Ael, 1940, regulating the quali¬ 
fications and providing for the registm- 
tion of practitioners of Indian systems 
of medicine. 

The Bombay Primary Education 
(Sind Amendment) Act, No. XIII of 
1943 (April 8, 1943) : —Fixed the mini¬ 
mum age for admission to primary 
schools at six years ; 

Made it eligible for ex Chairmen and 
ex-Presidents for election to the 
Provincial Board of Primary Education ; 

Prescribed some educational qualifica¬ 
tions for the representatives of women, 
minorities and backward communities 
on the School Board ; 

Made some other unimportant changes 
in the Act of j923. 

T he Sind Legislative Assembly Mem¬ 
bers’ Salaries and Allowances Act, No. 
XIV of 1943 (April 8, 1943) Supplied 
the omission of not providing for the 
return fare after the close of the session 
or meeting ; 

Put some limitations on the subsis¬ 
tence allowance during the period of 
adjournment. 

The Sind Nurses, Midxvives, Health 
Visitors and Dais Registration (Amend¬ 
ment) Act , No XV of 1943 (April 8, 
1943) : —Substituted the expression 
"trained-dai” iuto “assistant midwife" 
and omitted the provision with respect 
to “nurse-dai.” 

Withdrew the application of the Act 
in certain areas ; and 

Made changes in the constitution of 
the Council. 

The Bombay Co-operative Societies 
(Sind Amendment) Act, No. XVI of 
1943 (Ap)il 10, 1943) /—Introduced the 
definition of “Financing Bank” in the 
Act and provided inspection of books of 
societies by the Financing Banks; 

Made special provision for member¬ 
ship of Resource Societies ; 

Made provision on the lines of the 
Arbitration Act empowering Registrar to 
modify or correct an award without 
affecting the decision on the matter re¬ 
ferred to arbitration ; 

Gave finality to certain orders passed 


by Government in appeal or revision; 
and 

Gave arbitration awards or orders of 
liquidator status of a decree to enable 
to proceed against persons leaving British 
India and going to Indian States, 

Enabled tho appointment of a single 
person to administer the affairs of a 
suspended society. 

The Sind ( Police ) Rifhs Force Act, 
No. XVII of 1943 (April 15, 1943):— 
Provided for the constitution of a force 
on a semi-military lines. 

The Cation Ginning and Pressing 
Factories (Sind Amendment) Act, No, 
XVIII of 1943 ( April 18, 1943) Made 
it an offence for admixture of cotton 
produce of two or more seasons. 

The Sind Agriculturists Relief (Amend¬ 
ment) Act No. XIX of 1943 (April 93, 
1943) :—Amended the definition of an 
'agriculturist’ by increasing the limits of 
the qualifying hohling ; Took away the 
period of 90 days provided for application 
for amendment of a decree ana revived 
applications dismissed on that aecount. 
It provided for one right of appeal 
against older passed under section 13. 

The Bombay Abkari (Sind Amend¬ 
ment) Act No. XX of 1943 (May 15, 
1943) :—Empowered Government to issue 
orders in respect of grant of licences 
and to revise ordei'B passed by the 
Abkari Officers ; Made a provision similar 
to that contained in the Madras Prohi¬ 
bition Supplementary Act. 

The, Sind Legislative Assembly (Pre¬ 
vention of Disqualification ) (War Ser¬ 
vice) Act, No. XXI of 1943 (July 17, 
1948) Provided that holding of offiees 
certified by Governor to be ofiiete con¬ 
cerned with the prosecution of the present 
war will not involve disqualification 
under section 69 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935. 

The Temporary Postponement of 
Execution of Decrees and Orders Act, 
No. XXII of 1943 (July 16, 1943):— 
Provided that owing to large tracts of 
lands having been damaged by floods on 
the right bank of river Indus and culti¬ 
vation affected by Hur trouble and da¬ 
mage to crop by locusts execution of 
Civil court decrees and orders under the 
Co-operat ve Societies Act, 1925, be post¬ 
poned up to the 31st January, 1944. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Sind Second Amendment) Act, No. 
XXIII if 1943 (July 17, 1943) Res¬ 
tricted within reasonable limits the scope 
of the presumption of possession for use 
for trade drawn under the Explanation 
added to section 34 by Sind Act No, V 
of 1943. 

The Bombay District Municipal and 
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Local Boards (Sind Amendment ) Act, 
No, XXIV of 1943 (July 17, 1943) :~ 

Empowered the President or Vice-Presi¬ 
dent to call a meeting of a Committee 
when the Chairman of that committee 
waa absent from the local limits for a 
period exceeding 15 days ; 

Empowered Government to invest a 
District Municipality with power to con¬ 
trol effectively the nuisance caused by 
milch cattle stables ; 

Removed certain restrictions on a 
town being declared as a notified area. 

The Special Commissioner's Powers 
Act, No, XXVof 1943 (July 17. 1943) :— 
Provided for the appointment of an offi¬ 
cer as Special Commissioner to maintain 
effective control of law and order in the 
Hur area after the withdrawal of mar¬ 
tial law and for investing (hat officer 
with the powers of a Commissioner under 
the Bombay District Police Act. 

The Bombay Local Boards (Sind 
Amendment i Act, No. XXVI of 1943 
(July 17, 1943) : —Empowered the local 
boards to contribute a sum not exceeding 
Rs, 300 in a year to the Wakf Admi¬ 
nistration Fund under the Mussalman 
Wakf Act No. XU l of 1923. 

Bills 

The Sind Money-Tenders Bill, No, 
VII of 1943) (—Provides for the regula¬ 
tion of money-lending transactions in 
the Province by registration and licen¬ 
sing of money-lenders and regulating 
the accounts. 

The Sind Alienation of Agricultural 
Land ( Restriction) Bill, No, XVIII of 
1943) :—Proposes to impose certain res¬ 
trictions on alienation of agricultural 
land with the object that small land¬ 
holders should preserve their holdings 
and that transfer of land from agricul¬ 
tural to non-agricultural classes should 
be restricted within certain limits. 

The Sind Rat Pest Bill, No. XX of 
1943 (published in Sind Government 
Gazette, dated June 17, 1943) : —Proposes 
to carry out the operations of rat-killing 
In the Province for a period of five years 
to remove the evil of rat-pest. 

The Bombay Town Planning (Sind 
Amendment) Bill, No, XXVII of 1943 
(Published in Sind Government Gazette, 
June 34, 1943) :—Proposes to remove 
certain defects in the Bombay Town 
Planning Act which came to notice in 
the working of the Act. 

The Sind Deti Leti (Amendment) Bill, 
No, XXVIII of 1943 (Published in Sind 
Government Gazette, June 34, 1943 ):— 
Proposes to remove certain defects in the 
Sind Deti Leti Act observed in the 
working of the Act, 

The Stnd Hakims and Voids Bill, 


No, XXIX of 1943 (Published in Sind 
Government Gazette, July 15, 1943) :— 
Provides for the registration of qualified 
Hakims and Vaide in the Province to 
raise the standard of practice in the 
Indian systems of medicine and forma¬ 
tion of a Council for that purpose. 

The Sind Boll-Worm Bill No. XXX 
of 1943 (Published in Sind Government 
Gazette, August 19, 1943) :—Provides for 
the eradication of Boll-worm iiiBectpest 
caiming damage to cotton crop in the 
Province. 

The City of Karachi Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill, No. XXXI of 1943 
(Published in Sind Government Gazette, 
September 15, 1943 1 :—Provides for re¬ 
ducing matter for publication in the 
Sind Government Gazette of quarterly 
accounts of the Karachi Municipal Cor¬ 
poration as a measure of economy. 

Government of Bombay 

The Bombay District Municipal Local 
Boards and Municipal Boroughs (Amend- 
j meat) Act, 1942 (Bom. XIX of 1942), 

| November 0, 1942 To remove the dead¬ 
lock resulting from the detention of 
presidents and vice-presidents of certain 
local bodies in prison under the Defence 
of India Rules by empowering the 
! Collector in such contingencies to 
authorise a membor of the local body or 
the Chief Officer to perform all functions 
of the President or Vice-Presidents. 

The life of the Act is up to April 1, 
1944. 

The Bombay Ferries (Amendment) Act, 
1942 (Bom. XXI of 1942). (December 2, 
1942) : —To institute better control over 
vessels plying on any river, stream, creek, 
tank, lake or other collections of water 
affording passage for a vessel so as to 
prevent recurrence of accidents like 
the boating tragedy that occurred at Surat 
in August 1938 as far as possible. 

The Bombay Power Alcohol and Pe¬ 
troleum Act, 1942 (Bom,bay XXIII of 
1942). (December 17, 1942) : —To regulate 
the manufacture of power alcohol and for 
the admixture of power alcohol with petrol 
for use as motor fuel in the Province of 
Bombay and for certain other purposes. 

The Coroners (Bombay Amendment) 
Act, 1942 (Bombay XXV of 1942). (Jan¬ 
uary 4, 1943) -To preclude inquests by 
the Coroner in cases of deaths resulting 
from enemy action as this procedure is 
likely to cause great inconvenience and 
delay in the disposal of bodies. 

The Bombay Small Holders Relief 
( Second Amendment) Act, 1942 (Bom. 
XXVI of 1942) [January 8, 1943) To 
protect persona in the Defence Services 
of the Crown who cannot cultivate lands 
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themselves from eviction on account of 
subletting of the lands in contravention 
of the conditions of their respective 

leases. 

The Bombay Tenancy ( Amendment) 
Act, 1942 (Bom. XXVII oj 1942) 
(January 6', 1943) : —To safeguard the 
interests of persons in the .Defence 
services of the Crown whether they be 
landlords or protected tenants. Section 
23 and Section fi, sub-section (2) (d) of 
the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, intended 
to safeguard the interest of protected 
tenants and landlords * operate harshly 
against persons joining the military 
naval and air services of the Crown 
during the War. 

The Bombay Land Improvement 
Scheme Act 1942 (Born. XXVIII of 1942) 
(Jauuary US, 1943) : —To provide for the 
making and execution of schemes relating 
to the construction of tanks, embank¬ 
ments and other works, the prohibition 
and control of grazing for the purpose 
of preservation of soil erosion, improve¬ 
ment of water supply and other matters 
in order thereby to protect and improve 
lands and crops in the Province of 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Co-operative Societies 
(Amendment) Act, 1912 (Bom. XXIX of 
1912) ( February 11, 1943) : —To legalise 
fhe practice mentioned below. Members 
taking loans from salary earners' co¬ 
operative societies sign an agreement 
authorising the officer disbursing the 
salary to deduct from it the amount of 
iustslment due on the loan and to 
remit the amount deducted to the 
society. It is also usual, by the same 
agreement, to undertake not to revoke 
the authority thus given so long as any 
part of the loan and interest thereon 
remains unpaid. 

The Bombay Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1925, did not contain any provision 
in this behalf. 

The Bombay Cotton Control Act, 1942 
(Bom. XXX of 1942) (March 2, 1943) 

To maintain the quality aud reputation 
of the cotton grown in certain areas, and 
for that purpose in these areas, to fix 
the variety of cotton to be grown, to 
prohibit the cultivation of any variety of 
the prohibited variety of cotton with any 
Other cotton and to prohibit or restrict 
the possession or use of, or trade in 
the prohibited variety of cotton, in the 
best interest of the growers of cotton 
in these areas in the Province, the 
cotton trade and economic prosperity of 
the Province, 

1943 

The Bombay Rationing Preparatory 
Measures Act, 1943 (Bom. I oj 1943), 


January 8, 1943 ) :—To provide for the 
{numbering of premises and collecting 
informmion about persons as measures 
preparatory to the rationing of articles 
or things essential to the life of the 
community. 

The City of Bombay Municipal 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Born. II of 
1943). (March 3, 1948 ):—To invest the 
Municipality with the power to control 
the keeping and rearing of dogs on 
private premises by providing for licen- 
ing of dogs kept in the Oily, 

The Bombay Finance Act, 1943 (Bom, 
III of 1943) {March 30, 1943):— To ex¬ 
tend the life of the Aorof 1932 by one 
more year. 

The Bombay Rent Restricton (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 (Bom. IV of 1943) March 
SO, 1913) : —To extend the life of the Act 
of 1939 by one more year. 

The Bombay Small Holders Relief 
( Amendment ) Act, 1943 (Bom. V of 1943) 
March 30. 1943) :—To extend the life of 
the Act of 1938 by two more years. 

The Bombay Prevention of Prostitu¬ 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bom, VII oj 
1943) (May tf, 1913) :—To make landlo ds 
punishable for the repealed and continuous 
letting out of their premises to prostitutes 
and to enable the Police to clear specific 
areas effectually. 

The City of Bombay Municipal Cor¬ 
poration (Extension of Term) (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943, (Bom. VIII of 1943). 
(June 11, 1943) To extend the life of 
the Corporation for a further period of 
oue year, i e. till the Lt April, 1945. 

(In view oj Section 93 conditions in 
this province, no Bill has been introduced 
since November 18, 1943). 

Government of Madras 

The Madras City Municipal and 
District Municipalities ( Amendment ) 
Act, 1912, (Madras Act XXV11 of 
1942). November 22, 1942) : —To empower 
the municipal executive authority to 
require owners of buildings to construct 
house drains not only where a public 
drain or outfall has actually been pro¬ 
vided but also in cases where one is 
about to be provided or is in the process 
of construction. 

The Madras Hereditary Village- 
Officers (Amendment i Act, 1942 (Madras 
Act XXVIII of 1942) (November 22, 
1942): —To provide that the ordinary 
presumption applicable to service inams 
namely, that they consist only of the 
assignment of revenue, should not extend 
to mam lands actually in the possession 
of artisans on or afier the 14th July, 
1942 that the nature of the inam 
should be determined in each case 
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with reference to the facte thereof 
and that the minor heir to a village 
artisan officer may sue at any time within 
three years from the date of attaining 
his majority. 

The Madras University (Fourth 
Amendment ) Act, 1942 (Madras Act 
XXIX of 1942). (December S. 1942) :— 
To give power to the Syndicate of the 
University of Madras to continue to 
recognise constituent colleges as such, 
notwithstanding their removal to places 
outside the limits of the University on 
account of the situation created by the 
War. 

The Madras Prohibition ( Amendment ) 
Act, 1942 ( Madras Act XXX of 1942) 
(December 10, 1942):— To enhance the 
maximum penalty for illicit distillation 
and distribution of liquor. -p. 

The Madras City Police (Amendment 
Act, 1942 (Madras Act XXXI of 1942) 
(December 7, 1942) To make Deputy 
Commissioners of Police exofficio Presi¬ 
dency Magistrates for certain limited 
purposes. 

The Andhra University (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1942 ( Madras Act 

XXXII of 1942), (December 17, 1942) :— 
To make certaiu amendments to the An¬ 
dhra University Act 1925, for the pur¬ 
pose of removing difficulties experienced 
in working the Act, 

The Madras University (Fifth 
Amendment) Act, 1942 ( Madras Act 

XXXIII of 1942), (December 17, 1942 ):— 
To enable the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Madras University to hold elections to 
University bodies in anticipation of 
vacancies arising by efflux of time not 
earlier than two months from the date 
on which they arise. 

The Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Act, 1942 (Madras Act 
XX XIV o f 1942) ( December 12, 1942) :— 
To provide that a person accused of a 
minor offence under the principal Act 
may appear before the court by pleader 
instead of in person or may plead guilty 
of the offence by a letter addressed to 
the court remitting at the same time 
the sum specified by it. 

The Madras Prohibition (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1912 (Madras Act 

XXXV of 1942) (December 28, 1942) : — 
To exempt from the provisions of the 
Madras Prohibition Act, 1937, troops and 
members of medical and other staffs 
attached to them, who are stationed in, 
or pass through prohibition areas, as well 
as canteen keepers and others duly em¬ 
powered to supply liquor and intoxicating 
drugs to them, 

The Madras City Municipal and Dis¬ 
trict Municipalities (Second Amendment) 


Act, 1942 (Madras Act XXXVI of 1942) 
(December 30, 1942) 'To empower the 
Government to frame rules for the valu¬ 
ation of Government and railway build¬ 
ings as well as of certain other buidingB 
for the purpose of assessing them to pro¬ 
perty tax under the principal Acts. 

The Madras Cotton Control (Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1942 (Madras Act XXXVlI 
of 1942) (December 29, 1942) .'—To 
enhance the penalty for certain offences 
against the principal Act and to provide 
for the custody and examination of 
cotton seized under that Act and for 
the destruction of ‘pulichai’ cotton (a 
prohibited variety) or of cotton mixed 
with ‘pulichai’ cotton. 

The Madras Municipalities (Third 
Amendment) Act, 1942 (Madras Act 
XXXV III of 1942) (January 29, 1913) : — 
To amend the principal Act with a view 
to remove the difficulties encountered in 
working the Act and to improve the 
municipal administration. 

The Madras Sales of Motor Spirit 
Taxation ( Amendment) Act, 1918 (Madras 
Act I o f 1943) (January 9, 1943 1 :—To 

provide for the transfer of the adminis¬ 
tration of the Madras Sales of Motor 
Spirit Taxation Act, 1939, from the 
Lund Revenue to the Commercial TaxeB 
Department. 

The Madras Electricity Duty (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act IIof 1943) 
(January 22, 1943) :—To amend the 

principal Act so as to bring it into strict 
accord with the provisions of section 
154-A of the Government of India Act, 
1935. 

The Legal Practitioners (Madras 
Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act III 
of 1943) (February 6, 1948) :—To em¬ 
power the High Court to make an order 
as to costs in eases of professional mis¬ 
conduct by legal practitioners and to 
provide for the more effective suppression 
of the touting evil. 

The Madras Medical Registration 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act IV 
of 1943), (February 13, 1943) :—To pro¬ 
vide for the constitution of an Executive 
Committee of the Madras Medical Coun¬ 
cil, to raise the fee levied for registration 
of medical practitioners from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20, to levy a fee of Rs. 5 for the regis¬ 
tration of practitioners registered else¬ 
where in British India or for the regis¬ 
tration of a registered practitioner under 
a new name and to define the functions 
of a Committee of the Council while 
making an enquiry under the principal 
Act. 

The Presidency Towns Insolvency 
(Madras Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras 
Act V of 1943) (February 13, 1943) 
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To make the Official Assignee and his 
establishment part of the staff of the 
High Court and to authorize the transfer 
to the account of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment of all moneys likely to be surplus 
in the hands of the Official Assignee 
without impairing in any way the rights 
of persons having claims against those 
moneys. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
(Amendment ) Act, 1943 (Madras Act VI 
of 1943). ( February 2'2, 1913) To amend 
section 84 (1) of the principal Act so aH 
to enable municipal councils to levy the 
property tax on lands used exclusively 
for agricultural purposes at a rate higher 
than that at which property tax is levied 
by them on buildings. 

The Madras Court of Small Causes 
(Validation of Proceedings) Act, 1913 
(Madras Act VII of 1943), (February £8, 
1943) ;—To validate the proceedings and 
acts of the Court of Small Causes of 
Madras during the period from the 13th 
April, 1942 to the 13th June, 1942 (both 
days inclusive) when the Court was 
located outside the Presidency-town of 
Madras. 

The Madras Finance Act, 1943 (Mad¬ 
ras Act, VIII of 1943). (March 14, 
1943) 1 To reduc e the General Sales Tax 

ayaide for the year 1943-44. The Act 
as since been repealed by the Madras 
Finance (No, 2) Act, 1943. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation!, Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1943 (Madras Act IX of 1943) 
(March 13, 1948) -.—To provide that Where 
a creditor does not furnish to the Debt 
Conciliation Board a statement of the 
debt due to him by a debtor as required 
by section 10 (1), the debt itself is not 
discharged but that the creditor should 
challenge the accuracy of the particulars 
as to the debt given in the debtor’s 
application. 

The Annamalai University (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act X of 1943) 
(May S', 1948) To amend the princi¬ 
pal Act bo as to enable the Vice-Chance¬ 
llor to hold anticipatory elections to 
University bodies not earlier than two 
months from the date of their reconsti¬ 
tution. 

The Madras City Municipal (Amend¬ 
ment) A.ct 1913 (Madras Act XI of 
1943), (June 8, 1913) :- To amend Bection 
91 of the principal Act so as to prohibit 
the Corporation of Madras from con¬ 
sidering any proposals for the amend¬ 
ment of the establishment schedule of 
the Corporalion of Madras except at 
the instance of itB Commissioner. 

The Indian Lunacy (Madras Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943 ( Madras Act XII of 
1943), (May 17, 1948) 'To provide also 


for the temporary discharge of lunatics 
who have been detained under the pro¬ 
visions of section 7 or 10 of the princi¬ 
pal Act when such discharge is necessary 
in the interest of the health of the 
lunatics. 

The Madras Local Boards (Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1943 Madras Act XIII of 
1918). (June 28, 1943) To make specific 
provision in section 63 of the principal 
Act for the resumption of control over 
endowments which have been transferred 
to district boards under that section and 
also to provide that the rent value of laudB 
in proprietary estates should be fixed 
once in three years. 

The Madnapalle Tuberculosis Sana¬ 
torium (Regulation rf Buildings) Act, 
1943 (Madras Act XIV of 1943 ), (June 
27, 1943 ):—To provide for the control 
of the construction of buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Tuberoulosis Sana¬ 
torium at Madanapalle, and for the ex¬ 
clusion, modification or restriction of 
enactments relating to public health 
from or in such neighbourhood. 

The Madras Agriculturists Relief 
(Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act XV 
of 1948 ( August 4, 1943) To validate 
certain rules under the Act enabling 
the parties concerned to apply to the 
court for a declaration of the amount of 
the debt as scaled, down due by the 
debtor and to prefer an appeal againBt 
such declaration and certain orders of 
the court. 

The Madras Stamp (Increase of 
Duties) Act, 1943 (Madras Act XVI of 
1943 (September 28, 1943 ) :—To in¬ 
crease tire taxation leviable in this Pro¬ 
vince as an anti-inflationary measure. 
The stamp duty payble has been dou¬ 
bled in the case of certain instruments 
which are exclusively or principally 
connected with business and raised by 
fifty per cent in certain other cases. 

The Madras Finance (No. 2) Act, 
1943 (Madras Act XVII of 1943 ) 
(September 8, 1943 ) :—(i) To amend 
the Madras Betting Tax Act, 1935, so 
as to raiBe the maximum of the to¬ 
talizator tax and the tax on bets made 
with bookmakers from 4 and 0J per 
cent; and (ii) to amend the Madras 
General SalrH Tax Act, 1939, with effect 
from 1-10-1943, so as to restore the 
original rate of Rs, 5 a month in the 
case of dealers whose turnover is between 
Its. 10,000 and-Rs. 20,000 and to raise 
the rate to 1 per rent of the turnover 
where it exceeds Rs. 20,000. 

The Madras Irrigation Works (Re¬ 
pairs. Improvement and Construction) Act 
1943 (Madras Act XVIII of 1943) 
(September 29, 1943) To authorize the 
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Government to repair and improve any 
existing irrigation works and to construct 
new initiation works on private lands 
(the cost being met by tiio Government 
in the first instance and recovered later 
from the person concerned) and also to 
supply water from Government irriga¬ 
tion works and to charge fees for such 
supfily. 

The Madras Pawnbrokers Bill. 1940 :— 
To regulate and control the bnsinees of 
pawnbrokers in the province of Madras. 

The Madras Village Panchayata Bill 
1910 : —To make better provision in 
a separate enactment for the administra¬ 
tion of village ali'.tirs by panchayata. 

The Madras Local Boards (Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1941 To remove 
panchayata from the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920 and confine tile 
operation of the Act to district boards 
and to make certain other amendments 
to the Act either for the purpose of 
removing certain difficulties encountered 
in working the Act or for the purpose 
of improving the administration of 
district boards. 

The Madias Industrial Dispute Bill. 
1942) : —To make provision for the pro¬ 
motion of peaceful nod amicable settle¬ 
ment of Industrial disputes by concilia¬ 
tion and tubttiaiion. 

The Criminal Tribes (Madras Amend¬ 
ment) Bill 1943) To make certain 
amendmenta to the Criminal Tubes Act, 
1924, which arc considered necessary by 
the experience gained so far in the 
working of the Act and to libelalizc the 
provisions of the Act wherever possible. 

The Madras Restriction of Habitual 
Offenders Bill, 1943: —'1 o provide for the 
application of the provisions of the 
Criminal Tribes Act, 1921, to individual 
habitual offenders, so that where neces¬ 
sary, restrictions may be placed on the 
movements of such offenders or a duty 
laid on them to nobly their residences, 
etc., as provided in that Act, 

J he Madras (lo-operatire Societies 
(Amendment) Bill. 1913 :—To amend the 
principal Act with a view to facilitate 
the recovery of sums duo to co-operative 
sooieiies in Orissa from members of such 
societies residing in this Province. 

The Madras Proprietory Estates' 
Village Service and Hereditary Village- 
officers (Amendment ) Bill, 1949 To allow 
the minor, registered as heir to a village- 
officer under the two principal Acts, a 
period of five years from the termination 
of his war service to qualify himself for 
the office. 

The Tambaram Tuberculosis Sana¬ 
torium (.Regulation of Building) Bill. 

1943 :—To provide for the control of 


the construction of buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Tuberculosis Sana¬ 
torium at Tambaram, and for the 
exclusion, modification or restriction of 
enactments relating to public health from 
or in Bucli neighbourhood. 

The. Annamalai University ( Second 
Amendmenti Bill, 1943 To amend the 
| principal Act so as to secure the more 
|.efficient working of the Act, the main 
I charges being abolition of the Academic 
. Council, alteration of the constitution of 
the Senate so as to make it a more 
representative body, grant of effective 
powers to the Vice-Chancellor, etc. 

I The Madras Public Health (Amend- 
i ment) Bill, 1943 : —'to amend the Madras 
i Public Health Act, 1939, for the purpose 
i of making Separate provision for the 
| treatment and control of leprosy, which 
I is now regulated, along with other infec- 
l tious diseiises, by the provisions of 
; Chapter VI1 of the Act. 

, The Madrus Estates Land (Tempo- 
| rury Amendment) Bill, 1943: —'lo pro¬ 
vide for the temporary assignment, sub¬ 
ject to certain conditions, of waste lands 
situated in estates for periods ranging 
from 3 to 5 years for the cultivation of 
food cropa during the present emergency. 

The Andhra University ( Amendment ) 
Bill, 1043 To remove the prohibition 
imposed by fipetion 20 fe) of the Andhra 
1 University (Second Amendment) Act, 
i 19-12, in the case of vacancies in seats 
I on the Syndicate and the Financo Com* 

| mittee to which nominations are made 
; by the Chancellor. 

The Madras University (Amendment) 

: Bill, 1943:-' Jo enable the Madias Uni- 
| vcisity to institute, maintain and manage 
! colleges and laboratories of Us own out- 
j side the limitB of the University and to 
confer degrees and other academic riis- 
I tioctiona on students who have perused 
approved courses of study in such col¬ 
leges ami laboratories and passed the 
prescribed examinations. 

Govt of United Provinces 

The United Provinces Tenancy ( Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1942, ( December 4,' 1942 ) 

To remove the hardship felt by the 
smaller landlords, permanent tenure 
holders and under-proprietors on . joining 
the military, naval or air services of the 
Crown by not being able to let out 
their khudkasht without allowing the 
tenants to rtquire hereditary rights. 

The United Provinces Famine Relief 
Fund (Amendment) Act, 1943, (January 
22, 1943 ):—To provide that if. in the 
subsequent year the balance in the 
Famine Belief Fund has reached tho 
limit of 55 lakhs, the deficiency occurring 
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in the previous year need not be made 
good. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (February 28, 
1913)\ —To enable the district boards 
suffering considerable decrease in the 
income from local rate to increase the 
local rate. 

The Court Fees (United Provinces) 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (March 2, 
1943) :—To delete the provision made by 
the Court Fees (United Provinces Amend¬ 
ment) Act 1941, for the fees to be paid 
in the United Provinces in respect of 
certain applications and appeals under 
the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939 (IV of 
1939i as the Motor Vehicles (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1942, (XX of 1942) overrode 
the provisions of Clause (b) of Section 8 
of the Court Fees (United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1941. 

The United Provinces Tenancy (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943, (April 3, 1943 ) 'i'o 
remove the difficulties felt by persons in 
the military, naval or air services of the 
Crown holding land jointly with others 
In sub-letting of holdings and to exempt 
such persons from the penalty provided 
for in Sub-Section (1) of Section 171 of 
the U. P. Tenancy Act, 1939. 

The United Provinces Tenancy (Se¬ 
cond Amendment) Act, 1943, (April 7, 
1948) :—'i’o allow Government to fix 
from time to time the sale price of re¬ 
ceipt books kept for sale to land-holders 
for use in granting receipts for every 
payment made to them on account of 
rente of sayars, at a rate not exceeding 
the cost of production. 

The United Provinces Maintenance 
and Restoration of Order ( Indemnity) 
Act. 1943, ( April 9, 1943) : —To protect 

Government servants who in connection 
with the movement designed to paralyse 
Government launched by the CongresB 
party in August., 1942, were obliged, in 
some instances, by the imperative need 
of restoring order in the interests of the 
defence of India, to take measures not 
covered by a provision of law. 

The United Provinces Entertainment 
and Betting Tax (War Surcharge) Act, 
1943, (July 7, 1943) To empower Govern¬ 
ment to impose a surcharge to a maxi¬ 
mum of one hundred per cent on the 
present rate of tax to check inflationary 
tendencies. 

The Court Fees (United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1943, ( July 8, 1943) : — 
To enable Government to impose a sur¬ 
charge of approximately 25% on all court 
fees leviable under the Court Fees Act 
(VII of 1870) with a view to combat 
inflation. 

The Indian Stamp ( United Provinces 


Amendment) Act, 1943, (July 18, 1943) :— 
To enable Government to impose a sur¬ 
charge of approximately 25 per cent on 
all stamp duties leviable under the Indian 
Stamp Act (II of 1899) with a view to 
combat inflation. 

United Provinces Encumbered Estates 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (September 7, 
1943) Empowering the Commissioners 
instead of the Board of Revenue to de¬ 
cide the appeals under the United Pro¬ 
vinces Encumbered Estates Act, 1934. 
with a view to expedite the disposal of 
cases under the Act and to enable the 
Board to correct mistakes, etc., in the 
liquidation awards declared final by the 
Collectors. 

Government of Central Provinces 
and Berar 

From November 1, 1942, to September 30, 
1943 

The Berar Land Revenue Code (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1942, (I of 1943), (December 
29, 1942) :— To extend the term of ‘‘settle¬ 
ment” in Berar from 40 years to 45 years 
so as to avoid the necessity of starting 
settlement operations during the present 
period. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of General Elections to 
Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 1942, 
(XV of 1942). (December 31, 1942) :— To 
provide for the postponement of General 
Elections to Local Boards nntill the 
termination of the present war and for 
such period thereafter as the Provincial 
Government may, by notification, direct. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of Elections (Municipal 
Committees and Notified Area Commi¬ 
ttees) ( Amendment' Act, 1942, (XVI of 
1942), (December 31, 1942) :— To provide 
for the postponroent of General Elections 
in Urban areas until the termination of 
the present war and for such period 
thereafter as the Provincial Government 
may, by notification direct. 

Government of Bihar 

The Bihar Municipal (Temporary 
Extension of Term of Office), Act, 1942, 
(Bihar Act IX of 1942, (November 28, 

1942) 'lo secure power to postpone for 
the duration of the war all general 
elections in municipalities by extending 
the term of office of municipal com¬ 
missioners and other officers of muni¬ 
cipalities. 

The Bihar Public Demands Recovery 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (Bihar Act I of 

1943) , (March 11, 1943) To provide for 
the recovery as a public demand of 
arrear dues payable under the Dehri- 
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Sasararo Electrification Scheme and 
Dehri-Sasaram Lilt Irrigation Scheme. 

The Bihar Refund of Cess ( Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1943, (Bihar Act II of 1943), 
{March IS, 1043) : —To allow refunds of 
cess to landlords in respect of rents 
reduced under the Bihar Tenancy Act, 
1885, the Champaran Agrarian (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1938, the Kosi Diara (Reduc¬ 
tion of Settled Rents) Act, 19.19, and the 
Cess Act, 1880, where the effect of the 
operation of these Acts has beeu to 
reduce the 'money rent of a holding 
below the figure that was adopted as the 
basis of the last cess revaluation of the 
estate. 

The Bihar Maintenance and Restora¬ 
tion of Order ( Indemnity) Act, 1943, 
(Bihar Act III of 1943), (April 9, 
1943) :—To afford protection to officers 
of Government who were, during the 
civil disturbances of August, 194*2, 

obliged by the imperative need of restor¬ 
ing order, in the interests of the defence 
of India, to take measures not covered 
by a provision of law. 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
(Amendment) Act 1943, (Bihar Act IV of 
1943 ), July IS, 1943 ) To give 

statutory recognition to the sugarcane 
varieties advisory Committee and to 

empower Government to declare that 
particular varieties of plant cane or ratoon j 
cane are unsuitable for use by factories j 
in specified areas. 

The Patna City Mvncipaltty ( Emer - ; 
gency Assessment and Recovery of 

Taxes) Act 1943, (Bihar Act V of 

1943), (August G, 1943) To remove the 
difficulties caused by the destruction dur¬ 
ing the civil disturbances of August, 1942, 
of a part of the records of the Patna 
City Municipality, by empowering munici¬ 
pal commissioners to reconstruct both the 
ariear and current demands in a suit¬ 
able manner. 

The Bihar Village Collective Respon¬ 
sibility Act, 11143, (Bihar Act VI of 
1943 ), (August 11, 1941) To give 

statutory recognition to the organisa¬ 
tion of village patrols acting under head¬ 
men appointed by the District Magistrate 
for tbe guarding of lines of communica¬ 
tions and Government property which 
were extensively damaged during the 
civil disturbances of August, J942. 

The Bihar Criminl Law (Industrial 
Areas), Amendment Act 1943, (Bihar 
Act VII of 1943), (September 1, 1943 :— 

To cheek the thefts of certain articles, 


particularly iron and steel, from mines, 
railways and other industrial places 
which have become very f common in 
Bihar. 

Govt of N. W. F. Province 

The N.-W, F. P, Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Amendment) Act, 1943, (August 
l s', 1943), (H, Els Assent August 86, 
1943) To authorise the Provincial 
Government to prescribe the form of 
token and for the* issue thereof and their 
duplicates. 

The N ■- IP. F. P, Village Council 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (August IS, 1943). 
(H, E.'s Assent August 86. 1943, :— 
To authorise the Provincial Government 
to extend tbe life of village councils 
and the term of office of councillors. 

The N.- W. F. P. Pre-emption ( Amend¬ 
ment ) Act, 1943, (August 18, 1943), 

( H. E.'s Assent August 88. I943i 
To bring the N.-W. F. P. Pre-emption 
Act into lino with the N.- W- F. P. Mu¬ 
slim Person! Law (Shariat) Application 
Act 1935. 

The N.- W. F. P War Services (Ex¬ 
emption from ( Disqualification) Act , 
194-3, (August IS, 1943). (H. E.’s 

Assent. August 86, 1943 :—To re-enact 
and consolidate the N.-W. F. P. War 
Services (Exemption from disqualifica¬ 
tion) Act, 1940, and the N.-W F. P. 
War Services Exemption from disquali¬ 
fication) Ordinance 1943. 

The N.-W. B. P. legislative Assem¬ 
bly Speaker's and Deputy Speaker's 
Salaries (Amendment) Act, 1943, Au- 
(gust 18, 1943), (H. E.'s Assent August 
36, 1943 ) .—To increase the salaries of 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker. 

The N. W. F. P. Ministers' Salaries 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (August 

18, 1943), (H. E.'s Assent August 26, 
1943) To increase the salaries of the 
Hon’blo the Chief Minister and Hon’ble 
Ministers and to provide suitable convey¬ 
ances for them at Government cost. 

The N. W. F. P. Legislative Ass¬ 
embly (Members' Allowances) (Amendment) 
Act. 1943, (August 27, 1943), (H. E.’s 

Assent September 12, 1943 ) : —To in¬ 
crease the amount of daily allowances 
admissible to the Members of the N. W. 
F. P. Legislative Assembly. 

The N, W. F. P. Trade Employees 
Bill :—Introduced on August 18, 1943, 
and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. 
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Congress Responsibilities for August Disturbances 1942-43 
Gandhiji’s Letters to Wavell 

“Quit India” Stand Explained 

“The Congress and I are wholly innocent of the charges brought against us” 
says Gandhiji. in a letter to H. E. Lord Wavell, dated, February 17, 1944, in which 
Gandhiji asked for un impartial tribunal to enquire into the charges made by the 
Government. 

Warning the British in high places against self-satisfaction at the present 
state of affairs, Gandhiji says: "Promises for the future are valueless. Present 
performance is the need of the moment if a bloodier war is to be avoided in the 
future. Therefore, real war effort must mean satisfaction of Indies demands." 

In his last letter to the Viceroy, dated April 9, replying to the Viceroy’s letter 
in which Lord Wavell called upon the Oniigrcss to abandon non-co-operation, 
Gandhiji says : “1 agree with you that whilst, yon hold the views expressed in 
your letter under reply the proper place for one like mo is Government’s prison, 
and unless there is a change of heart, view and policy on the part of Government, 
I am content to remain your prisoner.” 

The correspondence between Gandhiji and the Viceroy, which took place in 
February, March and April 1914, was released for publication in the month of June. 

Text of Correspondence 

Gandiiiji’s Demand for Impartial Tribunal 

The following is the text of the correspondence: 

Detention Camp. Feb. 17. 1944, 

Dear friend, 

Although I have not had the pleasure of meeting yon, I address you on 
purpose as 'Dear friend.’ I am looked upon by the representatives of the British 
Government as a great, if not the greatest enemy of the British. Since I regard 
myself as a friend and servant, of humanity including the British, in token of 
my goodwill 1 call you, the foremost representative of the British in India, my 
friend.' 

I have received, in common with some others, a notice informing for the first 
time why T am detained, and conferring On me the right of representation against 
my detention. I have duly sent my reply, but I hsve bb yet heard nothing from 
the Government. A reminder too has gone after a wait of thirteen days. 

I have said some only have received notices, because, out of six of us in this 
camp, only three have received them. I presume that all will receive them in due 
course. But my mind is filled with the suspicion that tho notices have been sent 
as a matter of form only, and not with any intention to do justice. I do not wish 
to burden this letter with argument. I repeat what I snid in the correspondence 
with your predecessor, that the Congress and I are wholly innocent of the charges 
brought against us. Nothing but an impartial tribunal lo investigate the 

Government case, and the Oougrcss case against the Government, will bring out 
the truth. 

‘'Self-Batisfa<;tion Hopes III" 

The speeches recently made on behalf of tho Government in the Assembly on 
the release motion, and the gagging older on Bhri. Sarojiui Devi, I consider to be 
playing with fire. 1 distinguish between defeat of Japanese arms and Allied victory. 
The latter must carry with it the deliverance of India from the foreign yoke. The 
Bpirit of India demands complete freedom from all foreign dominance and would 
therefore resist Japanese yoke iqualiy with British or any other. The Congresa 

represents that spirit in full measure. It has grown to he an institution whose 

rootH have gone deep down into the Indian soil. I was, therefore, staggered to 
read that the Government were satisfied with things bb they were going. Had they 
not got from among the Indian people the men and money they wanted 7 Was 

not the Government machinery running smooth ? This self-satisfaction bodes ill 
for Britain, ludia and the world if it does not quickly give place to a searching of 
hearts in British high places. 

Promises for the future are valueless in the face of the world (struggle in 
which the fortunes of all nations and therefore, of the whole of humanity are 
involved. Present performance is the peremptory need of the moment if tho war 
is to end iu world peace aud not be a preparation for another war bloodier than 
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the present, if indeed, there can be a bloodier one. Therefore, real war effort must 
mean satisfaction of India's demand, “Quit India” only gives vivid expression 
to that demand, and has not the sinister and poisonous meaning attributed to it 
without warrant by the Government of India. The expression is charged with the 
friendliest feeling for Britain in terms of the whole of humanity. 

I have done. I thought that, if I claim to be a friend of the British, as I do, 
nothing should deter me from sharing my deepest thoughts with you. It is no 
pleasure for me to be in this camp, where all my creature comforts are supplied 
without any effort on my part, when 1 know that millions outside are starving for 
want of food. But I should feel utterly helpless if I went out and missed the 
food by which alone living becomes worth-while. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 


Viceroy’s Letter 


Viceroy’s Camp, India. 

Nagpur, 25th. Feb. 1944, 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I thank you for your letter of February l?th. You will by now have received 
the reply to your representation, I am sorry to bear that three of those in the 
Aga Khan’s Palace have not received notices. This will be looked into at once. 

I expect you have seen in the papeis reports of the speech I made to the 
Legislature on the same day on which you wrote that letter. This states my point 
of view und I need not repeat what I said then. I enclose a copy for your con¬ 
venience if you wish to read it, 

I take this opportunity to express to von deep sympathy from my wife and 
myself at the death of Mrs. Gandhi. We understand what this Iobb must mean to 
you after so many years of companionship. 

Yours sincerely, 

Kd. Wavoll, 

Gandhijt'a Reply 

Tribute to Shri Kasturba 


Dear friend, 

I must thuik you for your prompt reply 


Detention Camp. March 9. 1944. 


my letter of 17th. February. 


At the outset I send you and Lady VVavell my thanks for your kind condolences 
on the death of my wife. Though for her sake I have welcomed her death as 
bringing freedom from living agony, l feel the loss more than t had thought 1 
should. We were a couple outside the ordinary. It was in 1906 that, by muiual 
consent and after unconscious trials, we definitely adopted self-restraint as a rule 
of life. To my great joy tills knit us together as never before. We ceased to be 
two different entities. Without my wishing it, she chose to lose herself in me. 
The result was she became truly my better half. She was a woman always of 
very strong will which in our early days I used to mistake for obstinacy. But 
that strong will enabled her to become, quite unwittingly, my teacher in the art 
and practice of non-violent non-co-operation. The practice began with my own 
family. When T introduced it in 1906 in the political field it came to be known 
by the more comprehensive and specially coined name of tiatyagraha. When the 
course of Indian imprison merits commenced in South Africa, Chri Kaatnrba was 


among the civil resisters. She went through greater physical trials than I. 
Although she had gone through several imprisonments, she did not take kindly to 
the present incarceration during which all creature comforts were at her disposal. 
My arrest simultaneously wiih that of many otherB and her own immediately 
following, gave her a great shock and embittered her. She was wholly unprepared 
for my arrest. I had assured her that the Government trusted my non-violence 
and would not avrest me unless 1 courted arrest myself. Indeed, the nervous 
shock was so great that after her arrest she developed violent diarrhoea and. hut 
for the attention that Dr. Hushila Nayar, who was arrested at the Bame time as the 
deceased, was aide to give her, she might have died before joining me in this 
detention camp, where my presence soothed her'.and the diarrhoea stopped without 
any further medicament. Not so the bitterness. It led to fretfulness ending in 
painfully slow dissolution of the body. 

(2) In the light of the foregoing you will perhaps understand the pain I felt 
when I read in the papers the statement made on behalf of the Government, which 
I hold was an unfortunate departure from truth regarding her who was precious 
to me beyond measure. I ask you please to send for and read the complaint in 
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the matter which I have forwarded to the Additional Secretary to the Government 
of India (Home Department), Truth is said to be the first and the heaviest casualty 
in war. How I wish in this war it could be otherwise in the case of the Allied 
Powers, 

(3) I now come to your address, which you delivered before the Legislature 
and of which you have kindly sent me a copy. When the newspapers containing 
the address were received, I was by the bedside of the deceased. Hiiri Mirahai read 
to me the Associated Press report. But my mind was elsewhere. Therefore, the 
receipt of your speech in a handy form was most welcome. 1 have now rend it 
with all the attention it deserves. Having gone through it, ! feel drawn to offer a 
fow remarks, all the more so as you have observed that the views expressed by you 
need not be regarded as final. May this letter lead to a reshaping of some 
of them. 

(4) In the middle of page two you speak of the welfare of the Indian 
peoples.” 1 have seen in some Viceregal pronouncements the inhabitants of India 
being referred to as the people of India. Are the two expressions synonymous ? 

British Policy and “Quit India” demand 

(5) At page 13, referring to the attainment of self-government by India, you 
say, “I am absolutely convinced not only that the above represents the genuine 
desire of the British people, but that they wish to see an early realisation of it. 
It is qualified only at present, by an absolute determination to let nothing stand in 
the way of the earliest possible defeat of Germany and Japan ; and by a resolve to 
see that in the solution of tire constitutional problem full account is taken of the 
interests of those who have loyally supported us in the war and at, all other 
times—the soldiers who have served the common cause ; tbo people who have 
worked with us ; the Rulers and the populations of the States to whom we are 

pledged ; the minorities who have trusted us to see that they get a fair deal. 

But until the two main Indian parties at. least can come to terms, 1 do not see 
any immediate hope of progress.” Without reasoning it out, 1 venture to give my 
paraphrase of your pronouncement. “We, tho British, shall stand by the Indian 
soldier, whom we have brought into being and trained for consolidating our rule 
and position in India, and who, by experience, «e have found can effectively help 
us in our wavs against other nations. Wo shall also stand by the Rulers of the 
Indian States, many of whom are our creation and all of whom owe their present 
position to us, even when these Rulers curb or actually crush the spirit of the 
people whom they rule. Similarly shall wo stand by the minorities whom we too 
have encouraged and used against the vast majority when the latter have at all 
attempted to resist our ride. It, makes no difference that the majority seek to 
replace it by a rule of the will of the people of India taken us a whole, And in 
no case will we transfer power unless Hindus and Muslims come to us with an 
agreement among themselves ” The position taken up in the paragraph quoted and 
interpreted is no now thing. I regard the situation thus envisaged as hopeless, 
and I claim in this to represent the thought of the man in tho street Out of the 
contemplation of this hopelessness was born the anguished cry of “Quit India,” 
What 1 see happening in this country day after day provides a complete vindica¬ 
tion of the ‘‘Quit India” formula ns defined by mo in my considered writings. 

(6) I note as I read your speech that yon do not regard the sponsors of the 
formula of “Quit India” as outcasts to be shunned by society. You believe them 
to be high-minded persons. Then, treat them as such and trust their interpretation 
of their own formula and you cannot go wrong. 

Withdrawal of August resolution 

(7) After developing the Grippe offer you have said at page 16 in the middle 

paragraph.“The demand for release of those leaders who are in detention is an 

utterly barren one until there is some sign, on their part of willingness to co-operate. 
It needs no consultation with any one or anything but their o,vn conscience for 
anyone of those under detention to decide whether he will withdraw from the 

Quit India’ Resolution and the policy which had tragic consequences and will 
co-operate in the great tasks ahead.” Then again, reverting to the same subject 
you say on pages li) and 20 : “ ['here is an important element which stands aloof ; 
I recognise how much ability aud high-mindedness it contains ; but I deplore its 
present policy and methods as barren and unpractical. 1 should like to have the 
co-operation of this element in solving the present and the future problems of 
India, Lf its leaders feel that they cannot consent to take part in the present 
Government of India, they may Btiil be able to assist in considering future pro- 
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blems. But I see no reaaon to release Uiobo responsible for the deelarati>on of 
August 8th, 1942, until 1 am convinced that the policy of non-co-operation and 
even of obstruction baa been withdrawn—not in sackcloth and ashes, that helps no 
one—hut in recognition of a mistaken and unprofitable policy." 

“Put Me In Touch With Working Committee" 

(8) I am surprised that you, an eminent soldier and man of affairs, should 
hold such an opinion. How can the withdrawal of a resolution, arrived at jointly 
by hundreds of men and women after much debating and careful consideration, 
he a matter ol individual conscience ? A resolution jointly undertaken can ho 
honourably, conscientiously and properly withdrawn only alter joint discussion and 
deliberation. Individual conscience may come into play after this necessary step, 
not before. Is a prisoner ever free to exoreiBe bis conscience? 1 b it just and 
proper to expect lim to do so? 

(9) Again, you recognise “much ability and high-mindedness" in those who 
represent the Congress organisation and then deplore their present policy and 
methods as "barren and unpractical." Does'not the second statement cancel the 
first ? Able and high-minded men may come to erroneous decisions, but I have 
not hetore heard such people’s policy and methods being described as “barren and 
unpractical." Is it not up to you to discuss the pros and eons of their policy with 
them before pronouncing judgment, specially when they are also admittedly 
representatives of millions of their people ? Does it become an all-powerful 
Government to lie afraid of tho constqtiemes of releasing unarmed men and women 
with a hacking only ot men and women equally unarmed and even pledged to 
non-violence ? Moreover, why should you hrsitnt.o to put me in touch with the 
Working Committee members so ns to enable me to know their minds and 
reactions ? 

(10) Then you have talked of the “tragic consequences" of the ‘Quit India* 
resolution. 1 have said enough in my reply to the Government pamphlet “Congress 
Responsibility etc,” combating the charge that the Congress wub responsible for 
those consequences, f commend the pamphlet and ray reply to your attention, 
if you have not already seen them. Hava I would just liko to emphasise what 1 
have already said. Had Government stayed action till they had studied ray 
speeches and t.hcHe of the members of the Working Committee history would have 
beet) written differently. 

(11) You have made much of the fact that your Executive Council it) 
predominantly Indian. Surely, their being Indians no more makes them representa¬ 
tives of India than non-Indians. Conversely, it ih quite conceivable that a non- 
Indian may lie a true representative of India it he is elected by the vote of the 
Indian people. It would give no satisfaction even if tbe bead of the Indian 
Government was a distinguished ludinn not chosen by tbe free vote of the people. 

Indian Soldiers Not “Volunteers” 

(12) Even you, I am 6orry, have fallen into the common error of describing 
the Indian forces as having been recruited by “voluntary enlistment,” A person 
who takes to soldiering as a profession will enlist himself whatever he gets his 
market wage. Voluntary enlistment has come to bear by association a meaning 
much higher than that which attaches to an enlistment like that of the Indian 
soldier. Were those who carried out the orders at tbe Jallianwala massacre 
volunteers ? The very D dian soldiers who have been taken out of India and are 
showing unexampled bravery will bn ready to point their rifles unerringly at their 
own countrymen at the orders of the British Government, their employers. Will 
they deserve the honourable name of volunteers ? 

Viceroy Invited To Meet Detained Leaders 

(13) You are Jlying all over India. You have not hesitated to go among the 
skeletons of Bengal. May 1 suggest an interruption in your scheduled flights and 
descent upon Ahimdnagar and the Agn Khan's Fnlace in order to probe the hearts 
of your captives ? We are all friends of the British, however much we may 
criticise the Briiish Government and system in India. If you can but trust, you 
will find us to be tbe greatest helpers in the fight agaiiiBt Nazism, Fascism, 
Japnnism and the like. 

(14) Now I revert to your letter of the 25th February. Shii Mirabel and I 
have received replies to our representations. The remaining inroateB have received 
their notices. The reply received by me 1 regard an a mockery, tire one received 
by Shri Mirabai as an insult. According to the report of the Home Member’* 
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answer to a question in the Central Aseembly, the replies received by us seem to 
be no replies He is reported to hsve said that the stage ''for the review of the 
cases had not yet arrived. Government at present were only receiving representa¬ 
tions from prisoners.” If their representations in reply to the Government notices 
are to bo considered merely by the Executive that imprisoned them without trial, 
it will amount to a farce and an eye-wash, meant perhaps for foreign consumption', 
but not as any indication of a desire to do justice. 

Detention Of Shri Mirahen 

My views are known to the Government. I may be considered an impossible 
man—though altogether wrongly, 1 would protest. But what about Shri Mirabai ? 
As you know, she is tbe daughter of an Admiral and former Commander-in-Cliief 
of theBe waters. But she left the life of ease and chose instead to throw in her 
lot with me. tier patents, recognising her urge to come to me, gave her their 
full blessings. Bite spends her time in the service of the masses. She went to 
Orissa at my request to understand the plight of the people of that benighted 
laud. The Government was hourly expecting Japanese invasion. Papers were to 
be removed or burnt, Hnd withdrawal of the civil authority from the coast was 
being contemplated. Shri Mirabai made Chaudwar (Cuttack) airfield her head¬ 
quarters, and the local military commander was glad of the help she could give 
him. Later she wont to Mew Delhi and saw General Hr Allen Hartley and General 
Moleaworth, who both appreciated her work and greeted her aa one of their owu 
class and caste. It therefore baffles me to understand Iter incarceration. The only 
reason for burying her alive, so far as I can see, ia that she has committed the 
crime of associating herself with me. I suggest your immediately releasing her, 
your seeing her and then deciding I may aitd that she ia not yet free from the 
pain for the alleviation of which the Government sent Capt. Bimcox at. my request. 
It would be a tragedy if ahe became permanently disabled in detention. I have 
mentioned Shri Mirobai’a ease because it ia typically unjust. 

(15) I apologise to you for a letter which has gone beyond the length I had 
prescribed for my-elf. It has also become very personal ami very unconventional. 
That, however, is the way my loyally to friends works. I have written without 
reservation. Your letter and your speech have given me the opening. For the sake 
of India, England and humanity I hope you will treat this as au honest and 
friendly if candid response to your speech. 

(16) Years ago while teaching the boys and girls of Tolstoy Farm in South 
Africa I happened to read to them Word worth's “Character of the Happy Warrior.” 
It recurs to mo as I an) writing to yon. It will delight my heart to realise that 
warrior in you. There will be little difference between the manners and methods of 
the Axis Powers and the Allies if the war is to resolve itself into a mere trial of 
brute strength. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

Bd. M. K. Gandhi. 

Lord Wavell’s Letter 

The Viceroy's House, New Delhi, March 28, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I have your letter or March 9th. You will receive a separate reply from the 
Home Secretary on your com plain t about Mr. Butler’s answer to a qmstion in 
the House of Commons. 1 can only say that I deeply regret if you arc left with 
the impression that the Government ol India have been unsympathetic in the 
matter of Mrs. Gaudhi's illness. Miss Slade’s case will be exomioed in the light of 
what you say about her. 

I do not think it profitable that we should enter into lengthy argument, and 
do not propose to answer in detail the points you raise in your letter. But. I think 
it best to give you a clear statement of my views od the future development of 
India and the reasons for your present detention. 

The draft declaration of H. M. G. which Sir Stafford Cripps brought to India 
stated in unmistakable terms tho intention of II. M. G. to give India self-govorn- 
ment under a constitution of her own devising, arrived at by agreement between 
the principal elements. I need hardly ssy that I am in entire accord wiih that 
aim, and only seek tho best means to implement it without delivering India to 
confusion and turmoil. Much wisdom and spirit of goodwill and compromise 
will be required to arrive at tho right solution, but with good leadership 1 am sure 
• solution can be found. 
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Criticism of Congress Policy 

Meanwhile there is much work to be done, particularly in the economic field, 
in preparing India to take her proper place in the modern world. She must be 
ready to welcome change and progress in many hitherto unfamiliar directions and 
to raise the standard of living of her population. Such work is primarily non- 
political ; it may well hasten a political settlement, but cannot await it. It will 
give rise to many new and absorbing problems demanding the best abilities that 
India can bring to bear on them. India cannot be expected to tackle these problems 
in isolation from the rest of the world, or without the aid that Britain can give and 
the services of an experienced administration. But it is work in which leaders of 
all parties can co-operate with the certainty that they are helping the country 
towards the goal of freedom. 

I regret that I must view the present policy of the Congress Party as hin¬ 
dering and forwarding Indian progress to self-government and development. 
During a war in which the success of the United Nations against the Axis Powers 
1 b vital both to India and to the world, as you yourself have recognised, the Wor¬ 
king Committee of Congress declined to co-operate, ordered Congress Ministries to 
resign, and decided to take no part in the administration of the country or in the 
war effort which India was making to assist the United Nations. At the greatest 
crisis of all for India, at a time when Japanese invasion was possible, the Congress 
Party decided to pasB a resolution calling on the British to leave India, which 

could not fail to have the most serious effect On our ability to defend the frontiers 

of India against the Japanese, I am quite char that India’s problems cannot be 
solved by an immediate and complete withdrawal of the British, 

“Cannot Hold congress Guiltless’’ 

I do not accuse you or the Congress Party of any wish deliberately to aid the 
Japanese. But you are loo intelligent a man, Mr. Gandhi, not to have realised 
that the effect of your resolution must be to hamper the prosecution of the war j 

and it is dear to me that you had lost confidence in our ability to defend India, 

and were prepared to take advantage of our suppnssed military straits to gain poli¬ 
tical advantage. I do not see how those responsible for the safety of India could 
have acted otherwise than they did and could have failed to arrest those who 
sponsored the resolution. As to general Congress responsibility for tire disturbances 
which followed, I was, as you know, Commander-iu Chief at the time ; my vital 
lines of communication to the Burma frontier were cut by Congress supporters, in 
the name of the Congress, often using the Congress flag. I cannot therefore hold 
Congress guiltless of what occurred ; and I cannot believe that you, with all your 
acumen and experience, can have been unaware of what was likely to follow from 
your policy. I do not believe that the Congress Party’s action is this matter 
represented the real feeling of India, nor that the Congress attitude of non-co- 
operation represents the opinion of any thing like a majority of India. 

Must Abandon non-co-operation 

To sum up, I believe that with general co-operation we can in the immediate 
future do much to solve India’s economic problems, Rnd can make steady and 
substantial progress towards Indian self-government. I believe that the greatest 
contribution that the Congresg Party can make towards India’s welfare is to aban¬ 
don the policy of non-co-operation, and to join whole-heartedly with the other 
Indian parties and with the British in helping India forward in economic and 
political progress—not by any dramatic or spectacular Btroke but by hard steady 
work towards the end ahead, I think that the greatest service you could do to 
India would be to advise unequivocally such co-operation. 

In the meantime I regard it as my task in the interests of India, of which I 
am a sincere friend, to concentrate all my efforts on bringing this war to a vic¬ 
torious conclusion, and to prepare for India’s advancement after the war. In this 
task I feel I can count on very considerable co-operation from the majority of 
Indians. 

Yours sincerely, 

Bd. Wavell 

Gandhljl’s Last Letter 

Detention camp, April 9, 1944 

Deal' friend, 

I have your letter of 28th March, received by me on the 3rd instant. Please 
accept ray thanks for it. 
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I take up the genera! matter firat. 

You have sent me a frank reply, [ propose to reciprocate your courtesy by 
being perfectly frank. Friendship, to be true, demands frankness even though it 
may sometime appear unpleasant. If anything l say offends you, ploaae accept mj 
apology in advance. 

It is a pity that yon have refused to deal with important points raised it 
my letter. 

Yonr letter is a plea for co-operation by the CongresB in the present ad' 
ministration and failing that in planning fur the future. In my opinion, thif 
required equality between the parties and mutual trust. But equality is absent 
and Government, distrust of the Congress can he seen at every turn. 'J'he result ii 
that suspicion of Government is universal. Add to this the fact that Congressmen 
have no faith in the competence of the Government to ensure India’s future 
good. This want of faith is based upon bitter experience of the past and present 
conduct of the British administration of India. Is it not high time that it co¬ 
operated with the people of India through their elected representatives instead oi 
expecting co-operation from them ? 

August Crisis Created by Government 

All this was implied in the August Resolution. The sanction behind the de¬ 
mand in the resolution was not violence, but self-suffering. Anyone, be he Con¬ 
gressman or other, who acted against this rule of conduct had no authority to 
use the Congress name for his action. But I sen that tins resolution repels you 
as it did Lord Linlithgow. You know that I have joined issue ou the point. I 
have seen nothing since to alter my view. You have been good enough to credit 
me with “intelligence’’ “experience” and “acumen ” Let me say that all these three 
gifts have failed to make me realise that the effect of the Congress resolution 
“must be to hamper prosecution of the war.” The responsibility for what, followed 
the hasty arrest of Congressmen must rest solely on the Government. For, they 
invited the crisis, not the authors of the resolution. 

“Martial Law in The Whole of India” 

You remind me that you were Commander-in-chief at the time. How much 
better it would have been for all concerned if confidence in the immeasurable 
strength of arms had ruled your action instead of fear of a rebellion I Had the 
Government stayed their hand at the time, surely, bloodshed of those months 
would have been avoided. And it is highly likely that the Japanese menace would 
have become a thing of the paBt. Unfortunately it was not to be. And so the menace 
is still with us, and what is more, the Government are pursuing a policy of sup¬ 
pression of liberty and truth. 

I have studied ths latest Ordinance about the detenus, and I recall the 
Rowlatt Act of 1919. It was popularly called the Black Act. As you know, it 
gave rise to an unprecedented agitation. That Act pales into insignificance before 
the series of Ordinances that are being showered from the Viceregal throne. 
Martial Law in effect governs not one province as in 1919, but the whole of India. 
Things are moving from bad to worse. 

You say, “It is clear to me that you had lost confidence in our ability to 
defend India and were prepared to take advantage of our supposed military straits 
to gain political advantage.” I must deny both the charges. I venture to suggest 
that you should follow the golden rule, and withdraw your statement and sus¬ 
pend judgment till you have submitted the evidence in your possession to - an 
impartial tribunal and obtained its verdict. I confess that I do not make the re¬ 
quest with much confidence. For in dealing with Congreasmen and others Govern¬ 
ment have combined the prosecutor, judge and jailor in the samo person and thus 
made proper detence impossible on the part of the accused. Judgments of courts 
are being rendered nugatory by fresh Ordinances. No man’s freedom can be said 
to be safe in this extraordinary situation. You will probably report that it is an 
exigency of the war. I wonder 1 

“India One Vast Prison" 

As I visualise India to-day, it is one vast prison containing four hundred 
million souls. You are its sole custodian. The Government prisons are prisons 
within this prison. 1 agree with you that whilst you hold the views expressed 
in your letter under reply, the proper place for one like me iB a Government 
prison. And unless there is a change of heart, view and policy on the part of 
the Government, I am quite content to remain your prisoner. Only, 1 hope, you 
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will listen to the request made by mo through tbo proper channels to remove mo 
aud my fellow prisoners to some oilier prison whero the cost of our detention need 
not be even one tenth of wh»t it is to-day. 

As to my complaint shoot Mr. Butler’s statement and Inter the Hon. Secre¬ 
tary's, I have received two letters from the Homo Department in reply. I am 
sorry to say, tley have appeared to me highly unsatisfactory. They ignore patent 
facts and betray an obstinate refusal to face truth even on a wholly non-political 
is ue. My correspondence with the Home Deparinnnt continues. I iuvite your 
audition to it, ,f you can spare the time ami arc interested in the subject. 

I am glad and thankful that Shri Mirnhai’g (Miss Blade’s) case is being 
considered in the light of what [ said about her in my letter. 

Gandhi-Linlithgow Correspondence 

The following are the. texts of letters exchanged between Mahatma Gandhi and 
Lord Lintithgou, the previous Viceroy, before the hitter’s de-pai turc from India 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Lord Linlithgow on September 27, 104S, as follows : 

Dear l.ord Linlithgow, 

On the eve of your departure from India I would like to send you a word. 
Of all the high functionaries 1 have had the honour of knowing, none has been 
the cause of such deep sorrow to me as yon iiAve been. It has cut me to the 
quick to have to think of you ns having countenanced untruth, aud that regarding 
one whom you at one time considered as your ft tend. I hope and pray that God 
will some day put it into your heart to realise that yon, a representative of a great 
nation, had been led into a grievous error. 

With good wisheB. I still remain, your friend, M. IC. Qandhi. 

Lord Linlithgow replied (marked " personal") as follows 

Hear Mr. Gandhi, 

l have received your letter of 27th September. 1 am indeed sorry that your 
feelings about any de-da or words of mine should ho as you describe. But I must 
be allowed, as gently as f may, to make plain to you that I am quite unable to 
accept your interpretation of tlio events in question. 

As for the corrective virtues ol time aud rclleetion, evidently they are ubi¬ 
quitous in their operation, aud wisely to he rejected by no man. 

1 am, sincerely, l?d.) Linlithgow. 

Along with those letters, which run to 120 closely typed fullscap sheets, 
Mahatma Gandhi also circulated to his frionds another equally bulky 
pamphlet which was id his reply to tlio Uovernmont publication ontitled 
"Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances, 1942-43.’’ The following is 
the text :— 


Congress Responsibility (or Disturbances 1942-43 

Gandhi’s Reply to Government Indictment 

Detention Camp, 

15th. July, 1943. 

To the Additional Secretary, Homo Department, Government of India, 
New Delhi. 

In reply to my request dated Stb, March Inst for a copy of Government of 
India Publication cut it led “Congress Rcs| oneihility tor the Disturbances 1942-43,” 
I received a copy on I’.lth. April. It contains several corrections marked in red 
ink. Home of them are striking. 

2. I take it that the Government have based the charges made in the publi¬ 
cation against the Congress and myself on the material printed therein and not 
on the evidence wh oh, as stated in the preface, is withheld from the public. 

3. The prefare is brief and is signed by Sir K. Tottenham, Additional 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. It ia dated 13th, 
February last, i.e., three days after the commencement of my recent fast. 
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The date is ominous. Why wag the period of my fast chosen for publishing 
a document in which I am the target ? 

4. The preface commences thug : 

‘‘in response to demands which have reached Government from several sources. 
Government have now prepared a review which brings together a number of facts 
—bearing on the responsibility of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress High Command 
for the disturbances which followed the sanctioning of a mass movement by the 
A. I. C. O. on August 8th. 1942.” 

There is an obvious misstatement here. The disturbances followed not the 
‘‘sanctioning of the mass movement by the A. I. 0. C.” but the arrests made by 
the Government. 

As for the “demands" so far as I am aware, they began soon after the whole* 
sale arrests of principal Congressmen all over India, As the Government are 
aware, in my letters to H. E. the Viceroy, the last being dated 7th. February, 
194J, I had ask'd for proof in Support of my alleged guilt. The evidence now 
produced might have been given to me when 1 raised the question. Had my 
request been complied with, one advantage would certainly have accrued. I would 
have been heard in answer to the charges brought against me. That very process 
would have delayed the fast, and who knowB, if Government had been patient with 
me, it might have even prevented it. 

5. The preface contains the following sentence: "Almost all the facts 
presented in this review are, or should be, already within the knowledge of the 
public.” Therefore, so far as the public are concerned, there wbb no Bitch hurry 
as to require publication of the document during the fast,. 

This train of reasoning lias led me to the inference that it was published in 
expectation of my death which medical opinion must have considered almost a 
certainty. It was feared even during my previous long fasts. 1 hope my inference 
is wholly wrong and the Government had a just and valid reason for choosing 
the time that they did, for the publication of what is after all an indictment of 
the Congress and me. I hope to he pardoned for putting on paper an inference, 
which if true, must discredit the Government. I feel that I am being just to 
them by unburdening myBelf of a suspicion instead of harbouring it and allowing 
it to cloud my judgment about their dealings with me. 

Prosecutor, Policeman and Jailor 

6. I now come to the indictment itself. It reads like a presentation of his 
case by a prosecutor. In the present case the prosecutor happens to be also the 
policeman and jailor. He first arrests and gags his victimB, and then opens his 
case behind their backs. 

7. 1 have read it again and again. I have gone through the numbers of 
Harijan which my companions happened to have with them, and I have come to 
the conclusion that there is nothing in my writings and doings that could have 
warranted the inferences and the innuendoes of which the indictment is full. In 
spite of my desire to Bee myself in my writings as the author has seen me I have 
completely failed. 

8. The indictment opens with a mis-representation. I am said to have 
deplored “the introduction of foreign soldiers into India to sid in India’s defence.” 
In the Harijan article on which the charge is based, I have refused to believe 
that India was to be defended through the introduction of foreign soldiers. If jt 
is India’s defence that is aimed at, why should trained Indian soldierB be sent 
away from India and foreign soldiers brought in instead ? Why should the 
Congress—an organisation which was born and lives for the very sake of India’s 
freedom—be suppressed ? 

I am clearer to-day in my mind than I was when I penned that article on 
19th. April, that India is not being defended, and that if things continue to shape 
themselves as they are India will sink at the end of the war deeper than she is 
to-day, so that she might forget the very word freedom. 

Let me quote the relevant passage from the Harijan article referred by 
tho author: 

"[ must confess that I do not look upon this event with equanimity. Cannot 
a limitless number of soldiers be trained out of India's millions ? Would they not 
make as good fighting material as any in the world ? Then why foreigners ? We 
know what American aid means. It amounts in the end to American influence, 
if not American rule added to British. It is a tremendous price to pay for the 
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possible success of Allied arras. I see no Indian freedom peeping through all this 
preparation for tho so-called defence of India. It is a preparation pure and simple 
for the defence of the British Empire, whatever may be asserted to the contrary.” 

( Harijan , April 26, 1942, page 128.) 

9. The second paragraph of the indictment opens with this pregnant sentence: 

“It will be suggested that during the period of Mr. Gandhi’s first advocacy 

of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee in Bombay in August the Congress High Command and in the later 
stages the Congress organisation as a whole were deliberately Betting the stage for a 
mass movement designed to free India finally from British rule.” 

Let me underline tho phrase "it will be suggested.” Why Bhould anything be 
left to suggestion about a movement which is open and above board? 

Much ado lias been made about the simplest things which nobody has cared 
to deny and of which Congressmen are even proud. The Congress organisation aa 
a whole ‘‘deliberately sot the stagn designed to free India finally from British 
rule,” as early as the year 1920 and not since my 'first advocacy of British with¬ 
drawal from India’ as suggested in the indictment. 

Ever since that year the effort for a mass movement has never relaxed. This 
can be proved from numerous speeches of Congress leaders and from Congress 
resolutions. 

Young and impatient Congressmen and even older men have not hesitated at 
times to press me to hasten the mass movement. But 1, who knew better, always 
restrained their ardour, and l must gratefully admit that they gladly submitted 
to the restraint. The contradiction of this long period to the interval between my 
advocacy of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7th, is wholly wrong and misleading. 
I know of no special staging since 26th. April 1942. 

10. The same paragraph then says that "an essential preliminary” to an 
examination of the type of movement "is a clear understanding of the real motives 
underlying the move.” 

Search eor Motives 

Why should motives be searched when everything jb there in black and white ? 
I can say without any hesitation that my motives are always plain. Why I asked 
for the immediate withdrawal of the British power from India has been discussed 
by me almost threadbare in public. 

11. At page 2 of the indictment, a phrase haH been taken from an article entitled 
‘‘One Thing Needful,” dated 10th. May 1942, and I am represented os saying that 
1 would devote the whole of my energy "to this supreme act.” By simply detach¬ 
ing the phrase from its context, mystery has been made to surround it. The 
phrase ‘‘supreme act” occurs in an argument addressed to an English friend and 
if it is read in its setting, it ceases to be mysterious or objectionable, unless the 
very idea of withdrawal is held objectionable. 

Here are the relevant parts from the argument: 

“1 am convinced, therefore, that the time has corne during the war, not after 
it, for the British and the Indians to be reconciled to complete separation from each 
other. That way and that way alone lies the safety of both and, shall 1 say, 
the world, 

“f see with the naked eye that the estrangement is growing. Every act of 
the British Government is being interpreted, and I think rightly, as being in its 
own interest and for its own safety, There is no such thing as joint common 

interest.Racial superiority is treated not as a vice but a virtue. This is true 

not only in India; hut it is equally true in Africa, it is true in Burma and 
Ceylon. These countries could not be held otherewise than by assertion of race 
superiority. 

“This is a drastic disease requiring a drastic remedy. I have pointed out the 
remedy—complete and immediate orderly withdrawal of the British from India at 
least, in reality and properly from all non-European possessions ; it will be the 
bravest and the cleanest act of the British people. It will at once put 
the Allied cause on a completely moral basis and may even lead to a 
most honourable peace between the waning nations. 

“And the clean end of Imperialism is likely to be the end of Fascism and 
Nazism. The suggested action will certainly blunt the edge of Fascism aud Nazism 
which are an offshoot of Imperialism. 

“British distress cannot be relieved by nationalist India’s aid in tho manner 
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suggested by the writer. It is ill equipped for the purpose, even if it can be made 
enthusiastic about it. 

"And what is there to enthuse nationalistic India ? Just as a person cannot 

feel the glow of the sun's beat in its absence, even so India cannot feel the 

glow of freedom without the actual experience of it. 

"Many of us simply cannot contemplate an utterly free India with calmness 
and equanimity. The first experience is likely to be a shock before the glow conies. 
That shock is a necessity. India is a mighty nation. No one can tell how she 
will act and with what effect when the shock is delivered, 

"I feel, therefore, that I must devote the whole of my energy to the realisa¬ 
tion of the supreme act. The writer o‘. the letter admits the wrong done to India 

by the British. I suggest to the writer that the first condition of British success 

is the present undoing of the wrong. It should precede, not follow, victory. 

"The presence of the British in India is an invitation to Japan to invade 
India. Their withdrawal removes the bait. Assume, however, ttiat it does not ; fre^ 
India will be better able to cope with the invasion. Unadulterated non-co-operation 
will then have full sway.” ( Harijan , May, 10, 1942, p. 148). 

Nothing to Withdraw 

In this long extract, the phrase “supreme act” takes its legitimate place. It 
does not refer simply to the British withdrawal. But it sums up all that must 

E recede and eucceed it ; it is an act worthy of the energy not of one person but of 

undreds This iB how I began my answer to the English friend’s letter. 

"I can but repeat what f felt and said in my letter to Lord Linlithgow record¬ 
ing my impressions of the first interview with him after the declaration of war. I 

have nothing to withdraw, nothing to repent of. I remain the same friend today 
of the British that I was then. I have not a trace of hatred in me towards them. 
But I have never been blind to their limitations aB I have not been to their 
great virtues.” 

To read and fully understand my writings, it is nocessary to understand 
always this background. Tho whole of the movement haB been conceived for tho 
mutual benefit of India and England. 

Unfortunately, the author, ignoring this background has approached my 
writings with coloured spectacle, has torn sentences and phrases from their context, 
and dressed them up to suit hie pre-conception. Thus he has put out of joint 
"their withdrawal removes the bait”, and omitted the sentence that immediately 
follows and which I have restored in the foregoing extract. As is clear from tho 
above article, unadulterated non-co-operation hero refers exclusively to the Japanese. 
12. The last paragraph at page 2 begins thus : — 

“In its earlier stages Mr. Gandhi’s “Quit India” move was meant and was 
widely interpreted as a proposal for the physical withdrawal from India of the 
BRITISH (CAPS mine), and of all Allied end British troops.” 

I have searched, and so have the friends witli me, in vain, for some expression 
in my writings which would warrant the opinion that “Quit India” move was 
meant as a proposal for the physical withdrawal of the British from India, 

It is true that colour was lent to such an interpretation by a superficial 
reading of a sentence in the article of Harijan of April 2Gth, already quoted. As 
Boon as my attention was drawn to it by an English friend, I wrote in the Harijan 
of 24tti May as follows : 

“There is evidently confusion in some minds about my invitation to the British 
to withdraw. For a Britisher writes to say that he likeB India and her people and 
would not like willingly to leave India. Fie likes too my method of non-violence. 
Evidently the writer has confused tho individual as Btirh with the individual as 
the holder of power. India lias no quarrel with tbs British people. 1 have hum- 
dreds of British friends. Andrews’ friendship was enough to tie me to the Britisii 
people 

‘With this clear enunciation of my views before him at the time of penning 
the indictment., how could lie say that 1 bad ‘meant’ physical withdrawal of the 
British as distinguished from the British power T And I am not aware that my 
writing was “widely interpreted as such.” He has quoted nothing in support of 
this statement. 

13 The author proceeds in the same paragraph : 

“As late as June 14th, he makes, for the purpose of big scheme, the assump¬ 
tion ‘that the Commander-in-Ohief of the United American and British Armies has 
decidsd that India is no good as a base.” 
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‘For the purpose of his scheme' is a gratuitous interpolation here. The ex* 
tract is taken from an interview with several journalists. I was answering a series 
of questions. 

At one stage I had put a counter question thus. ‘Supposing England retires 
from India for strategic purposes, and apart from my proposal—as they had to 
do ia Burma -what would happen ? What would India do.” 

I hey replied : "That is exactly what wa have come to learn from you. Wa 
would certainly like to know that.” 

I rejoined: “Well, therein comes my non-violence. For, we have no weapons. 
Mind you, we have assumed that the Commander-in-chief of the United American 
and British Armies has decided that India is no good as a base, and that they 
should withdraw to some other base and concentrate the Allied forces there. We 
can t help it. \\ o have then to depend on what strength we have We have no 
army, no military resources, no military skill either, worth 
the name, and non-violence is the only thing we can fall back upon.” It is clear 
from this quotation that I was not expounding any scheme. I was merely arguing 
about possibilities based on assumptions agreed between the interviewers and 
myself. 

Position of Foreign Troops 

14. The author proceeds : 

"Added strength is given to the belief that this is a correct interpretation of 
Mr. Gandhi's original intentions by the prominence, to which attention has 
already been drawn, of the theme that the British withdrawal would remove any 
Japanese motive for invading India, for with the British and Allied armies still 
in India, how is the bait removed 

I have just now shown that the physical withdrawal of the British was never 
contemplated by me. Tho withdrawal of the Allied and the British troops was 
certainly contemplated in the first; instance. Therefore it is not a question of 
“interpretation”, because it is one of fact, Rut the sentence has been impressed in 
order to make what is straight look crooked. 

15. Then, proceeds the author: "At the samo time, ho made it clear that on 
tho British departure the Indian Army would he disbanded.” 

I made clear no such thing. What. 1 did was to disauss with interviewers 
the possibilities in the event of British withdrawal. Indian army being a creation 
of tho British Government, I assumed, would be automatically disbanded when that 
Power withdrew unless it was taken over by a treaty by the replacing Government. 

If the withdrawal took place by agreement and with goodwill on both sides 
these matters should present no difficulty, 

16. From the same paragraph take the following :— 

"Bowing to the gathering force of this opposition and also, as will be shown 
later, with a possible view to reconciling disagreement among members of the 
Working Committee, Mr. Gandhi discovered the ‘gap’ in his original proposals. 
In Harijan of June 14tli, he paved the way,—by the slightly cryptic assertion that, 
if he had his way, the Indian National Government when formed would tolerate 
the presence of the United Nations on Indian soil under certain well defined 
conditions but would permit uo further assistance—for the more definite statement 
made to an American journalist in the following week's Harijan, when in reply to 
a question whether he envisaged Free India’s allowing Allied troops to operate 
from India, he said : ‘I do. It will be only then that you will see real co-operation.' 
Ho continued that he did not contemplate the complete shifting of Allied troops 
from India and that, provided India became entirely free, he could not insist on 
their withdrawal.” This ia for me the key thought opening the author's mind. It 
is built on finding motives other than those that are apparent from my language. 
Had I been guided by the force of the opposition whether from the foreign or the 
Indian Press or from Congressmen, I should not have hesitated to say so. 

It is well known that I am as capable of resisting opposition that makes no 
appeal to my head or my heart, as I am of readily yielding when it does. But the 
literal fact is that when I gave the country the withdrawal formula, I was 
possessed by one idea and one only, that if India was to be saved and also the 
Allied cause, and if India was to play not merely an effective but, may be, a 
decisive part in the war, India muBt be absolutely free now. 

The ‘gap’ was this : although the British Government might be willing to 
declare India’s independence, they might still wish, for their own and for China’s 
defence to retain thejr troops in India. What would be my position in that case ? 
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It is now welknown that the difficulty was presented to me by Mr, Louis 
Fischer. He had come to Sevagram and stayed with me ior nearly a week. As 
a result of the discussions between us, he drew up certain questions for me to 
answer. My reply to his second question, tho author describes as a 'slightly cryp¬ 
tic assertion’ paving the way for a ‘more definite statement in the following week’s 
Harijan.' I give below the" whole of the article embodying the questions and 
answers. It was written on 7th June, 1942, and appeared in the Harijan dated 
dated 14th June, p. 188: 

Provisional National Government 

A friend was discussing with me the implications of the. now proposal. As the 
discussion was naturally desultory I asked him to frame his questions which I 
would answer through Harijan . He agreed and gave me the following : 

1. Q. You ask the British Government to withdraw immediately from 
India. "Would Indians thereupon form a National Government, and what groups 
or parties would participate in such an Indian Government ? 

A. My proposal is one-sided, i.e., for the British Government to act upon 
wholly irrespective of what Indians would do or would not do. I have even 
assumed temporary chaos on their withdrawal. But if the withdrawal takes place 
in an orderly manner, it is likely that on their withdrawal a provisional Govern¬ 
ment will be set up by and from among the present leaders. But another thing 
may also happen. All those who have no thought of the nation but only of them¬ 
selves may make a bid for power and get together the turbulent forces with which 
they would seek to gain control somewhere and somehow. L should hope that 
with the complete, final and and honest withdrawal of the British power the wise 
leaders will realise their responsibility, forget tlioir differences for the moment and 
set up a provincial Government out of the material left by tho the British power. 
As there would be no power regulating the admission or rejection of parties or 
persons to or from the Council board, restraint alono will be the guide. If that 
happens probably the Congress, the League nod tiic Btates representatives will be 
allowed to function and they will corno to a loose understanding on the formation 
of provisional National Government. All this is necessarily guesswork and nothing 
more. 

2. Q,. Would that fndian National Government permit the United Nations to 
us« Indian territory as a base of military operations against Japan and other 
Axis powers ? 

A. Assuming that the National Government is formed and if it answers my 
exportations, its first act would be to enter into a treaty wiLh the United Nations 
for defensive operations against aggressive powers, it being common cause that 
India will have nothing to do with any of the Fascist powers and India would be 
morally bound to help the United Nations. 

3. Q. What further assistance would this Indian National Government be 
ready to render the United Nations iu the course of the present war against the 
Fascist aggressors ? 

A. If I have any hand in guiding tho imagined National Government, there 
would be no further assistance save the toleration of the United Nations on the 
Indian soil under well-defined conditions. Naturally there will he no prohibition 
against auy Indian giving Ids own personal help by way of being a recruit or, and 
of giving financial aid. it should be understood that the Indian army has been 
disbanded with the withdrawal of British power, Again, if I have any say in the 
councils of the National Government all its power, prestige and resources would 
be used towards bringing about world peace. But of course after the formation of 
the National Government my voice may be a voice in the wilderness and national¬ 
ist India may go war-mad, 

4. Q : Do you believe this collaboration between India and the Allied powers 
might or Bhould be formulated in a treaty of alliance or an agreement for mutual 
aid 7 

Prostration of Great Nation 

A : I think the question is altogether premature, and in any case it will not 
much matter whether the relations are regulated by treaty or agreement. I do not 
even see any difference. 

Let me sum up my attitude. One thing and only one thing for me is solid 
and certain. This unnatural prostration of a great nation—it is neither 'nations’ 
nor peoples —must cease if the victory of the Allies is to be ensured, They lack 
the moral basis. I see no difference between the Fascist or Nazi powers and the 
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Allies. All arp exploiters, all resort to ruthlessiiess to the extent required to com¬ 
pass their end. America and Britain are very great, nations, but their greatness will 
count a ‘dust’ before the bar of dumb humanity, whether African or Asiatic. They 
and they alone have the power to undo the wrong. They have no right to talk of 
human liberty and all else unless they have washed their hands clean of the 
pollution. That necessary wash will be their surest insurance of success, for they 
will have the good wishes— unexpressed hut, no less certain—of millions of dumb 
Asiatics and Africans. Then, but not till then, will they be fighting for a new 
order. This is the reality. All else is speculation, 1 have allowed myself, however, 
to indulge in it as a test of my bonafides and for the sake of explaining in a 
concrete manner what I mean by my proposal. 

What is described as the ‘mere definite statement’ is nothing but an impromptu 
reply given to an American journalist, Mr. Grover, representative of the Associated 
Press of America If that interview had not chanced to come about, there might 
have been no statement ‘more definite’ tlsun what appeared in my reply to Mr. 
Louis Fischer. Hence the writer’s suggestion that 1 “paved the way” for “the more 
definite statement”...in the following week’s Harijan is altogether unwarranted, if 
I may not call it even mischievous. 

I do not regard my answers to Mr. Louis Fischer as a “slightly cryptio 
Statement", They are deliberate answers given to deliberate questions framed after 
a full discussion lasting a week. My answers show very clearly that I had no 
scheme beyond the ‘Quit India” formula, that all else was guess, and that imme¬ 
diately the Allied Nations’ difficulty was made clear to me, J capitulated. 

] saw the ‘gap’ and filled it in, in the best maimer I knew. The 'definite 
statement’ fortunately for me in my opinion, leaves little room if any for conjec¬ 
tures and insinuations in which the writer has indulged. Let it speak for itself. 
Here are the relevant portions: 

Coming to tite point, Mr. Grover said again : “There is a good deal of 
speculation that you are planning some new movement. What is the nature of it?” 

It depends on the response made by the Government and the people. I am 
trying to find out public opinion here and also the reaction on the world outside. 

“When you speak of the response, you mean response to your new proposal ?" 

“Oh, yes,” said Gandhiji. “I mean respouse to the proposal that the British 
Government in India should end to day. Are you startled?” 

‘‘I am not,” said Mr, Grover, "you have been asking for it and working for it." 

"That's right. I have been working for it for years. But now it has taken 
definite shape and I say that the British power in India should go to-day for the 
world peace, for China, for Russia and for the Allied cause. I shall explain to you 
how it advances that Allied cause. Complete independence frees India's energies, 
frees her to make her contribution to the world crisis. To-day the Allies are carry¬ 
ing the burden of a huge corpse—a huge nation lying prostrate at the feet of 
Britain. I would even say at the feet of the Allies. For America is the predomi¬ 
nant partner, financing the war, giving her mechanical ability and her resources 
whieh are inexhaustible. America is (huH a partner in the guilt. 

“Do you see a situation when after full independence is granted American 
and Allied troops can operate from India ?” Mr. Grover pertinently asked 

“I, do,” said Gandhiji. “it will be only then that you will see real co-opera¬ 
tion. Otherwise all the effort you put up may fail. Just now Britain is having 
India's resources because India is her possession. To-morrow whatever the help, 
it will be real help from a ‘froe’ India.” 

“You think indiu in control interferes with Allied action to meet Japan’s 
aggression ?” 

“It does.” 

“When I mentioned Allied troops operating I wanted to know whether you 
contemplated complete shifting of the present troops from India ?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

"It is on this that there is a lot of misconception.” 

“You have to study all I am writing. I have discussed the whole question in 
the current issue of Harijan. I do not want them to go, on condition that India 
becomes entirely free. I cannot then insist on their withdrawal, because I want 
to resist with all my might the charge of inviting Japan to India.” 

"But suppose your proposal is rejected what will be your next move ?” 

Exploitation of Policy of non-embarrassment 

“It will be a move which will be felt by the whole world. It may not in- 
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terfere with the movement of British troops but it is Bure to engage British atten¬ 
tion. It would be wrong of them to reject my proposal and say India should 
remain a slave in order that Britain may win or be able to defend China. I can¬ 
not accept that degrading position. India, free and independent, will play a promi¬ 
nent part in defending China, To-day 1 do not think she is rendering any real help 
to China. We have followed the non-embarrasBment policy so far. We will follow 
it even now. But we cannot allow the British Government to exploit it in order 
to strengthen the stranglehold on India. And to-day it amounts to that. The way, 
for instance, in which thousands are being asked to vacate their homes with now¬ 
here to go to, no land to cultivate, no resources to fall back upon, is the reward 
of our non-embarrassment. This should be impossible in any free country. I can¬ 
not tolerate India submitting to this kind of treatment. It means greater 
degradation and servility, and when a whole nation accepts servility it meanB 
goodbye for ever to freedom.” 

“All you want is the civil grip relnxed. You won’t then hinder military activity f" 
was Mr. Grover’s next question, 

“I do not know. I want unadulterated independence. If tbe military activity 
serves but to strengthen the stranglehold, I must resist that too. I am no philan¬ 
thropist to go on helping at the expense of my freedom. And what I want you to see 
is that a corpse cannot give any help to a living body. The Allies have no moral 
cause for which they are fighting, so long as they are carrying this double sin on 
their shoulders, the sin of India’s subjection and the subjection of the Negroes and 
African races.” 

Mr. Grover tried to draw a picture of a free I ndia ‘after’ an Allied victory. 
Why not wait for the boons of the victory ?" Gandhiji mentioned as the boons of 
the last World War the Rowlatt Act and martial law Amritsar. Mr. Grover men¬ 
tioned more economic and industrial prosperity—by no meanB due to the grace of 
the Government, but by the force of circumstances, and economic prosperity was a 
step further forward to Kwaraj. Gandhiji said the few industrial gains were 
wrung out of unwilling hands, he set no store by such gains after this war, those 
gains may be further shackles, and it was a doubtful proposition whether there would 
be any gains—when one had in mind the industrial policy that was being followed 
during the war. Mr. Grover did not seriously press the point. 

"You don’t expect any assistance from America in persuading Britain to 
relinquish her hold on India,” asked Mr. Grover half incredulously. 

‘T do indeed ” replied Gandhiji. 

"With any possibility of success ?" 

“There iB every possibility, I should think,” said Gandhiji. I have every right 
to expect America to throw her full weight on the side of justice, if she is 
convinced of the justice of the Indian cause." 

“You don’t thiuk the American Government is committed to the British 
remaining in india ?” 

British Propaganda in America 

“I hope not. But British diplomacy is so clever that America, even though it 
may not be committed, and in spite of the desire of President Roosevelt and 
the people to help India, it may not succeed. British propaganda is so well organised 
in America against the Indian cause that the few friends India has there have 
no chance of being effectively heard. And the political system is so rigid that 
public opinion does not effect the administration.” 

"It may, slowly,” said Mr. Grover apologetically. 

“Slowly ?” said Gandhiji. “I have waited long, and I can wait no longer. 
It is a terrible tragedy that 40 crores of people Bhould have no say in this war. 

If we have the freedom to play our part we can arrest the march of Japan and 

save China.” 

Mr. Grover, having made himself sure that Gandhiji did not insist on the 
literal withdrawal of either the British or the troops, now placing himself in the 
position of the Allies, began to calculate the gains of the bargain, Gandhiji, of 

course, doeB not want independence as a reward of any services but as a right 

and in discharge of a debt long overdue. ‘‘What specific things would be done 
by India to save China,” asked Mr. Grover, "if India is declared independent ?" 

“Great things I can say at once, though I may not be able to specify them 
to-day,” said Gandhiji. “jFor I do not know what government we shall have. 
We have various political organisations here which I expect would be able to 
work out a proper natioual solution. Just now they are not soild parties, they 
are often acted upon by the British power, they look up to it and its frown or 
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favour means much to them. The whole atmosphere is corrupt and rotten. Whs 
:an foresee the possibilities of a corpse coming to life '? At present India is a 
dead weight to the Allies.” 

“By dead weight you mean a menace to Britain and to American interests 
here ?” 

“I do. It is a menace in that you never know what sullen India will do 

at a given moment.” 

“No, but I want to make myscly sure that if genuine prcBiirc waB brought to 
hear on Britain by America, there would be solid support from yourself?” 

‘‘Myself ? I do not count—with the weight of 73 years on my shoulders. 
But you get the co-operation—whatever it can give willingly—of a free and mighty 
nation. My co-operation is of course there. 1 exercise what influence T can by my 
writings from week to week. But India’s is an infinitely greater influence. To¬ 

day because of widespread discontent there is not that active hostility to Japanese 
advance. The moment we are freo, we are transformed into a nation prizing its 
liberty and defending it with all its might and, therefore, helping the Allied cause." 

Lessons of Burma and Russia 

“May I concretely ask—will the difference be the difference that there is 
between what Burma did and what, say, Russia is doing ?’’ said Mr. Grover. 

“You might put it that way. They might have given Burma independence 
after separating it from India. But they did nothing of the kind. They stuck to 
tho same old policy of exploiting her. There was little co-operation from 
Burmans, on the contrary there was hostility or inertia. They fought neither for 
their own cause nor for the Allied cause Now take a possible contingency. If the 
Japanese compel the Allies to retire from India—to a Bafcr base, 1 cannot say 
to-day that the whole of India will be up in arms against the Japanese, 1 have a 
fear that they may degrade themselves as some Burmans did. 1 want India to 

oppose Japan to a man. If India was free she would do it, it would bo a new 

experience to her, in twenty-four hours her mind would be changed. All parties 
would then act as one mao. If this live independence iB declared to-day 1 have no 
doubt India becomes a powerful Ally.” 

Mr. Grover raised the question of communal disunion aB a handicap, and him¬ 
self added that before the American Independence there was not much unity in 
the States. “I can only say that as soon as the vicious influence of tho third 
party is withdrawn, tho parties will be face to face with reality and close up 
ranks," said Gaudhiji. ‘Ten to one my conviction is that the communal quarrels 
will disappear as soon as the British power that keeps us apart disappears." 

"Would not Dominion Status declared to day do equally well 1" was Mr. 
Grover’s final question. 

“No good,” Baid Gandhiji instantaneously, "We will have no half measures, 
no tinkering with independence. It is not independence that they will give to 
this party or that party, but to an Indefinable India. It was wrong, I say. to 
possess India. The wrong should be righted by leaving India to herself.'' (Hartjan, 
Juno 21, 1943, pp. 193, ct. sqq.) 

The Allahabad Draft Resolution 

17, The rest of the chapter is taken up with a colourful description of the 
draft resolution I Bent to Allahabad and a quotation containing remarks attributed 
to Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and Bbri Rajagopalscbari on that resolution. 

Immediately after the publication of the extracts from tb notes seized by the 
Government, Panditji issued a statement. I cannot understand why the author has 
disregarded that important statement, unless for the reason that he disbelieved 
Panditji’B explanation. 

Aa for Hhri Rajagopalachari's statement, the author stands on less insecure 
ground. Kajaji certainly holds the views attributed to him. In the interview with 
Mr. Grover, the American corrcspondout, thiB is wbat I said about RajBji’s 
difference with me. 

“May I finally ask you about your attitude to Rajnji’s move”? "I have 
declared that 1 will not discuss Kajaji in public. It is ugly to be. talking at 
valued colleagues. My differences with him stand, but there are some things 
which are too sacred to be discussed in public. 

But Mr. Grover had not so much in mind the Pakistan controversy as C.R.’s 
cruBade for lhe formation of a National Government. Mr. Grover bad the dis¬ 
cernment to make it clear that 0. R. "could not be motivated by British Gov¬ 
ernment. His position happens to harmonise with them.” 
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“You are right," paid Gandliiji. "It is fear of the Japanese that makes him 
tolerate the British rule. He would postpone the question of freedom until after 
the war. On the contrary I say that if the war is to be decisively won, India 
must be freed to play her part today. I find no flaw in my position. I have 
arrived at it after considerable debating within myself ; 1 am doing nothing in 
hurry or anger. There is not the slightest room in me for accommodating the 
Japanese. No, 1 am sure that India’s independence is not only essential for India, 
but for China and the Allied cause” (Harijan , June 21, 1942, p. 195.) 

18. The first chapter concludes with the following commentary on the draft 
which had been sent by me to the Working Committee at Allahabad : 

“A draft, to repeat, of which the whole thought and background is one of 
favouring Japan, a resolution which amounts to running into the arms of Japan." 

And this is written in spite of Bandit Jawaharlul’s repudiation of the state¬ 
ment attributed to him, and in spite of my explanation about differences with 
Kajaji—all of which was before the writer. 

19. In support of my contention that the author had no warrant for the 
opinions expressed in the sentences quoted, I would like to draw attention to the 
following extracts from my statement reported in the Press on 1st AugtiBt last : 

"As the language of the draft (the one that was sent to Allahabad) shows, it 
had many I’s to be dotted aud T's to he crossed, it was sent through Miraben to 
whom I had explained the implications of the draft, and 1 said to her or to the 
friends of the Working Committee who happened to be in Sevagram, to whom I 
had explained the draft, that there was an omission—deliberate- from my draft 
as to the foreign policy of the Congress and therefore any reference to China 
and Eussia. 

For, as I had said to them, I derived my inspiration and knowledge from 
Panditji about foreign matters of which he hud been a deep student. Therefore, 
I said that he could fill in that part in ihe resolution. 

But I may add that I have never even in a most unguarded moment, 
expressed the opinion that Japan and Germany would win the war. Not only 
that I have often expressed the opinion that they cannot win the war, if only 
Great Britain will once for all shed her Imperialism, I have given expression 
to that opinion more than once in the columns of Harijan and I repeat hero that 
in spite of all my wishes to the contrary and of others, if disaster overtakes Great 
Britain and the Allied Powers it will be because even at the critical moment—most 
critical in her history-she has most obstinately refused to wash herself of the 
taint of Imperialism which she has carried with her for at least a century and 
a half.” . 

How in the face of IhiH categorical statement, the author could say that the 
actuating motive behind the "Quit India” move waB that I was "convinced that 
AxiB would win the war” passes understanding. 

20. In support of the same charge the author says : 

"That this attitude persisted long after the Allahabad meeting of the Working 
Committee is shown by the following remark made by Mr. Gandhi in Harijan of 
July 19th, in reply to a question whether it would not be wiser to postpone his 
movement until Britain bad settled with the Germans and the Japanese. 

‘No because I know you will not settle with Germans without ub.” 

1 quote below from the article in which this opinion is expressed. It is from 
the Harijan of July 10, 1942, pp. 234 and 235 and is entitled "A Two Minutes’ 
Interview”, the interviewer being a correspondent of the Daily Express, London. 

“But the correspondent of the Daily Express (London) who was among the 
first to arrive and who was not staying until the end, said he would be content 
with just a couple of minutes’ interview, and Gandhiji acceded to his request. He 
had made up his mind that if the demand for withdrawal which seemed to gather 
strength every day was rejected, there would be Borne kind of a movement. So 
ho asked: 

“Would you say that your movement will make it more difficult or less diffi¬ 
cult for us to keep tlic Japanese out of India ?” 

"Our movement,” said Gandhiji, "will make it more difficult for the Japanese 
to come in. But, of course, if there is no co-operation from Britain and the 
Allies, I cannot say.’’ 

"But,” said Mr, Young, "think of the war ns a whole. Do you think that 
your new movement will help the Allied nations towards victory, which you have 
said you also desire ?” 

“Yes, if my submission is accepted,” 
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“What do yon moan by your submission ?—That Britain should offer non¬ 
violent battle ?” 

Free India a read ally 

“No, no. My submission that British rule in India should end. If that is 
accepted, victory for the Allied powers is assured. Then India will become an 
independent power, and tints a real ally, while now she is only a slave. The rosult 
of mv movement, if it is sympathetically responded to, is bound to be a speedy 
victory. But if it is misunderstood by tile British and they take up the attitude 
that they would like to crush it, then they would be responsible for the result, 
not 

This was far from convincing Mr. Young. He would not think of any move¬ 
ment with equanimity. So ho made ari appeal to Gandhiji’s sentiment—a sentiment 
he find more than once expressed. 

“Mr. Gandhi, yon have been in London yourself. Have you no comment to 
make on the heavy bombing which (he British people have sustained ?” 

„Oh, yes. I know every nook and corner of London where I lived for three 
years so many years ago, and somewhat of Oxford and Cambridge and Manchester 
too ; but it is London i specially feel for. I used to read in the Inner Temple 
Library, and would often attend Dr, Barker’s sermons in the Temple Church. 
My heart goes out to the people, and when I heard that the Temple Church was 
bo in bed i bled. And the bombing of the Westminster Abbey and other ancient 
edifices affected me deeply.” 

“I'hen don’t you think,” said Mr. Young, “it would be wiser to postpone your 
movement until we have seitled with the Germans and the Japanese ?” 

“No, because f know you will not settle with the Germans without us. If 
we were free, we could give yon cent per cent co-operation in our own manner. 
It is curious that such a simple thing is not understood. British have to-day no 
contribution from a free India. To-morrow, as soon as India is free, she gains 
moral strength and a powerful ully in a free nation—powerful morally. This raises 
England's power to the ‘u’th degree. This is surely self-proved.” 

It is curious that, sentences taken out of a piece breathing conoern for the 
success of the Allied arms are here presented «h an indication of my ‘pro-Axis’ 
mentality. 

21. The following passage is then reproduced from my letter to H. E, the 
Viceroy of 14th August last as ‘significant': 

“! have taken Jawaharlal Nehru as my measuring rod. His personal contacts 
make him feel mile)) more the misery of the impending min of China and Russia 
than I can.” 

'Bite misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia has been underlined 
by the author who thus comments on the passage. 

“They foresaw a British rearguard action across India and the devastation 
that this must entail.” 

According to his wont, the author has failed to quote the whole of the relevant 
part of the letter. Nor lias he guided the reader by quoting the letter in the 
appendix. I quote below the relevant part : 

"One thing more. The declared cause is common botween the Government 
of India and us. To put it in the most concrete terms, it is the protection of the 
freedom of China and Russia. The Government of India think that freedom of 
India is not necessary for winning the cause. I think exactly the opposite. I have 
taken Jawaharlal Nehru hb my measuring rod. Die personal contacts make him 
feel much more the misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia than I can, 
and may I say than even you can. In that misery he tried to forget his ola 
quarrel with Imperialism. 

“lie dreads much more than I do the success of NaBcism and Fascism. I 
argued with him for days together. He fought against my position with a paasion 

which I have no words to describe. But tire logic of facts overwhelmed him. He 

yielded when he saw clearly that without the freedom of India that of the other 
two was in greet jeopardy. Surely you are wrong in having imprisoned such a 
powerful friend and idly.” 

L suggest the full quotation gives a meaning wholly different from that given 
by the author. The following passages from Harijan will further prove the base¬ 
lessness of the charge of pro-Axis or “defeatist’ tendency on my part: 

fj.—“Is it a fact, that your present attitude towards England and Japan is 

influenced by the belief that you think the British and the Allies are going to be 

defeated in the war ?.’’ 
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A—“.I have no hesitation in saying that it ia not true. On the contrary 

I said only the other day in Harijan that the Britisher was hard to beat. He has 
not known what it is to be defeated.” (Harijan, June 7, 1942, p._ 177) 

“.America is too big financially, intellectually and in scientific skill, 

to bo subdued by any nation or even combination.” ( Harijan , June 7, 1942, 

22. A further complete answer to the same charge, if one were still needed, 
is furnished by my letter to Shrimati Miraben, dictated on the spur of the moment 
and never meant for publication. The letter was written to her in answer to her 
questions which carried to me her belief that the Japanese attack was imminent 
and that they were likely to have a walk-over. My answer leaves no doubt what¬ 
soever as to my attitude. 

The letter was written after the Allahabad meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee. It was dictated by me to the late Shri Malmdev Desai. The original 
is in Brimati Miraben’s possession. 

I know that she wrote a letter to Lord Linlithgow from this camp on Decem¬ 
ber 24th last, sending copies of this correspondence and requesting its publication. 

She never received even an acknowledgment of her communication. I hope it was 


not pigeon-holed without so much as being read. 

28. In view of the colourful description of my draft resolution sent to 
Allahabad, I reproduce opposite passages from the resolution, to Bhow that the 
author has gone to everything connected with the Congress with the deliberate 
intention, as it seems to me, of seeing nothing but evil. Thus “Britain is incapable 
of defending India” is followed by these senlences : 

“It is natural that whatever she (Britain) does is for her own defence. There 
ia an eternal conflict between Indian and British interests. It follows their notions 
of defence would also differ. The British Government has no trust in India’s 
political parties. The Indian Army has been maintained until now mainly to hold 
India in subjugation. It has been completely segregated from the general popula¬ 
tion who can in no sense regard it as tb it own. This policy of mistrust still 
continues and is the reason why national defence is not entrusted to India’s 
elected representatives.” 

Complete Non-co-operation with Aggressors 

24. Then there iB this sentence taken from the draft: “If India were freed 
her first step would probably be to negotiate with Japan.” This has to be read in 
conjunction with the following paragraphs from the draft: 

“This Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government and people that 
India bears no enmity either towards Japan or towards any; other nation. India 
only desires freedom from all alien domination, But in this fight for freedom the 
Committee is of opinion that India while welcoming universal sympathy does not 
stand in need of foreign military aid. India will nttain her freedom through her 
non-violent strength and will retain it likewise. ’Therefore, the Committee hopes 
that Japan will not have any designs on India. But if Japan attacks India and 
Britain makes no response to its appeal the Committee would expect all those who 
look to Oongross for guidance to oiler complete non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese forces and not render any assistance to them. It is no part of the duty 
of those who are attacked to reader any assistance to the attacker. It is their duty 
to offer complete non-co-operation. 

It is not difficult to understand the simple principle of non-violent non-co- 
operation 

1. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of bis orders. 

2. We may not look to him for any favours nor fall to his bribes. But we 

may not bear him any malice nor wish him ill. 

3. If he wishes to take possession of our fields we will refuse to give them 

up even if we have to die in the efforts to resist him, 

4. If he is attacked by disease or is dying of thirst and seeks out aid we 

may not refuse it. 

5. In such places where the British and Japanese forces are fighting, our non- 
co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 

“At present our non-co-operation with the British Government is limited. Were 
we to offer them complete non-co-operation when they are actually fighting, it 
would be tantamount to placing our country deliberately in Japanese hands. 
Therefore, not to put any obstacle in the way of the British forces will often be 
the only way of demonstrating our non-co-operation with the Japanese. Neither 
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may we assist the British in any active manner. It we can judge from their recent 
attitude, the British Government do not need any help from us beyond our 
non-interference. They desire our help only as slaves—a position we can never 
accept. 

“Whilst non-co-operation against the Japanese forces will necessarily be limited 
to a comparatively small number and must succeed if it is complete and 
genuine, the true building up of Swaraj consists in the millions of India whole¬ 
heartedly working the constructive programme. Without it the whole nation 
cannot rise from its age-long torpor. Whether the British remain or not it is 
on duty always to wipe out unemployment to bridge the gulf between rich 
and poor, to banish communal strife, to exercise the demon of untouchability, 
to reform dacoits and save the pooplo from them. If crores of people do not 
take a living interest in this nation-building work, freedom must remain a dream 
and unattainable by either non-violence or violence.” 

I contend that from this setting it is impossible to infer pro-Japanese attitude 
or anti-British attitude on my part or that of the Working Committee. On the 
contrary thefe is determined opposition to any aggression ana meticulous concern 
for the Allied arms. The demand for immediate freedom itself is born of that 
concern. If the search be for implacable opposition on my part to British Impe¬ 
rialism that search is superfluous, for it is patent in all my writings. 

25. I would like to close this subject by quoting Borne passages from my 
speeches on the 7th. and 8th. August last. 

Extracts from the Hindustani Bpeec.h of 7th. August. 

Then, there is the question of your attitude towards the British. I have 
noticed that there is hatred towards the British among the people. They say they 
are disgusted with their behaviour. The people make no distinction between British 
Imperialism and the British people. To them the two are one. 

This hatred would even make them welcome the Japanese. This is most 
dangerous. It means that they will exchange one slavery for another. We must 
get rid of this feeling. 

Out quarrel is not with the British people, wo fight their Imperialism. The 
proposal for the withdrawal of British power did not come out of anger. It came 
to enable India to play its due part at the present critical juncture. 

It is not a happy position for a big country like India to bo merely helping 
with money and material obtained wiliynilly from her while the United Nations 
are conducting the war. Wo cannot evolco the true spirit of sacrifice and valour 
so long as wo do not feel that it is our war, sq» long as we are not free. 

I know the British Government will not be able to withhold freedom from 
us when we have made enough self-sacrifice. We must therefore purge ourselves 
of hatred. Speaking for myself T can say that I have never felt any hatred. As 
a matter of fact 1 feel myself to be a greater friend of the British now than ever 
before. One reason is that they are to-day in distress. My very friendship there¬ 
fore demands that I should try to save them from their mistakes. 

As I view the situation, they are on the brink of an abyss, It therefore 
becomes my duty to warn them of their danger even though it may, for the time 
being, anger them to the point of cutting off the friendly hand that is stretched 
Out to help them. People may laugh ; nevertheless, that is my claim. At a time 
wheu I may have to launch the biggest struggle of my life, I may not harbour 
hatred against anybody. The idea of taking advantage of the opponent’s difficulty 
and utilising it for delivering a blow is entirely repugnant to me. 

There is one thing which I would like you always to keep before your mind. 
Never believe that the Britisli aro going to lose the war. I know they arc not a 
nation of cowards. They will fight to the last rather than accept defeat. 

But suppose, for strategic reasons they are forced to leave India as they had 
to leave Malaya, Singapore, and Burma what Bhall be our position in that event ? 
The Japanese will invade India and wa shall be unprepared. Occupation of India 
by the Japanese will mean too the end of China and perhaps Russia. I do not 
want to be the instrument of Russia’s and China’s defeat. 

Pandit Nehru was only to-day describing to me the wretched condition of 
Russia. He was agitated. The picture he drew still haunts me. I have asked 
myself the question, ‘what can I do to bolp Russia and China ?’ And the reply has 
come from within 'You are being weighed in the balance. You have in the alchemy 
of ahimsa a universal panacea. Why don’t you give it a trial ? Have yon lost 


faith ?” 


( 

Gut of this agouy has emerged the proposal for British withdrawal. It may 
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irritate the Britishers to-day and they may misunderstand me ; they may even look 
upon me as their enemy. But some day they will say that 1 was their true 
friend. 

(From the Hindustani Speech on 8th August.) 

After showing concern for China I said . 

I therefore want freedom immediately, this very night, before dawn, if it can 
be had. It cannot now wait for the realisation of communal unity, If that unity 
is not achieved, sacrifices for attaining freedom will need to be much greater than 
would otherwise have been the case. The Congress has to win freedom or be 
wiped out in the effort. The freedom which the Congress is struggling to achieve 
will not be for Congressmen nlone but for the whole of the Indian people. 

(From the concluding speech in English on 8ik August). 

It will be the greatest mistake on their (United Nations) part to turn a deaf 
ear to India’s non-violent pleading and refuse her fundamental right of freedom. 
It will deal a mortal blow to Russia and China if they oppose the demand of non¬ 
violent India which is to-day, on bended knee, pleading for the discharge of a debt 
long overdue. 

I have been the author of the non-embarrassment policy of the Congress and 
yet to-day you find me talking in strong language. My non-embarrassment plea, 
nowever, was always qualified by the proviso, "consistently with the honour and 
safety of the nation." If a man bolds me by the collar and 1 am drowning, may 
I not struggle to free myself from the strangle-hold ? Therefore, there is no in¬ 
consistency between our earlier declarations and our present demand. 

I have always recognised a fundamental difference between Fascism and the 
democracies despite their many limitations, ami even between Fascism and British 
Imperialism which I am fighting. Do the British get from India all they want? 
What they get to-day is from an India which they hold in bondage. 

Think, what a difference it would make if India were to participate in the 
war as a free ally. That freedom, if it is to come, must come to-day. For she 
will utilise that freedom for the success of the Allies, including Russia and China. 
The Burma Road will Once more be opened, mid the way cleared for rendering 
really effective help to Russia. 

Englishmen did not die to the last, man in Malaya Or on the soil of Burma. 
They effected instead, what has been described us a 'masterly evacution.’ But I 
cannot afford to do that. Where shall 1 go, where shall 1 take the forty erores of 
Iudia? How is this mass of humanity to be set alianie in the cause of world 
deliverance unless and until it has touched and felt freedom ? To-day there is no 
life left in them. It has been crushed out of them, if bistro has to be restored 
to their eyes freedom has to come, not to-morrow but to day. Congress must 
therefore pledge itself to do or die. 

These quotations show clearly why I advised the Congress to raako the demand 
for the withdrawal of British Power. The quotations also show that non-violence, 
i. e. self-suffering and self-sacrifice without retaliation was the key-stono of the 
movement. 

26 The author has had difficulty in finding nn adequate explanation for my 
agreement to the stationing of Allied troops in India in spits of the withdrawal of 
British power. If he had an open mind, there should have been no difficulty. My 
explanation waB there. There was no occasion to doubt its sincerity unless there 
waH positive evidence to the contrary. 1 have never claimed infallibility or a 
larger share of intellect for myself than the ordinary. 

27. The author says that no "satisfactory solution” of tho difficulty raised 
by Rajaji, namely that the staiioning of the Allied forces, without the civil power 
being with the British Government, would he ‘ rcinstaUation of the British 
Government in a worse form” was ‘‘ever made public by Mr. Gandhi" T he 
author therefore suggests that ‘‘the solution was one which lie (1) preferred should 
remain a secret. 1 ’ and he proceeds to say : 

‘‘Now while the details of Mr. Gandhi’s personal solution of this problem 
must remain a matter for speculation, sn explanation wldi-h fulfils the logical 
requirements of the above situation immediately comes to mind; it is that, as 
has been shown above to ho probable, Mr. Gamlhi’s admission of this amendment 
to his scheme was intended primarily as u hid for American support and 
secondarily as a sop to his opponents on the Working Committee, but that he 
envisaged, or planned to create, circumstances in which this permission would be 
meaningless, that is to say circumstances in which the troopB would either be 
forced to withdraw, or would if they remained, he rendered ineffective.’’ 
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It is difficult to characterise this suggestion. I take it that the secrecy 
suggested was to ho secret even from the members of the Working Committee. If 
not, they would also become conspirators with me in the fraud to be perpetrated 
on the Allied powers, 

Amazing constqnenecs would (low from such a fraud. Assume that tho 
British Government has shed all power in India, that by an agreement between 
the Erie India Government and the Allied powers, their troops are stationed in 
India. This assumption carries with it the further assumption that the agree¬ 
ment has been arrived at without any pressure, violent or non-violent, and simply 
from tho Bri ish recognition of the necessity of recognising the Independence 
of India. 

Assume further that tho seeroi has all this time remained buried in my 
bosom, and that I suddenly divulge it to the Free India Government and therefore 
to t ie world, a id they carry out my plan to frustrate the terms of the agreement, 
what would be the result ? Tho Allied Powers, having all the overwhelming 
military strength at their disposal, would forfeit my head to themselves—which 
would be the least- and would further let their righteous rage descend upon the 
Free India Government and put an end to Independence, which was won, not by 
military strength, but simply by iorec of reason, and therefore make it impossible, 
so far as they can, for India to regain such lost, Independence. 

I must not carry this train ol thought much further. The author’s sugges¬ 
tion, if it were true, wou’bi also conclusively provo that all of us conspirators were 
thinking, not of the deliverance of India from bondage or of the good of the 
masses, but only of our base little selves. 

28. Tiie ilillieuliy pointed out by Rajaji and on which the writer has laid 
stress in order to infer ‘secret motive’ on my part was pointed out even moro 
forcibly by another correspondent and l dealt witli it in the issue of /laiijan 
dated iCth July. 1912, pp. 232 and 233. As the whole of tho article consists of 
Questions and answers which have a hearing on the author’s insinuations, I pro¬ 
duce them without apology : — 

Toi.euakck op Au.ikp Troops 

Q, 1. If non-violent activity is naturalised by and cannot go along with armed 
violence in the sumo area, will there mtidii any scope for non-violent resistance 
to aggression in the event ol India allowing foreign troopB to remain on her Boil 
and operate froti here ? 

A. Tho flaw pointed out in the first question cannot bo denied. I have 
admitted it before now. Tho tolcrnnco of Allied troops by Free India is an 
admission of the nation’s limitations. 'The nation as a whole has never been and 
never has claimed to he non-volciit. What part is cannot bo said with any 
accuracy. 

And what is deeisivo is that India ha* not yet demonstrated non-violence 
of tho strong suih as would he required to withstanding a powerful army of in¬ 
vasion. If we had developed that strength we would have acquired onr freedom 
long ago aud there would be no question of any troops being stationed in India. 
The novelty of the dimnud should not he missed. It is a demand not for a 
transference of power from Great Britain to a Free India. For there is no party 
to which Britain would transfer such power. We lack the unity that gives 


strength. 

The demand, therefore, is not based on our demonstrable strength. It is a 
demand made upon Britain to do the right irrespective of the capacity of the 
party wronged to hear llie consequences ol Britain’s right Act. Will Britain res¬ 
tore seized propelty to the vieiim merely because the seizure was wrong ? It is 
none of her concirii to weigh whether the victim will be able to hold possession of 
the restored property, lienee it is iliat I have been obliged to make use of the 
word anarchy in this connection. 'This gioat moral act must give Britain the 
moral Btatns which could ensure victory. Whether without India Britain would 
have reason to light, is a question 1 need to consider. If Indio is the stake and 
not British honour we should know. My demand then loses force but not 


juBtnesB. 

Buell being t in case, my honesty and honour require me to provide for the 
flaw, if to ask for the withdrawal of the Allied forces means their certain defeat, 
my demand must be ruled out as dishonest. Force of circumstances has given 
rise to the demand and also to its limitations, It must be admitted, therefore, 
that there will he little scope for non-violent resistance or aggression, with the 
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Allied troops operating in India as there is practically none now. For the troops 
are there to-day enjoying full maBtery over us. Under my demand they will 
operate under the nation’s terms. 

Q. 2. If the maintenance of India’s freedom is allowed to be made depen¬ 
dent upon armies which, in the existing circumstances, will be led and controlled 
by Britain and America, can there be a feeling of real freedom experienced by the 
people of India, at any rate, during the duration of the war ? 

A. If Britain’s declaration is honest I see no reason why the presence of the 
troops should, in any shape or form, affect the feeling of real freedom. Did the 
French feel differently when during the last war the English troops were opera¬ 
ting in France ? When my muster of yesterday becomes my equal and lives in 
my house on my own terms, surely his presence cannot detract from my freedom. 
Nay, I may profit by his presence which I have permitted. 

Defence of India 

Q,, 3. Whatever be the terms of the'treaty', if the Anglo-American military 
machine is allowed to operate for the ‘defence’ of India, can Indians play anything 
but a minor and subordinate role in the defence of this country ? 

A. The conception in my scheme is that we do not want these troops for our 
defence or prottetion. If they left these shores we expect to manage somehow. We 
may put up non-violent defence. If luck favours us, the Japanese may see no 
reason to hold the country after the Allies have withdrawn, if they discover that 
they are not wanted. It is all speculation as to what can happen after withdrawal- 
voluntary and orderly or forced. 

Q. 4. Supposing the British, not from any moral motive but only to gain a 
political and strategical advantage for the time being, agree to a ‘treaty’ under 
which they are allowed to maintain and increase their military fortes in India, 
how can they he dislodged afterwards if they prefer to remain in possession ? 

A. v We assume their or rather British honesty, if would be not a matter of 
dislodging them, it is one of their fulfilling their plighted word. If they commit 
breach of faith, we must have strength enough, non-violent or violent, to enforce 
fulfilment. 

Q. 5. Is not the position postulated in the preceding question comparablo to 
the position that would arise if, for instance, Subhas Babu made a treaty with 
Germany and Japan under which India would be declared ‘independent’ and the 
Axis forces would enter India to drive the British out ? 

A. Surely there is as much difference between the South Polo and the North 
a» there is between the imagined conditions. My demand deals with the possessor ; 
Subhas Babu will bring German troops to oust the possessors. Germany is under 
c no obligation to deliver India from bondage. Therefore, Subhas Balm's performance 
>n only fling India from the frying pan into the fire. 1 hope the distinction is 
mar. 

Q. 6. If the Congress, as Maulsna Saheb has just stated, ‘considers defence 
as armed defence only,’ is there any prospect of real independence for India, 
in view of the fact that India simply has not got the resources ‘independently’ to 
offer effective armed resistance to a formidable aggressor ? If we are to think in 
terms of armed defence only, can India, to mention only one thing, expect to remain 
independent with her 4,000 miles of coast line and no navy and ship-building 
industry ? 

A. Maulana Saheb, it is well known, does not hold my view that any country 

can defend itself without force of arms. My demand is based on the view that it 

13 possible to defend one’s country non-violently. 

Q. 7. What material aid could India send to China to-day, even if she were 
declared ‘independent’ by the British ? 

A, India at present gives such indifferent and ill-conceived aid as the Allies 
think desirable. Free India can send men and material that China may need. 
India has affinities with China being part of Asia which the Allies cannot possibly 
possess and exploit. Who knows that Free India may not even succeed in 
persuading Japan to do the right by China ? 

Why has the author ignored the explanation, for instance, in answers 2 and 
4 which was before him ? Boiled down, my explanation means that I would trust 

the Allies to carry out faithfully the conditions of the contract to be fulfilled by 

them, just as I would expect them to trust the Government of Free India to carry 
out their part of the contract. 

British withdrawal, whenever it comes, will carry with it so much honour 
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that everything to be done thereafter by either party will be done with the greatest 
goodwill and Utmost Hine rity. I hold that this solution of the difficulty presented 
is perfectly comprehensible and satisfactory. 

No "Secret” methods 

29. As to secrecy, this is what 1 said on the 8th August in my Hindustani 
speech before the A. I. C. C. meeting: — 

Nothing, however, should be done secretly. This is an open rebellion. In this 
struggle secrecy is a sin. A frco man would not engage in a secret movement. It 
is likely that when you gain freedom yon will have a C. 1. D. of your own, 
in spite of my advice to the contrary. Rut in the present struggle we have to 
work openly and to receive bullets in our chests, without running away. In a 
struggle of this character all secrecy is sin and must be punctiliously avoided. 

It is somewhat hard for a man who has avoided secrecy as a sin to be accused 
of it, especially when there is no evidence whatsoever for the charge. 

“f" cor cited Earth” 

30. The author proceeds :— 

tf .and it is no coincidence that at the same time as Mr. Gandhi was developing 

the ‘Quit India’ theme in Harijnn , he was also inveighing against' any form of 
‘scorched earth’ policy (Mr. Gandhi’s solicitude for the property, largely industrial 
property be it noted, which it might have been necessary to deny to the enemy, 
contrasts strangely with his readiness to sacrifice countless numbers of Indians in 
non-violent resistance to the Japanese. 3’he property must be saved : it is perhaps 
legitimate to ask—for whom ?)” 

“The coincidence” is a gratuitous suggestion for which there is no proof. The 
suggestion behind the parenthetical gloss is evidently that 1 wan more solicitous 
about, the property of moneyed men than of the lives and property of the masses. 
This appears to me to be a wilful distortion of truth. I give the following quota¬ 
tions which sltow the contrary :— 

“As u war resister my answer can only be one. I see neither bravery nor 
sacrifice in destroying life or property for otfaneo or defence. T would far rather 
leave, if 1 must, my crops and homestead for the enemy to use than destroy them 
for the sake of preventing their use by him. There is reason, sacrifice and even 
bravery in so leaving my homestead and crops, if I do so not out of fear but 
because I refuse to regnrd anyone as my enemy—that is—out of a humanitarian 
motive. But in India’s case there is, too, a practical consideration. Unlike Russia’s, 
India’s musses have no national instinct developed in the senso that Russia’s 
have. India is not lighting. Her conquerors are.” 

Harijan, March 22, 1942 p. 88 

‘‘There is i o bravery in my poisoning my well or filling it in so that my 
hrothor who is »t war with me may not uso the water. Let ns assume that I am 
fighting him in he orthodox manner. Nor is there sacrifice in it, for it does not 
purify me and sacrifice, as its root-meaning implies, presupposes purity. Such des¬ 
truction may be likened to cutting one’s nose to spite one’s face. Warriors of old 
had wholesome laws of war. Among the excluded things were poisoning wcIIb and 
destroying food crops. Rut 1 do claim that there are bravery and sacrifice in my 
leaving my wells, crops and homestead intact, bravery in that I deliberately run 
the risk of the enemy feeding himself at my expense and pursuing me, and sacrifice 
in that the sentiment of leaving something for the enemy purifies and ennobles me. 

‘‘My questioner has missed the conditional expression ‘if I must.’ f have 
imagined a state of things in which l am not prepared just now to die and there¬ 
fore, I want to retreat in an orderly manner in the hope of resisting under other 
and better auspices. The thing to consider here is not resistance but non-destruction 
of food crops ni d the like. Resistance, violent or non-violent, has to bo well 
thought out. Thoughtless resistance will bo regarded as bravado in military 
parlance, and violence or folly in tbe language of non-violence. Retreat itself 
is often a plan of resistance and may be a precursor of great bravery and sacri¬ 
fice. Every retieat is not cowardice which implies fear to die Of course, a 
brave man would mure often die in violently or non-violently resisting the 
aggressor in tint latter’s attempt to oust him from his property. But he will be 
no less brave if wisdom dictates present retreat.” 

( Harijan , April 12, 1942. p 109.) 

“So far there is solicitude only for the poor man’s property, There is no 
mention of industrial property. I have also given my reasons, which I still hold to 
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be perfectly sound, for non-destruction of snob property. I have found only one 
note in the issues of Harijan in my possession which refers to industrial property. 

It is as follows : 

“Suppose there are factories for grinding wheat or pressing oil seed. I should 

not destroy them. But munitions factories, yes.Textile factories I would not 

destroy and I would resist all Htioh destruction.” 

(Harijan , May 24, 1042, p, 167.) 

Solicitude for the Masses 

The reason is obvious. Here too, the solicitude is not for the ownerB, but for 
the masses who use food products and cloth produced in factories. It should also 
be remembered that I have all along written and even acted against both kinds 
of factories, in normal times, in the interests of village industries, my creed 
being to prefer the products of hand labour in which millions can be engaged, to 
those of factories in which only a few thousands or at best a few lacs can be 
employed. 

31, Mark too the last sentence in the penultimate paragraph of the draft 
resolution sent to Allahabad : “But it can never be the OongreBB policy to destroy 
what belongs to or is of use to the masses.’’ It is incomprehensible how the 
author could, in the face of the foregoing, distort truth as he has done. 

32, In the same paragraph from which I have quoted the paranthetical remark 
of the author, I find the following : 

“We have however his own admission that he could not guarantee that non¬ 
violent action would keep the Japanese at bay ; he refers indeed to any such hope 
as an 'unwarranted supposition.’ ” 

And this is cited to support the conclusion that in order to prevent India 
from becoming a battlefield between the Allied Nations and Japan 1 was prepared 
“to concede to their (Japanese) demands.” 

Let me quote where the phrase is taken from. In an article entitled “A 
Fallacy” in Harijan dated 5th, July, 1912, I have dealt with the following question 
addressed to me by a correspondent: 

Q. “You consider it a vital necessity in terms of non-violence to allow the 
Allied troopB to remain in India. You also say that, an you cannot present a 
fool-proof uon-violent method to prevent Japanese occupation of India, you cannot 
throw the Allies over-board. But, don’t you consider that the non-violent force 
created by our action which will bo sufficient to force the English to withdraw 
will be sufficiently strong to prevent Japanese occupation also ? And is it not the 
duty of a non-violeut resister to equally consider it a vital necessity to see that his 
country, hiB home and his all are not destroyed by allowing two foreign mad bulls 
to fight a deadly war on his soil ? 

My reply to this runs as follows : 

A. “There is an obvious fallacy in the question. I cannot nil of a sudden 
produce in the minds of Britishers who have been for centuries trained to rely 
upon their muscle for their protection, a belief which has not made a very visible 
impression even on the Indian mind. Non-violent force must not act in tile same 
way as violence. The refusal to allow the Allied troops to operate on the Indian 
soil can only add to the irritation already caused by my proposal. 4 he first is 
inevitable, the second would be wanton. 

“Again, if the withdrawal is to take place, it won’t bo due merely to the 
non-violent pressure. And in any case what may be enough to affect the old 
occupant would be wholly different from what would be required to keep off the 
invader. Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers by refusing taxes 
and in a variety of ways. These would be inapplicable to withstand the Japanese 
onslaught. Therefore, whilst we may be ready to face the Japanese, we may not 
ask the Britishers to give up their position of vantage merely on the unwarranted 
supposition that we would succeed by mere non-violent effort in keeping off the 
Japanese. 

“Lastly, whilst we must guard ourselves in our own way, our non-violence 
must preclude us from imposing on the British a strain which must break them. 
That would be a denial of our whole history for the past twenty-two years.” 

( Harijan , July 5, 1942, p. 210.) 

The supposition referred to here is my Correspondent’s, namely that the non¬ 
violent force created by ray action which will be sufficient to force the English to 
withdraw, will be sufficiently Btrong to prevent Japanese occupation also and, 
therefore, I should not have resiled from my original proposition that the British 
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Power should withdraw their troops from India. I have shown the absurdity of 
such a supposition made for the sake of preventing the retention of British troops. 
My belief in the power of non-violence is unchangeable, but I cannot put it before 
the British in order to prevent their use of India as a base if they consider it 
necessary for dealing with the Japanese menace, 

Gandhiji's Appeal to Japs 

33, Tjj e 9U thor has further sought to strengthen his inference by quoting 
the following from my appeal to the Japanese. 

“And we are in the unique position of having to resist an Imperialism that 
we detest no less than yours (the Japanese) and Nazism.” 

The author has conveniently omitted the sentences which follow and which 
instead of strengthening his inference would negative it altogether. These are the 
sentences. 

"Gur resistance to it (British Imperialism) does not mean harm to the British 
people. We seek to convert them. Ours is an unarmed revolt agaiuBt British rule. 
An important party in the country is engaged in a deadly—but friendly quarrel 
with the foreign rulers. 

“But in this they need no aid from foreign Powers. You have been gravely 
misinformed, as I know you are, that we have choBen this particular moment to 
embarrass the Allies when your attack against India is imminent. If we wanted 
to turn Britain's difficulty into our opportunity, we should have done it as soon as 
the War broke out nearly three years ago. Our movement demanding the with¬ 
drawal of the British Power from India should in no way be misunderstood. In 
fact, if we are to believe your reported anxiety for the Independence of India, a 
recognition of that Independence by Britain, should leave you no excuse for any 
attack on India, Moreover the reported profession sorts ill with your ruthless 
aggression again Ht China. 

“I would ask you to make no mistake about tho fact that you will be sadly 
disillusioned if you believe that you will receivo a willing welcome from India. 
The end and aim of the movement for British withdrawal iB to prepare India, 
by making her free for resisting all militarist and Imperialist ambition, whether 
it is called British Imperialism, German Nazism, or your pattern. If we do not, 
we shall have been ignoble spectators of the militarisation of the world in spite 
of our belief that in non-violence we have the only solvent of the militarist’s 
spirit and ambition. Personally, I fear that without declaring the Independence 
of India, tho Allied Powers will not be able to beat the Axis combination which 
has raised violence to the dignity of a religion. The Allies cannot beat you and 
your partners unless they beat you in your ruthless and skilled warfare. If 
they copy it, their declaration that they will save the world for democracy and 
individual freedom must come to nought, I feel that they can only gain strength 
to avoid copying your ruthlessness by declaring and recognising ‘now* the 
freedom of India and turning sullen India's forced co-operation into freed India’s 
voluntary co-operation, 

“To Britain and the allies, we have appealed in tho name of justice, in proof 
of their professions, and in their own self interest. To you I appeal in the name 
of humanity. It ib a marvel to me that you do Dot see that ruthless warfare is 
nobody’s monopoly. If not the Allies, some other Power will certainly improve upon 
your method and beat you with your own weapon. Even if you win you leave no 
legacy to your peoplo of which they would feel proud. They cannot take pride in a 
recital of cruel deeds, however skilfully achieved. 

“Even if you win, it will not prove that you were, in the right, it will only 
prove that your power of destruction was greater. This applies obviously to the 
Allies too uulesB they perform ‘now’ the just and righteous act of freeing India as 
an earnest and promise of similarly freeing all other subject peoples in Asia and Africa. 

“Our appeal to Britain is coupled with the offer of Free India’s willingness 
to let the Allies retain their troops in India. The offer is made in order to prove 
that we do not in any way mean to harm the Allied cause, and in order to prevent 
you from being misled into feeling that you have but to step into the country 
that Britain has vacated. Needless to repeat that, if you cherish any such idea 
and will carry it out, we will not fail resisting you with all the might that our 
country can muster. I address this appeal to you in the hope that our movement 
may even influence you and your partners in the right direction and deflect you 
and them from the course which is bound to end in your moral ruin and the re¬ 
duction of human being to robots, 

29 
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“The hope of your response to my appeal iB much fainter than that of res¬ 
ponse from Britain. I know that the British are not devoid of a sense of justice and 
they know me. I do not know you enough to be able to judge. All I have read 
tells me that you listen to no appeal but to the sword. How I wish that you are 
cruelly misrepresented and that I shall touch the right chord in your heart 1 
Anyway I have an undying faith in the responsiveness of human nature. On the 
strength of that faith X have conceived the impending movement in India, aud it 
is that faith which has prompted this” (Harijan , July 26, 1942, p 210 eae sq.) 

I have given this long quotation because I see that it is a complete answer 
to the author’s insinuations, as it is also an open gate to the whole of my mind 
regarding the movement contemplated in the resolution of 8th August last. 

India’s Freedom Main Concern 

But the author has many arrows in his quiver. For, in defence of his infer¬ 
ence that I was prepared to “concede to their (Japanese) demands,” he proceeds : 

“Only in the grip of some dominant emotion would he (I) have contemplated 
such a capitulation. This emotion was, there seems little doubt, hiB desire to 
preserve India from horrors of war.’’ 

In other words, I would exchange Japanese rule for British, 

My non-violence is made of sterner Btuff, Only a jaundiced eye can read 
such an emotion in the face of the clearest possible writings in the Harijan that 
1 would face all the horrors of war in order to end the horror of horrors which 
British domination is. 

I am impatient of it because I am impatient of all domination. I am in “the 
grip” of only one “dominant emotion" and no other—that is India’s Freedom. 

The author has admitted this in the same breath that ho him charged me with 
an unworthy emotion. He has thus condemned himself out of his own mouth, 

84 . At page 14 of the indictment the author says : 

“In conclusion there are the famous words uttered by Mr. Gandhi at a Press 
Conference at Wardha, after the Working Committee had passed the resolution of 
July 14th which show clearly however at that early stage he was fully determined 
on a final struggle 

’Where is no room left in the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation. There is 
no question of one more chance. After all it is an Open Rebellion. 

“There also lies the answer to those who have since accused Government of 
precipitating the crisis by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and tho Congress leaders, and 
have suggested that the period of grace referred to by Mr. Gandhi in his Bombay 
speech Bhould have been utilised for negotiation. “Jhere is no room left for with- 
drawl or negotiation,” Mr. Gandhi has said a month earlier. Moreover, the Wardha 
resolution merely threatened a mass movement if the demands of Congress were 
not accepted. The Bombay resolution went further. It no longer ‘threatened’ a 
movement with the delay that that might entail. It ‘sanctioned’ the movement and 
if any further delay was intended, are there not at least good grounds rior believing 
in the light of all that had been said, that it was to be used not, for the purpose 
of negotiation but for putting the finishing touches to a plan to which its authors 
were already committed but which might not yet be completely ready to put into 
execution ? 

Official “Distortions” 

I shall presently show that the “famous words” attributed to me are partly a 
distortion and partly an interpolation not to be found in the authentic roport of 
the Wardha interview aB published in Harijan of 19th July, 1942. Le me quote in 
full the portion of the Wardha interview in which that part of the quotation which 
I claim is distorted appears in its correct form : 

“Do you hope that negotiations may be opened by the British Government ?” 

They may, but with whom they will do it I do not know. For it is not a 
question ot placating one party or other. For it is the unconditional withdrawal of 
the British Power without reference to the wisheB of any party that is our demand 
The demand is therefore based on its justice. Of course it ib possible that the 
British may negotiate a withdrawal. If they do, it will be a feather iu their cap. 
Then it wiH cease to be a case for withdrawal. If the British see however late 
the wisdom of recognising the independence of India, without reference to the 
various parties, all things are possible. But the point I want to stress is this, viz. that 
There is no Room Left for Negotiations in the Proposal for Withdrawal 
Either they recognise Independence or they don’t. After that recognition many things 
can follow. Lor by that one single act the British representatives will have altered 
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the face of the whole landscape and revived the hope of the people which has been 
frustrated times without number. Therefore, whenever that great act is performed, 
on behalf of the British people, it will he a red letter day in the history of India 
and the world. And, as I have said, it can materially affect the fortunes of war.” 
(Capitals mine.) ( Harijan , July, 1942, p. 233.) 

The corresponding quotation in the indictment I reproduce below in capital 
letters : 

“Thebe is no Boom I,eft in the Proposal for Withdrawal of 
Negotiation.” 

I suggest that in tho context from which this is torn and distorted, it is 
entirely out of place. I was answering tho question : “Do you hope that nego¬ 
tiations may be opened by the British Government?” As an answer to the question, 
the sentence as it appears in Harijan “there is no room left for negotiations in the 
proposal for withdrawl," is perfectly intelligible and harmonises with the sentences 
preceeding and succeeding. 

35. Tiie distorted sentence in tho indictment has two others tacked on to it. 
They are: “There is no question of one more chanco. After all is an open 
rebellion.'’ 

The underlining is the author’s. 

The two sentences are not to ho found anywhere in the report of the interview 
as it appears in Harijan. “Tlrore is no question of one more chance, can have 
no place in the paragraph about negotiations with my approach to them as revealed 
in my answer. Ah to ‘open rebellion’, I have even at the Second Indian Round 
Table Conference used that expression coupled with the adjective non-violent. But 
it haB no place anywhere in die interview. 

3G. 1 have taxed myself to know how the two sentences could have crept into 
the author’s quotation. Fortunately on 2Gth June, while this reply was being typed 
there came the Ilinrlnstan Times file for which Shri Pyarelal had asked. In its 
issue of 15th July, 1942 there appears the following message: 

A Misreport 

Wardhaganj, July 14. 

“There is no room left in tho proposal for withdrawal or negotiation ; either 
they recognise India’s independence or they don’t,” said Mahatma Gandhi answering 
questions at a Press interview at Sevagram on the Congress resolution. He 
emphasised that what he wanted was not tho recognition of Indian independence 
on paper, but in action. 

Asked if has movement would not hamper war efforts of the United Nations. 
Mahatma Gqndhi said : “The movement is intended not only to help China but 
also to make common cause with the Allies.” 

On his attention being drawn to Mr. Amcry's latest statement in the House 
of Commons, Mahatma Gandhi said; “I am very much afraid that wo shall have 
the misfortune to listen to repetition of that language in stronger terms, but that 
cannot possibly delay the pace of tho people or the group that is determined to go 
its way, Mahatma Gandhi added: “Thore is no question of one more chance. 
After all it is an open rebellion.” 

Asked what form his movement would take, Mahatma Gandhi said: “The 
conception is that of a mass movement ou the widest possible scale. It will include 
what is possible to include in a mass movement or what people are capable of 
doing. This will be a mass movement of a purely non-violent character." 

Asked if lie would court imprisonment this time Mahatma Gandhi said: It 
is too Boft a tiling. There is no such thing as courting imprisonment this time. 
My intention is to make it as short and swift as poBeible.”—A. P. I. 

37. This message is an eye-opener for me. I hnvo often suitored from misre- 

E orting or coloured epitomeH of my writings and speeches even to the point of 
eing lynched...This one, though not quite as bad, is bad enough. 

The above A. P. summary gives, if it does, tho clue to the author’s source for 
the misquotation and the additional sentence. If he used that source tbe question 
arises why he went out of his way to use that doubtful and unauthorised source, 
when he had before him the authentic text of the full interview in Harijan of 19th 
July last. He has made a most liberal, though disjointed and biased use of the 
columns of Harijan for building up his case against me. At page 13 of the 
indictment he thus begins tho charge culminating in the misquotation at page 14. 

"From this point onwards Mr. Gandhi's conception of the struggle developed 
rapidly. His writings on the subject are too lengthy to quote in full, but the 
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following excerpts from Harijan illustrate the direction in which his mind was 
moving.” 

On the same page he has quoted passages from page 233 of Harijan from 
the report of the interview in question. I am therefore entitled to conclude that 
the question under examination was taken from Harijan. It iB manifest now that 
it was not. Why not ? 

If he took the three sentences from the aforementioned A. P. report, why has 
be quoted them without asterisks between the sentences that appear apart in the 
A. P, report ? 

I may not pursue the inquiry any further. It has pained me deeply. How the 
two sentences not found in the authentic text of the interview found place in the 
A. P. summary I do not know. It is for the Government to inquire if they will. 

Govt. Invited the Crisis 

38. The author’s quotation having been found wanting, the whole of his 
conclusions and inferences based upon it must fall to the ground. In my opinion, 
therefore, the Government does stand accused not only of 'having precipitated,’ but 
of having invited, a crisis by their premeditated coup The elaborate preparations 
they made for all-India arrests were not made overnight. 

It is wrong to draw a distinction between the Wardha resolution and the 
Bombay one in the sense that the first only threatened and the second ‘sanctioned’ 
the mass civil disobedience. 'The first only required ratification by tho All-India 
Congress Committee but the effect of either was the same i. e., both authorised me 
to lead and guide the movement if negotiations failed. 

But the movement was not started by the resolution of 8th August last. Before 
I could function they arrested not only jne but principal Congressmen all over 
India Thus it was not I but the Government who started the movement and 
gave it a shape which I could not have dreamt of giving and which it never would 
have taken while I was conducting it,. No doubt, it would have been ’short and 
swift,' not in the violent sense, as the author haB insinuated, but in tho non-violent 
’ sense as I know it. 

The Government made it very short and very swift by their very violent 
setion. Had they given me breathing time, I would have sought an interview with 
tho Viceroy and strained every nerve to show the reasonableness of the Congress 
demand. 

Thus there were no ‘grounds,’ good or bad for believing, as the author would 
have ouo believe, that the “period of grace’’ was to be used for “putting the finishing 
touches to a plan to which its authors were already committed but which might 
not yet be completely ready to put into execution,” In order to sustain such a 
belief it has become necessary for the author to dismiss from consideration the 
whole of the proceedings of the Bombay meeting of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and even vital pacts of its resolution—save the clause of referring to the 
mass movement—and the very awkward word 'non-violence' to which 1 shall come 
presently. 

Anxiety to Avoid Conflict 

39. I give below extracts from my speeches and writings to show how eager 
and earnest t was to avoid conflict and achieve the purpose by negotiation and to 
show that tlie Congress aim never was to thwart the Allies in any way: 

“... It would be churlish on our part if we said ‘we don’t want to talk to 
anybody and we Will by our own strong hearts expel the British.’ Then the Con¬ 
gress Committee won’t be meeting ; there would be no resolutions ; and 1 should 
not be Beeing Press representatives.” 

(Harijan, July 26, 1942, p. 243.) 

, No Arbitration on the Independence Issue 

Q : ‘‘Cannot there be auy arbitration on the question of Independence ?” 

A : “No, not on the question of Independence, It is possible only on ques¬ 
tions on which sides may be taken. The outstanding question of Independence 
Bhould be treated as common cause. It is only then that I can conceive possibility 
of arbitration on the Indo-British question...But if there is to be any arbitration— 
and I cannot logically say there should not, for if I did, it would be an arrogation 
of complete justice in my side—it can be done only if India’s Independence is 
recognised," 

( Harijan , May 24, 1942, p. 168.) 

An English correspondent: “...Would you advocate arbitration for the Indo- 
British problem ? 
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A : ‘‘Any day, I suggested long ago that this question could be decided by 
arbitration. " 

( Harijan , May 24, 1942, p. 168.) 

“Actual Struggle not Commenced” 

The actual struggle does not commence this very moment. You have merely 
placed certain powers in my hands. My first act will be to wait upon H. E. the 
Viceroy and plead with him for the acceptance of the Congress demand. This 
may take two or three weeks. What are you to do in the meanwhile ? I will tell 
you. There is the spinning wheel, I had to struggle with the Maulana Saheb before 
it dawned upon him that in a non-violent struggle it had an abiding place. The 
fourteen-point constructive programme is all thero for you to carry out. But there 
is something more .you have to do and it will give life to that programme. Every¬ 
one of you should from this very moment consider yourself a free man or woman 
and even act as it you are free and no longer under the heel of this Imperia¬ 
lism. This is no make-believe. You have to cultivate the spirit of freedom before 
it comes physically. 'The chains of the slave are broken the moment he consi¬ 
ders himself a free man. He will then tell his master: “I have been your slave 
all these days but 1 am no longer that now. You may kill me, but if you do 
not and if you release me from the bondage, I will ask for nothing more from 
you. For, henceforth, instead of depending upon you, I Bhali depend upon God 
for food and clothing. God has given me the urge of freedom and therefore I 
deem myself a free man.” 

You may take it from me that I am not going to strike a bargain with the 
Viceroy for Ministries and the like. I am not going to be satisfied with anything 
short of complete freedom. May be he will propose the abolition of the salt tax, the 
drink evil, etc, but I will say, ‘Nothing less than freedom’.” 

“Do or Die” 

Here is a Mantra —a short one—that I will give you. You may imprint it 
on your hearts and let every breath of yours give expression to it. The Mantra 
is this : “We shall do or die. We shall either free India or die in the attempt. 
We shall not live to see the perpetuation of slavery.” Every true Congressman 
or woman will join the struggle with an inflexible determination not to remain 
alive to see the country in bondage and slavery. Let that be your badge. Dis¬ 
miss jails out of your consideration. If the Government leaves mo free, I shall 
spare you the trouble of filling the jails. I will not put on the Government the 
strain of maintaining a largo number of prisoners at a time when it is in trouble. 
Let every man and woman live every moment of his or her life hereafter in tbo 
consciousness that he or she eats or lives for achieving freedom and will die, if 
need be, to attain that goal. Take a pledge with God and your own conscience as 
witness that you will no longer rest till freedom is achieved and will he prepared to 
lay down your lives in the attempt to achieve it. He who loses his life shall gain, 
he who will seek to save it shall lose it. Freedom is not for the faint-hearted. 

(From the concluding speech in Hindustani on 8th August before the 
A. I. 0. 0.) 

Let me tell you at the outset that the struggle does not commence to-day. 
I have yet to go through much ceremonial, as I have always to do and this time 
more than ever before—the burden is so heavy. I have yet to continue to reason 
with those with whom I seem to have lost all credit for the time being. 

From the concluding speech in English on 8th August before the A. I, 0. 0.) 

40. At page 11 of the indictment the author says i 

To summarise briefly, Mr. Gandhi did not believe that non-violence alone 
was capable of defending India againBt Japan. Nor had he any faith in the 
ability of the Allies to do so : ‘Britain’, he stated in bis draft Allahabad resolu¬ 
tion, ‘is incapable of defending India.’ His‘Quit India’ move was intended to result 
in the withdrawal of the British Government to be succeeded by a problematical 
provisional Government or, as Mr. Gandhi admitted to be possible, by anarohy ; 
the Indian army was to be disbanded ; and Allied troops were to be allowed to 
operate only under the terms imposed by this provisional Government, assisted 
by India’s non-violent non-co-operation to Japan, for which, as Mr. Gandhi had 
already admitted, there would be little seope with Allied troops operating in India. 

“Finally, even if, in the face of the above arguments, it could be supposed that 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congress proposed to pin their faith on The ability of Allied 
troops to defend India, it should be noted that the former himself admitted that 
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the ability of Allied troops to operate effectively would depend '.upon the formation 
of a suitable provisional Government. 

‘ Now since this Government was to lie representative of all sections of Indian 
opinion, it is clear that neither Mr. Gandhi nor the Congress could legitimately 
commit it in advance to any particular course of action ; they could not, that is 
to say, undertake that it would support the Allies in defending India against 
Japan. They could not. in fact, make any promise on behalf of this provisional 
Government unless they intended that it should bo dominated by Congress ; the 
whole trend of Congress policy, however, coupled with the extravagant promises 
made in the Bombay A. i. C. C. resolution on behalf of this provisional Govern¬ 
ment, leave little doubt that this was their intention, a view held, significantly, by 
the Muslim League and Muslims in general.” You have then a situation in which 
the Allied troops would be dependent for support on a Government dominated 
by clique which has already been shown to be thoroughly defeatist in out¬ 
look, and whoso leader had already expressed the intention of negotiating with 
Japan. 

“It is not tho intention here to examine the third aim, the establishment of 
communal unity followed by the formation of a provisional Government at all 
closely. It has been suggested in the preceding paragraph that tho Congress inten¬ 
ded liiits Government to be under their domination and a note has been made 
of the strength added to this view by the unity of Muslim opinion that tho 
Congress move was aimed at establishing Congress-Hindu domination over India. 
It will suffice here to show, from Mr. Gandhi’s own writings, the doubts thst he 
entertained as to the feasibility of establishing any such Government.” 

‘■Croei, Misrepresentation” 

This brief summary is a perfect caricature of all f have said or written, and 
tho Congress has stood for and expressed in the resolution of 8lh August last. I 
hope I .have shown in tho foregoing pages how cruelty I have been misrepresented. 
If my argument has failed to carry couviction, I should be quite content to bo 
judged on tbe strength of tho quotations interspersed in the argument. 

As against the loregoing caricature, let me give a summary of my viewB 
based on the quotations referred to above. 

1. I believe that non-violence alone is capable of defending India, not only 
against Japan but the whole world. 

2. I do hold that Britain is incapablo of defending India. She is not defend¬ 
ing India to-day ; she is defending herself and her interests in India ami elsewhere. 
These are often contrary to India’s. 

3. ‘CJuit India' move was intended to result in tho withdrawal of British 
Power and is possible with simultaneous formation of a provisional Government, 
consisting of members representing all the principal parties, if tho withdrawal 
took place by the willing consent of tho British Government, If, however, the with¬ 
drawal took place willy-nilly there might be a period of anarchy. 

4. The Indian army would naturally bo disbanded, being a British creation -- 
unless it forms part of Allied troops, or it transfers its allegiance to the Free 
India Government. 

f>. 'l'he Allied troops would remain under terms agreed to between the Allied 
Powers and the Free India Government. 

(i. If India become free, the Free India Government would tender co-operation 
by rendering such military aid as it could But in the largest part of India 
where no military effort was possible, non-violent action will be taken by tbe 
masses ol the people with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Free India as an Ally 

41. Then the summary comes to the provisional Government. As to this, let 
the Congress resolution itself spoak. I give the relevant parts below : 

"lho A. I. C. C. therefore repents with all emphasis tho demand for the 
withdrawal of the British Power from India. On the declaration of India’s 
independence, a provisional Government will be formed and Free India will 
become an ally of tjie United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle fur fici do in. The provisional 
Government can only be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and 
groups in the country. 

"It will thus be a composite Government, representative of ali important 
sections of the people of India. Its primary functions must be to defend India 
and resist aggression with allj the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its 
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command, togother with its allied powers, and to promote the well-being and 
progress of the workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere to whom essentially 
all power and authority must belong. The provisional Government will evolve a 
scheme for a Constituent Assembly which will prepare a constitution for the 
Government of India acceptable to all sections of the people. 

"This constitution, according to the Congress view, should be a Federal one 
with the largest measure of autonomy for the federating units, and with tire 
residuary powers vesting in these units. The future relations between India and 
the Allied Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free countries 
conferring together for their mutual advantage and for their co operation in the 
common task of resisting aggression. Freedom will enablo India to resist aggres¬ 
sion effectively with the peoplo’s united will and strength behind it. 

“Lastly, whilst the A. I. 0. G. has stated its own view of the future govern¬ 
ance under Free India, the A. I. C. C. wishes to make it quite clear to ail concerned 
that by embarking on a mass struggle, it has no intention of gaining power for 
the Congress. The power, when it comes, will balong to the whole people of India.” 
Non-Party Character of Congress 

I claim that there is nothing in this clause of the resolution that is ‘extra¬ 
vagant’ or impracticable. The concluding sentence proves iu my opinion, the 
sincerity and non-party character of the Congress. And as there is no party in 
the country which is not wholly anti-Fascist, anti-Nazi and anti-Japan, it follows 
that a Government formod by these parties is bound to become an enthusiastic 
champion of the Allied cause which by the recognition of India aa a free state will 
truly become the causa of democracy. 

42. As to communal unity, it has been a fundamental plank with the Con¬ 
gress from its commencement. Its President is a Muslim divine of world wide 
repute, especially in the Muslim world. It has besides him three Muslims on the 
Working Committee. 

It is surprising that the author lias summoned to his assistance the Muslim 
League opinion. The League can afford to doubt the sincerity of Congress pro¬ 
fessions and accuse the Congress of the desire of establishing a “Congress-Hindu 
domination.” It ill becomes tho ail-powerful Government of India to take shelter 
under the Muslim League wing. 

This has a strong flavour of the old Imperial Mantra Divide and Rule. 

League-Congress differences are a purely domest c question. They are bound 
to be adjusted whon foreign domination ends, if they are not dissolved sooner. 

43. Tho author winds up the second chapter as follows : 

“Whether the authors of the resolution genuinely believed that tho Congress 
demand would, if accepted, help rather than hinder the cause of the United Nations 
and intended that it. should have that effect, depends on the answer to two questions, 
In the first place, could auy body of men who honestly desired that result have 
deliberately called the country, if their way of achieving it was not accepted, to 
take part in a mass movement the declared object of which was to have precisely 
the opposite effect by paralysing the whole administration and the whole war effort ? 
In the second place, bearing In mind that less than a year previously it had been 
proclaimed under Air. Gandhi’s orders to be a ‘sin’ to help the war with men or 
money, can it be denied that these man saw their opportunity in Britain’s danger 
and believed that the psychological moment for the enforcement of their political 
demands must be seized while the fate of the United Nations hung in the balance 
and before the tide of war turned—if it was ever going t.o turn—in their favour ? 
The answer to these two questions is left to the reader.” 

Administration’s "Dead-Set Against Congress” 

I have to answer theso two questions both as reader and accused. As to the 
first question, there is uo necessary inconsistency between the genuine belief that 
an acceptance of the Congress demand would help the cause of the United Nations 
i. e., of democracy all the world over and a mass movement (which moreover was 
merely contemplated) to paralyse the administration on non-acceptance of the 
Congress demand. 

It is submitted that the attempt 'to paralyse the administration’ on non- 
acceptance proves the genuineness of the demand which sets the seal on its 
genuineness by Congressmen preparing to die in the attempt to paralyse an admi¬ 
nistration that thwarts their will to fight the combine against democracy. 

Thus it is the administration’s dead-set against the Congress which proves the 
hollowness of its claim that it is engaged in a fight for democracy, 
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My firm belief is that the administration iB daily proving its inefficiency for 
handling the war in the right manner. China is slowly pining away while the 
administration is playing at war handling. In the attempt to suppress the Congress 
it has cut off the greatest source of help to the millions of China who are being 
ground down under the Japanese heel. 

44. The second question hardly demands a separate answer. Congressmen 
who proclaimed a year ago under my “orders” that it is a “sin” to help the war 
with ‘‘men and money” need not be oonsiderd here, if I give different “orders.” 

For me, I am as much opposed to all war to-day as I was before a year or 
more. I am but an individual. All Congressmen are not of that mind. 

Congress and War Issue 

The Congress will give up the policy of non-violence to-day, if it can achieve 
India’s freedom by so doing. And I would have no compunction about inviting 
those who seek my advice to throw themselves heart and soul into the effort to 
help themselves and thus deliver from bondage those nations that are wedded to 
democracy. If the effort involves military training, the people will be free to take 
it, leaving me and those who think with me to Our own non-violence. 

I did this very thing during the Boer War, and in the last war, I was a 
“good boy” then, because my action harmonised with the British Government’s 
wishes. To-day I am the arch enemy, not because I have changed but because the 
British Government, whinh is being tried in the balance is being found wanting. 

I helped before, because I believed in British good fairb. I appear to be 
hindering to-day because the British Government will not act up to the faith that 
was reposed in them. 

My answer to the two questions propounded by the author may sound harsh, 
but it is the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth as God lets me 
see it. 

Gross Misquotations— 

45. The gravamen, however, of the charges against me is that “every reference 

to non-violence in the forecasts of the forms the movement would take made by 
Mr, Gandhi and his Congress disciples and in the pOBt arrest programmes and 
instructions is nothing more than a pious hope or at best a mild warning which 
was kuown to have no practical value.” it is also described as mere “lip service.” 

46. The author gives no proof to show that it (the warning) “was known to 

have no practical value.” If the references to non-violence are removed from my 
writing and my utterances in order to condemn me and my “Congress disciples” 
the removal would bo on a par with the omission of ‘nots’ from tire Command¬ 
ments and quoting them in support of killing, stealing, etc. The author in robbing 
me of the one thing 1 live by and live for robs me of all I possess. 

The evidence given in support of dismissing references to non-violence as 

‘valueless” mostly consists of innuendoes, “It was to be a struggle, a fight to 
the finish in which foreign domination was to be ended cost wbat it may." In a 
non-violent struggle the cost has always to be paid by tbe fighters in their 
own blood. 

“It was to be an unarmed revolt, short and swift” the prefix ‘us’ in ‘unarmed’, 
unless it be regarded as ‘valueless’ gives ‘short and swift’ an ennobling meaning. 
For to make the struggle ‘short and swift’ prisons have to be avoided as too soft a 
thing and death to be hugged as a true friend enabling the fighters to affect the 
opponents’ heBrt much quicker than mere jail going can. 

—And Post-facto Meanings 

Mention by me of ‘conflagration’ meant giving of lives in thousands or more, 
if need be. The author has called it a 'grimly accurate forecast.’ 

This has a post-facto meaning unintended by tbe author in that a heavy toll of 
lives was taken by way of reprisals by the authorities; and an orgy of unmeirtion- 
able excesses let loose upon the people by tbe soldiery and tbe police, if tbe press 
reports and statements by responsible public men are to be believed. 

“Mr. Gandhi was prepared to rUk the occurrence of riots.” It is true that I 
was prepared to taka suoh a risk. Any big movement whether violent or non¬ 
violent involves certain risks. But non-violent running of risks means a special 
method, a special handling. I would have strained every nerve to avoid riots. 

Moreover, my first act would have been to woo the Viceroy, Till then no 
question of running any risks could arise. As It was, the Government would not 
let me run the risk, They put me in prison instead 1 

What the maBs movement was to include and how the risk was to be taken, 
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if at all, the author could not know for the movemout was never started. Nor 
had any instructions been issued by mo. 

47. The author complains of ruy 'making full ubb of existing grievances’. 
The use began even before the birth of the Congress, ft has never ceased. How 
could it, so long as the foreign domination, of which they were a part, lasted ? 

“An Unpardonable Suppression’’ 

48. “Finally every man and woman was to consider himself free and act for 
himself. These lust words or at least, their sense finds a place in the resolution 
itsclt.” This last sentence is a specimen of su)>pressio veri. Here is the relevant 
extract from the Congress resolution : 

“They must remember that non-violence is the basis of this movement. A 
time may come when it may not he possible to issue instructions or for instructions 
to reach our people, and when no Congress Committees can function. When this 
happens every man and woman who is participating in this movement must func¬ 
tion for himself within the four corners of the general instructions issued, Every 
Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must be his own guide urging him on 
along the hard road where there is no resting place and which leads ultimately to 
the independence and deliverance of India.’’ 

There is nothing new or startling in this, It is practical wiBdom, Men and 
women must become their own leaders when their trusted guides are removed 
from them, or when their organisation is declared illegal or otherwise ceaBes to 
function. 

True, there were formerly nominal 'dictators' appointed. This was more to 
court arrest than to guide followers by being in touch with them. For, touch 
was not possible except secretly. 

This time, not prison, but death, was to be sought in the prosecution of the 
movement. Therefore, every one was to become his own leader to act within the 
four corners of ibe square foundation—non-violence. 

The omission of the two* conditions for every one becoming his or her own 
guide was an unpardonable suppression of relevant truth. 

Use of Military Terms in non-violence 

49. The author then proceeds to consider whether the movoment contem¬ 
plated by me could, by its very nature, bo non-violent and further whether “Mr. 
Gandhi (I) intended that it should be so or hoped that it would remain so,’’ 

I have already shown that the movement never having been Btarted, no¬ 
body could say what I had contemplated or hoped unless my intention or my hope 
could be justly deduced from my writings. Let mo however observo bow the 
author has arrived at this conclusion. 

His first proof is that L have employed military terms in connection with a 
movement claimed to be wholly non-violent. I have employed such language from 
the commencement ol my experiment in Houth Africa. I could more easily show 
the contrust between my move and the ordinary ones by using identical phraseology 
Bo far as possible, and coupling it with non-violence. 

Throughout my experience of Batyngraim Bineo 1008, I cannot recall an ins- * 
tanco in which people were misled by my use of military phraseology. And, indeed, 
Batyagraba being a ‘moral equivalent of war’, the use of such terminology is but 
natural. Probably all of us have used at some time or another, or, are at least 
familiar with expressions such aB ‘sword of the spirit’, ‘dynamite of truth,’ ‘shield 
and buckler of patience’, ‘assaulting the citadel of truth', or ‘wrestling with God.’ 
Yet no one has ever seen anything strange or wrong in such use. 

Analogy of the Salvation Army 

Who can be ignorant of the use of military phraseology by the Salvation 
Army ? That body has taken it over in itB entirety, and yet I have not known 
anyone having mistaken the Salvation Army, with its Uolonels and Captains, for 
a military organisation trained to the use of deadly weapons of destruction. 

50. I must deny that “it has been shown that Mr. Gandhi had little faith 
in the effectiveness of non-violence to resist Japanese aggression.” What f have 
said is that maximum effectiveness cannot be shown whou it has to work side by 
side with violence. 

ft is true that Maulana Saheh and Pandit Nehru have doubts about the 
efficacy of non-violence to withstand aggression, but they have ample faith in non¬ 
violent action for fighting against British domination. I do believe that both 
British aud Japanese Imperialisms are equally to be avoided. But I have already 

30 
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- shown by quoting from Harijan that it ia easier to cope with the evil that is than 
the one that may come. 

51. I admit at once that there ia “a doubtful proportion of full believers" 
in my “theory of non-violence.” But it should not be forgotten that I have also 
said that for my movement 1 do not at all need believers in the theory of non¬ 
violence, full or imperfect. It ia enough if people carry out the rules of non¬ 
violent action. 

Non-Violent Record of Civil Resistance 

52. Now comes the author’s most glaring lapse of memory or misrepresenta¬ 
tion in the paragraph under discussion, lie saya, “.remember too that he 

had before him the example of his previous movements, each professedly non¬ 
violent, yet each giving rise to the most hideous violence” 

I have before me a list 20 civil resistanee movements beginning with thn very 
first in South Africa. 1 do recall instances in which popular frenzy bail broken 
out resulting in regrettable murders. These instances of mob violence, though bad 
enough, were but a flea-bite lo proportion to the vast size of this country—as big 
as Europe leas Russia territorially and bigger numeiically. 

Had violence been the Congress policy, secretly or openly, or had the 
Congress discipline been less strict, it ia simple enough to realiso that the violence 
instead of being a flea-bite, would have been more like a volcanic eruption. 

But every time such oullneaks took place the most energetic measures were 
taken by the whole Congress organisation to deal with them. Un aeveral occasions 
I had myself resorted to fasting. All this produced a salutary effect on the 
popular mind. 

And there were also movements which were singularly free from violenco. 
Thus the South African Batyagraha, which was a mass movement and similar 
movemen s in Chamnaran, Kbeda, Bardoli and Borsad—not to mention others in 
which collective civil disobedience on a wide scale was offered—were wholly free 
from any outburst of violence. 

In all these the people had conformed to the rules laid down for their 
observance. The author has thus gone against histoiy in making tho sweeping 
statement that l had before me the ‘‘example of previous movements each professedly 
non-violent, yet each giving rise to the mo-t hideous violence.” 

My own experience being quite to the contrary, 1 have not the shadow of 
a doubt that if the Government had not, by their summary action unnecessarily 
provoked the people beyond endurance, there never would have been any violence. 
Violence Ruled Out by Working Committee 

The members of tho Working Committee were anxious that violence on tho 
part of tiie people should lie avoided, not from any philanthropic motive, but 
from the conviction borne in upon them the experience of hard facts, that violence 
by the people could nut usher in independence. 

The education that the people had received through the Congress was wholly 
non-violent, before 1920, because of the leaders’ belief in constitutional agitation 
and faith in British promises and declarations, and since 1920, because of the 
belief, in tho first instance induced by me and then enforced by experience, that 
mere constitutional agitation, though it bad served up to a point, could never bring 
in independence, and that regard being bad to the condition of India, non-violent 
action wbh the Only sanction through which independence could be attained in the 
quickest mauuer possible. 

Batyagraha—The World's Hope 

The accumulated experience of the paBt thirty years, the first eight of which 
were in Booth Africa, fills me with the greatest hope that in the adoption of non¬ 
violence lies the future of India and the world. It is the most harmless and yet 
equally effective way of dealing with the political and economic wrongs of the 
duwn-trodden portion of humanity. 

I have known from early youth that non-violence is not a cloistered virtue to 
be practised by the individual for his peace and final salvation, but it is a rulo of 
conduct for society if it is to live consistently with human dignity and make 
progress towards the attainment of pence for which it has been yearning for nges past. 

It is therefore sad to think that a Government, the most powerful in the 
world, should have belittled the doctrine and put its votaries, however imperfect 
they may be, out of action. “It is my firm opinion that thereby they have injured 
the cause of universal peace and the Allied Nations, 
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53. For the author “the certainty” was “that hie (my) movement could not 

remain non-violent". For me “the certainty" was quite the contrary, if the 
movement had remained in the hands of thoae who could guide the people. 

54. It is also now “clear” what I meant when 1 said I was prepared to go to 

the extremist limit, that is that I would continue the non-violent movement even 

though the Government might succeed in provoking violence. Hitherto I have 

stayed my hand when people have been so provoked. 

This time I ran the risk because the risk of remaining supine in the face of 
the greatest world conflagration known to hisLory was infinitely greater. If non¬ 
violence be th ; greatest force in the world, it must prove itself duriug this crisis. 

Reply to Charge op "Lip Service” 

51 , The final proof given by the author of my non-violence being "mere 
lip service" consists of the following caricature of my writing in defence of Polish 
bravery. 

"In other words, in any fight the weaker of the two combatants may employ 
as violent measures as he likes or is able, and msy still be considered to be fighting 
non-violently ; or to put it in another way, violence when employed against su¬ 
perior odds tut omatieally becomes non-violence. Surely a very convenient theory 
for the rebels in an 'unarmed revolt'." 

I claim the writing quoted by the author does not warrant the misleading 
delineation. How can I possibly lay down a proposition againBt everyduy ex¬ 
perience ? 

Tuere is rarely a fight among absolute equals. One party is always weaker 
than the other. The illustration* I have given taken together, can lead to one 
conclusion only, namely that the weaker party dons not make any preparation for 
offering violence for the simple reason that the intention is absent, but when he 
is suddenly attacked he uses unconsciously, even without wishing to do so, any 
weapon that comes his way. 

The first illustration chosen by me is that of a man who having a sword, 
uses it singlehanded against a horde of dacoits. The second is that of a woman 
using her nails and teeth or even « dagger in defence of her honour. She acta 
spontaneously. And the third is that of a mouse fighting r cat with its sharp 
teeth. 'Ihese tf tee illustrations were specially chosen by me in order to avoid 
illegitimate ded ication being drawn in defence of nfleibig studied violence, 

One infallible 'e«t is that suc h a person is never successful in the senBe of 
overpowering the aggressor. He or she dies and savea his or her honour rather 
than surrender to the demands of the aggressor. I was so guarded in the UBe of 
my language tb it 1 described the defence of the Poles Bgainst overwhelming num¬ 
bers as "almost mm viol, nee.” 

57. Having given ptoof against me to show that my professions about non¬ 
violence were ‘‘valueless” the author turns to roy colleagues in the Congress High 
Command to observe how they interpreted my "views to their Congress followers 
and to their masses.” 

Students and the Condrebb 

The author sees objection in Pandit Nehru, Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel and Shrl 
Shankarrao Deo having singled out the student community for attention. Atten¬ 
tion paid to the student cemimiity snd peasantry was no new thing introduced 
for the first time for tho sake of the struggle on the history of the Congress. As 
eatly as JH.’O students were specially invited to join the non-co-operation movement 
and several thousands had responded to tho call by suspending tiieir studies. 

[ do not know what happened nfter the August arrests, in the Benares Hindu 
University. But assuming that some students belonging to it went as ray, that 
is no ground for associating Pandit Nehru with their acts. Positive pioof would be 
necessary to establish such connection. 

Overwhelming proof can be produced in support of the contention that his 
faith in non-violence for the purpose of achieving Swarsj is inferior to nobody’s. 
The same thing can he said about bia exhortation to the KUans of the United 
Provinces. Then is, ton, nothing in favour of violence in the other leaders' speeches 
so far as one can judge from the extracts given in the indictment. 

The "Detailed Instructions” 

58. Having dealt with the leaders’ speeches the author comes to the ‘detailed ins¬ 
tructions regarding the conduct of the movement in existence before the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting in Bombay.’ The ‘first example’ has been ‘choosen’ 
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from Harijan of August 9th. The article is entitled ‘Ways of non-violent non-co- 
operation.’ As it happens, it is a discussion in connection with the threatened in¬ 
vasion from Japan. Thus the article opens : 

"Ever since 1920 we are familiar with some of the ways of offering non-violent 
non-co-operation. These included boycott of all Government institutions and services 
and extended to the non-payment of taxes. They were directed against a foreign 
Government in occupation of the country for years. The ways of non-co-operation 
to adopt against a new foreign invader would naturally differ in details. It would, 
as tiandhiji has said, extend to the refusal of-food or water. All non-co-operation 
calculated to make the functioning of the enemy impossible, has to be resorted to.” 

Then the writer of the article (M. D.) lias given samples of non-violent non-co- 
operation offered elsewhere than in India, They are not examples of non-violence 
consciously exercised. That the whole article was written to show what could be 
non-violently done to repel the invader, is clear from the final paragraph ; 

‘‘What one has to remember is that, in war, repression would tie ten times as 
severe as was resorted to in France but if there is the will to suffer, the resource¬ 
fulness to devise ways and meas on the lines indicated in theBe different instances 
of passive resistance and above all the determination to drive out the invader, cost 
what it may, victory is certain. The vastness of our country, far from being a 
disadvantage, may be an advantage as the invader would find it difficult to cope 
with resistance on a thousand and one fronts. 

No Violent Intention 

59. The other example given by the author is an extract from an article by 
Shri K. G. Mashruwalla in Harijan of 23rd August, 1942. Shri Mashruwalla is a 
valued co-worker. He carries non-violence to an extreme which baffles those who 
know him intimately. 

Nevertheless I do not propose to dcfpnd the, paragraph quoted. He lias 
guarded himself by saying that it represents his personal opinion only. He must 
have heard me debating the question whether interference with bridges, rails and 
the like could be classified as non-violent. I had always questioned the practicability 
of the interference being non-violent. Even if such interference could conceivably 
be non-violent, as I hold it can lie, it is dangerous to put it before the masses who 
cannot be expected to do such things iion-vioh ntly. Nor would J expect the 
British Power in the same category as tho Japanese for the purposes of the 
movement, 

60. Having allowed myself to criticise the opinion of a respected colleague, I 
wish to say that Shri Mashruwalla’s opinion is no evidence of violent intention. 
At best it Is an error of judgment which is much more likely in (a novel subject 
like the applicability of “ahimsa” practised in all walks of life by masses of man¬ 
kind. Great generals aud statesmen have been known before now to have 
committed errors of judgment without losing caste or being accused of evil 
intentions. 

Toe Andhra Circular 

61. Then comes the Andhra circular. I must regard it ns forbidden ground for 
me inasmuch as I knew nothing about it before my arretR. Therefore I can only 
comment on it with reserve. Subject to that caution I consider the document to 
be harmless on the whole. This is its governing clause: 

“The whole movement is based on non-violence. No act which contravenes 
these instructions should ever be undertaken. Ail acts of disobedience committed 
should bo overt never covert (open but not under cover).” 

The parenthesis is in the original. The following warning is also embodied 
in the circular: 

“Ninety-nine chances out of hundred chances are for the inauguration of this 
movement by Mahatmaji at an early date, possibly a few hours after the next All- 
India i ongres8 Committee meeting at Bombay. The D. C. C.’s should be alert 
and begin to act immediately, but please also take note that no movement should 
be launched or any overt act done till Mahatmaji decides. After all they may 
decide otherwise and you will be responsible for a great unwarranted mistake. 
Be ready, organise at once, bo alert, but by no means act.” 

As to the body of the circular, I could not make myself responsible for some 
of the lines. But I must refuse to judge a thing which 1 cannot correct especially 
in the absence of what the Committee has to say on them, assuming of course that 
the circular is an authentic document. I miss in the indictment the text of an 
alleged written amendment raising the ban on the removal of rails. 
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62. Attention is then drawn to the fifth appendix showing how my mind was 
working in the direction of violence under the ‘valueless’ cover of nonviolence, as 
the author would say. The appendix gives what purports to bo the All-India Congress 
Committee’s instructions with extracts from my writings in parallel column. 

“Non-violence as i know it” 

I have tried to study that appendix. I have nothing to withdraw from my 
writings. And I contend that there is not a trace of violence in the instructions 
alleged to be from All-India Congress Committee 

63. Independently of the argument in the indietment, I must now say some¬ 
thing about non-violence as 1 know it. Its spread in all walks of life has been 
my mission from early youth. This covers a period of very nearly sixty-years. It 
was adopted at my instance as a policy by the Congress in 1920. 

In its very nature it wits meant to be paraded before the world, but it was 
accepted as a means indispensable for the attainment of Swaraj. Congressmen saw at an 
early date that its mere adoption on paper had no value. It waH of use only in so far 
ns it was put into practice individually and collectively It was of no more use as a 
badge than a rifle in the hands of a person who did not know how to use it effectively on 
duo occasion Tnerelore if non-vionence has raised the Congress prestige and 
popularity since its adoption, it has dono bo in exact proportion to its use, even 
as the power which the rifle gives to its possessor is in exact proportion to its 
effective use. 

The comparison cannot be carried very far. Thus while violence is directed 
towards the injury, including the destruction, of the aggressor, and is successful 
only when it is stronger than that of tho opponent, non-violent action can be 
taken in respect of an opponent, however powerfully organised for violence. 

Violence pur se of the weak has never been known to succeed against the 
stronger in violence. Success of non-violent action of the very weak is a daily 
occurrence. I make bold to say that 1 have applied to the present struggle the 
principles of non-violence as enunciated here. Nothing could be farther from my 
thought than injury to the person or property of those who are manning and 
regulating the machinery of British Imperialism as it operates in India. 

My non-violence draws a fundamental distinction between the man and his 
machine. I won d destroy a harmful machine without compunction, never the 
man. And this rule I have enforced in my dealings with my nearest relatives as 
also friends and associates not without considerable success. 

Aims of Warihia Resolution 

64. After disposing of non-violence the author has summarised what he 
calls the 'ostensible aims’ of the Wardha resolution of July 14th. and the Bombay 
resolution of August 8th. as follows : 

Three main ostensible aims are common to both the Wardha resolution 
of July 14th. (Appendix 111-1) and the Bombay resolution of August 8th. 
(Appendix III-2.) 

These are : 

(1) To remove foreign domination over India. 

(2) To check the growing ill-will against Britain, with its danger of passive 
acceptance by the masses of aggression against India; to build up a spirit of 
resistance to aggression among Indians; and by granting India’s millions imme¬ 
diate freedom to release lhat en rgy and enthusiasm which alone can enable India 
to play an effective part in her own defence and in her war ns a whole. 

(3) To achieve communal unity by ihe removal of the foreign power with 
its policy of divide and uile, which will be, followed by the formation of a provi¬ 
sional Government representative of all Hiclions of the Indian people. 

Three further aims appeared for the Hist time in the Bombay resolution : 

( 4 ) To bring all subject and oppressed humanity to the side of the United 
Nations, thus giving these nalions the moral and spiritual leadership of the world. 

(a) To assist Asiatic nations under foreign domination to regain their free¬ 
dom and to ensure that they are not again placed under the rulo of any colonial 
power. 

f6) To bring about a world federation which would ensure the disbanding 
of the national armies, navies and air forces, and the pooling of the world’s re¬ 
sources for the common good of all, 

He says that “the genuineness of the first of these aims is undeniable. The 
freedom of India in whatever terms it may have been expressed, has long been 
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the main goal o! the Congress end it has been shown above how this aim 
coincides with one of the main motives underlying the ‘Quit India’ move.” 

Strange, as it appears to me, notwithstanding thiB admission of the genuine¬ 
ness of the first aim, he ridicules the others in some shape or from. I contend 
that all the others follow from the first, 

Thus if the foreign domination goes by agreement, ill-will against Britain is 
automatically turned into goodwill and the energy of millions is Bet free On behalf 
of the Allied cause. 

Similarly, communal unity must follow as day follows night when the night 
of foreign domination is gone. If nearly four hundred million people become free, 
other portions of oppressed humanity must also become free and naturally the 
Allied Nations being privy to this freedom, the moral and spiritual leadership of 
the world comes to them without seeking. 

The fifth aim is included in the fourth, and the sixth is but a repetition of 
the aim of the whole of humanity which it mtiRt attain or perish without. 

It is true that the three last aims were added in Bombay. That surely is not 
a matter to cavil at. Even if they were a result of criticism, what is there wrong 
about it ? No democratic organisation can afford to defy criticism, for it has to 
live upon the fresh air of criticism. As a matter or fact, how'ever, world federation 
and rights of non-White people are not now ideas for Congressmen. They have 
been mentioned in Congress resolutions on other occasions. The paragraph about 
world federation found place in the August resolution at the instance of a Euro¬ 
pean friend and about non-White people at mine. 

6o. As to the disturbances that took place after the arrests of 9th August I 
have carefully read chapters IV and V of the indictment detailing them as olso 
the appendices purporting to be instructions from various bodies. 1 must refuse 
to judge these one-sides statements or unverified documents. 

^ As to the so-called instructions, I can say that, so far as they are contrary 
to nou-violeuee, they cart never have my approval. 

Omission of Reference to Govt. Reprisals 

66. One searches in vain in the indictment for a detailed account of the mea¬ 
sures taken by the Government by way of reprisals. And if one is to believe 
what has been allowed to appear in the press about these measures, the so-called 
misdeeds of exasperated people, whether they can be described as Congressmen or 
not, pale iuto insignificance. 

Arrests of Leaders the Cause 

The most natural way to look at the disturbances is that they broke out 
after the arrests, which were, therefore, the cause. The indictment lias been framed 
for the sole purpose, as the title shows, of Listening the responsibility on the 
Congress. The argument seems to me to he this. Fiist, ) and then the Congress 
had been setting the stage for a mass movemrmt since April, 1942, when I first 
bruited the idea of Btitish withdrawal, popularly known as “Quit. India.” A mass 
movement was bound to result in the outbreak of violence. I and the Congressmen 
who had accepted my guidance h»d intended that violence should take place. 
Leaders had been preaching it. Hence the disturbances were to lake place in any 
case. The arrests, therefore, merely anticipated that violent movement and nipped 
it in the bud. This sums up the reasoning the indictment. 

“Would have Strained to Make Negotiations Successful” 

I have endeavoured to show that no special stage for a mass movement was 
set or contemplated because of my proposal for British withdrawal, that, violence 
was never contemplated by me or any Congress leader, that I harl declared that, 
if Congressmen indulged in an orgy of violence, they might not find me alive in 
their midst, that the mass movement was never started by me, that the sole charge 
of starting it was vested in me, that I had contemplated negotiations with the 
Government, that 1 was to start the movement only on failure of negotiations and 
that 1 had envisaged an interval of “two or three weeks” for the negotiations. It 
is, therefore, clear that, but for the arrests, no such disturbances would have taken 
place as happened oil 9th August last and after. 1 would have strained every 
never, first, to make the negotiations successful and secondly, if 1 had fuiled, to 
avoid disturbances. The Government would have been no less able to suppress 
them than they were in August last. Only they would have had some cause 
against me and the Congress. 

It mas the duty of the Government, before taking action, to study the speeches 
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of the Congress leaders and myself at the All-Tndia Congress Committee meeting. 
The Congress leaders were desirous that the movement should remain non-violent, 
if only because they knew that no violent movement, in the existing circumstances, 
could possibly succeed when matched against a most powerfully equipped Govern¬ 
ment Whatever violence was committed by people, whether Congressmen or others, 
was therefore committed in spite of the leaders' wisheB. If it is held otherwise by 
the Government it should be proved beyond doubt, before an impartial tribunal. 
But why seek to shift the responsibility, when the cause is patent ? The Govern¬ 
ment action in enforcing India-wide arrests was so violent that the populace, which 
was in syrnnathv with the Congress, lost self-control. The loss of self-control 
cannot imply Congress complicity, but it does imply that the power of endurance 
of human nature has limitations. If Government action was in excess of the en¬ 
durance of human nature, its authors were responsible for the explosions that 
followed. But. tbs Government may assert that the airpsts were necessary. If so, 
why should the Government, fight shy of taking the responsibility for the conse¬ 
quences of their action ? 't he wonder to me is that the Government, at all, need 
to justify their action when they know their will is law. 

Govt. Autocracy va. Congress Democracy 

Let mo analyse the system of Government in vogue here. A population 
numbering nearly 400 millions of people, belonging to an ancient civilisation, are 
being ruled by a British representative called Viceroy and Governor General, 
aided by 2>0 officials called Collectors and supported by a strong British garrison 
with a large number of Indian soldiers, trained by British officers, and carefully 
Isolated from the populace. 'I he Viceroy enjoys within his own sphere powers 
much larger than the King of England. Such powers, as far ns I know, are not 
enjoyed by any other person in the world. The Collectors are miniature Viceroy’s 
in their own spheres. They are first and foremost, hs their name implies, col¬ 
lectors of revenue in their own districts and have magisterial powers. They can 
requisition the military to their aid when they think necessary. They are also 
Political Agents for the small Chieftains within their jurisdiction, and they are in 
the place of overlords to them. 

Contrast th'8 with the Congress, the most truly democratic organisation in the 
world—not because of its numerical strength, but because its only sanctions deli¬ 
berately adopted is non-violence. From i<s inception, the CongreBS has been a 
democratic body, seeking to represent all India. However feeble' and imperfect 
the attempt may have been, the Congress bus never in its history of now nearly 
sixty years shifted its gaze from the pole star of India’s freedom. It has pro¬ 
gressed from stage to stage in its march towards democracy in tho truest term, 
’iiie Congress learnt the spirit of democracy from Great Britain. No Congress¬ 
man would care to deny the statement, though it must be add. d that the roots 
were to be found in the old panchayat system, it can never brook Nazi, Fascist 
or Japanese domination An organisation whose very breath is freedom, and 
which pits itself against the most powerfully organised imperialism, will perish 
to a roan in the attempt to resist all domination, Bo long as it clings to non¬ 
violence, it will bo unerushable and unconquerable. 

“Quit India”—a cry op Anguish 

What can lie the cause of the extraordinary resentment against the Con¬ 
gress into which the Government have betrayed themselves ? I have never known 
them before to exhibit so much irritation. Does the cause lie in the “Quit India” 
formula ? The disturbances cannot be the cause, because the resentment began 
to show itself soon after the publication of my proposal for British withdrawal. 
It crystallized into the wholesale arrests of 9th August last which were pre¬ 
arranged and merely awaited the passing of the resolution on 8th August. Yet 
there is nothing novel in the resolution save the “Quit India” formula. Mass 
movements have been known to be oil the Congress programme ever since 1920. 
But freedom seemed elusive. Now the Hindu-Muslim disunity, now the pledges 
to the Princes, now the interests of the Scheduled Classes, now the vested in¬ 
terests of Europeans, barred the gateway to freedom. Divide and rule was an 
inexhaustible well. The sands of time were running out, rivers of blood were 
flowing fast among the waning nations, and politically-minded India was looking 
on helplessly—the niassses were inert. Hence the cry of “Quit India.'’ It gBVO 
body to the freedom movement. 'Ihe cry was unanswerable. Those who were 
anxious to play their part iu the world crisis found vent in that cry of anguish. 
It* root is in the will to save democracy from Nazism as well as Imperialism, 
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For, satisfaction of the Congress demand meant assurance of victory of democracy 
over any combinaiion of reactionary forces and deliverance of China and Russia 
from the' menace of Japan and Germany respectively hut the demand irritated 
the Government. They distrusted those who were associated with the demand and 
thereby they themselves became the greatest impediment to the war eflort. It is 
wrong, therefore, to accuse the Congress of hindering war effort. Congress activity 
up to the night of 8th August was confined to resolutions only, The dawn of 
the 9th saw the Congress imprisoned. What lollwed was a direct result of the 
Government action. 

Sincerity of Government’s Professions Doubted 

The resentment over what I hold to be a just ami honourable desire confirms 
the popular suspicion about the bonafiJea of the Government's professions about 
democracy and freedom afier the war. If the Government were sincere, they would 
have welcomed the offer of help made by tho Congress. Congressmen, who have 
been fighting for India’s liberty for over half a century, would have flocked to the 
Allied banner as one man fnr tbe defence of India'a freedom newly won. But the 
Government did not wish to treat India as an equal partner and ally. They put 
out of action those who made this demand. Monte of them are even being 
bounded as if they were dangerous criminals. I have in mind Khri Jai Prakash 
Malayan and others like him. A reward of Kb. fi,(j00, now doubled, has been 
promised to tho informant who would show his hiding place. 1 have taken Shri 
Jai Ptakash Malayan purposely as my illustration because, as he very rightly eayB, 
he differs from me on several fundamentals. But my differences, great as they are, 
do not blind me to his indomitable courage and his sacrifice of all that a man 
holds dear for the love of his country. I have rend his manifesto which is given as 
an appendix to the indictment. Though I cannot subscribe to some of the views 
expressed therein, it breathes nothing but burning patriotism and his impatience 
of foreign domination. It is virtue of which any country would be proud. 

Action Aoainst Constructive Workers Criticised 

So much for politically-minded Congressmen. In the constructive department 
of the Congress also Government, have deprived themselves of the best talent in 
the country for the organisation of band industries which are so vital a need in 
wartime. The All-India Spinners’ Association, which is responsible for having 
distributed without fusH over tbreo crores of rupees as wages among the poor 
villagers whom no one had reached and whose labour was being wasted, has come 
in for a heavy hand. Its President, Shri Jajuji, and many of his co-workers 
have been imprisoned without trial and without any known reason. Kliadi centres, 
which are irust property, have been confiscated to the Government. 1 do not 
know the law under which such property can be confiscated and tho tragedy is 
that the confiseniors are themselves unabio to run these centres which were pro¬ 
ducing and distributing cloth. Khadi and ebarkbas have been reported to have 
been burnt by tho authorities. The All-India Village Industries Association worked 
by the Kumarappa brothers has also received much the same treatmeaut. Shri 
Vitioba Bltave is an institution by himself. Many workers were incessantly doing 
creative labour under his guidance. Most men and women of constructive orga¬ 
nisations are not political workers. They are devoted to conBlructivo work of the 
highest merit. And if some of them have found it necessary to appear at all on 
the political field, it is a matter for the Government to rellect upon. To put such 
orgauigations and their supervisors under duress is iu my Opinion an unpardonable 
interference with war effort. 

The self-satisfaction with which the highest officials proclaim that limitless 
men and material are being had from this unhappy land, is truly amazing, while 
the inhabitants of India are Buffering from shortage of food, clothing and many 
other necessaries of life I make bold to say that this scarcity would have been 
largely minimised, if not altogether obviated, if instead of imprisoning Oongress 
workers throughout India, the Government had utilised their services. The 
Government had two striking illustrations of the oflieient working by tbe Congress 
agency—1 mean the handling of the disastrous Bihar earthquake by Congress undor 
Dr. Kajendra Prasad aud of thseequally disastrous flood in Gujarat under Bardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. 

“Withdraw The Indictment” 

This brings mo to the end of my reply to the indictment. It has become 
much longer than I had wanted to make it. It has cost me aud my co-workers 
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in the camp no end of labour, Although l must auk, in fairness to myself and 
the cause I represent, for the publication of this reply, my chief purpose is to 
carry conviction to the Government that the indictment contains no proof of the 
allegations against the Congress and me. The Government know that the public 
in India seem to have distrusted the indictment and regarded it as designed for 
foreign propaganda. Men like Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru and the Rt. Hon. Shri M. 
R. Jayakar have given their opinion that the “evidence" produced in the indictment 
is of no judicial value. Therefore, the Government should withdraw the indictment, 
1 see from the preface to the indictment that the Government have in their 
possession “valuable evidence," presumably incriminating the detenus I submit 
that, if the Government cannot safely divulge the evidence, they should discharge 
the detenus and bring to book those who, after discharge, may be caught in the 
act of committing or promoting crimes. With limitless power at their back, they 
need not resort to unsustainable accusations. 

It will be noticed that, although the indictment is a Government publication, 
1 have only criticised its unknown author in the fond hope that the individual 
members composing the Government of India have not read the originals on 
which it is based. For, I am of opinion that no one having a knowledge of the 
originals could possibly endorse the infereuces and innuendoes with which it 
is replete. 

Lastly, I wish to state that, if I have anywhere erred in analysing the 
indictment and if my error is pointed out to me, I shall gladly correct myself. 
1 hare simply written as I have felt. 

I am, Yours sincerely, M. K. Gandhi. 


Gandhi—Tottenham Correspondence 

8lr R. Tottenham’s Letter 

The following further letters were exchanged on the reply ; 

Home Department, October 14th. 1943, 

Sir. 

1 am directed to reply to your letter of the 15th. July in which you have 
attempted to controvert certain passages appearing in the Government publication 
“Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances 1942-13.” At the outset, I am to 
remind you that the document in question was published for the information of 
the public and not for the purpose of convincing you or eliciting your defence. 
It was supplied to you only at your own request and in forwarding it Government 
neither invited nor desired your comments upon it. Since, however, you have 
thought fit to address Government on the subject, 1 am to say that Government 
have given due consideration to your letter, 

“Defeatist Outlook Towards Jaf Threat" 


Government regret to observe that although your letter contains lengthy 
quotations from your own utterances and writing, it contains no fresh or 
categorical statement of your own attitude in regard to the material issues or 
any clear repudiation of the disastrous policy to which you and the Congress Party 
committed yourselves in the series of events leading up to the Congress resolution 
of the 8th. August. 1942. T'bo purpose of your letter appears to be to suggest 
that you have been misrepresented in some way in "Congress Responsibility,” 
but in what substantial respect, is not clear, No attempt was made in the 
book, as you seem to think, to charge you with pro-Japanese sympathies and 
the sentence at the end of the first chapter, to which you have taken exception 
in paragraph 18 of your letter, was merely an echo of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’* 
own words quoted on the previous page. He has not, as you wrongly allege, 
repudiated those words in the published statement to whieh _ you refer. It was, 
however, one of the purposes of the book to find an explanation of your actions 
in your own defeatist outlook towards the threat from Japan and your fear 
that, unless the Allied forces withdrew in time, India would become a battle-field 
in which the Japanese would ultimately win. This feeling was attributed to 
you by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru himBelf in the course of bis remark* to which 
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reference has been made above and your own draft of the Allahabad resolution 
makes it plain that, both in the “Quit India” campaign and the Congress 
resolution which was intended to enforce it, your object was to be left iu a posi¬ 
tion in which you and the Congress would be free to make terms with Japan. 
The Government of India note that your letter makes no attempt to meet this 
imputation, which they still regard as true, It is the only explanation which is 
consistent with your own statement that “the presence of the British in India is 
an invitation to the Japanese to invade India, Their withdrawal removes the bait.” 
Nor have you been able to explain on any theory other than that suggested iu the 
book the contradiction between this statement and your subsequent avowal of your 
willingness to permit the retention of Allied troops on Indian soil. 

Gandhiji Accused of “Incredible Levity” 

The Government of India are not disposed to follow you into the various 
verbal points that you have raised. They do not deny that, owing to your, habit 
of reinterpreting your own statements to suit the purposes of the moment, it is 
easy for you to quota passages from your utterances or writings which are in 
apparent contradiction to any view attributed to you. But the fact that you 
admit the discovery of important gaps in them or that you have found it mecessary 
from time to time to put glosses oa what you have said, is itself evidence of the 
incredible levity with which, in a moment of grave crisis, you made pronounce¬ 
ments in regard to matters of the most vital importance to India’s defences and 
her internal peace. Government can only interpret your statements in the plain 
sense of the words as it would appear to any honest or unbiassed reader and they 
are satisfied that the book “Congress Responsibility” contains no material misrepre¬ 
sentation of the general trend of your utterances during the relevant period. 

Reference to “Open Rebellion” 

You have devoted considerable space in yotir letter to an apparent attempt to 
disown the phrase attributed to you in the A. P. I. report of a press conference 
which you held at Wardha on the 14th July 1942, where you are repot ted to have 
said: “There is no question of one more chance. After all it is an open rebellion.” 
This press moasage was reproduced at the time by newspapers throughout India. 
You now wish the Government of India to believe that you first became aware 
o! it on the 26th June, 1943. They can only regard it as highly improbable that, 
if it did not correctly represent what you said, it should not have been brought 
to your notice at the time or that you should have left it uncontradicted during 
the following weeks while you were still at liberty. 

The Government of India also note that you still seek to csst on the Govern¬ 
ment the responsibility for the disturbances for reasons which they can only regard 
as trivial and which have already been answered in your published correspondence 
with HiB Excellency the Viceroy. The point which is clearly established by the 
book “Congress Responsibility” is that those disturbances were the natural and 
predictable consequence of your declaration of an “open rebellion” and the propa¬ 
ganda which preceded it. That you yourself could have foreseen those conBiquences 
is clear from the statement which you yourself made in court in 1922 when you 
admitted the impossibility of dissociating yourself from the ‘‘diabolical crimes of 
Chauri Chaura and the mad outrages of Bombay" and went on to say that you 
knew that you were playing with fire, but you had taken the risk and would do so 
again. If you now contend that the consequences were unintended and unforeseen, 
this fact is itself an admission of your own inability to judge the reactions of your 
followers. You now seek to excuse, if not to defeud, the barbarities committed in 
your own name and that of the Congress rather than to condemn them It is clear 
where your sympathies lie. Your letter does not contain one word of explanation of 
your own message “Do or die," nor does it throw any light on your message, 
quoted in Appendix X of the book, which, if you cannot disown it, is sufficient to 
refute your contention that no movement had been launched by you at the time 
when the disturbances took place. 

I am finally to refer to your request for the publication of your letter. In the 
firBt place, I am to remind you of your own position, which has already been 
explained to you, viz., that so long as the grounds for your detention remain 
unchanged, Government are not prepared to afford you any facilities for communi¬ 
cation with the general public nor are they prepared themselves to act as agents 
for your propaganda. In the second place, I am to point out that you had ample 
opportunities during the mouths preceding the Congress Resolution of the 8th 
August 1942 to make your meaning unequivocally clear before you were arrested. 
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The fact that your own followers interpreted your intentions in the same way as 
Government leaves no scope for further explanations. I am to inform you, therefore, 
that Government do not propose to publish your letter unless and until they think 
fit. This decision is, however, without prejudice to the freedom of Government 
to use at any time and in any manner which they think fit the various admissions 
contained in the communications which you have voluntarily addressed to them. 

To the extent that your present letter may be designed to relieve you of 
responsibility for the Congress rebellion and the connected eventB that have taken 
place, Government regret that they cannot accept it as in any way relieving you 
of that responsibility, or, indeed, to their regret, as a serious attempt to justify 
yourself. They observe again with regret that you have taken no step in your 
letter to dissociate yourself personally from the Congress Resolution of 8th August 
1942 they condemn unequivocally the violent outrages which took place in your 
name after the passing of that resolution ; to declare yourself unequivocally in 
favour of the use of all the resources of India for the prosecution of the war against 
the Axis Powers and in particular Japan, until victory is won ; or to give satisfac¬ 
tory assurances for good conduct in the future. And in the absence of any sign of 
any change of mind on your part and of any disclaimer of the policy as the result 
of which it has been necessary to restrain your movements and those of the Working 
Committee of the Congress they are unable to take any further action on your 
present communication. 

I am, etc., 

R. Tottenham. 


Gandhi] 1, a Reply 


October 26th, 1943. 


Sir, 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant received on 
18th Instant. 

Your letter makes it clear that my reply to the charges brought againBt me 
in the Government publication “Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances, 1942- 
43" has failed in its purpose, namely, to convince the Government of roy innocence 
of those charges. Even my good faith is impugned. 

I observe too that the Government did not desire "comments” upon the 
charges. Previous pronouncements of the Government on such matters had led me 
to think otherwise. Be that as it may, your current letter seems to invite an answer. 

In my opinion, 1 have, in my letter of 15th July last, unequivocally answered 
all charges referred to in your letter under reply. 1 have no regret for what I 
have doue or said in the course of the struggle for India's freedom. 

Desire to Discuss with Working Committee 


As to tho Congress Resolution of 8th August 1942, apart from my belief that 
it is not only harmless but good all round, I have no legal power to alter it in 
any way. 'Thai can only be done by the body that passed that resolution, i.e,, the 
All-India Congress Committee, which is no doubt guided by its Working 
Committee. As the Government are aware, I oflered to meet the members of the 
Working Committee in order to discuss the situation and to know their mind. 
But my offer was rejected. I have thought and still think that my talk with them 
might have some value from the Government stand-point. Hence I repeat my 
offer. But it may have no such value so long as the Government doubt my 
bona fides. As a Satyagrahi, however, in spite of the handicap, I must reiterate 
wbat 1 hold to be good and of immediate importance in terms of war effort. But 
if my offer has no chance of being accepted so long as I retain my present viewB, 
and if the Government think that, it is only my evil influence that corrupts people, 
I submit that tho members of the Working Committee and other detenus should 
be discharged. It is unthinkable that, when India’s millions are suffering from 
preventable starvation and thousands are dying of it, thousands of men and women 
should be kept in detention on mere suspicion, when their energy and the expense 
incurred iu keeping them under duress could, at tliiB critical time, be usefully 
employed in relieving distress. As I have said in my letter of 15th. July last, 
Congressmen abundantly proved their administrative, creative and humanitarian 
worth at the time of the last terrible flood in Gujerat and equally terrible earth¬ 
quake in Bibar. The huge palace in which I am being detained with a large 
guard around me, I hold to be waste of public funds. I should be quite content 
to pase my days in any prison. 
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Refer Charges to an Impartial Tribunal 

As to “satisfactory assurances’* about my “good conduct’’ I can only say that 
I am unaware of any unworthy conduct at any time. I presume tnat the 
impression Government have of my conduct is referable to the charges mentioned in 
the indictment, as I have succinctly called ‘Congress Responsibility for the 
Disturbances 1942-43.” And since I have not only denied the charges in toto 
but on the contrary have ventured to bring counter-charges against the Govern¬ 
ment, I think that they should agree to refer both to an impartial tribunal. 
Seeing that a big political organisation and not a mere individual is involved in 
the charges, I hold that it should be a vital part of the war effort to have the 
Issue decided by a tribunal, if mutual discussion and effort are considered by the 
Government to be undesirable and—or futile. 

Whilst your letter rejects my request that my letter of 15th. July last 
should, in fairness to me, be published, you inform me that their decision in this 
matter, however, “is without prejudice to the freedom of Government to use at 
any time and in any manner which they think fit the various admissions con¬ 
tained in the communication which you have voluntarily addressed to them.” I 
can only hope that this does not mean that, as in the case of the “Congress 
Responsibility for the Disturbances 1942-43,” garbled extracts will be published. 
My request is that my letter should be published in full, if and when the Govern¬ 
ment think fit to make public use of it. 

I am 

M. K. Gandhi. 

Request for Meeting With Colleagues Rejected 

Home Department, 
November 18th, 1943, 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of October 26th, I am directed to say that since 
there is no change in your attitude towards the Congress Resolution of August 
8th, 1942, and Government have received no indication that the views of any of 
the members of the Working Committee differ from your own, a meeting between 
you would appear to serve no useful purpose. Both you and they are well aware 
of the conditions on which such a proposal could be entertained. 

I am to add that the other points in your letter have been noted. 

I, am etc. 

R. Tottenham. 

Stoppage of Letter to Mr. Jinnah 

Gandhiji’s Complaint to Sir R. Tottenham 


Following are letters exchanged between Mr. Qandhi and the Home 
Department on the interception of his letter to Mr. Jinnah : 

May 27th, 1943. 

Dear Sir Richard Tottenham. 

I received last evening your letter of the 24th. instant refusing my request 
to forward my letter addressed to Quaid-e-Azara Jinnah. I wrote only yesterday 
to the Superintendent of this camp asking him kindly to inquire whether my 
letter to Quaid-e-Azara Jinnah, and later, one dated the 15th. ingtant, to Right 
Honourable Lord Samuel had been forwarded to the respective addresses. 

' I am sorry for the Government’s decision. For my letter to the Qnaid-e-Azam 
was sent in reply to his public invitation to me to write to him and 1 was 
especially encouraged to do so because his language bad led me to think; that If 
I wrote to him, my letter would be forwarded to him. The public too are anxious 
that the Quaid-e-Azam and l should meet or at least establish contact. I have 
always been anxious to meet the Quaid-e-Azam, if perchance we could devise 
some solution of the communal tangle whiob might be generally acceptable. 
Therefore the disnbility in the present instance is much more that of the public 
than mine. As a Satyagrahi I may not regard as disabilities the restrictions 
which the Government have imposed upon me, As the Government are aware, 
I have denied myself even the pleasure of writing to my relatives as I am not 
allowed to perform the service of writing to my oo-workers who are in a sen Be 
more to me than my relatives. 

The advance copy of the contemplated communique with which you have 
'considerately favoured me requires emendation in more places than one, For, aa 
it stands, it does not fit m with facts. 
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As to the disavowal referred to in the proposed communique, the Government 
are aware that I regard the non-violent mass movement, for the launching of 
which the Congress gave me authority on the 8th. of August last, as perfectly 
legitimate and in the interest both of the Government and the public. As it is, 
the Government left me no time to start the movement. Therefore, how could a 
movement, which was never started, embarraBB “India's” war effort ? If then, 
there was any embarrassmeut by reason of the popular resentment of the Govern¬ 
ment's action in resorting to the wholesale arrests of principal Congressmen, the 
responsibility was solely that of the Government. The mass movement, as the 
resolution sanctioning it said in bo many words, was sanctioned in order to 
promote India-wide effort on behalf of the Allied cause, including the causes of 
Russia and China, whose danger was very great in August last and from which 
in my opinion, they are by no means free even now. I hope the Government will 
not feel offended when I say that all the war effort that iB being put forth in 
India is not India’s but the alien Government’s. I submit that if the Government 
had complied with the request of the Congress as embodied in its August Resolu¬ 
tion, there would have been a mass effort without parallel for winning the battle 
for human freedom and ridding the world of the menace that Fascism, Nazism, 
Japanism and Imperialism are. I may be wholly wrong, anyway, this iB my 
deliberate and honest opinion. 

In order to make the communique accord with facts, I suggest the following 
alteration in the first paragraph: After “Mr, Jinnah” and ‘‘in response to his 
public invitation to Mr. Gandhi to write to him, staling that he (Mr. Gandhi) 
would be willing to correspond with or meet him according as he wished.” 

I hope that the remaining portion of the communique too will be suitably 
amended in the light of my submission, 

I am yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

May 28th, 1943. 

Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

I handed my reply to your letter of the 24th, inated, at about one o’clock 
yesterday, to the Superintendent. I hurried the writing and the despatch in the 
hope of my letter reaching you before the publication of tho communique. I was 
therefore astonished and grieved to find the communique in the papers received in 
the afternoou, and Reuter's report of the reactions upon it in London. Evidently, 
there was no meaning in an advance copy of the communique being sent to me. 
I regard the communique not only to be inconsistent with facts, but nufair to me. 
The only wuy partial redress can be given to me is the publication of the corres¬ 
pondence between us. I therefore request that it may be published. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gaudhi. 

Official Reply 

Home Department, June 4th, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham, dated 
27th. May 1943, and to say that the Government of India have considered it but 
see no reason to modify their communique already published. 

Your Sincerely, 

E. Conran-Smith, Secretary to the Government of India. 

June 8th. 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi. 

In reply to your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham, dated 28th. May 1943, 
I am directed to say that the advance copy of the communique stating Govern¬ 
ment’s reason for not forwarding your letter to Mr. Jinnah was furnished to you 
for your personal information and that Government regret they see no reason to 
publish the correspondence. 

Your Sincerely, 

E. Conran-Smith. 



Gandhi—Maxwell Correspondence 

Maxwell’s Refusal to Correct Errors 

On May 21, 1941 Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Sir Reginald Maxwell, then Home 
Member to the Government of India, pointing out “some errors’ of fact and 
misquotations in the latter’s speech in the Assembly in justification of the August 
arrests of Congress leaders. The following are extracts from the letter, paras 5 to 8 
10, 11 and 15 being omitted because they deal with points already covered by Gnn- 
dhiji in his reply to the Tottenham pamphlet 

Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, 

It waB only on the 10th instant, tlt*t I read your speech delivered in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 15th February last on the adjournment motion about 
my fast, 1 saw at once that it demanded a reply. I wish I had read it earlier. 

I observe that you ate angry, or at least were at the time you delivered your 
speech. I cannot in any other way account for your palpable inaccuracies. This 

letter is an endeavour to show them.It is written to you, not as an official but 

as man to man. 

The first thought that came to me was that your speech wbb a deliberate 

distortion of facts. But I quickly revised it.Bo long as there was a favourable 

construction possible to put upon your language, the unfavourable bad to be 
rejected. I must assume therefore that what appeared to me to be distortions were 
not deliberate. 

You have said that “the correspondence that led to the fast is there for anyone 
to interpret as he chooses”, yet you have straightaway told your audience that “it 
can perhaps be read in the light of the following facts.” Did you leave them the 
choice ? 

I now take your "facts” seriatim :— 

1— “When the Congress Party passed their resolution of August 8th, a Japa¬ 
nese attack ou this country was thought to be likely.” 

You seem to have conveyed tbe meaning that the thought was that of the 
Congress and that it was gratuitous. Gho fact is that the Government gave currency 
to the thought and emphasised it by action which even seemed ludicrous. 

2— “By demanding the withdrawal of British power from India and by placing 
the Congress in open opposition to it the Congress Party might bo thought to have 
hoped for some advantage to themselves if the Japanese attack succeeded.” 

Now this iB not a fact but your opinion, wholly contrary to facts. Congress¬ 
men never hoped for, nor desired any advantage from, Japanese success ; on the 
contrary, they dreaded it and that dread inspired tbe desire for tbe immediate end 
of British rule. All this is crystal clear from tbe resolution of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee (8th August, 1942) and my writings. 

"Hopb" From Japanese 

3— ‘To-day, six months after the Japanese danger has, at any rate, for the 

time being receded and there is little immediate hope from that quarter." 

This again is your opinion : mine is that the Japanese danger has not 
receded.It still stares India in the face. Your fling that “thero is little imme¬ 

diate hope from that quarter,” should be withdrawn unless you think and prove 
that the resolution and my writings adverted to in the previous paragraph did 
not mean what they said. 

4. “The movement initiated by the Congress has been decisively defeated." 

I must combat this statement. Batyagraha knowB no defeat. It flourishes on 
blows the hardest imaginable. But I need not go to that bower for comfort. I 
learnt in schools established by the British Government of India that “Freedom’s 
battle once begun is bequeathed from bleeding sire to son.” It is of little moment 
when the goal is reached so long as effort is not relaxed. 

Tbe dawn came with the establishment of tbe Congress sixty years ago. 
Sixth of April, 1919, on which All-India Batyagraha began, saw a spontaneous 
awakening from one end of India to tbe other. 

You can certainly derive comfort, if you like, from the fact that the immediate 
objective of the movement was not gained as Borne Congressmen had expected. 
But that is no criterion of ‘decisive’ or any ‘defeat.’ It ill-becomes one belonging 
to it race which owns no defeat to deduce defeat of a popular movement from the 
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suppression of popular exuberance, may be not always wise, by a frightful 
exhibition of power. 

Fast not to Secure Release 

9, “But now, fresh light emerges. Government without granting any of 
his demands informed Mr. Gandhi that they would release him for the purpose 
and foe the duration of the fast in order to make it clear they disclaimed * respon¬ 
sibility for the consequences. On that, Mr. Gandhi replied that if he was released, 
he would at once abandon the fast, and that he had conceived the faBt only as.. a 
prisoner. Titus, if he were released, the objects for which he declared his fast, 
although still unfulfilled, would recede into the background. As a free man, he 
would neither demand these objects nor fast, interpreted in this way, his fast 
would seem to amount to little more than a demand for release.” 

Together with the letter containing the oiler of release, a copy of the draft 
communique that was to be issued by the Government was delivered to me. It 
did not say that ttu offer was made in order to make it clear that the Govern¬ 
ment “disclaimed responsibility for the consequences.” If 1 had seen that 
offending sentence he would have sent a simple refusal. Irf my innocence, I put 
a fair meaning on the offer and iu my reply I argued why I could not accept 
it. And, according to my wont, in order that the Government may not be misled 
in any shape or form, l told them how the fast was conceived and why it could 
not be taken by me as a free man. I went out of my way even to postpone, 
for the convenience of the Government, the commencement of the fast by a day. 
Mr, Irwin who had brought the offer and the draft communique appreciated 
the courtesy. Why was this reply of mine withheld from the public at the time 
the revised communique was issued, and why was unwarranted interpretation given 
instead ? Was not my letter a material document. 

Now for the second wrong. You say that if I were released my objects for 
which I had declared the fast would recede into the background, and even 
gratuitously suggest that as a free man l would neither demand these objects 
nor fast. As a free man I could and would have carried ou an agitation for an 
impartial public inquiry into the charges brought against Congressmen and me. I 
would also have asked for permission to see the imprisoned Congressmen. Assume 
that my agitation had failed to make any impression on the Government, I 
might then have fasted. All this, if you were not labouring under intense irritation, 
you could have plainly seen from my letter, supported as you would have been 
by my past record. Instead, you have deduced a meaning, which according to the 
simple rules of construction, you had no right to deduce. 

Again as a free man I would have had the opportunity of examining the 
tales of destruction said to have been wrought by Congressmen and even by nou- 
Congressmeu. And if I had found that they had committed wanton acts of 
murder, then also I might have fasted as I have done before now. 

You should thus see that the demands made in my letter to H. E. the Vicroy 
would not have receded into the background if I had been released, for they could 
have been pressed otherwise than by the fast, and that the fast had not the 
remotest connection with any desire for release. 

Moreover imprisonment is never irksome to a Batyagvahi. For him a prison 
is a gateway of Liberty. 

12. “I must confess that speaking for myself it is certainly repugnant to 
western ideas of decenoy to exploit against an opponent his feelings of humanity, 
chivalry or mercy or to trifle with such a sacred trust as one’s own life in order 
to play on the feelings of the public for the sake of some purely mundane objeet.” 

I must tread with extreme caution upon the ground with which you are 
infinitely more familiar than I can he. Let me however remind you of the 
historic fast of the late MacSwiney. I know that the British Government let 
him die in imprisonment. But he has been acclaimed by the Irish people as a 
hero and a martyr. 

“Bf.uged Govt, not to be a Damned fool” 

Edward Thompson in his ‘ You have lived through all this" says that the 
late Mr. Asquith called the British Government’s action a "political blunder of 
the first magnitude” The author adds: “He waB allowed to die by inches while 
the world watched with a passion of admiration and sympathy and innumer¬ 
able British men and womeu begged their Government not to be such a 
damned fool.” 

And is it repugnant to western ideaB of decency to exploit (if that expression 
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must be retained) against the opponent his feelings of humanity, chivalry or 
mercy ? 

Which is better, to take the opponent’s life secretly or openly, or to credit .him 
with finer feelings and evoke them by fasting and the like? 

Again, which is better, to trifle with one’s own life by fasting or some other 
way of self-immolation, or to trifle with it by engaging in an attempt to compass 
the destruction of the opponent and his dependants ? 

13. ’’What he says in effect is this. ‘You say, Government is right and ' the 
Congress is wrong. I say the Congress is right and the Government is wrong. I 
choose to put the burden of proof on you. 1 am the only person to be convinced. 
You must either admit you are wrong or submit your reasonB to me and make roe 

the sole arbiter in the matter.’ It seems to roe that Mr. Gandlii’B demands is 

rather like asking the United Nations to appoint Hitler to adjudge the responsibility 
for the present war. It is not usual in this country to put the accused person on 
the bench to judge his own case.” 

This is an unbecoming caricature of ray letters to the Viceroy. What I said 
in effect was this : “Yon have allowed me to consider myself as your friend. I 
do not want to stand on my rights and demand a trial. You accuse me of being 
in the wrong. 1 contend that your Government is in the wrong. Since you 
would not admit your Government’s error you owe it to mo to let me know 
wherein I have erred. For, I am in the dark as to how I have erred. If you 
convince me of my guilt. I will make ample amends." 

Woi.f And The Lamb 

My simple request you have turned against me and compared me to an 
imaginary Hitler appointed to adjudge bis own case. If you do not accept my 
interpretation of my own letters, can I not say, let au impartial judge examine the 
rival interpretation ? Will it be an offensive comparison if [ recall the fable of the 
wolf who was always in the right and the lamb who was always in the 
wrong ? 

14. “Mr. Gandhi is the leader of an open rebellion.He forfeits that right 

(the right of being heard) so long as ho remains an open rebel. He cannot claim 
to function except through the success of his own mothod. He cannot take part 
in the public life under the protection of the law that he denies. He cannot be a 
citizen and yet not a subject.” 

You are right in describing roe as the leader of an open rebellion except for 
a fundamental omissiou namely, strictly non-violent. This omission ia on a par 
with the omission of ’nota’ from the commandments and quoting them in support 
of killing, stealing, etc. 

You may dismiss the phrase or explain it away in any manner you like. But 
when you quote a person you may not omit anything from his language especially 
an omission which changes the whole aspect of things. 

I have declared myself an open rebel on tmuiy occasions, even during my 
visit to London on the occasion of the second Round Table Conference. But the 
anathema that you have pronounced against me hHS not been pronounced before. 

You will perhaps recall the time when the late Lord Reading was willing to 
hold a Round Tsble Conference in which I was to be present, although T was 
leading a mass civd disobedience movement, I was not called because I had 
insisted that the Ali Brothers, who were then in prison, should be released. 

British history which I was taught as a lad had It that Wat Tyler and John 
Hampden who had rebelled were heroes. In very recent times the British Gov¬ 
ernment treated with Irish rebels whilst their bands were still red with blood. 
Why should I become an outcast although my rebellion is innocent and I have 
had nothing to do with violence ? 

In spite of the validity of my claim that you have enunciated a novel doctrine, 
I admit that you made a perfect statement when you said: “He cannot claim to 
function except through the success of his own method.” My method being based 
on truth and non-violence ever sucoeeds to the extent it is applied. Therefore, I 
function always and only through the success of my method and to the extent that 
I correctly represent, in my own person, its fundamentals. 

The moment I became a Satyagrahi from that moment I ceaBed to be a sub¬ 
ject, but never ceased to be a citizen. A citizen obeys laws voluntarily and never 
under compulsion or for fear of the punishment prescribed for their breach. He 
breaks them when he considers it necessary and welcomes the punishment. That 
robs it of its edge or of the disgrace which it is supposed to imply. 
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“Armed" With A Resolution 

16. “It is not the method of peaceful persuasion to go to the person whom you 
wish to convince armed with a Resolution declaring mass rebellion. The essence 
of negotiation is that both parlies should be uncommitted and that neither should 
exert the pressure of force on the other. That is true in any circumstances. But 
as between a subject and the State which rules him the position is Btill more 
emphatic. It is not for the subject to deal with the State on equal terms, still less 
to approach it with an open threat.” 

At the Outset let me make one correction. The resolution did not ‘declare’ 
mass rebellion. It merely sanctioned the “starting of a mass struggle on non¬ 
violent lines on the widest possible scale so that the country might utilise all the 
non-violent strength it has gathered during the last twenty-two years of peaceful 
struggle. I was to guide the nation in the steps to be taken." The paragraph 
sanctioning the mass struggle also “appeals to Britain and the United Nations in 
the interest of world freedom." 

Ttie essence of negotiation should undoubtedly be that the parties are uncom¬ 
mitted and that neither “exeris the presure of force on the other.” In the caee 
under consideration the actual position is that one party has overwhelming force 
at its disposal and the other lias none. About non-committal too the Congress has 
no commitments except the immediate attainment of freedom. Subject to that there 
is the widest latitude for negotiation. 

Your proposition about the subject and the state is, I knew, a reply to the 
cry of ‘Quit India.” Only the cry is intrinsically just and the subject and the 
state formula is too antediluvian lo have any real meaning. It is because the Con¬ 
gress has felt the subjection of India as an uusufferable reproach that it has risen 
against it. A well ordered stale is subject to the people. It does not descend upon 
the people from above but the peoole make aud unmake it. 

The resolution of 8ih August did not contain any threat, open or veiled. It 
proscribed the limitations under which the negotiations could be carried on and its 
sanction was free of all ‘force’ i. e„ violence. It. consisted of self-suffering. Instead 
of appreciating the fact that the Congress laid all its cards on the table, you have 
given a sinister meaning to the whole movement by drawing unwarranted inferences. 

In so far as there was any violence after the 8th August last on the part of 

any Congressman, it was wholly unauthorised as is quite clear from the resolution 

itself. The Government in their wisdom left me no time whitsoever for issuing 
instructions, The All India Congress-Committee finished after midnight on the 
8th. August. Well before sunrise on the 9th. I was carried away by the Police 
Commissioner without being told what crime Iliad committed. And so were the 
members of the Wording Committee and the principal Congressmen who happened 
to be in Bombay. Is it too much when 1 say that tlie Government invited 

violence and did not want the movement to proceed on peaceful lines ? 

Negotiation with Reuels 

Now let me remind you of an occasion of an open rebellion when you played 
an important part. I refer to the famous Bardoli Satyagraha, under Sardar 

Vallabhbhai Patel, lie was conducting a campaign of Civil Disobedience. It had 
evidently reached a stage when the then Governor of Bombay felt that there 
should be a peaceful end to the struggle. You will remember that the result 
of au interview betweeu II. E. the then Governor and the Sardar was the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of which you were a distinguished member. And the 
committee's findings were for the most part in favour of the civil resistors. Of 
course you may nay, if you wish, that the Governor made a mistake iu negotiating 
with the rebel, and so did you in accepting the appointment. Consider the reverse 
position, what would have happened, if instead of appointing a committee the 
Governor had attempted heavy repression ? Would not the Government iiave been 
held respoiiBtble for any outbreak of violence if the people had lost self-control ? 

17. “Government does hold Mr. Gandhi responsible for the recent happen¬ 
ings that have so disturbed the peace of India, caused so much loss of life and 
property of innocent, persons and brougni the country to the brink of a terrible 
danger. 1 do not say lie had any personal complicity in acts of violence ..but 
it was he that put the match to the train carefully laid beforehand by himself and 
bis colleagues, That he was forced to do so prematurely was not htB fault but our 
fortune. This was the method by which they hoped to gain their ends. They may 
seek to repudiate it now that it has proved unsuccessful, but the responsibility is 
theirs nonetheless. 

32 
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...If Mr. Gandhi wished to dissociate himself from them, he could have Bpoken 
for himself without consulting the members of the Working Committee. Can he 
then without cancelling the Congress rebellion, without reparation, without even 
assurances, for the future claim, at any moment to stop back as though nothing, 
bad happened into the public life of the country and be received by Uovernment 
and society as a good citizen ?” 

I can accept no responsibility for the unfortunate happenings described by 
you. I have no doubt whatsoever that history will record that the responsibility for 
the happenings was wholly that of things, I could not put a match to a train 
which for one thing was never laid. And if the train was never laid, the ques¬ 
tion of prematureneBS does not arise. 

Misfortune of First Magnitude 

The deprivation of the people of their leaders you may consider “our fortune. 

I consider it a misfortune of the first magnitude for all concerned. 

1 wish to repudiate nothing of what I have done or intended. I have no sense 
of repentance for I have no senss of having done any wrong to any person, 

I have stated times without number that I detest violence in any.shape or 
form. But I can give no opinion about things of which I have no first hand 
knowledge. 

I never asked for permission to consult the Congress Working Committeo to 
enable roe to dissociate myself from violence. I asked for permission to see them, 
if I was expected to make any proposals on behalf of the Committee. 

I cannot cancel the Congress rebellion which is of a purely non-violent 
character. 1 am proud of it. 

I have no reparation to make, for I have no consciousness of guilt. And 
there can be no question of assurances for the future, when I hold myself 
guiltless. 

Not Facts But Opinions 

The question of re-entering the public life of tiie country or being received 
by Government and society as a gooa citizen does not aritie I am quite content 
to remain a prisoner. I have never thrust myself on the public life of the country 
or on the Government. I am but a humble servant of India. The only certificate 
I need is a certificate from the inner voice. I hope you realise that you gave 
your audience not facts but your opinions framed in anger. 

To conclude, why have 1 written this letter ? Not to answer your anger with 
anger. I have writteu it in the hope that you may read the sincerity behind my 
owu words. 

I never despair of converting any pergou even an official of the hardest type. 
General Smuts was converted or say reconciled »b he declared in his speech 
introducing the bill giving relief in terms of the settlement arrived at between 
him and me in 1914. That he has not fulfilled my hope or that of the Indian 
settlers which the settlement had inspired is a sad story, but it is irrelevant to 
the present purpose. 

I can multiply such recollections. I claim no credit for these conversions or 
reconciliations. They were wholly due to the working of truth and non-violence 
expressing themselves through me. 

I subscribe to the belief or the philosophy that all life in its essence is one, 
and that the humans are working consciously or unconsciously towards t.ho 
realisation of that identity. This belief requires a living faith in a living God 
who is the ultimate arbiter of our fate. Without Him not a blade of grass moves. 

My belief requires me not to despair even of my converting you, though your 
speech warrants no such hope. If God has willed it, He may put power in some 
word of mine which will touch your heart. Mine is but to make the effort. The 
result is in God’s hand. 

(Sd.) M K, Gandhi. 


Sir R. Maxwell’s reply to Gandhiji was as follows 

Personal, 

New Delhi, the 17th June, 1943, 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I have your letter of the 21st May and have read with interest your comments 
on my Assembly speech of the 15th February. I Bee you stiil maintain the posi¬ 
tion which you took up in your letters to his Excellency the Viceroy regarding 
the Congress resolution of the 8th August and responsibility for the disturbances 
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that followed it. As you know Government have never accepted the construction 
which you sought to put upon those events. So long as this fundamental difference 
exists, I must regretfully conclude that there is not sufficient common ground for 
profitable discussion of the other points raised in your letter. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) R. MAXWELL. 

To the above, Mahatma Gandhi replied on June 23, as follows:— 

Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, 

I thank you for your reply of l?th instant received on 21st instant to my 
letter of 21st May last. 

I had not hoped that my reply would remove the fundamental difference be¬ 
tween us, but r had hoped, and would still like to hope that the difference would 
be no bar to ai admission and correction of discovered errors. 

I had thought,, and still think, that ray letter did point out some errors in your 
Assembly speech of 15th February last. 

T am 

Yours sincerely 
( Sd. > M. K. GANDHI. 


Gandhi~Samuel Correspondence 

Gandhi’s Letter to Lord Samuel 

During his detention in the Aga Khan’s 1’alace, Mahatma Gandhi wrote a 

number of letters, as occasion arose, explaining the position of himself and the 

Congress in general and the implications of the August Resolution in particular. 
In these letters, which have now been released for publication, Gnndhiji was mainly 
concerned to correct and disprove the many mis-siatementB about, and allegations 
against himself, his colleagues of the Working Committee and tho Congress, by 
interested spokesmen in tfiia country and in England. 

For instance, Gandhiji wrote a letter on May 15, 1943, to Lord Samuel, in 

reply to his speech to the Lords on April 6, 1943. The letter, which was not 

forwarded by the authorities to the addressee, runs as follows: 

Dear Lord Samuel, 

I enclose herewith a cutting from The Hindu dated the 8th April last, con¬ 
taining Reuter’s summary of your speech in the House of Lords, during the recent 
debate. Assuming tho correctness of the summary, 1 feel impelled to write 
this letter. 

The report distressed me. I was wholly unprepared for your unqualified 
association with ihe one sided and unjustified statement of the Government of India 
aguinst the Congress and me. 

You are a philosopher and ft Liberal. A philosophic mind has always meant 
for me a detached mind, and liberalism a sympathetic understanding of men 
and things. 

As it seems to me, there is nothing in what the Government has said to 
warrant the conclusions to which you are reported to bsve come. 

From the summary, 1 selected a few of the items which, in my opinion, are 
inconsistent with tacts. 

1 “The Congress Party has to a great extent thrown over democratic philo¬ 
sophy.’’ 

The Congress Party has never "thrown over democratic philosophy." Its 
career has been one progressive match towards democracy. Every one who subs¬ 
cribes to the attainment of the goal of Independence through peaceful and 
legitimate means and pays four annas per year can become its member. 

g. “It shows signs of turning towards totalitarianism." 

You have based your charge on the fact that, the Working Committee of the 
Congress had control over ttie late Congress Ministries. Does not the successful 
party in the House of Commons do likewise ? 1 am afraid even when democracy 
has come to full maturity, ttie parties will be running elections arid their managing 
committees will be controlling the actions and policies of their members. Individual 
Congressmen did not, run elections independently of the party machinery. 
Candidates were officially chosen and they were helped by All-India Leaders. 
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"Totalltarian”, according to the Oxford Pocket Dictionary, means “designating 
a party that permits no rival loyalties or parties.” “Totalitarian State" means 
“with only one governing party.” It must have violence for its sanction for 
keeping control. A Congress member, on the contrary, enjoys the same freedom 
as the Congress President, or any other member of the Working Committee. Thtre 
are parties within the Congress itself. Above all the Congress eBchews violence. 
Members render voluntary obedience. The All-1 mlia Congress Committee can at 
any moment unseat the members of the Working Committee and elect others. 

3. “They (Congress ministers) resigned (not?) because they had not the sup¬ 
port rf their Assemblies They resigned because while de jure they were respon¬ 
sible to their electorates, de facto they were responsible to the Working Committee 
of the Congress aud the Higher Command. That is not democracy, 'that iB 
totalitarianism.” 

You would not have said this, if you had known the full facts. The de jure 
responsibility of the Ministers to ti e electorate was not diminished in any way 
by their de facto responsibility to the Congress Working Committee for the very 
Simple and valid reason that the Working Committee derives its power and 
prestige from the very electorate to whom the Ministers were responsible. The 
prestige that the Congress enjoys is due solely to its service to the people. As a 
matter of fact the Ministers conferred with the members of their parties in their 
respective assemblies and they tendered their resignations with their approval. 

Moat Democratic Body 

But totalitarianism is fully represented by the Government of India which 
is responsible to no one in India. It is a tragic irony that a Government which 
is steeped in totalitarianism brings that very charge against the moBt democratic 
body in India. 

4. "India is unhappy in that the line of party division is the worst any 

country can have.it is division according to religious communities.” 

Political parties In India are not divided according to teligious communities. 
From its very commencement the Congress has deliberately remained a purely 
political organisation. It has bad Britishers and Indians, including Christians, 
Parsis, Muslims aud Hindus as Presidents. The Liberal Party of India is another 
political organisation not to mention others that are wholly non-sectarian. 

'that there are also communal organisations based on religion and they take 
part in politics, is undoubtedly true. But that fact cannot, sustain the categorical 
statement made by you. I do not wish in any way to minimise Ibe importance of 
these organisations or the considerable part they play in the polities of the country. 
But I do assert that they do not represent the political mind of India. It can be 
shown that histoilcally the politico-religious organisations are the result of the 
deliberate application by the Government of the ‘divide and rule policy.’ When 
the British Imperial influence is totally withdrawn, India will probably be repre¬ 
sented solely by political parties drawn from all classes and creeds. 

5. “The Congress can claim at best barely more than half the populations 
of India. Yet in their totalitarian spirit they claim to speak for the whole.” 

If you measure the representative character of the Congress by the numbers 
Of the official roll, then it does not represent even half the population. The official 
membership is infinitesimal compared to India’s vast population of nearly four 
hundred millions. The enrolled membership began only in 1920. Before that the 
Congress was represented by its All-India Congress Committee whose members 
were mainly elected by various political associations. 

Nevertheless the Congress lias so far as 1 know, always claimed to speak the 
mind of India, not even excluding the Prim es. A country under alien subjection 
can Only have one political goal, namely its freedom from that subjection. And 
considering that the Congress has always and predominantly exhibited that spirit 
of freedom, its claim to represent the whole of India can hardly be denied. That 
some parties repudiate the Congress, does not derogate from the claim in the sense 
in which it has been advanced. 

6. “When Mr. Gandhi called upon the British Government to quit India, ho 
said it would be for the Congress to take delivery.” 

I never said that when the British quitted India, “the Congress would take 
delivery,” This is what I said in my letter to H. IS. the Viceroy daied 29th 
February last. 

“The Government have evidently ignored or over-looked the very material 
foot that the Congress by its August resolution asked nothing for itself All 
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its demands were for the whole people. As you should be aware the Congress 
was willing and prepared for the Government inviting Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah 
to form a National Government subject to such agreed adjustments as may be 
necessary for the duration of tlie war, such Government being responsible to a 
duly elected Assembly. Being isolated trom the Working Committee except Shri- 
mati Sarojmi Devi i do not know its present mind. But the Committee iB not 
likely to have changed its mind.” 

7. “If this country or Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa or 
the United States had abstained from action as the Congress in India abstained 

.then perhaps tbe cause of freedom everywhere would have gone under.It 

is a pity that the icsd vs of the Congress do not realise that glory is not to be 
won in India by abandoning the cause of mankind.” 

How can you compare India with Canada and other Dominions which are 
virtually independent entities, let alone Great Britain or tbe United States wholly 
independent countries ? Has India a spark of the freedom of the type enjoyed by 
the countries named by you ? 

Freedom Now 

India has yet to attain her freedom. Supposing the Allied powers were to 
lose, and supposing further that the Allied forceB were to withdraw from India 
under military necessity, which I do not expect, the countries you name may lose 
their independence. But unhappy India will be obliged to change masters, if she 
is even then in her defenceless state. 

Neither Congress, nor any cither organisation, can possibly kindle mass enthu¬ 
siasm for the Allied cause without the present possession of Independence, to 
use your own expression either de jure or de facto. Mere promise of future 
independence cannot work that miracle. 

The cry of “Quit India” ban arisen from a realisation of the fact that if 
India is to shoulder the burden of representing, or fighting for a cauae of man¬ 
kind, she must have the glow of freedom now. Has a freezing man ever 
been warmed by the promise of the watmth of sunshine coming at some 
future date ? 

The great pity is that the ruling power distrusts everything that the Congress 
does or says under my influence which it has suddenly discovered is wholly evil. 
It is necessary for a clear understanding that you should know my connection 
with the Congress and Congressmen. It was in 193.> that I was successful in my 
attempt to sever all formal connection with the Congress. 

There hub no coolness between the Congress Working Committee members 
and myself. But 1 realised that I wbb cramped and so were the members, 
whilst l was ollieially connected with the Congress. Tha growing restraints 
which my conception of non-violence n quind from time to time, were proving too 
hard to hoar. I felt, therefore, that my influence should be Btrictly moral. 

1 had no political ambition. My politics were subservient to the demands of 
truth and non-violence, as I had defined and practised for practically the whole 
of my life. And so I was permitted by the fellow members to sever the official 
connection even to the extent of giving up the four anna membership. It, was 
understood between us that I should attend the meetings of the Working 
Committee only when the members required my presence for consultation in 
matters involving the application of non-violence or affecting communal unity, 

Since that time, I have been wholly unconnected with the routine work of 
the Congress. Many meetings of the Working Committee have, therefore, taken 
place without me. Their proceedings I have Been only when they have been 
published in the newspapers, 'the members of the Working Committee are 
independent-minded men. They engage me often in prolonged discussions before 
they accept my advice on the interpretation of non-violence as applied to problems 
arising from new situations. 

It will be therefore unjust to them and to me to say that I exercise any 
influence over them beyond what reason commands. Tbe public know how, even 
until quite recently, the majority of the members of the Working Committee have 
on several occasions rejected my advice. 

8. “Tiny have not merely abstained from action, but the Congress has delibe¬ 
rately proclaimed the formula that it is wrong to help the British war effort by 
men or money and the only worthy effort is to resist all war with non-violent resis¬ 
tance. In tha name of non-violence they have led a movement which was charac¬ 
terised in many places by the utmost violence and the White Paper gives cleat 
proof of the complicity of the Indian Congress leaders in the disorders.” 
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Tbii charge shows to what extent the British public has been misled by 
imaginary stories, as in the Government of India publication statements have been 
torn from their context and put together as if they were made at one time or in 
the same context. 

The Congress is committed to non-violeneo so far as the attainment of free¬ 
dom is concerned. And to that end the CongreBB has been struggling all these 
twenty years however imperfectly it may be, to express non-violence in action, 
and 1 think it had succeeded to a great extent. But it has never made any pretence 
of war resistance through non-violence. Could it have made that claim and lived 
up to it, the face of India would have been changed and the world would have 
witnessed the miracle of organised violence being saccesefully met by organised 
non-violence. 

“Infi.amatory Action of Government” 

But human nature has nowhere risen to the full height which full non-violence 
demands. The disturbances that took place after the 8ih. AugnBt were not due to 
any action on the part of the Congress. They were due entirely to the inflama- 
tory action of the Government in arresting Congress leaders throughout India and 
that at a time which was psychologically wholly wrong. The utmost that can be 
said is that Congressmen or others had not risen high enough in non-violence to 
be proof against all provocation. 

It. surprises me that although you have admitted that "this White Paper 
may be good journalism but it is not so good as a State document,” you have 
based your sweeping judgment on the strength oi that paper. If you would read 
the very speeches to which the paper makes reference, you will find there ample 
material to show that the Government of India had not the slightest justification in 
making those unfortunate arrests on August 9th, last and after, or in making 
the charges they have brought against the arrested leaders after their incarcera¬ 
tion—charges which have never bpen sifted in any court of law. 

9. ‘‘Mr. Gandhi faced ua with an utterly illegitimate method of political 
controversy, levying blackmail on the best of human emotions, pity and sympathy, 
by his fast. The only creditable thing to Mr. Gandhi about the fast was his 
ending it.” 

You havo used a strong word to characterise my fast. H. E. the Viceroy liaB 
alBO allowed himself to use the same word. You have perhaps the excuse of 
ignorance. Ha had my letters before him. 

All I can tell you is that fasting is sn integral part of Batyagraha. It iB a 
satyagrahi’s ultimate weapon. Why should it be blackmail when a man, under a 
sense of wrong, crucifies his flesh ? 

You may not know that Satyagrahi prisoners fasted in South Africa for the 
removal of their wrongs; so they have done in India. One fast of mine you 
know, as I think you were then a Cabinet Minister. I refer to the fast which 
resulted in the alteration of the decision of His Majesty’s Government. If the 
decision had stood, it would have perpetuated the curse of Untouchability. The 
alteration prevented the disaster. 

The Fast—and A False Accusation 

The Government of India communique announcing my recent fast, issued after 
it had commenced, accused me of having undertaken the faBt to secure my release. 
It was a wholly false accusation. It was based on a distortion of the letter I had 
written in answer to that of the Government. That letter dated the Bth. February 
was suppressed at the time when the communique was issued. 

If you will study the question I refer you to the following which were pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers : 

My letter to H. E, the Viceroy dated, New Year’s Eve, 1942. 

H. E.'s reply dated, January 13, 1943. 

My letter dated, January 19, 1943, 

H. E.'s reply dated, January 25, 1943. 

My letter dated, January 25, 1913. 

H. E.’s reply dated, February 5, 1943, 

My letter dated, February 8, 1943 

Sir R. Tottenham's letter dated February 7, 1943. 

My reply dated February, 8, 1943, 

Aud I do not know from where you got the impression that I ended the fast, 
for which supposed act you give me the credit. If you mean by it that I ended 
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the fast before its time, I would call such an ending a discredit to me. As it w 

the fast ended on its due date for which I can claim no credit. ae. 

10. "He (Lord Samuel) considered that the negotiations broke down on 
points on which they would not have broken down had there been any real desire 
ou the part of the Congress to come to a settlement.” 

The statement made by the President of the Oongress, Mnulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Pandit Nehru, who carried on the prolonged negotiations, I venture 
to think make it quite clear that no true man could have shown more real or 
greater desire (or a settlement. In this connection, it is well to remember that 
Pandit Nehru was, and I have no doubt still remains, an intimate friend of 
Sir Stafford Grips at whose invitation he had come from Allahabad. He could 
therefore leave no stone unturned to bring the negotiations to a successful issue. 

The history of the failure has yet to be written : when it is it will be found that 

the cause lay elsewhere than with the Congress. 

I hope my letter has not wearied you. Truth has been overlaid with much 
untruth. If not justice to a great organisation, the cause of Truth, which ia 
humanity, demands an impartial investigation of the present distemper. 

Yours Sincerely. 

Sd. M. K. GaDdhi. 

"Ban on Ordinary Rioht of Convict” 

The following letters passed between Gandhiji and the Government of India 
over the latter’s refusal to forward the letter to Lord Bumuel : 

Home Department. 

New Delhi, the 28th May, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of May 15th enclosing 
a letter for the Right Hon’ble Lord Samuel. 1 am to say that for the reason* 
which have been explained to you in another connection, the Government of India 
have decided that your letter cannot be forwarded. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. R. Tottenham 

Detention Cam, 1st June, 1943. 

Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

l have your note of the 28th ultimo conveying the Government’s decision 
about my letter to the lit. IT on ’bt e l.ord Samuel. 1 would just like to say that the 
letter is not political correspondence but it is a complaint to a member of tbe 
Honso of Lords pointing out misrepresentations into which lie lias brou betrayed 
and which do mean injustice. The Government’s decision amounts to a ban on 
the ordinary rig it belonging rven to a convict of correciing damaging misre¬ 
presentations made about him. Moreover, I suggest, that the decision about my 
letter to Quaid-i-Azam Jintmb is wholly inapplicable to this letter to the Bt. 
Hon'ble Lord Samuel. 'Therefore, I request reconsideration of the decision. 

1 am, 

Your sincerely. 

Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 


Borne Department, 

New Delhi, 7th June, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham dated 
lat June 1943, on the Bubject of Government’s decision regarding your letter to 
Lord Samuel and to say that Government regret that they do not see their way 
to alter that decision. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd, Coran Smith. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee—Bombay—7th. & 8th. August 1943 

Text of .Resolutions 

Proceedings of the meeting of the Working Committee of the 411-India 
Hindu Mahasabha neld on the 7th. and 8th. August 1943, at Dadar, Bombay. 

The following members were present: 

Dr. B. B. Moonje, Pt. Chandragupta Vedalankar, Pt. Nilkanth Das, Sjt. 
Anang Mohan Dara, Kuwar Guru Narain, Shreemati Janakibai Joshi, Dr. M. B. 
Udgaonkar, Sjt. A. B.Bhide, Pt. Anandpriyaji, Pt. Bhivnath Bharma, Lt. D. L. 
Patwardhan, Bjt, Pyda Bhrosthi Garu, Sjt. V. B. Gogte, Sjt. S. R. Date, Sjt. 
Gulabehand Hirachand, Sjt. Gauapati, Bjt. M. N. Majumdar and Dr, P. V. 
Naidu. 

Savarkar Elected President 

Dr. S, S. Moonje, General Secretary, All India Hindu Mahasabha, read 
a leter received from Veer Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha re¬ 
garding his resignation. A resolution was proposed by Dr. P. V. Naidu and 
seconded by Kuwar Guru Naryan. lt was passed unanimously. The following 
is the full text of the resolution : 

“In view of the resignation tendered by the President, All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, this meeting of the Working Committee resolves that pending the 
decision of the Working Committee on the question of resignation, which cannot 
be taken up in this meeting as it was not included in the Agenda of this meeting, 
to request Veer Savarkar to preside over this meeting and continue his 
presidentship until the question is decided by the Working Committee, 

After this Veer Savarkar explained his position. “As all of my colleagues 
here are unanimously pressing me to continue to be the President till the question of 
the resignation was finally decided, I shall abide by your decreo to preside over 
sittings of this Working Committee Meeting." 

Veer Savarkar then took the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meetings of the Working Committee hold on the 
9th and 10th May, 1943, were read and confirmed. 

Veer Savarkar explained the position with regard to the resolution passed 
by the Working Committee on 9th May 3943 to the effect that disciplinary action 
should be taken against Raja Maheahwar Dayal Seth. The President read out the 
following decision : 

“That the resolution itself constitutes a sufficient warning in this case and 
consequently no further step is needed.” 

The following resolutions were then passed : 

Sympathy with Mrs, Gadgil 

“This meeting of the Working Committee mourns the accidental death of Mr. 
G. V. Gsdgil. the famous pilot of Poona, who had won a great distinction in the 
Viceroy Cup Race. His career stands as an inspiration to Hindu youths to join 
Air force by hundreds, undeterred by accidents and learn the art for the Nation’s 
freedom. This meeting shares in the grief with his relatives and especially his 
wife who is also a pilot." 

— Moved from the Chair. 

Vikrama-Jayanti Celebrations 

“In pursuance of the Resolution passed by the Hindu Mahasabha in the 
Cawnpore Session, this meeting of the Working Committee calls upon the Hindus 
of India tn take steps immediately to organise a central—Pan Hindu Committee 
to celebrate the second milleuium in commemoration of the illustrious Hindu hero 
Bhri. Vikramaditya, the founder of the Vikram Era. This meeting further desires 
that H. H, the Maharaja of Gwalior should be approached by the above Uisava 
Committee to act as a patron on these Vikrarna celebrations. This meeting calls 
upon all branches of the Hiudu Mahasabha throughout the country to co-operate 
with this Committee.'’ 

— Moved by Pt. Chadragupta Vedalankar.—Seconded by Pt, Anandpriyaji, 
(Passed unanimously.) 

Jaipur Affairs 

"This meeting of the Working Oommittee of the Hindu Mahasabha regrets to 
note that ever since Sir Mirza Ismail has been appointed as the Prime Minister 
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of Jaipur State the administration has become anti-Hindu and pro-Muslim, as 
the following instances will illustrate : 

(1) The solemn pledges which were given by Sir Mirzn Ismail to the Maha- 
sabha leaders regarding the status of Hindi in the State have not been fulfilled in 
the spirit in which they were expressed. We are sorry to note that the knowledge 
of Urdu has been made compulsory for all the servants of the Stato, although 96% 
population of tua State is Hindu speaking. 

(2) Attempts have been made to crush the Hindu Sabha movement in the 
State. Jaipur Samackar —a daily Hindu Sabha paper—has been banned under the 
D. I. R. in spite of the fact that the policy of the paper was neither against the 
war efforts, not against the loyally to the State. Its editor has been detained under 
D.l.R. Veer Singh Tawar—■ a Mahasabha worker has been ordered not to make 
speeches while Muslim preachers have been let loose. Veer Ramchandra Sharma 
who was one of the pioneers of Hindi movement in Jaipur has been externed 
from tin*. State. 

“This Sabha warns Sir Mirza Ismail to change his anti-Hindu policy and 
urges upon the Maharaja to remove Sir Mirza Ismail from the premiership of the 
Hindu State.” 

—Monad by Chnndraijupt.fi Vadalankar. Seconded by Mr. Gulabchand 
Hirachand. ( Passed unanimously ). 

The meeting was then adjourned till 10 A. M, the next day. 

Resolutions -Secoud Day —8th. August 1943 

On Sunday. August 8, Dr. S P. Mookerji was present. 

It was resolved that Sjt. Kripa Narain, Advocate, should be requested to draft 
the resolution in proper logal form after going through all the registration of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the resolution thus drafted he placed before the next meet¬ 
ing of the Working Committee. 

The question of coalition ministries eatne up for discussion. Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerji initiated the discussion saying that the time had come for the 
Mahasabha to lay down certain principles in connection with the coalition 

ministries. He also said that he was not in favour of non-co-operation but in 

favour of responsive co-operation. 

Then Ur. B. S. Moonje explained his vi< ws. He said : “I am generally in 

agreement with Dr. Mookerji, But there are certain points which want 

clarification.” Hs also assured the House that there was no difference between 
Veer Savarkar and Hr. Mookerji on the question of coalition ministries. Dr. P. V. 
Naidu expressed his views citing the Madras example. Kunwar Guru Narain 
said: "We cannot make hard and fast rules at this stage. Tho best, thing is that 
we should lay down certain general principles and should declare that we are in 
favour of coalition ministries and according to the Provincial circumstances we 
shall decide this question.” 

Other members also took part in the discussion and expressed their views on 
this question. Summing up tho whole question Voer Savarkar explained that as 
far as coalition ministries were concerned, they all had agreed leaving the differences 
of details. Nobody wanted that Muslim League Ministries should be installed but 
if the Muslim League Ministry was inevitable, the Provincial Hindu Sabha must 
judge whether the Hindu interest would be better served by joining it and trans¬ 
forming it into coalition ministry or not. 

'['lien Dr. Moonje asked some questions about the Sind Ministry and Veer 
Savarkar explained tne whole situation to the complete satisfaction of the Committee, 
He made it clear that the Sind Hindu Ministers had signed the Hindu Maha- 
sablia pledge, and were ready to abide by the decision of the Provincial Hindu Sabha. 

At the meeting held at 3 p. m'. the following resolutions were passed : 

Coalition Ministkies 

(1) The Working Committee is not, against the formation of coalition minis¬ 
tries, although it recognises that such a ministry cannot be expected to carry into 
effect to the fullest extent the ideals and programme of the Hindu Mahasabha such 
as a Hindu Sabha Ministry by itself would bo callable of doing. 

(2) If the Hindu Mahasabha forms a coalition ministry, the legislature must 
have some members belonging to the Hindu Mahasabha to support the ministers, 
who on their part, should sign the membership of the Hindu Mahasabha and agree 
to a pledge to abide by the decision of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

(3) Any coalition ministry formed with tho support of the Hindu Mahagabha, 
must have a majority of members supporting it in the legislature. 
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(4) Where the Hindu Mahasabha formB a coalition ministry, it will adopt a 
programme in collaboration with the party or parties with whom it will work; 
such programme must in no way be prejudicial to Hindu interest. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is not prepared to co-operate with the Muslim League 
and form a coalition ministry, until the Muslim League agrees that the Pakistan 
Issue should be shelved during the period of the War and while such coalition 
lasts. If, however, in any Provincial Legislature the Muslim Ministers were to 
support a resolution in favour of Pakistan or to initiate a similar resolution on 
their own behalf, the Hindu Sabha Ministers will oppose such a resolution on the 
floor of the House and carry ou all Other activities in that connection. Should 
such a resolution be however carried through Moslem support, the Hindu Sabha 
ministers will resign, if the Provincial Hindu Sabhas concerned were so to decide. 

( 5 ) Subject to the foregoing principles being observed each Provincial 
Hindu Sabha will decide whether it will form a coalition ministry, and if so, will 
work out detailed lines of co-operation. 

( 6 ) All disputes and interpretations will be decided by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha regarding the formation of Provin¬ 
cial Ministries. 

—Moved by Dr. S. P. Mukerji,—Seconded by Dr. D. S. Moonje. ( Passed 
unanimously ). 

Moslem Immigration In Assam 

"The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha views with concern the 
influx into the Province of Assam of Mohammedans from outside the Province 
under the pretext of "Grow Move Pood” campaign and requests the Government of 
Assam to help the Hindus from the Districts of Sylhet, and Cachar lo settle in the 
Assam Valley and contribute to the Food campaign and calls upon the Govern¬ 
ment to see that the Moslems who are rush-in now, do not get any more facilities 
than Hindu cultivators and to extend full protection to the Hindu settlers.” 

—Moved by : Sj. Anang Mohan Dam —Second by : Sjt. A. S, Bhide. (Passed 
unanimously ). 

Slaughter of Cattle 

“The Hindu Mahasabha has received reports from various places and especially 
from Bihar and eastern parts of the country that, cows and bultooks and other 
cattle are being slaughtered and exported in very large numbers for the use of the 
Army. It has resulted in reducing the number of cattle necessary for agriculture 
and has also caused scarcity of milk. 

—Moved by Pt. Shivnath Sharrna. — Seconded by Pt, Nilkanth Das. 
( Passed unanimously ). 

Condolence Resolution 

"This meeting of the Working Committee of the All-IndiaHindu Mahasabha 
records itB deep sense of sorrow at the Iohs the country has sustained by the sudden 
and unexpected demise of Mr. B. C. Chatterji, an ex-Viee-President of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sabha, who during his life-time has rendered immense service to 
the country and to his community, and also records its deep sense of sorrow at the 
loss to the country of Mr. Qopalrao Ohitale of Poona who was the Secretary of the 
Poona Hindu Sabha. 

( Moved from the Chair ). 

Muslim Rights In Hindu States 

‘‘This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mnhasabhn calls upon 
tile Hindu Princes not to tolerate any agitation started by the Muslims for 
reservation and weightages in services and public bodies over and above their 
population ratio, at the cost of the loyal Hindu subjects.” 

— Moved by Pt. Chandragupta Vedalankar. —Seconded by Mr, M, N. Mitra. 
( Passed unanimously ). 

Food Situation 

“The Working Committee notes with concern and alarm the steady deteriora¬ 
tion in the food situation throughout tire country. It records its opinion that this 
is due mainly to the thoughtless emphasis laid by Governmeut on military require¬ 
ments in India and its failure in properly co-ordinating its plans and activities so 
as to protect the legitimate interests of the Indian people at large. The Working 
Committee has specially received alarming reports regarding the food situation in 
Bengal, Orissa, Malabar, Bijapur and other plnces. Reports of death, suicide and 
sale of children, of starvation and misery due to shortage of food-stuff reveal a 
situation in Bmgal unprecedented in the history of the British India. The Work¬ 
ing Committee emphasises that supply of food-grains to Bengal and other deficit 
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provinces must immediately be regarded as a vital war measure and any delay in 
doing so may lead to most serious consequences affecting internal peace and 
security. The Working Committee notes that the Bengal Ministry, actuated as it 
is by lonimiu al partisanship, has failed to ease the situation effectively. It urges 
upon the Government of India to arrange for immediate supply of wheat from 
Australia to India and to announce its scheme for equitable distribution of avail¬ 
able food grains withiu India so as to save those areas which are in urgent need 
of assistance and to stop export from deficit provinces and from India as a whole. 
The Working Committee has read with astonishment the remarks seriously made 
by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons that there was no 
real shortage of food-grains in India and the people were suffering either for 
private boarding or because of overeating by a section of the population. It is the 
elementary resnousibility of any civilised Government to feed its people and the 
problem in India ia so vast and complex that no private efforts, however laudable 
and desirable, can really tackle the grave situation that threatens some parts of 
India to-day.” 

—Moved by : Dr. P. V, Naidu. —Seconded by : Mr. M. N. Majumdar . 
( Passed unanimously ). 

The meeting came to au end with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 


Mahasabha Silver Jubilee Celebrations 

Amritsar—25th. December 1943 

Coaalmbazar Maharaja’s address 

“The entire nationalist movement in India iu which the Hindus have always 
been iu the vanguard never discriminated between raceB and religions, but Bent a 
clarion call to all and sundry to join in the common movement,’’observed Maha¬ 
raja Srish Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, inaugurating the Silver Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions of the AU-ludia Hindu Mahasabha which commenced at Amritsar on the 25th. 
December 1043. 

“This movement,” the Maharaja added, "was not anti-British, and if properly 
handled, this should be one of the most constructive agents in making democracv 
a succiHsful experiment iu India.” 3 

Continuing, the speaker said: “But thanks to the introduction of communal 
deetorstfs mid other anti-democratic devices, affairs in India have taken a different 
•dutpn, giving rise to political organisation based on racial or religious groupings. 
Bo long as, therefore, these communal systems stand, I do not see bow Mr. Amery 
can escape from the proposition that he will have to negotiate with the Hindu 
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Mahasabha ia hie own creation. This is, therefore, the only legitimate body to 
whom Mr. Amery can transfer ids 'burden.' As regards the protection of minority 
interests, this is evidently a domestic question for the future Indian democracy to 
solve, and the Hindus know fully well bow to rise equal to the occasion and deal 
generously with the miuority interests. The final say in this matter of shaping the 
future destiny of India rests ultimately with the British”. 


Tub Bane of Communal Electroates 
Criticising the communal character of tho measures of the British Government 
adpoted for the constitutional and other development* of India, the Maharaja 
remarked that, in spite of the best traditions of British statesmanship at home and 
their snccssfnl experiment with Parlimentary democracy in Britain herself, the 
British politician did not hesitate to iutoduce communal electorates in India by 
which the development of a common citizenship was hampered from the very 
beginning. The seeds sown in those fateful years had developed into a mighty anti¬ 
democratic force by now ; and Mualim intransigence had moved so far as to 
demand u vivisection of India into so-caliod Muslim zones and non-Muslim zones. 
The attitude of the British politicians was really interesting, as they had adopted 
something like a wait-and-see policy regarding thia demand, and perhaps as a 
feeler, the germs of Pakistan had been injected in the Stafford Cripps' proposals. 
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A consciousness of Hindu strength was suggested by the speaker to be the 
only basis on which an abiding Hiudu-Muslim unity could be achieved. Facts, he 
thought, were mere patch-works, ns these, without, the necessary mental background 
simply helped to aggravate the programme. It was his lirra conviction that the 
hope of an eventual Uindu-Muslim unity on the basis ot the recognition of mutual 
strength was sure to materialist in the near future if the Mahasabha built up its 
strength wifh the new orientation and new life imparted to it by Mr. Savarkar. 

Licence for Procession cancelled 

Dr. Shyumu Prasad Monkcrjee who anived at Amritsar in the afternoon of 
the 25th. December to preside over the Silver Jubilee session of Hindu Malta* 
sabha, was accorded a tumultuous reception at the railway station. Dr. Moukerjse 
was profusely garlanded. He drove to the “pandal” amidst cheering crowds. 

Among ihose present, at the station were llnj i Mahashewar Dayal Seth, Dr. 
Moonje, Dr, Wudhv:aui and Rai Sahib Qokttlilns, two Hindu Ministers of Sind. 
There was a large crowd of people who had come from different parts of the 
province. 

Before the procession starled the. Superintendent of Police visited the “panda!" 
and informed the members of the Reception Committee that under orders issued by 
the Punjab Government iu regard to the restrictions of the wearing of "khaki" 
uniform the volunteers of the Mahavir Dal could not be allowed to join the 
procession iu their “khaki” uniforms. At 0 p.m. the members of the Reception 
Committee conferred with Dr. Mookrrjeg whether the procession should be aban¬ 
doned or the Government order be defied. 

After two hours’ consultation among themselves, the Mahasabha leaders decided 
to take out the procession. Dr Monkerjee was seated on a richly caparisoned ele¬ 
phant lent by the Kapurthala Slate. Beside him sat Sir Qtilcul ('hand Narattg, 
Chairman Of the Reception Committee. The procession had hardly proceeded a 
furlong when a local magistrate announced that the District Magistrate had 
cancelled the licence of the procession and ordered the processionists to disperse. 

Afterwards, Dr. Mooki'rjee in a speech at Tilakuagar criticised the action of 
the local authorities and said that the situation arising out of the incident would be 
considered by the Working Committee at its night sitting. 

District Magistrate’s Communique 

The District Magistrate, Amritsar, issued the following press communique:— 

The licence of the Hindu Mahasabha procession included the condition that no 
one in uniform resembling that of the armed forces will be allowed to take part 
nor would any arms he curried. On arrival at the volunteers corps, 1 found a 
la-ge number ot volunteers wearing uniforms which definitely resembled those of 
the armed forces and some volunteers carried anus. 1 asked the organisers, inclu¬ 
ding Sir Ookulchand Natany and Laid Kcsliub Chander to abide by the terms of 
the licence. After protracted discussion among the organisers, it was announced 
by Rai Bahadur Mr hr Chad Khunna , the commander of the Mahavir Dal at the 
pandal, that they would take out the procession with volunteers in the original 
uniform. On receiving this information the Superintendent of Police cancelled 
the licence at 6-45 pm. The procession had meanwhile started with some of the 
volunteers with naked swords. After the order cancelling the licence had been 
announced to the procession by tlio Magistrate in charge of the procession the 
procession dispersed peacefully. 

Dr, Ookulchand Narang siibstqucnlly issued a statement pointing out that the 
communique issued by the District Magistrate was entirely against facts. 



The Open Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 

Silyer Jubilee Session—Amritsar—26th. December 1943 

The Welcome Address 

Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm and in the presence of over 50,000 
people, reiire.eei.ting all parts of India, the Silver Jubilee session of the All- 
Indiu Hindu hnl rsiihha opened on the 26th December, 1943 at 3*30 in the 
afternoon at Tilak Nagar, Amritsar whore the Indian National Congress 
held one of sis histone sessions a quarter of a century ago. The panda! 
had been artistically decorated for the occasion and a large number of women in 
colouriul costumes were present lit the. women’s enclosure. Thousands of people 
who could not gain admission assembled outside the pandal to hear the leaders’ 
-speeches which were relayed over the microphone- Among those present on the 
dais, which aeccmmndatcd over two thousand delegates and members were Dr. 
N. B. Khars. Overseas Member. Government of India, Dr. B. 8. Moonje, the 
Maharaja of tossiinbazar, Dr. Wadhwaui and Kao ttahib Gokul Das the two 
Bind Ministers, Kajir Narendra Nath, Raja Maheshwar Dayal Beth, Bbai Parmanand 
and Mr. Kliapatde, ex-Ministcr, 0- P. 

A unique ceremony took place as Dr. S. P. Mookerji, the President-elect 
entered Til«k Nugar amidst deafening shouts of “Dr. Mookerj ki Jai” and “Hindu 
Mahasablia ki Jai". A young student applied ‘blood Tilak’ to Dr. Mookerji’g 
forehead—blood to wash off slavery from the face of India. 

The proceedings began with the “Bundmiatrara” song by local schoolboys. 
Mtssagts wishing success were received from Veer Bnvarkar, Mr. K. M. Munshi. 
Commissioner Mr. Tsnng, Commissioner fur the Republic of China in New Delhi, 
bir Ai-ok Kumar Roy, Law Member, Government of India, Sir Radhskrishnan, Sir 
Shadi Lai, Maharaja of Kapurthala, Bardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, 
Dewnn Bahadur KrishuaBwami Iyengar, Mr. JamuadaB Mehta and others. 

The release of political prisoners and the appointment of a committee by the 
Mahasabha to devise an effective machinery for resolving the political deadlock 
created by the resignation of the Congress Ministries and the intransigence of those 
in power were urged by Sir Gokulohund Narang, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, welcoming the President and delegates to the Silver Jubilee session of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

Sir Gokuldtaud Narang said *. The ‘no-parly’ leaders seem to have exhausted 
all their resources without making any impression on the Government. The 
Mahasabha lias to consider whether it would not take the matter in hand and 
devise an effective machinery for resolving this deadlock. It may have to appoint 
a committee for going iuto this mailer in a serious, determined and systematic 
manner. The committee, if appointed, will explore ways and means to compel the 
Government to abandon its policy of evasion and procrastination. This committee, 
if yon decide to appoint one, would welcome the co-operation of those members 
of other communities who believe in the integrity of India and the emancipation of 
their country. 

Dealing with the Mahasabha’s relations with other communities, particularly 
the Muslims, Bir Gokulchaud Narang said : “We value their friendship and 
co-opeiatiou and I have no hesitation in conceding that their co-operation would 
facilitate and expedite the settlement of the Indian question. In order to seenre 
their co-operation we have made and would be prepared to make every kind of 
reasonable sacrifice. If they are prepared to be regarded ‘citizens of India’, we 
should be prepared, to give them all reasonable assurances for safeguarding their 
religion, their culture and any Other interests which they may consider, particularly 
theirs. 

“There are, however, limits beyond which it will be suicidal not only for tbe 
Hindus but the country as a whole io go, We cannot, for example, agree to the 
vivisection of onr country and must oppose every attempt to cut up India into 
opposing units. Nor can we agree that being in a heavy majority in the country, 
we should be reduced by constitutional jugglery to a position of minority or even 
to a position of equality with any other community or all communities put together. 
I have often publicly declared, that the bogey of Pakistan is being raised to 
frighten the Hindus, the real object being to secure 50 per cent or disproportionately 
high representation for the Muslims in the Legislature. If the choice lay between 
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the two alternatives I would sooner agree to Pakistan than to the disturbance of 
our clear majority in the Central Legislature. 

Proceeding. Sir Gokuleband Narang pleaded that the Mahasabha should take 
in hand the preparation of a revised scheme of Government of India which would 
do justice to all with the help, if necessary, of the patriotic Muslims and 
representatives of other communities who believe in the integrity of India and 
democratic principles. Without anticipating what, the Mahasabha or any of itB 
representatives selected for the purpose might do, Sir Gokulehand Narang earnestly 
suggested, that they should try to get rid of communal electorates. He also emphasised 
that a mere reshuffling of the personnel or portfolios in the Executive Oounail 
would not satisfy the thirst for freedom with which the heart of India was burn¬ 
ing. Such a reshuffling might serve as a temporary expedient during the war 
but nothing short of Dominion Status with ail the privileges defined in the 
Statute of Westminster would satisfy this thirst. The Mahasabha, he said, should 
clearly declare this as its immediate goal with the co-operation of all those, 
irrespective of their religious or political creed, who would love to see their country- 
free and would be prepared to strive and suffer in the cause of India’s freedom. 

Treatment of Hindus in Pdnjab 

Sir Gokulehand Narang also related the wrongs that a bigoted and fanatic 
majority consisting mostly of ignorant villagers in the Punjab was inflicting on a 
minority. He said : “While in the Hindu majority provinces scrupulous care was 
taken to safeguard the cultural interests of the Muslims, the cultural interests of 
the Hindus in the Punjab are being ruthlessly sacrificed at the altar of Muslim 
communalism. Their industry and commerce have been crippled. A large section 
of the population have been deprived even of the valuable freedom which they 
possessed in the pre-autnnomous days, viz., the freedom to seek redress in civil 
courts The Punjab has in fact already been converted into Pakistan and the mere 
fact that the Government of the Punjab is called a Unionist-Government is only 
a camouflage. In reality it is nothing but a Muslim League or a Pakistanist 
government under a false label. The Ministry is with one exception entirely 
recruited from one class of people and the one, forming the exception, has openly 
declared that he represents no community or class in particular as he was returned 
from a non-communal constituency, viz., the Punjab University. He has been 
described at public meetings by one of bis own colleagues aB a ‘talethoo’ or au 
underling. The main body ot the Hindus of the Punjab have, therefore, no one in 
the Government to look after their interests. 

Sir Gokulehand Narang placed before the Hindu Mahasabha a comprehensive 
programme lor Hindu sangathan and stressed that every effort should be made by 
public men and various Hindu organisations So minimise the differences between 
one religious sect and another, between one organisation and another and between 
one group of Hindus and auoiber. He Baid : “The Hindusabhites should not look 
upon the Congressmen as untouchables and the Congressmen should not look upou 
tho HindusabhiteB as untouchables. The goal of both iB the same. The Hindu 
sabhites are nationalists to the core and have complete independence as their 
ultimate goal. They are attached to the Hindu Sabha because they consider that so 
far aB the particular interests of the Hindus are concerned they can be guarded by 
the Hindu Sabha alone. The Hindus are the mainstay of the Congress and if they 
are weak the Congress will also become weak.” 

Presidential Add r ess 

After Sir Gokulehand Narang had read his address, Dr, B. S. Moonje, 
General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, proposed the name of Dr. 

8. P. Mookerji for the presidential chair. The proposal'll seconded by Bhai 
Parmanaud of the Punjab and supported by delegates from various provinces. 
Dr. Mookerji was unanimously voted to the chair and received a great ovation from 
the audience. 

He was garlanded by Sir Gokulehand Narang as he occupied the chair. Dr. 
Mookerji then delivered his presidential address. The following is the full text 
of Dr. Mookerji’s speech :— 

/In the unavoidable absence of our President-elect, Veer Savarkar, due to illness 
which we deeply regret, I have been called upon at a very short notice to preside 
over this session of the Hindu Mahasabha. It will not be, therefore, possible for 
mo to survey in full detail the activities of the Hindu Mahasabha during the last 
year or to lay before you a comprehensive programme Of work such as a President 
under normal circumstances would like to do. I am, however, sensible of the 
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honour done to me and the responsibility placed on me and I would confidently 

ask for your full co-operation in the conduct of the deliberations of the session. 

'1 he great, province where we meet and the historic city where we assemble 
have played their part nobly in the chequered history of India, sharing proudly 

the joys and sorrows alike of both a Free llinditsthan and an oppressed India. We 

meet today at one of the most critical periods in the history of British India. Vast 
and intricate problems have to be solved in the furtherance of political and 
economic, social and cultural emancipation of India, affecting the rights and liberties 
of millions of Indian people. It is our special responsibility to examine them at 
every step both from the standpoint of India as a whole and of the welfare of 
Hindus, the protection of those paramount interests must be our constant care. 

Let me in the first instance convey to you and through you to the rest of 
India the deep gratitude of Bengal for the spontaneous sympathy and solicitude 
displayed by one and all during the recent famine crisis. We have special reasons 
to thank the Punjab for what she has done for ns. I shall not dwell at length on 
this great catastrophe whieh must have involved the Iobb of more than a million 
of human lives. But let me emphasise that the famine was not due to any pranks 
of nature but was the product of maladministration and misrule. It is indeed the 
greatest blot on British rule in India. Relief measures have been conducted 
through official and non-ofHcial channels but the people of Bengal do not wish 
their existence to depend on charity. No Government which calls itself civilised 
has the right to exist unless it can so formulate and administer its policy as to 
keep tire people under its charge free from minimum want aud privation. If 
one-thousandth part of the misery that fell on Bengal had taken place in England 
or America, it would have shaken the very foundation of any existing Government. 
Today there are hope and cheer in many quarters on account of the enormous rice 
crop with which nature has just blessed Bengal. Let us not forget, however, that 
if Government bungles in the coming months as it has during the past, even a 
bumper crop will not save Bengal. Again, the suffering people havo become so 
devitalised and diseases are so rampant that death-roll will not decrease in any 
appreciable manner unless effective measures are forthwith taken for better 
nutrition and treatment. The entire social and economic structure of Bengal has 
received a terrible shock and Bengal must pass through an intensive and extensive 
programme of rehabilitation. This is a gigantic task which can be performed 
only by the joint efforts of Government and the people. This co-operation is 
absent today because the ministry now in power lacks in both efficiency and 
integrity and does not enjoy the confidence of large sections of the people of the 
province. 

Deadly War 

AVe are passing through a war which both in respect of its enormity and 
brutality is unprecedented in the history of mankind, India has been dragged to 
this war not of her own free will but on account of the decision of your rulers. 
There has been n lot of discussions regarding the aims of the war and of the peace 
that is to foil nv. The Hindu Mahasnbim took up the most realistic attitude 
consistent with India’s dependence. It was not prepared to put undue reliance on 
the declared war or peace aims of great Britain or the Allied rowers until it had a 
clear proof of their genuineness with reference to our own country. If the war is 
being fought, today for a new world order that would be based on justice and fair¬ 
ness and not on domination and exploitation, India's claim for freedom becomes 
irresistible. The principal sphere where the Hindu Mahasabha under the wise 
guidance of Veer Savarkar haB asked the Hindus to take the fullest, advantage of 
the war situation is in respect of recruitment to the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force. India has been keept unarmed by her rulers mainly out of a policy of fear 
and distrust. To day the war emergency and British interests have demanded a 
revision of its policy. A country that is unarmed and unprepared to defend itself 
from military aggression cannot retnin its freedom even for a single day. The Hindu 
Mahasabha has consistently held the view that it would be suicidal for Hindus to 
throw away this opportunity for militarisation. When the war slarted, the propor¬ 
tion of Hindus including Sikhs in the Indian defence forces was less than one- 
third. Today it is nearly three-fourth of the total strength of the different defence 
units of India. India " has demonstrated that her youth is capable of the highest 
skill and bravery in various spheres of military activity aud to them I offer my 
sincere gratitude for their patriotic zeal and achievement. A stigma on your 
national fitness, arbitrarily imposed in the past, is thus completely eradicated." If 
our country were politically free, how larger could the defence forces have become 
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and how energetically would all have thrown themselves into action for the defence 
of their own motherland. History affords us numerous examples which go to show 
that while a paid army, however trained, fails to rise equal to the occasion when it 
has to face a crisis, such as in Burma, an army, composed of the children of the 
country whose freedom is at Btake, valiantly defies death before yielding to the 
enemies of their motherland, such as in China and Russia. Mr. Churchill proudly 
expressed his satisfaction by stating that India today had more white soldiers than 
she ever lmd in her history, Recently the number of negro soldiers lias also been 
considerable. Here again is an instance of wilful distrust exhibited by our rulms 
against Indians. If the Indian defence forces are good enough to fight decisive 
battles in stormy fields outside the Indian soil, why should they not bo concentra¬ 
ted in the discharge of the sacred task of defending their own country ? 

The political deadlock continues and there is no sign that the British Govern¬ 
ment is going to end it during the war. The speculators from Bombay and Delhi 
tried to anticipate the Viceroy's Calcutta speech and proved to be false prophets. 
The British Government today wants the world to believe that all is well with 
India and if she is not politically free it is not due to British refusal, but her own 
disunity and disruption stand in the way of full political progress. I have no desire 
to narrate here the eventful history of the Indian struggle since PJH9, Be it said 
however that notwithstanding vigorous propaganda conducted by the British 
Government, the fact remains that there is no settlement today because our rulers 
do not wish to part with power. The British Prime Minister frankly state that he 
had not become his King's Prime Minister to liquidate the British Empire. There 
was a time not even a quarter of a century ago when Indians were repeatedly told 
that India was not fit for self-government and that was why Indian freedom was 
delayed. Today the cry has been modified and the blame is attributed to religions 
differences in India which alone prevent England from parting with power. The 
Secretary of State often shnddors to think how anarchy and civil war will raise 
their heads and spread their fury if there was a full transfer of power to Indians. 
Mr. Amery forgets that India is governed today through a machinery that is ill- 
suited for a national crisis and is already passing through a stale of organised 
anarchy with her civil liberties crushed and her national life choked againsl the 
will of her people. Indeed the conclusion is irresistible that neither will the British 
easily offer a settlement that will give India what she wants nor will the Allied 
Powers who are themselves in troubled waters, take an aedive interest in giving 
India a fair deal. Every strong country in the world dreams of consolidation and 
expansion of its economic and political [tower and looks upon India as a veritable 
milch-cow. 

Indian Problem in Cold Storage 

It is almost certain that there will bo no solution of the Indian problem 
during the war. Will the solution improve after the war? If the Allied Powers 
do not win the war, what will happen to India need not bo discussed at this stage. 
But consistent with recent events, if the Allied Powers win the war, there is no 
guarantee given by Great Britain that India will get a fair deal, even though there 
may not he a previous communal settlement due to the obstructive tactics of the 
Moslem League, At the Peace Conference every nation will have its own problems 
to look after and India, if represented by the favourite nominees of the British 
Rulers themselves, specially tutored to prove the much advertised diversity of 
Indian life, may well become an object of pity and contempt in the eyes of the 
rest of the world, India will not then become a lost dominion to England but 
will he safely restored to her perpetual care. ( may be accused of harsh judgment. 
But in view of our past experience of broken promises and pledges, we should not 
hesitate to speak out our mind and frustrate, if possible, any design to keep India 
under perpetual bondage. 

There is another school of thought in foreign lands regarding themselves as 
friends of India, who assert that however reactionary British policy may appear to be 
during the war, public opinion in allied countries including England will compel 
the British Government to agree to a fair deal for India after the war. There is 
no doubt that the war which is costing the lives and happiness of millions of 
people is shaking the foundations of many beliefs, and dogmas and as an aftermath 
of this colossal Buffering they look forward to the building up of a new world 
order based on justice, freedom and equality. But did such people in the ‘.past or 
will they in future succeed in rightly controlling the dominant policy of their 
country’s administration against a powerful combination of vested interests, 
economic and imperial ? 
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In any event if we simply wait for freedom to fall on our lap aa an aet of 
spontaneous mercy from our rulers or foreign allies, if any, we shall either remain 
slaves for ever or the so-called freedom that will then come will not be worth 
having at all Today the main obstacle to Indian freedom according to onr rulers 
is Hindii-Moslem disunity. The history of this division will show how it has been 
kept alive and fanned by a well-regulated State policy of “divide and rule.” The 
absence of communal agreement did not stand in the way of British Government 
promulgating fundamental constitutional changes, good and bad, during the last 35 
years. Having lavishly decorated the framework of the Indian constitution with 
religious and communal colouring the British Government now innocently expects 
its own pampered agents to give up their dose preserves and stand for a higher 
ideal of indian unity and nationalism. This policy of fomenting disruption and 
disunity has not remained confined between Hindus and Muslims as such but has 
spread among- 1 , various tribes, castes and classes. The only solution of the Indian 
problem is rigidly to exclude all extraneous considerations, based on caste and 
religion from the field of politics. VVe stand for equal political citizenship of all 
without any distinction. I admit that there are classes and communities which are 
backward and which have to_ be given special protection for eductioual and economic 
advancement. The constitution itself should guarantee the preservation of religious, 
social and cultural righis of different classes. It is easy to conceive how biller 
would be the late of any country in this world, even including England, if it is 
placed under the politics! domination of an unscrupulous imperial power which 
will aim at emasculating its manhood, draining its resources and fanning disruption 
among its subjects based on social, religious or other differences. How easily can 
it not thus create comoartmental rights within the frame work of tire country’s 
constitution ? Today India's real voice ib choked and it never reaches the four 
corners of the world without ruthless censoring. If justice is to be done to India 
Government has to retrace the mischievous steps it has taken for consolidating its 
power in India and hand over power to the representatives of the people, based 
on a constitution recognising equal rights of citizenship for one and all. Ihe 
Hindu-Yluslem question lias been a thorn in the way of Indian freedom. The 
policy of uppeaseiuent pursued by Hindu leaders, sometimes actuated by sound 
motives, has not produced any tangible results. There have been Moslem leaders 
ill India, well-known for their courage, patriotism and breadth of vision but they 
have received no recognition as their commuidty’a representatives from the hands 
of our rulers. Others were brought on the scone who were uninfluenced by the 
higher considerations of the welfare of their country and concerned themselves with 
the so-called advancement of their own community. 

Uncompromising Attitude, 

Patriotism can never he purchased at tho market place by an open bidding 
If the Indian .National Congress, as tho mouthpiece of progressive Indian public 
opinion, was prepared to conenle even of fundamental issues affecting national 
solidarity and self-respect, for the sake of winning tho support of Moslem leaders, 
the British leaders, the Briti-li representatives weie always ready at hand to offer 
a higher price at every stage and thus frustrate a combination between the two 

g reat communities of India To day, the Moslem League which is acknowledged 
y Government as perhaps the only spokesman of Moslem view-point in India, 
has raised tho cry of breaking India into fragments as a condition precedent to 
poli'ieal settlement. None knows belter than the British Government itself that 
Pakistan is a sieer impossibility. VVe oppose it not merely because Hindus cannot 
tolerate the idea of vivisection of their Motherland bat because both cconomi'-ally 
and politically such a division will he dangerous to the welfare of India hs a whole. 

The Bengal famine of 1043 lias demonstrated the unity of India and the 
economic absurdity of Pakistan. Tiit* British Government knows this simple truth, 
it however suits its purpose to encourage Moslem League to carry on its present 
campaign for il deepens communal animosity and bitterness and affords an easy 
excuse to our British masters to justify their over-lordship of India. Let it be 
clearly understood that there can be no settlement with the Moslem League on the 
busis of Pakistan, The Hindu Mahasnbha lias made eSorts to come to an agreement 
with ail political pnrties so as to present a united front. Its representatives even 
approached the Moslem League on the subject. It endeavoured to find out the 
maximum agreement on fundamental issues so that a joint demand may be put 
forward for an interim national government daring the war with the co-operation 
of all important political parties including the- Indian National Congress. It 

34 
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received no encouragement from the representatives of Government nor from the 
Muslim League, I do not believe in patched up pacts and compromises. If a 
settlement with the League is not possible in view of its obstructive and anti¬ 
national policy, it does not mean that we should be slow to offer our hand of 
comradeship to those Moslems and members of other communities whose political 
ideals are consistent with the unity and freedom of India. 

So long as communal considerations loom large in the field of Indian ad¬ 
ministration and sinister Anglo-Moslem conspiracy continues, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha must function an an active and fearless political organisation which can 
both defend the rights of the Hindus and of Indians a whole. Idle Indian 
National Congress has undoubtedly played a valiant part in the battle of Indian 
freedom during the last 40 years. There can ho no political settlement in India 
without the OongresH and the continued detention of its leaders and working 
retards the well-being of the country. People ask why the Hindu Malms,d>ha should 
continue as a political organisation at all and not leave the field entirely to the 
Congress, It is well-known how in the past the rights of the Hindus were 
jeopardised in political spheres because of a misguided policy of appeasement 
pursued by some Congress leaders. That danger is not yet over and the more 
vigilant and powerful tho Mahasahha becomes, the greater is our chance of averting 
the disaster. The Congress claims the right of representing all. It has always 
been anxious to avoid being dubbed as a Hindu organisation, although the vast 
majority of its supporters are Hindus. So long as a third party remains m India 
and an aggressive, anti-national and anti-Himln-Muslim League puny holds its 
sway over the Moslem masses, enjoying the favours of the British Government, and 
planning to veto the elementary rights of the majority, Hindus for their sheer 
existence must have their own political organisation to fight for their own rights 
and liberties The political goal of the Hindu Maln.sabha is complete inch ■prudence 
of India. The Hindu Mahasahha stands for joint electorate, if necessary, with 
reservation of seats. It asks for no special favour for Hindus in any part of tho 
country. While the Hindu Mahasahha feels that the rights of minorities should 
receive due protection aiid the culture mid religion of all should lie held sacred, the 
essential services of the State must he kept pure and i ilic.icnt and not made 
the playing of communal or party-polities. Its aim and policy are therefore 
consistent with the welfare and advancement of India as a whole, if a time conics 
when religious and communal considerations disappear from the field of Indian 
administration and all parties are swayed by one common national ideal, there may 
be no need for n separate political organisation for Hindus as such. Politics 
detached from realities is not only meaningless but dangerous. Let ns not, forget 
what we really are today. Unarmed and emasculated, we are kept down-trodden 
as slaves ; it is because Hindus unfurled tho Hag of revolt and claimed for their 
country, irrespective of caste, creed or community, that free political status which 
is its birth-right that they became the eye-sore of their alien rulers. That is the 
reason why at every step in the course of the Indian political struggle it is the 
Hindus who have dared to revolt and suffer for the erianoipation of limit- country. 
To curb and cripple tho Hindus, the British Government knows it, is to give a 
death blow to the cause of Indian freedom and nationalism. If that is a reality, 
let us have tire courage and statesmanship to face it boldly and to devise ways and 
means to struggle against it. We offer our hands of co-operation to all parties 
and communities. We want to see built in India a con'stiunion that will give 
freedom to every son and daughter of this great, country and any one wiio feels 
ennobled by this ideal will be received by us with open arms. 

Several Fields of Activity 

It is not in the sphere of politics alone that the Hindu Mahasahha has to 
play a vigorous part. It is true that until we gain our political freedom we can¬ 
not get nil of our economic slavery. India's expansion in the sphere of trade, 
commerce and industry cannot develop on lines consistent with her maximum 
welfare until and unless her affairs can be administered by her own chosen re¬ 
presentatives freed from the domination of foreign exploiters. At the same time 
we cannot sit, idle and allow the present policy of drift to continue without 
serious detriment to our future existence. Every Provincial Hindu Mahasahha 
must make it a point to explore tile reasons for the continued deterioration of 
certain classes of Hindus in economic spheres and formulate its own programme 
for rehabilitation. In the field of social reform tho Hindu Mahasahha has a 
tremendous responsibility to discharge. Today Hindus are divided into castes 
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and sub-castes which have led to a severe weakening of the entire fabric of 
Hindu society. It is not for me to discuss the merits and demerits of the caste 
system, but 1 do plead with all the earnestness in my command the supreme 
need for sanghatan. The Hindu Mahasabha must instill into the minds of all 
Hindus an imperishable idea of oneness, irrespective of any caste distinction. Be 
it remembered that persons belonging to the so-called lower castes are often the 
source of indomitable strength and courage among the Hindus. It is amongst 
them more than amongst others that Hinduism hums in an atmosphere of un¬ 
selfish devotion and piety and to allow them to be weakened either socially or 
economically is to strike at the very root of Hindu consolidation in India. In¬ 
deed we want a new race of preachers and workers who will be imbued by the 
age-old message of tquality and service propounded by Hindu Pharma, armed 
with an enlightened outlook consistent with the needs of modern age. They should 
spread themselves fur and wide and carry with them a new message of hope 

and good will. There is also a special need for progressive organisation amongst 
Hindu women. If the society is to be revitalised, our mothers and sisterB have 
to play their due part in the re-building of the Indian nation. It is a matter 
for gratification that steps have been taken by some of our enlightened sisters 
from western India to consolidate Hindu women under the banner of Hindu 

Mahasabha. The Hindu Mahasabha must give this new venture the support that 
it undoubtedly deserves. 

No organisation can ever sneered to influence the mmds of the people un¬ 
less it is baaed on truth and justice. The peril that confronts India today needs 

a Hindu organisation which will be fully alive to the undying national spirit 

of India. We have however to guard against petty jealousies and party fac¬ 
tions. Today the Hindu masses have to be guided and made to understand 
where the national peril lies. If the Hindu Mahasabha is iltilised merely for 
factional purposes or is usurped by people who have no contact with the masses 
but merely cling to the organisation for their own personal ends, the Hindu 
Mahasabna will never take root in the country. I, therefore, earnestly call upon 
all our organisations to re-organise themselves and to do everything possible to 
avoid weakness and disunity in their ranks. Wc must also give the fullest op¬ 
portunity to new recruits to come to our organisation and carry forward a well- 
planned scheme for progressive expansion. Every six months there should be a 
vigorous drive for increasing our rolls and our work should not remain con¬ 
centrated in cities and towns but must touch the lives of the remote villagers. 

Let us not nr ' le mtHlake of concentrating on politics alone. Let us build 

tin a now s 1 economic order within our present limitation and make every 

Hindu fed.- r poor and helpless individually he may be, that there is a 

powerful otg,.i. m behind his back which will uphold his rights whenever 

trampled upon. We do not intend to go out of our way to harm anyone but if 
others unjustly encroach upon our rights and liberties, we must be trained to 
stand united and resist such attacks without fear or hesitation. Communal peace 
will come automatically if both communities remain strong in thought and deed 
actuated by a common endeavour to serve their common motherland. The de¬ 
finition of Hindu enunciated by Hindu Mahasabha includes every son and 
daughter of Hindiistlmu who regard this country as their fatherland and pursue 
any religion horn of this land. It is from this stand-point that I specially ask 
the Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists and others to come and stand by the Hindu Malia- 
sablia and not permit themselves to be swayed by the sinister tendencies of division 
practised by our rulers. 

Silver Lining 

India has occupied a unique place in the history of human civilisation 1 
Though political freedom has been denied to India for the last 200 years and 
her original inhabitants were for many centuries deprived of their supreme hold 
upon their own country, Indian culture has remained unconquered from genera¬ 
tion to generation. The invader came and went. Kings, emperors and generals 
appeared and disappeared but the soul of India remains unconquered. It is her 
remarkable spirit of assimilaiion which turned generations of invaders into uliimat 
contributors to the growth of the mighly Indian civilisation. Hindus and Moslems 
sometimes fought with each other and at other times lived together in amity and 
brotherhood, both contributing to India’s welfare. I believe now more firmly 
than ever before that, as soon as the third party withdraws communal peace 
will reign again in India. It may be that during the period of transition out- 
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bursts of mutual distrust and jeolousy may disfigure the Indian soil. Ultimately 
the choice before the two communities must be either peace based on mutual 
tolerance and understanding or civil war. I plead with all the emphasis at my 
command that the former may be the final outcome of Hindu Moslem relationship 
in India. We have both witnessed the bloodbath that is washing mighty territories 
in this world, governed by people claiming to have reached the highest pinnacle of 
civilisation during the last, one hundred years. This nauseating display of brute 
force and furious mutual onslaught in which countries that called themselvea civi¬ 
lised are taking part today serve as a stern reminder both to Hindus and Moslems 
in India that tile path towards India’s safety and liberty lies in mutual tolerance 
and understanding baaed on truth, justice and freedom. If ever that settlement 
comes, Hindus must watch and see that their rights are properly protected. If on 
the other hand, goaded by the present anti-Hindu policy of our rulers, the Pakis¬ 
tani mentality deepens amongst Moslems of India, there can he no peaceful 
settlement of the Hindu-Moslem problem in this country. If that happens, then 
also the Hindu Mahasahha must remain ready and has to play its part in defend¬ 
ing and maintaining the integrity ami safety of India, uO matter at what cost. 

The future that lies before ns appears to be dark and dismal. Our country 
is today invaded by a foreign enemy and being ourselves hound to the chariot- 
wheels of a foreign power, we cannot mobilise our unlimited resources in men and 
materials, according to our own light, to resist the invasion. We want India to be 
the mistress of her own destinies. We want no foreign rulers, either of the Eastern 
or the Western brand. If this is a enure, every patriotic Indian is ready to face 
the consequences. It is true no country can live by itself and it must make 
alliances. The countries with whom a free India will make alliance will depend 
entirely on the treatment that such other countries will accord to India. The 
future of the world will be saved and a third great war will be prevented, only if. 
the great powers uproot from their minds all ideas of domination and exploitation^ 
There must be a confederation of free nations which must he bound together io H 
protecting human civilisation being battered to pieces ns in the past. In thi e 
gigantic task of world reconstruction, India with her eternal message of simpl a 
living and high thoughts, of love and justice, tiuth and tolerance can play a 
tremendous part which few other nations can do. This message, however, lndi ft 
can impart faithfully and well if she can act ns an independent entity and not as 
hired agent of the British Government. The struggle for Indian liberty mus“ 
go on from generation to generation until our goal is reached. Today vested 
interests created by British patronage have deadened the activity o* Woe sections of 
Indians, Let the Hindu Mahasahha not base i's activities me: negative or 

destructive slogans nor on hatred and bitterness. To fight, oppret ,d injustice 

iB a virtue and let us practise this virtue whenever occasion arw«rn'T5fft let us at 
the Bamo time prepare the minds of our countrymen on positive and constructive 
lines which alone can mako them better fitted to offer resistance fearlessly and 
without expectation of favour. Not by an emotional abandon but by rigid self- 
discipline, by constant self-sacrifice and elaborate national preparation 
can we hope to turn a country of slave into a land of free men. Generations of 
brave soldiers may die before the light of real freedom dawns on Hindusthan. Let 
us feel inspired by the justice of our cause. Let the sacredness of our right for 
economic and political liberty touch the heart of every man and woman of India 
with an undying restlessness arid fervour so that they may be completely identified 
with the great cause. If it lie ordained that they will die before achievement comes, 
may they be born and reborn in this holy laud of ours until freedom is completely 
achieved. Oppressed though wc are, let us gather in our own the voice of Mother 
India and proclaim that we are not beaten. Indeed, let us say without fear that 
the greater the repression, the more undaunted will be our spirit and fearless our 
heart, Let us sound the clarion call of unity and action in full remembrance of 
the stem realities of our nation’s dangers and pitfalls and resolutely carry the 
flag of a free Hindusthan to be unfurled for ever and always in that cherished 
Temple of Liberty, Harmony and Justice which will be India’s greatest offering to 
the cause of uplift of human civilisation. 

Resolution—Second Day— 27tb. December 1948 

Condolence Resolution 

The second sitting of the Silver Jubilee session of the Hindu Mabasabha 
commenced at 4 v, M. to-day in the Paudal. About 50,000 men and women were 
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present, including delegatee from the various provinces who were seated On the dais 
with the Mnhasabha lenders and the members of the Reception Committee. 

l>r. Shi/'ima Prasad Mukherjee received a tremendous ovation aa ho entered 
the l’andai and took his seat on the dais. The volunteers of the Bajrang Akhara 
from Rawalpindi were in charge of the arrangements in the l'andal and they bad 
a hard time iu controlling the crouds. 

The proceedings commenced with the recitation of Vedic Mantras. 

The first- resolution moved from the Chair, expressed “profound sense of loss 
and sorrow at the death of Shyt. Ramnnanda Chatterjee, the veteran journalist, 
who, an a former President of the Mimlu iUnlmsubhu and as a fearless exponent of 
the nationalist cans', has rendered signal service to his community and his country,” 
The second resolution mourned the deaths of Sir Garnish Dutt Singh of Bihar, 
Lt. P.itwnrdhan, and the Malmraja of Bikaner, the Maharuja of Jhalwar and some 
other Hindu lenlcrs. 

Moving thi) above resolutions from tho chair, Dr. Shyamu Prasad Mukherjee 
said that the gentlemen mentioned above were great sons of India and they were 
united in serving the cause ot their community and their country as a whole. 

The two resolutions were passed. 

The third resolution, which was also moved from thA Chsir and adopted 
unanimously, read : “This session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha views with 
great concern tb-j continued illness of Veer Savarkar aud prays to the Almighty 
for his speedy recovery and restoration of his health,” 

Hindu Sancihathan Movement 
Mr, Kliarpardc moved : 

“In order to promote Sanghatan among Hindus, the Mabasabha makes the 
following recommendations to Hindus alt over the country and oalls upon them 

(a) To develop a spirit of determined insistence on Hindu rights aud of 
stubborn resistance tu all encroachments on their rights and interests. 

(b) To mitigate the rigour of caste as far as possible and to make determined 
efforts to abolish subi-astes among the various main castes. 

(c) To take immediate and effective steps for the assimilation and economio 
amelioration of tile Depressed Classes. 

(d) To elinaiuate or minimise, as far as possible, all points of difference 
between various organieatums and sections of the Hindus and emphasise and 
maximise (mints of agreement by eschewing all kiuds of avoidable controversies. 

(c) To popularise Hindi language and Devanagsri script by making it corn* 
pulsory in all Hindu educational institutions and by other available means. In 
order to univcrsalise Hindi script, this Bablm appeals to the people of Bengal, Utkal 
and Gujrat to adopt the Devauagari script in place of their respective scripts. 

tf) To provide occasions for meeting and dining togeiher and exchanging 
views and ventilating their grievances hy holding district and provincial conferences 
at regular intervals und to establish local Sabhas nil over the country to serve as 
vigilance centres to keep an eye on the day-to day happenings in their respective 
localities, so that whenever there is any eucroachmcut on Hindu rights, they may 
raise their voice and make contacts with the rest of Hindu India. 

(g) To make arrangements for congregational prayers in all places of worship 
at fixed hourB, particularly at Hindu festivals and at places of pilgrimage, for 
congregational prayers on occasions like the liumbh, etc., in which all pilgrims 
should he iuvited to join, to recite after their usual daily prayers the following 
Vedic text, which embodies an injuuctiou to all to march together, to speak with 
one voice and to work with one mind, namely, 

(it) To take necessary steps for the protection of Hindu widows end orphans 
with a view to prevent leakage of numerical strength of the community end to 
make them useful members of society, 

(i) To maintain and emphasise regard for tiie cow as a powerful unifying 
factor and also ou account of its economic importance. 

(jt To make arrangements that tho Hindus of various provinces may keep in 
touch with the march of events in other provinces and may take necessary steps to 
prevent any injustice being done to their brothers iu auy particular province. It is 
incumbeut upon the Hindus of those produces where they are in a majority to 
take special care of the Hindus of those provinces where they are in a minority. 

(k) To promote physical fitness amongst the Hindus by providing Akbadas, 
gymnasiums, playgrounds aud necessary equipment for physical culture all educ- 
tioual institutions, Hindu Sabhas and other organisations. 
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(l) In order to consolidate and maintain the integrity of the Hindu commu¬ 
nity and in order to add to its strength, this Bablm calls upon the Hindus to be 
on their guard and tako necessary steps to prevent any apostasy among them, to 
reclaim the apostates and to provide facilities for the acquisition of fresh adherents 
to their ranks.” 

Mr. Khaparde said that if the Hindus undertook to work together on the 
above-mentioned lines they would be united and no one would be able to do them 
any injustice or attack their rights. 

The resolution was secouded and supported by Mr. Vt'shwa Nath ( Calcutta), 
Mr. Pritkvi Singh. A tad. General Secretary of the All-India Depressed Glasses 
League, and 8. Lai Singh Samundri, Mr. Azad said that the Hsriians wire part 
and parcel of the Hindus. Jtle was sorry to say that even the Hindu Bhastras were 
misrepresented and Alnnu was quoted to show that the treatment which some 
misguided Hindus accorded to the linrijans had the sauction of the Shastras He 
had no doubt that the Harijans would form the vanguard of the Hindus. He 
expressed the hope that any injustice which had been wrongly done by some 
misguided people to the Harijans would no longer bo tolerated by the right- 
thinking Hindus. 

Surdar Lull Singh Samundri, an old Aknli, supported the resolution. He 
referred to the controversy among tlio Akaii and the Hindus. While condemning 
the utterances of some of the Akaii leaders, lie said that the Hindus and the Sikhs 
were followers of the same culture and civilization and the Sikhs were a branch of 
the same tree. He referred to tlio sacrifices which the great Gurus of the tiiktis 
had made for the protection of the Brahman and the cow. No ono could ever 
divide the Hindus and the Bikhs and any attempt which might be made by any 
section of the people, either from among the Hindus or the Bikhs, to divide them 
must be condemned most strongly. 

The resolution was passed. 

Mahasamia & Political Negotiations 

Mr. L. B. Bhnpatkar ( Poona } moved the following resolution :— 

“This Sahlta declares with all emphasis it commands that it is All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha alone which is competent to carry ou any political negotiations with 
the Government or any other party on behalf of the Hindus and that any decision 
or agreement arrived at without the consent of the Mahasabha shall not be binding 
On the Mahnsabha and tbe Hindus.” 

Mr. Bhopatkar aaid that at a tirno when efforts were being made to have a 
now constitution drafted for India it was absolutely necessary that it should be 
made clear beyond any doubt that tho Hindu Mahasabha alone represented the 
Hindus ol India and if any settlement regarding tbe future constitution of India 
was to be made it must be made witli lli« Hindu Mahasabha. The right of the 
Oougreas to represent the Hindus was denied aa the Congress could not represent 
the Hiudus and any aettlemeut which did not have the sanction and support of the 
Hindu Mahasabha must be discarded by the Hindus. 

The resolution was seconded by Prof. Deslipande (Nagpur) who criticised the 
Congress for following a policy of appeiiHemeut of the Mussaimaus and held the 
Congress responsible for having encouraged Muslim coinmunaiism. 

B. B. Kunwar Guru Narain, supporting the resolution thought that there was 
no Hindu in India today who did not believe in the aims and ideals of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. It was on account of the, existence of Hiudu Mahasabha that the Cripps’ 
proposals, which entailed Pakistan, could uot be accepted in spite of the efforts of 
Mr. Bajagopalachariar and men of his way of thinking. There were people among 
the Congressmen who were anxious to have tbe proposals accepted but it waa 
because of Veer Savarkar that tho real game of the sponsors Of the proposal was 
exposed and the proposals fell through. He maintained that the Hindu Mahasabha 
would uot let Pakistan be established. They would resist its establishment. He 
declared, “I have no doubt that the province where Pakistan was boru would 
provide its ’Kabaristan ’ also". The speaker extended an invitation to the Congress¬ 
men to cease to feel shy of the Hindu MabaBabtia end join that organisation which 
was a truly representative and uatiomil organisation of India. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Batyarth Prakasa 

A lesolution condemning the “agitation started in certain quarters against the 
publication of Batyarth Prakash, au old book held as sacred by the Hindus in 
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general and the Arya Sumaj in particular,” and trusting that the “Government 
■would not be lid by any mischievous propaganda to take any steps against tills 
old and sacred book,” was moved by A 'tinwar ('hand Karan Shardtt and seconded 
and supported by Mr. Anand Priya (Bar.uU) and Mr. Kumlan Lai Lamba. 

Mr. Cham 1 . Karan Sharda moving the resolution, said that he would not let any 
one interfere with their sacred book, the “riaiyarlh Parkash” and they would Bhed 
their taut drop of blood to protect it. Referring io the speech of Mr. Aurauateb, 
Premier of N. W. F. 1’., the speaker said, “if the Musalmnns hold out the threat 
that there would be Aurangs“bs born in India again, let them know that if that 
happened there would b« born Sliim/jin also.” Mr. Anand Priya said that if the 
Mussulmans would persist in their demand for gening the “Satyarth Parkash” pros* 
crib'd the IlinOus would be forced to ask that tire Koran might also proscribed. 

Mr. Kim lan Lai Lamba expressed the view that the agitation which was now 
going oa for getting tin “SuvartU 1'irknV’ hoik proscrib'd a.moored to be a 
foretaste of what Pakistan would lie like. The agitation had convinced the Hindus 
that if Pakistan came to lie established, inch one of their religious books and the 
whole of their literature.might be proscribed. Mr. Lamba declared that tho Hindus 
would defend their religion with all their might and ha suggested that as a 
counter-blast to the present movement every Hindu should mako it a point to 
horn a copy of ‘Satyarth Prakaab” in iiis or her house. Thu resolution was passed 
amidst loud applause. 

Vivisection opposed 

Lula Khushal Chand Anand moved the next resolution “re-affirming the 
Mahasablm’a faith in the integrity of India audits determination to resist all 
an'-mots mode in any quarter for its vivisaeiion.” I be mover maintained that the 
establishment or Pakistan was not a possibility and those who were demanding 
Pakistan might at the most got a Kaharislan. Tho best antidote to Pakistan, in 
the opinion of Lala Kiiushal Chand, was that every neo-Muslim of India should 
he reconverted to Hinduism because Ottce everybody in India became Hindu there 
would be left no need for anyone to make a demand for tho establishment of 
1’iikitinii. The first sad experience of what a Pakistan would be like was by now 
known to the people of Bengal who had suffered mom terribly and he had no doubt 
ihat. the combination of tho physical strength of the Punjab and the intellect of 
Bengal would not let Pakistan be established. 

tiaja Sarendra ,\ath, seconding the resolution in a short speech, said that the 
demand for the establishment of Pakistan was a senseless demand. He had no 
doubt, that this would never bo realised. It was an impracticable demand. He 
n.rationed liow any transfer of population between the various provinces was 
impossible. Mr. Jinnah wa» a very shrewd man, and the Raja Sahib had no doubt 
that he himself knew that the demand for Pakistan was an impossibility. He was 
merely using it as an appeal to communal passion. 

Mr Bhoj Jiai Ajrani (WindI supported the resolution and said that not a 
single Hindu in I is Province would agree to the demand of Pakistan. 

Mr. Kara ltd, iar (Poona), who supported the resolution, maintained that he 
had no doubt that the. brave Hindus of the Punjab, who had a glorious history of 
sufferings and sacrifice, would never let Pakistan bo established. They liad a long 
and unique Sikh History at their back which had perhaps no parallel anywhere, 
mid even the modern history of the sacrifices of the Sikhs of the days of Guru 
Ram Singh was a guarantee against, any attempt at the vivisection of India. 

.Mr. Ram Kin hen Pand"n (Mahakoahal) supported tho resolution which was 
also supported by VIr. Devendra Nath Mukkerjra from Bengal and Datum Dalip 
('hand ( N. W. F. P. ). Mr. Pandny had no doubt that the great piOvinces of 
tho Punjab and Bengal would never yield to the proposal of Pakistan. Mr, 
Mnkbc jae said that tho Pakistan cry was the result- of a conspiracy between the 
British Government and tho Muslim leader Mr. Jinnah to weaken the Hindus. 
Tnii move, he said, would never succeed. The resolution was passed unanimously. 
The session ttieu adjourned. 

Resolutions-Third Day--28th. December 1943 

The Silvor Jubilee Session of tho Hindu Mahasabha concluded to-night after 
putKiiu' a number of important resolutions. 

The proceedings started at 3-30 K M. amidst scenes of uuabated enthusiasm. 
About ■50,000 men and women were present. On the dais were seated All-India 
Hindu leaders, including Dr, Moonje, Mr, Khapardts, R. B, Mehr Chand Khanna, 
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Mr. N. C. Ohatterji , L. Narain Datt, Mr, Kamvar Chand Karan Sharda , Raja 
Maheshwar Dayal, Kunwar Guru, Narain, Mr. Advani and other presidents of the 
various provincial Hindu Babhas. 

There were seated on the dais also Sir Manobor Lai, Finance Minister, 
Punjab, Sir Talc Chand , 11. S, Gokal Dass and Mr. Heman Las, two Sind 

Ministers, 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Makerji was loudly applauded as be entered the pandal 
and was greeted with loud shouts of "lJr. Shyama Prasadki Jai." 

Before Dr. Makerji came to the pandal, there was an unhappy incident which 
annoyed a large section of the audience, which demanded repeatedly an apology 
from some one sitting on the dais, who had uttered something against the Congress. 
The incident happened when Mr. Khushdil, who was a popular poet with the 
audience was reciting a poem in which he referred to the sacrifices made by the 
Congress and its leaders. While the poem was being recited, the mammoth 

gathering raised loud and continued shouts of “Congress Zindabad," “Mahatma 
Gandhiki Jai." At this, soma one sitting on the dais made some objectionable 
remarks against the Congress which appeared to have enraged the audience and they 

repeated shouts of “shame, shame” and “withdraw." Mr. Kesha b Chander. General 

Secretary of the Reception Committee, tried to pacify the crowd but the audience 
continued to demand the withdrawal of the words uttered againBt the Congress. 
This went on for some, time without order being restored. 

When, however, Dr. Makerji came nod occupied the presidential seat, he was 
made aware of what was happening. Dr, Mukeiji got up to pacify the crowd. The 
President of the Hindu Mahnsabha, addressing the crowd, said that, he was sorry 
to learn that during his absence, some misunderstanding bad been caused bv the 
remarks of some one sitting on (he dais. He begged of the audience to remain 
calm and quiet, and if any unjust reflection had been caused by some one’s remarks 
against Gandhiji or the Congress, he was standing before them as the President of the 
Alt India Hindu Mahnsabha to offer his regrets. This was greeted with deafening 
cheers and loud shouts of “Congress Zindabad" and Mahatma Gandhiki Jai." 

Continuing, Dr, Makerji said that ha h(td himself, on several occasions, critici¬ 
sed the Congress with regard to its policy and even Gandhiji's policy, but there 
was no justification for any Congressman to run down the Mahasahha as there 
was no justification for any Hindu Mahasahha member to run down the Congress. 
Every one had his greatness and they were not there to defame each other. 

Concluding amidst loud cheers, Dr. Mukerji paid : "Those stalwarts who have 
built up the Congress with their sacrifices will he remembered with _ the deepest 
affection not only by us but also by the coming generations.” This declaration 
pacified the whole audience, 

Grievances op Hindus 

Mr. Bhaj Raj Ajivani , General Secretary of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sahha, 
moved the following resolution “In view of the fact thar. the Hindus of Moslem 
majority provinces have repeatedly com plained to ihe Hindu Mahasahha regarding 
the unjust and oppressive treatment meted out to them by the Muslim Government 
of these provinces, this Conference requests the President to appoint a Committee of 
2 persons to enquire into the grievances with instruction to submit their reports as 
early as possible.” 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Ajivani said that there existed no law and order in 
Bind so far as the Hindus were concerned. No day passsed without daeoity being 
committed somewhere in Sind and it was surprising that in almost every case the 
victims of these dacoilies were Hindus. 'There was no Hindu house in Sind which 
was considered safe and neither the property nor the women of Hindus had any 
protection of law under the present administration. Mr. Sayed, who was a promi¬ 
nent Muslim Leaguer in Sind, had started a new movement called “Liberation 
from the Hindus". This was the most ill-conceived movement which had encoura¬ 
ged the Muslims who were now not afraid of even taking forcible possession of the 
lauds belonging to the Hindus, 'The Hindus had a most negligible share in the 
services and in key posts they were almost nowhere. There was a wave of cominuna- 
lism which had swept over the whole province. It was time that the plight 
under which the Hindus were living was enquired into and the injustices which 
were being done to them under the Muslim League Ministry be made known to 
the world. 
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The resolution was seconded by Pandit Jagannath Dutt (Punjab), Mr. A. 8. 
Satyarthi (Punjab), Swami Suti/chshan Muni (Bind) and Mr. Mangal Sain (N. W. 
F. P.). Mr. Satyarthi referred to the grievances of the Hindus in the Punjab under 
the Unionist Ministry. He mentioned how a licence for opening a slaughter house 
in Nurpur was granted which had given cause for annoyance to the whole com¬ 
munity and was against the established practice of that area. Then again edu¬ 
cation in the Primary School whb being Muslimised by affording no facilities for 
the teaching of ll ndi in the Primary Schools. Provincial autonomy in the 
Punjab had proved a curse. He appealed, on behalf of the Hindu mind, which he 
claimed to represent, to Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister of the Punjab to use 
all his influence to have status quo maintained in the above-mentioned matters. 
He hopec. that Sir Tvk Ohanrl would also see that the slaughter house which had 
been allowed to bo opened in his own homo would not be allowed to remnin there. 

Air. Haiish C hander Oho-h supporting the resolution further said that an 
irresponsible Ministry had been installed in the office and that the Ministry had b-en 
responsible for treating the Hindus of Bengal, who were really the makers of 
modern Bengal, most shabbily. Their religious rights were being trampled under 
foot. He accused the official agency for conniving at the misdeeds of the Muslim 
rulers who were allowed to go simply because they happened to be Mussulmans 
oven though they might have committed most heinous crimes. Mr. Ghosh said 
that tile intellect in Bengal was being supiessed by intellectual dwarfs and what 
was most disgraceful and painful too was that the language and literature of 
Bcugal was being Muslimised. 

Tue resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Political Situation 

R. B. Mehar Chand Khanna moved the main resolution on the political situation 
in the country. The resolution ran as follows: 

“That, in view of the deplorable political situation prevailing in the country 
and in view of the deepening sense of frustration paralysing the national will, the 
Conference expresses its deep resentment at the attitude adopted by the British 
Government inasmuch as they have not yet responded to the national demand for 
the immediate declaration of Independence and of the immediate formation of a 
National Government. 

“The Conference records its opinion that the latest Bpeeeh delivered at Calcutta 
by Lard Wavell is profoundly disappointing, and in the interest, of the eff-ctivo of 
India and economic rehabilitation of the country, it is essential that Mr. Amery 
should lie remov d from the position of the Becretary of Bnitc for India that the 
political deadlock should lie ended, thut all [he polnical prisoners and detenus 
should be released forthwith and that negotiation* be start'd for co ordination of 
all nationalist el<meats in the country ami for mobilising the resources of India 
for national defem-e. 

“This Conference reaffirms its adherence to the principle of preserving the 
integrity of India and urges the introduction of federation in the future constitution 
of India with a strong Centre. It demanda that no fre-dom should be accorded 
to the provinces or to any community or section to secede from the Indian 
federation. It also demands that repr.8 ntative assemblies, both in the CetUie and 
provincial sphere-, should he ooustituird on the principle of joint electorate and 
'one man, one vote.’ 

Commending his resolution to the session, R. B . Mehr Chand Khanna referred 
to the |n>litir»l history of the past years. But that period, he said, was not a very long 
time in the history of thn nation. They knew how the promises made during the last 
Great War were fulfilled by the Britishers in the form of Rowlatt Act and the Jidiian- 
wala Bsgh and it was. therefore, no surprise that they could not depend upon 
mere promises which might lie made now for granting India independence after 
the present war. lie whs glad that the Crippx' proposals, which were full ut poison, 
had been rejected by the nationalist IndiH. If the British claim that they were 
fighting for freedom and democracy was true mid sine, re, Mr. Khanna asked why 
the Atlantic Charter was not applied to India. India had bum rewarded even 
before the end of the war in the form of ruthless repression which was started on the 
8th of August, 1)42, after the arrest of Muhatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders. . ..... 

The Hindus were being depicted by the British propagandists in America as 
fifth columnists and pro-Japanese. The significance of this propaganda, said Mr. 
Khanna, would be well understood by the Hindus of India. He, however, deolared 
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that the Britishers or their propagandists would not be able to deceive India or 
the world for a very long time though they might succeed for some time. India 
was now awake and would not tolerate any Humiliation. It would not tolerate the 
Legg ing Act, the White Australian policy. Addressing those who, according to 
Ru Bahadur Mehr Ohand Khanna, believed in a New World Order and who, 
aaco rding to him, were today busy forming an Anglo-Saxon alliance, the speaker 
said that if they would form an Anglo-Saxon alliance, they in India and the East 
also believed and would form an Eastern Federation. To his British friends II. B. 
Mehr Ohand Khanna wanted to say that when it was a fact that they would have 
one day to go from India it was better that they left India as India’s friends. 
Concluding Mr. Khanna said that if Mr, Churchill would not like to preside over 
a Cabinet under whose care the King’s Empire would be liquidated he had no 
hesitation in saying that India bad not produced great men like Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pi. Jawahar Lai Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Veer triavarkar to see 
India remain in chains 

Dr. Moonje, who seconded the resolution, stated that the resolution provided 
an irrefutable proof of the fact that the Hindu Mahasabha was not a communal 
organisation but represented the Nationalist India. 

Mr. Neelkanth Dan M. l. A., (Central), supporting the resolution, said thst 
the resolution before them represented the National demand. This demand would 
not be conceded by the Britishers in their present mental mood. The Britishers 
said they were prepared to part with power if the people of India would agree 
between themselves. That was an impossible condition, said Mr. Neelkanth Has, bo 
long as the third party remained. He declared, ‘‘let Englishmen clear out. This 
will make it possible for the two parties to come to su agreement without any fear 
of each other or the fear of Pakistan. The Englishmen are sandwitching India 
between British Imperialism and Pakistan which is their creation.’ 

Continuing, Mr. Neelkath Das said that if the Britishers wanted to remain in 
India on the plea that they had to discharge their responsibility to the minorities 
and other interests then they must, cease to talk of parting with power in favour 
of India. He asked the British Government to be sincere ill what they said and 
reminded them that they were committed to the Federal Constitution for India and 
they should make no attempt at dividing this country. He turthcr said that he 
wanted not merely the removal of Mr. Amery fiom office because if Amery goes 
a Schuster might come. He therefore stood for the abolition of the office ol Mr. 
Amery lock, stock and barell. 

Raj(i Maheshwar Dayal ( U. P. ) said that while nations were huBy fighting 
the battle of freedom and democracy, whatever little freedom India enjoyed 
had evni orated and in the Hindu majority provinces one would find Governors’ 
dictatorships established and those who demanded freedom had been put behind the 
bars. The speaker said India did not want to wait and could not depend upon 
promises to be fulfilled after the war. Political freedom was the only remedy for the 
ills of India, and lie said that the Auglo-Muslim conspiracy lo impede the efforts 
for the attainment of India’s freedom should not be allowed to succeed. 

Messrs Ashutosli Lahiri (Bengal), Shustri ( Behur), Lolca Alai (Sind) and Dr. 
Narang further supported the resolution. Ur. Nnraug, in the course of his speech, 
referred to the policy of appeasement which, he said, hud failed because the appetite 
of the Muslims continued to increase as they were given more and more to eat. 'The 
Muslim Leaguers had also used the slogan ‘quit India’ but their position was that 
the Britishers should divide India before going away. The speaker thought that 
there was not a greater opponent of India’s freedom than Air. Jinnah who was 
undoubtedly the biggest impediment in the way of India's liberation. Dr. Narang 
thought that India’s freedom depended solely upon the solidarity of Hindus whom 
he advistd to unite and resolve with full determination to do the great thing with¬ 
out any fear. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Hindi Banned Among Detenus 

Mr. Kundan Lai Lamba moved a resolution condemning the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment’s action in prohibiting the political prisoners and detenus in the Punjab Jails 
from using Hindi as the medium of their correspondence with friends and relatives. 
Tbo resolution demanded that the right for writing letters in Hindi should be resto¬ 
red. Air. Lamba condemned the Punjab Government’s attitude towards the Hindus 
and their language. The rosolutiou utter being seconded by Mr. Rameshmar Mishra 
( Bihar ) was passed. 
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Benoai, Famine 

Mr. N. C. Chatterji moved the third resolution regarding the famine situation 
in Bengal which ran as follows :— 

“This Conference records its opinion (hat the Bengal Famine, which is respon¬ 
sible for the loss of lacs and lacs of lives and for widespread misery, destitution 
and malnutrition aft'oiing over a i-.rore of Bengal’s population, is a mm-mads 
famine. The food crisis and the suffering* of the people were uceen mated by the 
bungling and inefficiency of the Moslem League Ministry which was installed in 
office by manoeuvring on the part of the then Governor of Bengal. The price 
racket ami the black market were encouraged by the policy of the League Ministry 
which appointed iu party supporter* a* Government agents for the purchase of rise 
in [amine-stricken Bengal and who were advanced more than five crores of rupees 
for such purpose. 

“This Conference offers its heartfelt sympathy to the victims of famine and their 
families and calls upon the British Government to appoint an impartial commission 
to enquire into the causes of the famine and to report as to how the persons 
responsible for this famine should be dealt with. 

‘'This Conference calla upon the Government to appoint a representative Com¬ 
mittee composed of the leaders of all parties to formulate a scheme of rehabilitation 
iu order to restore the social and economic life ol the Province.” 

Mr. N. C, Chatterji, while proposing the resolution, gave a detailed account of 
llio distress in Bengal caused by the famine conditions. The claim that one of the 
biggest blessings of English Rule in India was that famine for all times had been 
ended had once again been proved to bn false. It was a pity that in the province 
of Bengal, the home of Dexh-Bandhu Chitta Ranjan Dass, whose charity knew no 
bounds, people bad died for want of food Rice had been sold at Rs. 80 to Rs. 130/- 
per inaund with the result that the poor man was not able to purchase vice for 
personal consumption. He pointed out that the Bengal Government had failed to 
serve the people of Bengal in their distress 

Dr, Moony, seconding the resolution, said that Bengal represented the intellect 
of India and if intellect was in danger, then the whole body becomes useless. It 
was therefore necessary that intellect should he saved. 

Lala Brj-, Lai , inspector, A rye Schools, while supporting the resolution deli¬ 
neated the sad nory of Bengal famine and interred to the useful work which the 
Aiya fc'amaj had done lo help the people of Bengal. He Btated how Lain Khurluil 
('hand and the speaker himself with other workers of Arya-Samaj had gone from 
village to village, helping the dying people. 

Tlie resolution after being further supported by Mr. Ram Niwas ( Agra ) was 
passed. 

Lathi-Charge 

Mr, llama Nath Katin moved the resolution regarding the lathi-charge on 
the presidential procession at Amritsar. The resolution ran as follows: 

"Whereas the police of Amritsar committed assault on the procession organised 
by the Reception Committee In honour of the President of the All-India Hindu 
Miihasubltn Session, Amritsar, when it was proceeding In perfect peace and order and 
thereby caused injuries to a large number of innocent persona by indiscriminate 
Hthi-chftige, the Conference places on record its strong condemnation of the aciion 
of the district an barbies and urges the Government to take aotion against the local 
officers who acted in a thoroughly irresponsible way.” 

While Mr. Kalin was commending the resolution to tile meeting, there was a 
hostile demonstration and uproar in the huge gathering which demanded of the 
mover to tell them what practical stops were being taken to “avenge the insult 
offer rt to the Hindus.” The audience did not allow Mr. Kalia to proceed and order 
was restored by Dr. Shy am a Prasad Maokcrji with a little difficulty. 

Dr. Mookarjce addressing the gathering, said that none felt more humiliated 
than the, speaker himself over the insult that had been offered to the procession. 
The sense of humiliation was all the more bi cause they were all unarmed and 
those who dispersed them were fully armed. Ho said that it was not for the 
Hindu Mahasniiha to decide what action they should take in the matter but it was 
for the ppople of the Punjab and more specially of Amritsar to consider and to 
decide how to answer that deliberate insult which had been offered to them. He 
wanted to remind the audience that lie and other delegates were their giieBts and 
they cinitd not do anything without their fullest consent and without them. Dr. 
Mukberjee said : "I can tell you, however, one thing for myself that if you. the 
people of Amritsar decide to take out any procession at auy time you will have 
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only to send me an intimation and whereever I might be I will come to yon at 
once to join iliat procession " But Dr. Mukherjee wanted them to remember that 
nothing should be done without proper preparation. It was not. wise to go to face 
one’s opponent unarmed. He regretted that the local authorities had found a very 
lame ex use and “tell upon innocent processionists in the dm knees of the night.” 
He was soity to say that, the communique issued regarding the incident was a tissue 
of falsehood and the action was so unwarranted that the au hotilies did not seem 
to acknowledge it. l)r. Mukcrjee said that when lie talked about the matter to Sir 
Munohar Lai w ho was with him this morning, he was surprised to learn from him 
that the highest officers had been told that there was no lathi charge. Hr Manohur 
Lai was shown the injured persons and the speaker hoped that an enquiry would 
be made though he was unmindful whether an enquiry waN condm ted or not, 
because his main consideration was that the truth about this cowatdly attack he 
made known to the world outside. 

After this Dr. JVInki.eijee put the resolution to the House which accepted it. 

There were, however, loud protests from a large section of the public who told 
Dr. Mukeij o that the provincial leaders would not do anything in the matter. 
Shouts against Sir tioknl Chain! were raised by a section of the crowd who 
demanded from him to give up his Knighthood. Dr. Mukerjee however, succeeded 
in pacifying, the audience. 

Other Resolutions 

A number of resolutions were moved from the Chair which were all panned. 
These resolutions included assurance to the Hindu ruling chiefs of Mahasabha's 
fullest support in any agitation against them by non-Hindus and pressing upon 
them the necessity of introducing progressive ltfotma in the administration of I heir 
States. A resolution regarding Kashmir State was also passed and Muslim League 
propaganda against the Slate was condemned. Dr. Mukerjeo said that the 
Maharaja of Kashmir would have their support in his effort to prevent, any 
onslaught of eommunalbm for which preparations were being made. KesolutionB 
regarding the Hindus of Baluchisthan and tits administrations of Hyderabad and 
Bhopal States vis-a-vis the Hindus, Lhe formation of a constitution sub-committee, 
the establishment of all-India Hindu Women’s Conference and protesting against 
the licence tor a slaughter house at Nut pur, and the appointment of a vigilance 
commitiee and to safeguatd the interests of the Hindus in the minority provinces 
were passed. 

In the course of his concluding remarks, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukcrjee while 
thanking the Reception Committee, said tiiat he and the delegates had been deeply 
overwhelmed by the kindness of the people of the Punjab and the wonderful res¬ 
ponse while the Punjab had given to the cause of the Hindu MahasahliB, It 
appeared to him that the heart of the brave Hindus of the Punjab had been 
touched and he appealed to the Hindus of the Punjab that they should build up 
the Mahasahha and make it a living organisation. The Punjab of Lajpat Pat 
stood as an ideal for the whole of India and even though Bengal had produced 
great men, yet the name of Lala Lajpat Rai was a household word in Bengal. 
Lajpat Rai and others were great leaders of yesterday and the present Hindu youth 
was going to provide leaders of to-morrow ; and if any one of them thought that 
the piesent leadership could not do better, he appealed to the youths not to sit 
idle but take up the wotk in their own hands. He wanted new blood to be 
infused in the MahaBahha not for solving the problems which confronted the Hindus 
of the Punjab and Bengal but the whole of India. He said : “If we can unite, 
we can keep the Eastern and the Western gates of India well-guarded aud tho 
Punjab and Bengal can thus maintain the integrity of glorious India.” Pie wished 
to make it clear that the Hindus of Bengal aud the Punjab and other minority 
provinces were not opposing Pakistan for their own sake but as boub and daughters 
of the great India, 

He appealed to the Hindus of the Punjab to take full advantage of the 
enthusiasm which had been created aud organise themselves. The Mahasabha was 
a democratic organisation and any one could become its member by paying four 
aunas and those who thought that the Mahasabha leadership was not doing good 
work, should join it and give it an impel us. He wanted the Hindus to stand on 
their own legs to protect their rights ami the rest would follow. 

Relerring to the resolution regarding the political demands. Dr Mukerji said 
that the demands contained in tiiat, resolution were in fact the National demands. 
Referring to >he Muslim League, the President of the Mahasabha said that at 
Karachi tho cat had come out of Mr. Jinnuh's bag, where he dtntant iO j 
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British to quit India after dividing it. It seemed that having lost all hopes of 
getting Pakistan fiom the Hindus he was nmv looking to his British friends and 
asking them to divide India and then quit this land What a colossal ignorance of 
practical politics it was. br. Mluketji was, however, glad that Mr. Jinnah had at 
least learnt to use the term “quit India” and he hoped that, lie would very soon 
forget (he demand from the British to divide India and would work for the first 
part of the demand. Dr. Mukerji said that he was prepared to let the Britishers 
live in India as employees and not as masters. He said that the Mahasabha was 
opposed to no one but it wanted to maintain the liberty and integrity of India 
btcauae for the Hindus there was no other country but India and they could not 
have their holt C<aug*B and the Jamima divided by the support of Briiish sword, 
NO one could cut India into pieces if the Hindus were determined to maintain its 
integiit.y and he, therefore, appealed to every Hindu youth to instil in his own 
mind the ideas and ideals Ol Hinduism which preached fraternity and <quality, 
Referring to the significance of the swoid on the Hindu flag, Dr. Muk-tji said that the 
sword was not meant to kill others but to afford protection. Dr. Mukerji mado a 
passionate appeal to the Hindus to lettru not to fight shy of realities but face 
fucis and set their own house in order. He concluded the speech amidst loud 
applause. 


The A. I. Hindu Students’ Conference 

Second Session—Amritsar- 28th DecemLer 1943 

Presidential Address 

“In this storm-tossed world with its racial prejudices, machine-guns and 
U-bouts, witli its narrow nationalism, make tho democratic teaching of the 
‘Vedanta’ the leading principle of social ethics for humanity at large.” This obser¬ 
vation was made by Mr. IV, C, Charterjeu, Working President of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sablia presiding over the Second Session of the All-India Hindu 
Students' Conference held at Amritsar on the g8tb. December 1943. 

Referring to Pakistan, he said : “In spite of all financial or other considera¬ 
tions we must ret use to exchange our undivided and indivisible India for any 
independent fragmented units. Pakistan would mean the crippling of both the 
Hindus and the Muslims iti Bengal and in the Punjab and if the Bengalees and 
the Pttujabees unite, Pakistan shall vanish into oblivion, 

Mr. CliHllerjce said : “I thank you for electing me to the Chair. The land 
of the Vande Ma.aram offers its respects to tltc land of the Vedas. The greatest 
achievements of the lndo-Aryan race were accomplished in this sacred laud of the 
five rivers. Sines the dawn of human civilisation the Punjab lias been the birth¬ 
place of lndo-Aryan culture. This Holy City of Amritsar is sanctified by the 
sacred memory of the Sikh Gurus and martyrs and by the tragedy of Julian walla 
Bagh. There h«s been a close spiritual and political contact between the Punjab 
and Bengal, which was reinforced by the inspiring messages delivered by Surendra- 
natli Banerjee, Bipin Chandra Pal and Dcshabandhu Ohittaranjan Das. 

'Jhe Punjab was and is iudissolubly linked to the rest of Hindusthan and, 
God willing, with your devotion anti sacrifice, the Punjab shall never be severed 
from Hindusthan. 

Sanguatan 

Remember the future of Akhand Hindusthan will depend on the success of 
Sanghatan. Do not divide, do not alienate, bridge all gulfs. Hindu-Sikh concord 
will dispel all fears of Pakistan. If the Bengalees and the Punjahees unite. 
Pakistan shall vanish into oblivion. 

Famine-stricken Bengal has special lessons to impart to the student world 
of Hindusthan Due to starvation, malnutrition and diseases millions of our 
people have perished. We are grateful to the Punjab and other provinces for the 
spontaneous assistance rendered to famished Bengal. Particularly, the splendid 
wink done by the Atya ISamaj deserves meniion. 

Bengal is now in the grip of malaria and cholera and there is paucity of 
quinine and other drugs which can save human lives. In some villages in East 
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Bengal more than half the population hod been swept away by famine and its 
aftermath. In some places in Midnapore skulls are lying on the load side, the 
jackals having devoured the rest of the famished victims of the famine. 

Tliis famine has clearly demonstrated that a strong Central Government is 
essential to cope with such a crisis and to co-ordinate the activities of the 
provinces. It will be a blunder to weaken the Centre in the future Constitution 
of India. 

Young Mind at Sea 

The young mind in Bengal and diffluent parts of India has been in a state 
of ferment. There is a feeling that the present political and social fabric has 
merely tended to perpetuate the wretchedness of the masses, the old slogans and 
shibboleths do not work tiny more- The young people, particularly the students, 
are demanding a more realistic and more'humane ideal. The idea of mere charity 
is repulsive to the poor masses. '1 he starving and famished people dtiriand justice 
upon this earth. Those of you who have touted in the fumine-striek. n arias unci 
have actually scan people dying of hunger and have seen nu n and dogs fighting 
for a morsel of food, can realise how a frightful mental chaos comes upon the 
young mind when it comes in contact with such unfathomable doptliB of misery. 
After two centuries of civilised rule there has been little effort genuinely made for 
the redemption of the masses. It is clear that another means of salvation must 
be found. 

Freedom from famine can be secured by freedom from alien bondage. India 
wants her freedom. Unfortunately Mr. Churchill has denied it. We wanted to 
fight as a free nation side by side with the united nations. The Hindu Mahasabha 
was practical. It gave a lead to the country to militarise and to equip our people 
in order to defend our country. Mr. Churchill baB declared that he has not 
become the first Minister to work for the liquidation of the British Empire. The 
Atlantic Charter has been drowned in the Bay of Bengal. Truly, India has con¬ 
fronted Britain with a first class moral problem in this war. It is foolish to say 
that our people are pro-Japanese. Our sympathy and spontaneous help to the 
cause of freedom transcends all bounds of classes or creeds or parties. We want 
to play a creative role in human history, provided onr own country is assured of 
freedom and democracy. We waul Britain to demonstrate in actual practice that 
this is not an imperialistic, war. In this moment of perplexity boldly face and 
examine the problems of the day. 

We are convinced that, the defeat of Hitler is certain. We are also convinced 
that with the collapse of Fascism Imperialism shall die. independence shall come. 
The world forces are all operating in our tnvotir Neither Churchill nor Amery 
nor any combination of politicians can prevent Uindusthau hom achieving 
freedom. You must be building up your organisation and your character in such 
a way aa to be ready for Independence when it comts. However much the 
differences in India may he exaggerated or exploited, whatever may he the propa¬ 
ganda of the nominated emissaries of the British Government in the various 
countries, India is to-day determined to get both justice and fieedim this time. 

Many Indian leaders are still rotting in jaii and the cleavage between India 
and England is widening, 'lbe powerful apparatus of British propaganda has 
been working in full swing against them. We wish Fir Stafford Cripps hud not 
taken up an attitude of “either take it or leave it.” The break-down of Cripps’ 
negotiations was a first, class political tragidy. But bow could we conscientiously 
accept the scheme which wanted to poison the constitution in India with the germ 
of vivisection ? How can we willingly be a tatty to a scheme which hud a big 
dORe of Pakistan ? You should realise the difference between the redistribution of 
provinces and the, sell-defermination of provinces, Every Hindu is a Federalist. 
The cardinal principle of federation ia that it should be an indissoluble union of 
indissoluble states. Pakistan would mean the crippling of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims in Bengal and in the Punjab. The grim realities of famine have 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of doubt that in order to feed our starving 
people foi d-s'iifr must come from Hindusthan. Pakistan would have completely 
converted Bengal into a Kabarasthsu 1 

Oppose Pakistan 

Remember that we are opposed to Pakistan because our ideals, principles and 
objects are diametrically opposed to those of the Muslim League, The Muslim 
League wants vivisection of our country and keep it practically under British sub¬ 
jection end want to assert that the Muslims are a nation whose political destiny 
must be different from that of the Hindus. Some misguided Hindu leaders liav 
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fallen into traps of the PakiataniatB and encourage the idea of separation on finan- 
cial ground*. They think that we shall tret rid of the financial drags and subven¬ 
tions if we accept Pakistan. As a matter of fact Pakistan will be economically 
bankrupt and will be devoid of those economic resources without which civilised 
states cannot function. But in my opinion in spite of all financial or other 
considerations we must refuse to exchange our undivided and indivisible India for 
any independent fragmented units. Remember, sentiment and ties of culture and 
historical affinity are the strongest forces in human life. 

In this storm-tossed world with its racial prejudices, machine guns and 
U-boats, with its narrow nationalism, make the the democratic teaching of the 
Vedanta the leading principle of social ethics of humanity at large, 'l'he Hindu 
must shake off their inertia, their listlessness, their decaying and drafting 
attitude, infuse Into our social system a new vitality, a new consciousness 
and stamp out all flagging among tho youth.” 


The Assam Provincial Hindu Sabha 

Muslim Penetration in Assam 

At an emergent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Assam Provincial 
Hindu Snhha held at Nowgong on the 4th. September 1943, the following lengthy 
resolution was adopted. The resolution runs as follows:— 

(A) This meeting of the Assam Provincial Hindu Shabha views with alarm 
and indignation the decision of the Government of Assam as embodied in their 
resolution on Land Hettlemrnt published in the Assam Gazette of 25l.u August, 1943, 
and considers tho said decision as wholly unwarranted and calculated to affect the 
interests of the I lindtis most injuriously and as such condemns tho samo for the 
following among other reasons 

(i) That the Land Hettlement Policy as adumbrated in the said resolution 
is to all intents and purposes nothing but the resuscitation under new and hollow 
pretexts of the ill-conceived Land Development Scheme of June 1910 which was 
hatched in the teeth of vehement Hindu opiHwition by the last Saadnllah Ministry 
with tho mischievous motives of letting down the Hindus of the Province to a 
state of political nou-entity and perpetual serfdom by redneing their numerical 
strength. 

(ii) That, fortunately for tho Hindus His Excellency the Governor of Assam 
took up the administration of the Province Into his own hands after the liqui¬ 
dation of the last Saadtillab Oabinnt, anil the chorus of protests raised by the 
Hindus persuaded His Excellencv to give a decent burial to the hated Land 
Development Scheme. The abandonment of the Sind Scheme was an 
act of sui«r«isdom on the part of His Excellency in as much 
as it averted the acceleration of communal ill feeling. Tho revival of 
the very same Scheme at the present moment when the enemy is already battering 
at our doors, and when perfect unity among the communities is indispensably 
necessary for successful prosecution of War efforts and tor warding off aggressions, 
is an act of colossal unwisdom and betrays the reactionary policy stubbornly pur¬ 
sued by the Moslem Majority Ministry regardless of the well-being of the province. 
The faked purposes Bet out in the preamble to the resolution have been ingenuously 
contrived to hoodwink the people and camouflage the most ignomiuious design for 
perpetuation of Moslem domination in the province. 

(iii) That the Ministry have miserably failed in their duly of protecting 
and safe-guarding the interests of the different non Moslem communities of the 
province and by allowing settlement of lauds to the Moslem immigrants far I- 
excess of the area warranted by the percentage basis have deliberately parpetus' 

a wrong of the hipest magnitude to the indigenous people, and to the Hind- 
general. As a rantier of fact 93 pc. of the lands hitherto thrown open for bo* 
have been allotted to immigrant Moslems. The resolution published in ' 

Gazette of 25th August. 1943 does not contain any safeguard for the 
any provision for bringing about parity in the allocation of lands t<~ 
munities according to percentage on the population basis. Tho 
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cfttion of lands in supltis portion of Grazing Reserves to different communities "in 
proportion to their needs” is but a design underlying the entire Scheme and iB but 
an instance of the application of the opportunity policy pursued by the Moslem 
Leaguers whenever and wherever the percentage basis does not suit or ill fits 
their own purposes. 

(iv) That the attitude of the Government towards the professional grazierB 
has always been characterised by callous indifference and gross apathy and the 
gradual opening of lands referred for professional graziers has not only grievously 
hurt the interests of such graziers but has also culminated in an appalling dearth 
of milk, which in its turn has bad the natural effect of working as a insidious 
poison corroding the very life and vitality of the people. Further curtailment of 
lands reserved for professional graziers will immeasurably intensify the difficulties 
of milk-supply and will therefore be a positive menace to the health and growth 
of people. The present move of the Ministry as envisaged in the resolution in question 
is therefore anti-national in the extreme and betrays an unscrupulous disregard for 
tho real welfare of the peoplo. The insertion of the clausa—‘‘when these are found 
to be surplus to requirements” in para 2 (a) of the Government resolution is 
nothing hut an eyewash and a clever ruse for warding off adverse criticisms. The 
professional graziers who are practically ail Nepalese have not received as much 
attention as they so richly deserve both from the point of view of the vital problem 
of milk-supply and also from that of the tremmdous sacrifices of the Nepalese 
people for the cause of the King Emperor and the Country. The present move will 
surely place insurmountable hurdles ou the way of prosperity and expansion of 
their profession 

(v) That the deforestation of vast areas of lauds has already caused a decrease 
in the rainfall and so the production of crops has not shown any appreciable 
oorresoonding improvement and increase, notwithstanding large areas of land being 
settled with Mislem immigrants during recent years. Further deforestation as 
contemplated in the Government resolution will still more lower the rainful and 
aff'Ct the climatic conditions of the Province and also increase the possibility of 
frequent heavy floods with disastrous effects on crops. Thr revenue derived by one 
hand will be spent by the other in giving gratuitous relief and in combating the 
concommi'ant evils of either floods or draughts. The golden viBia of increasing the 
provincial revenue and of flooding the country side with abundance of crops may 
in consequence prove itself to he an ethereal project never destined to materialise 
as a tangible reality. 

(vi) Thnt Government resolution lias now the natural effect of emboldening 
the land—hungry Moslem immigrants to carry on according to plan, a tremendous 
onslaught on all types of Government Reserves without waiting for the authorised 
allotment of lands on just and euquitable considerations An • orgy of lawlessness 
has already been let loose with the blessings of the single-group Moslem Mnjoiity 
Ministry behind it, and reports of mass-eneroatdtments on a well-organised scale 
on almost all places of vantage by the Moslem immigrants are daily pouring in. 
The District authorities have become helpless and passive onlookers only on account 
of the Ministry having given a long rope to Moslem immigrants for trampling 
down the existing laws of land settlement with unrestricted license. 

(B) This meeting of the A“sam Provincial Hindu Ssblia in view of the facts 
and reasons stated above strongly urges on the Government, to drop the entire 
Scheme of Land Settlement as embodied in their resolution and for vindication of 
law and order to take immediate drastic measures against the encroachers on 
Government land in different parts of the Assam Valley. 



The All India Muslim League 

Council Meeting—New Delhi—14th. November 1943 

Mr. Jinnah Re-Elected President 

The All-India Muslim League Council which was held at New Delhi on the 
14tU, November 194;t re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnah as the President of the League 
for the coming year. The Secretary's announcement that no other name had 
been suggested by any Provincial League waB greeted with loud applause. 

Tbe Council passed a resolution strongly condemning “the dastardly and 
insane assault” made on the person of Mr. Jinnah in Bombay and thanking 
Almighty God for saving the life of “the beloved lender of the Mussulmans.” 

The Council further congratulated Mr. Jinnah on bis providential escape and 
prayed that he might he spared long to guide the hundred million Muslims of 
India under his great leadership to their cherished goal of Pakistan. 

The resolution was moved by Nawabzada Rashid Ali, President, Lahore 
Muslim League, and supported by Moulana Jamal Mian and Khawaja Sir Nazi- 
muddin, the Bengal Premier. 

Mr. Jlnnah’a Address 

“This manoeuvring on the part of the Government to create the impression that 
there should be a united Central Government of India bIiowb that the die-hard 
Tories who rule Great Britain do not wish to release their hold on this country,” 
said Mr. M, A. Jinnah, addressing the League Council to-day. 

Mr. Jinnah said he not only wanted the Muslims but every man in this 
sub-continent to realise this. When the British talk of Central Government, the 
sole object was that neither Hindus uor Muslims were to he freed. It meant the 
continuation of British domination and British mle. 

Pakistan, he said, postulated freedom for Hindus as well as Muslima. There 
could he no Pakistan without the Hindus getting freedom in their Hindustan, 

Referring 10 the proposal of Akhand Hindustan or National Government he 
said the crux was the establishment of Hindu Raj and Hindu dominated Govern¬ 
ment in this country. The results of this were so obvious to Muslim India, that 
they were to he transferred to a Hindu Raj and instead of the British garrison 
they would he kept under order by the Hindu garrison. Was it possible for the 
Hindu leaders, he asked, to arcon plish or achieve this when the Muslims were 
fully alive, alert and vigilant ? Could they expect Muslim India to sign their own 
death warrant ? 

Around these three rival schemes cPntrrd tdl tho propaganda that filled the 
press and issued from the platform, since the Council last met, and barring ibis 
Mr. Jinnah saw nothing that had happened on the political horizon of India, 
that he should comment on. He Wus mentioning these issues merely in order to 
refresh the Council’s memory. 

Mr. Jinnah expressed concern over the developments in Lebanon and said 
that a resolution on the subject would be placed before the Council to-morrow. 

Turning to the food situation on which a resolution is to be moved lo-morrow, 
Mr Jinnah said that the Working Committee bad given serious consideration to 
the matter and would not only make carefully considered proposals but also facts 
about the situation. He defended the Ministry in Bengal and declared they were 
doing their very beBt, When they got in, the conflagration bad already started and 
Bengal was over-whelmed with a crisis. Some one waB responsible for that confla¬ 
gration. The Nazimuddin Ministry went there as a fire-brigade and were doing 
their utmost to put out the fire. He deprecated the activities of those who “even 
in the presence of death were wickedly using the occasion for political propaganda 
and for tho attainment of ulterior objects” He said the famine in Bengal was 
man-made and was the greatest blot on the British Administration in India. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the affairs in Kashmir and said the situation there was 
really very serious If the accounts reaching him were to be believed, he would 
say the situation was appalling. He appealed to His Highness the Maharaja to 
look into the matter and discharge his great responsibilities as a Ruler of the 
State, and the duty that lie owed to his people, nearly 80 per cent of whom were 
Mussalmans. He should not allow this state of things to continue. 

What is out proposal, asked Mr. Jinnah, offering a new definition of Pakistan 
as freedom for Hindus and Muslims alike. Without lakistan forming the basis of 
36 
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eoustitutional negotiations he feared that no fruitful results would materialise, but 
he betrayed real anxiety that such a discussion should not he delayed any longer 
since loss of the present opportunity for mutual understanding would land both 
Hindus and Muslims in disaster. Failure to remit a soiilenunt by negotiations, 
according to his reading of the situation, would be playing into the hands of our 
enemies. Who they ate he left hie audience in no doubt--British Raj means, he 
said, slavtry for both Hindus and Muslims. He claimed to see through the sudden 
discovery by British publn i*is, new arguments underlying the necessity to maintain 
the unity of India, the f»mine in Bengal providing the latest text lor such propa¬ 
ganda. Could the Central Government bo really stronger than it is to-day, he 
wondered, if the Bengal Government shed any of its limited authority under 
Provincial Autonomy. Nevertheless the purpose of all this manoeuvring on the 
jiatt of Brrtrio was to lierpetnaie the system of Government under which English¬ 
men would remain at the top. 

Only when Mr. Jinuah referred to the food situation in Bengal in the con¬ 
cluding portion of his address—that too after a gentle hint from Nawabzada 
Liuguat Alt Khan —did he seem to realise that lire problem was capable of solution 
only by the united efforts of ail parties mid by the mobilisation of the resources of 
all-India. Mr. Jinnah contented himself with the obseivation that the famine in 
Bengal constituted the greatest blot on British administration. 

Ban on Membership of Organisation 

Mr. Jinnah thanked the Council for the expression of their sympathy 
and joy ov-r his escape. He did not want to say anything more ou the subject. 
He appealed earnestly to every Muslim to come under the banner of the 
Muslim League, because therein lay their salvation. The constitution of the 
Muslim league was the most democratic tout could be framed. There was no 
Muslim to whom the doors of the League were not open. If they were 
dissatisfied with the leader, surely, the remedy l»y in their own hands. The 
lead* rs were the creatures of the will of the people and existed on their approval. 
Uhey could remove him in 24 hours if they so wished, by exercising their right 
under the coustiiutiou of the party, but if they tried to settle things by knife and 
force, that would mean nothing hut bloodshed, chaos and misery. 

Mr. Jinuah said that he was rcsiondiug to the call of the nation by cheerfully 
accept; ug his re-election, because it gave opportunities to serve Hie people. 

Besides the four Brenners of Bengal, the Punjab, N. W. F. B. and Sind 
there were preseut at the League Council meeting, Mr. M. II. Gaidar, Mian Abdul 
Haye, Mt. Abdul Matin Choudhury and Khan Bahadur Khuhro. 

Punjab Assembly League Tarty’s Position 

Mr. Karamat AH withdrew bis resolution demanding a clear and definite 
statement from the Muslim league Party in the Punjab Assembly regarding its 
attitude towards the Provincial and Central Muslim League Parliamentary Boards, 
and whether it maintained that the present Punjab Ministry had been formed by 
the leader of the Puujab League Party, as the parliamentary agent of the Muslim 
League. He was doing so, lie said, in view of the decision of the League Working 
Committee to appoint a sub-committee to examine the ronatitutiou that had been 
framed for the Muslim League Party in the Punjab Assembly. 

Objection Taken to Portions on Sava mi Dayanand’s Book 

The Council uunaimonuly passed a resolution moved by Montana Khwaja 
Abdul Ghani and seconded try Alouluna Zajur Ali Khan. M. L. A. ( Central), 
emphatically demanding from the Government of India that those chapters of 
Swami Dayanand’s book Satyaruth Piakash which “contain objectionable and insul¬ 
ting remarks against founders of religions, particularly against the Holy Prophet of 
Islam, be proscribed immediately.” 

League Members and Kiiaksar Organisation 

A resolution which imposes a ban on the Muslim LeaguerB from having any 
connection with the Khakuar organisation was moved by Chowdhury Khaliq-uz- 
zaman, who said, that the Khakxarz had jumped into politics in a most, dangerous 
manner and to their policy of dictation none could submit. Had Mr. Jinnah sub¬ 
mitted to the persuations of the Khaksars to seo Mr. Gandhi, where would the 
Muslim League bo ? 

Mr. Chundrigar, President of tho Bombay Provincial League, supporting, asked: 
“If the Khaksars consider that they arc strong enough, why do they want to have 
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their wishes curried out by the Muslim l.-apne ami uot do it on their own '?” He 
invited the Khaksars to leave their organisation and j<.in the Muslim League and 
try to ch«ngc the policy of the League nceOiding to their desire from inside and 
not by outside coercion. 

Mr. Gazoar said that till lately they considered the Khaksars aa a useful body, 
and prevailed upon the Punjab Government not to treat them harshly. 'Jhe 
KbaksBis lo-cay were following a policy hostile to the League and in tlio recent 
Sikarpur by-election, there was considerable imeifcreme by them, 

Mr. iiamCil Aisami, who rose to oppose the resolution, was constantly interrup¬ 
ted and heeklid. He considered (he resolution redundant in view of the already 
existing provisions that Leaguers could not join any other organisation, lie thought 
that the resolution, which they weic penning, would result in division among the 
Muslims.Mr. A a win Khan also opposed the resolution, 

Mr. At. A.'hraf conceded that lire writing). and actions of certain individuals in 
the Kitakear 01 gauisuiicn could be cuudemcmt, but tinpliusised that they should not 
condemn the whole uiganisaiinii. lie was a sympathiser with the Khaksars, but if 
the Council passed the resolution, lie decimal, he would 6ever his connection with 
the Kbaksar organisations. 

Mr. Jinnaii observed that Ihero seemed to be some confusion in the mind of 
the opposition. The Khaksars in the past hud confined their activities to roligions 
and social matters. “It was for that very reason that 1 did my utmost to save that 
organisation from British repression, Ninon 1039, 1 have done everything with my 
whole heart and soul to see that it was not crushed’’. The moment they came into 
politics they were a separate bedy. “Aie you or arc you not satisfied that the 
Khaksars by their recent writings and actions have adopted a political policy ami 
that this policy is hostile io the Muslim League ? You cannot owo allegiance to two 
organisations at one time". Mr. Jinuah, however, maths slight alteration in the text 
of the resolution, which us nnieudal read : '''t he Council after careful and earnest 
consideration has come to the conclusion that the Kbaksar organisation which 
was originally a purely social and religious organisation, is, ub now shown by its 
writings and actions, pursuing a general policy which is hostile and antagonistic to 
the iwlicy of the All-India Muslim League. In these eireumstauces, the Council 
resolves that no member of the Muslim League should hereafter join or continue to 
remain as member of the Klmksnr organisation”. 

The resolution was passed with two dissentient votes. 

1 SYfiTKM OP MANIIATK8 8H0D1.D KtU>” 

The Council adopted three more resolutions. One resolution related to Palestine. 
This was ndopted by the Working Committee of the league last night. 

The other two lesolutions D ieted to Muslim’countries in North Africa and 
Middle Kast. One of them urged upon His Majesty's Government in particular bud 
other Allied powers that ti.c tern lorn « re. cutty re!, used trom (he control of Italy 
namely Gircuaica. Libya ami Tiipol should not only bo not handed buck to the 
Indian Governmt ut tun. they be constituted a* indciiettdeui sovereign Elates, that 
the “virions sysnm of mnnuaies should be abolished once for all and the countries 
of which the mandates Wnc neld by Urea' Britain slid France nsniely, Valcstine, 
Nyria and L* bant u be restored to me people of these countries to set up their own 
sovereign Governments of ihore territories. Having regard io the oL-tepeated 
declarations by the U.iitcd Nations that they Sick io liberate the subject iiaiionu- 
liiics, this Council demands that the United powers should urge France to liberate 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunis.” 

This resolution w as moved by tiyed Zakir Ali and seconded by Mr. Hobtain 
Imam, both of whom pointed out that tin; Allied Potvcis had shown their keen 
desi.e to liberate ihe pe<)| 1c now under the cm my yoke but were lukewuim to 
apply those prineinles of freedom and justice to people under U.eir ov-u domination. 

The resolution Wi.a pushed. 

LEBANON Ill.YKI.OI‘>IKNT8 

The second resolution ref cued k> Lebanon uml viewed with ‘•profound alarm 
the grave situation that has nriseii in Lebanon ns a result of tbe action of the 
French authoiiiies in forcibly suppressing the demand of full autonomy by the 
Lebanese and vied with sadsiacuon die clear declaration made by the British Go¬ 
vernment with regard io the recent developments that have taken place in Lebanon, 
reaffirming the solemn pledge guaranteeing the independence of that country. 'Jhe 
Council further urges the British Government to take immediate steps to restore 
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normal conditions and to secure full independence for the country and thus prevent 
the situation from getting worse, 

Maulana Zafar AH Khan, moving the resolution stated that the statesmen of 
the Allied Nations should realise that the people of the East were as eager to 
secure their independence and freedom as those of the Western countries. 

Maulana Jamal Mian stated that it was because of the hostility towards the 
French that the ^Lebanese had welcomed British forces during the present war in 
their country. The resolution was adopted. 

Palestine Question 

Chaudhury Khaliq-uz zaman moving the Palestine resolution traced the 
history of Arab-Jewish relations in that country. He referred to the protest of the 
Arab League against certain statements of Mr. Wendell Wilkie and Mr. Louis 
Fischer of U, 8. A. and said that they did not know what those statements were but 
they knew that U. 8. A. ranked in the forefront in all anti-Arab movements. He 
claimed that the Balfour Declaration originated from America. T1 ib Muslims of 
India to-day demanded that the policy embodied in the British White Paper should 
be adhered to. He reminded the Council that the Palestine issue would assume great 
importance immediately after the war and they Bhould remain alert with regard to 
this question. 

Mr. Latif-ul-Rahman seconded the resolution, which was adopted and the 
Council adjourned. 

Resolution—Second Day—New Delhi—15th November 1943 

Food Situation in India 

The Council concluded its session this morning after passing a resolution on 
the food situation in India. 

Mr. Jtnnah disclosed that he had invited the Muslim Premiers of Bengal, 
Assam, Punjab, Bind and N. W. F. Province to meet him and his Working 
Committee at Delhi. Four of the Premiers had responded to his invitation while the 
Premier of Assam had deputed Mr. Abdul Matin Cbawdbry to represent him. 
They were at present engaged in formulating a common and unified policy for the 
five Muslim Provinces and it was their intention to have that policy accepted by 
other Provinces and by the Government of India. He.was meeting the Premiers 
again this afternoon. 

The resolution on food situation adopted this morning was as follows: "The 
Council of the All-India Muslim League having taken into consideration the present 
food situation in the country, particularly in Bengal, views with grave concern and 
alarm the tragic consequences resulting from it in Bengal and some other parts of 
the country : emphatically urges the Government of India and the British Govern¬ 
ment to adopt immediately more vigorous and tflective measures to cope with the 
food problem in the country b< d to remove distress prevailing in Bengal and other 
parts of the country and further urges the Government to take effective precau¬ 
tionary measures against recurrence of similar conditions either in Bengal or in 
any other part of the country The Council calls upon the people of Bengal to 
give their whole-hearted support and co-operation to the present Ministry in Bengal 
which is doing its very best for alleviating distress prevailing in that Province in 
the future, The Council appeals to Mussulmans all over India to continue their 
help to the people of Bengal either in cash or in kind. 

Sir K. Nmimuddin , speaking on the resolution, traced the history of the 
Bengal food crisis. He said that h)B Ministry took office on April 24. The situa¬ 
tion then was that rice was selling in Calcutta at Rs 22 and Its. 25 per mattnd 
while famine prices were ruling in other areas. About that time the Government of 
India announced their basic plan under which Bengal was to get 7,93,000 tons 
of foodgrains. Boon after it became evident that the basic plan had failed and the 
Government of India were not in a position to implement their promise. They 
actually received 73,494 tons of foodgrains. After a series of conferences and 
protracted discussions, the following alternative proposals were put to the Bengal 
Government for consideration : (a) a modified form of free trade within the Eastern 
Zone based on wagon movements from each province or (b) full free trade within 
the Eastern Zone and the abrogation of the basic plan with a promise as emergency 
measure of relief until conditions under the free trade settled down to 45,000 tons 
of foodgrains within a month. 'Jbe Government of Bengal chose the second alter¬ 
native. Early in July, the Government of Indio called another Food Conference 
When free trade was buried once for all and substituted by a revised basic plan 
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based on surpluses admitted by provinces. He added that the Government of India 
could not supply 45.000 tons of foodgrains in one month as promised under the 
free trade scheme. As a result of the July Conference, the Government of Jndia 
informed the Bengal Government that they would receive 4,41,000 tons of food- 
grains. The Bengal Government lodged a formal protest which did not produce 
any result, dir Nazimuddin claimed that from the time his Ministry took office, 
they had been continuously impressing on the Government of India not only the 
serious shortage of foodgrains iu Bengal but the alternative need of supplies from 
Outside, 

Answering critics who had been demanding as to what happened to the large 
quantities of foodgrains sent from outside to Bengal, the Chief Minister said that 
from March I, to August 31, the tola! quantity of foodgrains received in Calcutta 
on Government account including purchases by Government agents from outside 
Bengal and purchased within the province on Government account amounte,d to 
65,30 lakhs of niaunds. Out of this total it was found possible, after meeting 
the minimum requirements of industrial labour employed in war work, the essential 
services public utility concerns and the amounts needed for distribution through 
cheap grain shops in Calcutta and the industrial areas to despatch quantises aggre¬ 
gating to 16,51 iakhs of maunds to mofussil districts mainly for the relief of the 
areas in greatest distress. 

Keplying to charges that the Provincial Government had failed to deal with 
the situation, the Chief Minister said that the charge was without any justification 
and baseless. As for the assertion that the famine in Bengal proved that it was 
not possible to have two or more independent Government in India, Bir Nazi- 
muddin said : “ The statement, of facts narrated by me proves conclusively that a 
Central Government with autonomous provinces cannot deal with a situation the 
like of which we have had to lace in Bengal. The Central Government has 
failed and will always fail to induce autonomous provin.es to part with surplus 
food stuff at the expense of their own people. 'The Ministry and their supporters, 
both in Orissa sud Assam, gave an ultimatum to the Government of India and 
even the provinces ruled under Section 63, in spite of being directly under the 

Central Government, practically refused to co-operate with the policy of the 

Central Government. The question may well be asked what would Bengal have 
done without food grains from outside and how could Bengal get them if she 
were an independent zone. Assuming the conditions to be identical, viz., famine 
and war, an independent Bengal would not have looked for outside assistance or 
be dictated bv the Central Government. She would have relied on herself and 
formulated either a short-term or a long term policy to meet the situation 
instead of relying on promises which could not be fulfilled. Moreover, an 
independent Bengal would have had mote effective control over transport 
particularly, railways and inland river service. Even allowing for the quota 
fixed for the military, if the railway and river service had been under tbo 

control of the Bengal Government, they would have been able to distribute food¬ 
stuffs better than they have found it possible to do uuder the present conditions. In 
this connection, 1 may mention that in June and July, allegations were made 
that foodfluffs sent lo Bengal by railway wagons could not be unloaded in time 
owing to lack of proper arrangements by the Bengal Government. During the 

visit of the hon. Sir P. Srivantava it was made clear to him, on the authority 
of the Regional Food Commissioner, that there was no basis for this complaint. 
An independent Bengal would have had vastly better financial resources.” 

“The financial scheme for the provinces under the Government of India Act 
and the Oito Nicmeyer Award,” Sir K. Nazimuddin continued, “never contem¬ 
plated the possibility of the province having to incur expenditure on the scale 
necessary to met a situation like the one obtaining in Bengal. The Provincial 
Government had to apply for financial assistance for giving relief to the starving 
and dying people of Bengal. Before assistance was given, conditions were laid 
down by the Government of India and after we agreed to comply with those 
conditions, a limited sum was given to us as interest-bearing loan. We have 
risked the future of our province and not hesitated to spend money freely for the 
relief of the distressed, incurring liabilities practically beyond the resources of the 
province. But. so far, the Central Government have not. come forward with any 
offer of subvention and all that we have been told is : Raise the money yourself 
and in case you fail, we will find you the money. Independent Bengal would have 
had its own financial resources to meet a situation like this. I think, one of the 
reasons why the Muslims are demanding independent Governments for areas where 
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they are in a majority, is that because of its entire reliance on the 
Centre for finance, However, autonomous a province may be, its activities 
can be restricted and almost crushed by financial manipulations. It will 
thus be seen that the famine in Bengal has shown that situations like the present 
cannot be tackled by a Central Government and in future no Central or Federal 
scheme tor India can ever hope to meet more successfully a situation like tins. 
It is true that foodgraius are now pouring into Bengal, but it is clue to the call 
of humanitarian sentiments which no people or province can resist in view of the 
appalling conditions in Bengal. As long as humanitarian sentiments count in the 
world, such aid will be sent from one province to another, and one independent 
zone to another independent zone. Even countries far apart on the map of the 
world and having little common bond between .one another, help one another, in 
distress, i’ne help which Bengal has received from other provinces is no argument 
against her political separation from certain other parts of India. Those who argue 
thus lay themselves open to the charge that were Bengal a State in 1’akistan, their 
humanitarian sentiments would have evaporated and they would have refused 
to help Bengal merely because she was a Muslim Slate. I myself have a higher 
opinion of our future neighbours in Hindustan. I would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of thanking the people outside Bengal for the most generous contributions 
that we have received in kind and cash from all sections of the people—rich aud 
poor alike.” 

“1 would also liko to take this opportunity,” the Chief Minister said, "of 
thanking the Viceroy aud the military authorities for th« steps they have taken 
for giving immediate relief. Thanks to general Wakcly’s organisation, we are 
moving over 2,ODD tons from Calcutta into the districts and we may do even 
better. 1 also like to acknowledge in public the valuable assistance and the sympa¬ 
thy co-operation we have received from the Regional Food Commissioner, the 
lion'ble Mr, Justice Braund. He realised the critical situation in which we were 
placed and did his inmost to help us to obtain foodgraius from outside.” 

Discussion on tih! Resolution 

Mr. Abdul Sulam moved the resolution on the food situation, He severely 
criticised the Central Government for its inaction, which, be claimed, was responsible 
for the present state of affairs in Bengal and elsewhere. He said that, the Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen had claimed that there had been a bumper crop. He wanted to 
know what had happened to that crop. 

Mr, Ha/rif Nizami (Punjab) moved a rider, which urged the necessity 
of price control and rationing all over India. He said that the British Parliament 
had been making political capital out of famine conditions in Bengal and the 

Opposition parties in Bengal were doing everything in their power to discredit 

tho present Ministry, instead of feeding the starving millions. He asserted that the 
real culprits were the nawabs, big landlords, zamindars and big traders. These 
had hidden the foodgraius and were making money out of ihe misery of poor 
starving people. The profit-motive had united landholders. Unionists, Leaguers, 
Hindus, Muslims and Bikha. Mr. Nizami said that the Muslims of India looked 
to Mr. Jinuait for guidance and he hoped that the League would adopt such 
policy as would secure food for everyone. 

Sir (rliulam Hussain Hidayaiutluh (Sind Premier) supported tile plea for 
price control and rationing. The fact., lie said, was that the demand exceeded the 
supply of foodgraius in India at present and the only remedy open to them was to 

introduce rationing and have price control. They, in Bind, notwithstanding the 

instructions of the Central Government, had maintained price control, with the 
result that there was ample food for everyone. Under 'price control, provided the 
controlled prices were not varied every now and then, the cultivator was hound to 
unhoard his stocks. 

Raja Ohaaanfar All Khun, Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab, opposed both price 
control and rationing, lie said that the Punjab Muslim Tt-ague, by a resolution 
passed on November 11, bad opposed both price control and rationing, 

Mr. Nizami-. It wuh not the Punjab Muslim League but its Working 
Committee and the decision was not unanimous. 

Mr. Jinnak : 1 do not know of that decision. You should have communicated 
it to me. 

Baja Qhazanfar AH Khan proceeding, blamed the Central Government for the 
present si .nation in the country. He quoted figures to show that large quantities 
of foodgiains had remained on station platforms waiting for transport. He claimed 
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that the Government of India was wholly ineompotent and inefficient and there 
could be no improvement in the situation as Ions an the “highly incompetent 
persons who manned the Government of India remained in office.” Those persona, 
he said, did not enjoy anyone’s confidence or respect. The remedy lay in the imme¬ 
diate establishment of a National Government which task the British Government 
should entrust to Mr. Jinnnh. 

Nawab Ismail Khan moved an amendment to Cite main resolution, which was 
rejected by the Council. 

Mr. Jinnah renewed his appeal for funds and said that after-care of the 
famished persons would requiro large amounts of money. 

Mr. Has tan Ispahuni explained (he relief nclivites of the Bengal Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce. He said that early in tire year, the Chamber started a 
relief fund winch was subsequently augmented by contributions received as a result 
of the appeal issued by Mr. Ji.tuuk. On November 11, the total amount received in 
the fund amounted to Rs. 3£ lakhs in cash and its. 82,000 in kind. This had 
enabled them to feed 45,(XX) persons every day in the province and they hoped to 
increase this figure to 60,OU) persons every day. They had 15 milk canteens for 
children at wlii.ih 325 were fed every day. tn addition to this, large quantities of 
standard cloth and blankets had been distributed to deserving persons. They 
intended to close the fund on December 31. 

Working Committee—New Delhi— 13th. November 1943 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League met at New Delhi 
ou the 13th. November 1913 at the residence of hawu.b 2 a. 1 ln Liuijimt Alt Khan. 
Mr. if. A. Jinnah presided. The 0< mmilter by a resolution, offered its whole¬ 
hearted and sincere congratulations to its l‘resident, Mr. Jinnah, on his 
providential escape and thanked God for sparing his life to guide and lead the 
Mussulmans of India. 

The Working Committee, having considered tho recent correspondence that 
passed between tie late Viceroy, Marquis of Linlithqow , and the President of the 
League, Mr. Jinnah, regarding the situation in Kashmir and having heard a 
deputation of tiie leaders of the Kashmir Muslim Conference, headed by Chawdhury 
Ohulam Abbas, r;solved to authorize its President to take such action as he con¬ 
siders necessary in this connection. 

Muslim Premiers take part in Discussion 

The Premiers of Bengal, Punjab, Bind and N. W. F. Province and the 
Presidents of tho Provincial,Leagues of Bengal, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, 
N. W. V. Province, Delhi, Baluchistan ami Central Provinces participated in the 
discussions of the Working Committee of tho All-India Muslim League iu its 
afternoon session to-day. Mr M. A. Jtntmh presided. The meeting inter alia 
tv.msnlered the food situation in the country, and adopted a resolution ou Palestine. 
The Committee adjourned till Monday afternoon. 

The meeting appointed a committee consisting of Sir Nazimuddin, Nawab 
Ismail Khan and Chawdhury Khuli<iuzz<tman to examine tiie constitution that 
has been framed for the Muslim League Party in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

Palestine Question 

The following is tiie text of Ihe Palestine Resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee: 

"The Working Committee hus learnt with alarm and misgivings that Jewish 
agencies have again started anii-Arab propaganda and are pulling strings in Ame¬ 
rica aud Kneland for further immigration of Jews into Palestine to the detriment 
rf the just aud legitimate interests of that, country. Tiie Working Committee 
;oneider it necessary to remind the British Government that tile reopening of the 
immigration question will ho directly in conflict with even the policy oiu-lined in 
the White Paper and contrary to tho solemn pledges given by the ex-Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow in his letter, dated jutie 23, 1910, to Mr. Jinnah, President of the 
All-India Muslim League, in the following terms: 'Finally, 1 would invite your 
attention to tiie measures so for taken to implement tiie policy laid down iu the 
White Paper of May 19(1). namely, registration of Jewish immigration since April 
1939 in accordance with die provisions of the White Paper and the enactment of 
.egislatioo last February with which you will lie familiar from tiie references in the 
rublio Press and which was embodied iu the Command Paper 6,180 controlling the 
:rausfer of land in the interests of Arab agriculturists. You may rest assured that 
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every consideration has been and will continue to be given by his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to legitimate Arab claims. 

“The Working Committee emphatically warns the British Government that 
any further injustice done to Palestine Arabs under Jewish or Foreign influence or 
by a departure from the solemn pledges to the Arabs from time to time which 
might, result in the frustration of their national aspiration for independence will be 
greatly resented by the Muslims of India.” 

The Working Committee concluded its session on the 15th. November 
1943 after disposing of several questions relating to internal administration of the 
League. It also fixed the dates of the next annual sessiou of the League, to be 
held at Karachi. 

The Open Session of the League 

31st. Session—Karachi—24th. December 1943 

Haroonabad (Karachi) was a place of activity to-day when Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
arrived there to preside over the 31st. Session of the All India Muslim League. 

The main event of the day was a unique and spectacular procession nearly 
two miles long, in which Mr. Jinnah was taken to the pandal to unfurl the League 
Flag at 7-30 p. m. to the accompaniment of the firing of 31 rockets. Smart for¬ 
mations of Muslim National Guards, dressed in grey uniforms, totalling 2,000 
volunteers, Akharas of Muslim physical cuiturists, Muslim students and Boy Scouts, 
fifty camels and an equal number of caparisoned horses, all ridden by Hazis in 
Arab costumeB preceded Mr. Jinnah’s carriage which was decorated to resemble a 
boat and was drawn by 31 camels—this figure symbolising the 31st session of the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Speaking from a rostrum to a vast crowd, Mr. Jinnah thanked them for the 
"royal reception” the people of Karachi bad accorded him. He felt the honour alt 
the more because Karachi was his birthplace. It was a fitting tribute the city could 
pay to the representative of the Muslim nation. 

Speaking of the goal of Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah said: “If wo continue to 
consolidate ourselves, we are bound to achieve our goal. In our efforts to achieve 
our goal, Sind has a major part to play. Karachi will be the gateway of Pakistan. 
Pakistan will include Sind, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan.” Mr. Jinnah declared : "Our flag symbolises our national aspirations 
and wo must keep it aloft." 

The unfurling ceremony was preceded by recitations from the ‘Quoran’. 

At some points on the route of the procession, people from the balconies of 
houses showered silver coins on Mr. Jinnah ; a Muslim Association presented a 
purse en route. 

Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates to the open session of the League and introducing 
the term Sindhu as a new synonym for Pakistan—which he defined as the land 
of the Indus and its tributaries, comprising only Kashmir, N. W. F. Province, the 
Punjab, Baluchistan and Sind—Mr. Q. M. Syed, Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, in his address, said: ‘Sindhu wants not only to unite India but the 
whole world. Only that object caunot he achieved by the methods of those who 
have closed their eyes to history and bard facts.” 

Drawing a distinction between Sindhu and Hind. Mr. Syed said that Sindhu 
had been the meeting place, through the centuries, of many races, civilisations and 
religions. “In no part of the world," he added, “had the fusion of philosophies and 
religions taken place in such profusion as in this land. Here have blended the 
teachings of the Vedanta, the lesson of Buddha and the preaching of Guru Nanak 
and the great Sufis. They have endeavoured towards religious unity. Untoucha- 
bility is nowhere less evident than here. In comparison witli the influence of 
Egypt, Iran, Greece, Arabia on this land, the influence of Southern India is 
almost negligible. Thus the traditions of the people of Sindhu are unique. They 
have a special message in the drive towards universal brotherhood and for the 
fulfilment of that mission they are better fitted than most. But some inhabitants 
of Hind, with a view to bringing about temporary combinations, have been mis¬ 
leading the people of Sindhu". At the same time he accused the non-Muslim 
inhabitants of Sindhu of showing a lack of national sense as was evidenced by their 
opposition to the “buy from Muslims" movement. “The non-Muslims of Sindhu 
are joining hands with the non-Muslims of Hind, and want to make the inhabitants 
of Sindhu slaves simply because the majority of Sindhu’s inhabitants are Muslims. 
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Under the circumstance*, it is Hm duty of every Muslim of Hind to help us to 
make nur native land free and independent.” 

Mr. flgnt thanked the Muslima of Mind for their efforts so far in furtherance 
of the Pakistan movement, and said: “Now the Wndliu nation has reached the 
stage when steps for action are necessary'’. Appealing to well-to-do Mualiuis of 
Hind to send capital and sincere workers to make Sindhn independent and econo¬ 
mically self-supporting, Mr. o’ yed said : “In the past you have sunt stic.h people 
as Sayed Brelw and Istnail Shaliecd for the above purposes. Have yi.U no Abmeti 
and Ismail an ong you now ? Our furturc is interwoven with your future. What¬ 
ever high Htalimia in Hind you may occupy, they will not ho permanent 
without the stability of Hiudlui. Your integrity in India will mainly depend upon 
the stability of our national state.” 

Mr Sued concluded by saying that great significance was Attached to the present 
session os it marked the beginning of a now phase in the political history of Alillat. 

Mr. Jfnnah's Presidential Address 

Speaking in a clear voice in pin-drop silence Mr, Jimuih declared : “Ab I 
hnve repeatedly mid any that comes from you, any opportunity for service, l 
shall serve with my heart, and soul, 1 shall not taller nor hesitAte hut obey. Since 
we undertook lie revival and the revitalising of the Muslim League it is now seven 
years. These have boon strenuous years. During these seven years, ww havo made 
remarkable prigrces and it is admitted by our friends, and even by our opponents 
to-day. We have shown it not merely to India hut to the world and we have 
fully established that we are a nation. 

Raising his voice. Mr. .linnih said: “We shall never rest content, until wo 
seize the territories that belong to ns nod ruin ovrr them." 

Sir. Jitinah continuing B.dd : “Let mo tell yon that the struggle in a hard and 
long ono and it requires special patience, it requires every one of yon -and now 
[ specially address the youth-patience, hard work ami steady progress in building 
tiro great, nation to which wo belong. Every step has to be considered from 
various points of view before we take one step and the next one. You will admit 
that bo far wo have no t every manoeuvre, every machination, every moment, 
every scheme ami every design to break us, with success'overy time. 

“W« have survived the opposition which first enmo from the Government and 
bureaucracy, when we undertook reorganisation of llm Muslim league. For reasons 
of their own, that opposition was slackened. Then came a terrific onslaught from 
the Congress--masa contact nml challenges and when the Congress Ministries were 
form-'d the Muslim league was told and ordered to liquidate itself. EiiClions and 
byo-electiims—Congress, Jantidu, Ulemas, Ahrcrs. Azmi Confere nce, Mamins- every 
effort made to de-troy the Muslim League, to cause disruption Among the Muslima,, 
rebounded upon them as a boomerang. '.I lie Muslim League now is a true forge. 
Even to-day we are not. It ft in ikiu-c.” , 

Referring to the strength developed by tho League duiing the last seven years 
Mr. Jinuiih said :— 

“1 most respectfully advise our opponents, the Congress or Hindu leadership 
or the British Government: You cannot breuk us. lirn't meddle with our affairs. 
If you Want to come to terms with us we arc always ready and willing to cornu to 
terms with tho British Government or the Hindus on honourable terms and not 
any other terms. Today there ia not the slightest donbt that tho Muslim league 
is the only authoritative and representative organisation of Muslim India. We have 
got our flag, our platform and what is more, our definite goal of Vakistan. We 
have created a complete unify of ideal and thought. Now we must undertake 
furthei an organisational machinery- -directive, efficient and effective for action. 

Mr. Jinttah then dwelt on the scope for a constructive programme and said :— 
“Muslim India hua to-dsy acquired full consciousness and is taking keenest interest 
in all that happens around her. Various suggestions such ns the setting up of a 
machinery to chalk out a programme of national industries for Muslim India, 
national education and the starting of heavy industries in Pakistan have been made. 

The task before the League is daily growing and the stage has come when it 
ia absolutely essential that a Com millet) of Action consisting of not less than five 
members and not more than seven should he set up to undertake the task of 
Organising, consolidating and unifying tho activities of the League, 

Food I’koju.em 

Dealing with tho food problem, Mr. Jinnnh referred to tbe conference of 
Muslim Premiers which lie had convened in Delhi in November last. He asserted 

a* 
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that there waB entire agreement among the Premiers and it was absolutely untrue 
to suggest that Lord Wavell took the wind out of the League Bail by summoning 
the League Premiers. The interview with the Viceroy came about only after the 
Premiers and himself had fully discussed the food problem and desired to meet the 
Viceroy. He (Mr. Jinnah) bad no machinations whatsoever which Lord Wavell had 
upset. He had made it plain already that so far as the food policy was concerned, 
the League was willing to do its best in wiping out the scourge of famine and 
prevent its recurrence anywhere in India. However, Mr. Jinnah asked whether in 
dealing witli the food question, the agriculturists, the producers of food grains, 
should be bled white to fatten the industrialists, and whether there was going to be 
one rule of justice for one class and another rule of jnstioe for another class. He 
was for total control of prices of not only food grains but also of essential articles 
necessary for the existence of the agriculturists. 

Attitude of Hindus 

Mr. Jinnah asserted that the Hindus were responsible for holding up the 
progress of the country. 

He asked : “Can we Mussalmans of India accept Afehand Hindustan, Hindu 
Raj over the entire sub-continent ? (Cries of "No”). Is it possible to expect 
Muslim India to agree to Akband Hindustan and Hindu Raj on the continent? 
(Cries of “No, No”). This is their proposal. They have not given up their dream. 
On the other hand, they talk of independence. Whose independence ? I have 
repeatedly warned you that when they talk of independence, they mean the indepen¬ 
dence of India and slavery of Muslim India (‘shame’). Can you achieve Pakistan 
without independence of India ? When we say Pakistan, we mean not our indepen¬ 
dence only but independence of Hindus also (Cheers). If the Hindus, owing to 
their obsession or dream or cussedness put obstruction in the way of the freedom 
of both and insist upon the freedom of one and the slavery of the other, I ask you 
who are responsible for holding up the progress of the country except the Hindus ? 

Viceroy’s Appeal for Co-operation 

Mr. Jinnah said that in the political situation the only new thing that had 
happened was Lord Wavell’s appeal for co-operation at Calcutta. Mr. Amery too 
had made it clear that the principles of the Atlantic Charter were made applicable 
to India eighteen months before the Atlantic Ocean produced the Atlantic Charter 
(laughter). "Lord Wavell like a Soldier-Viceroy Lhb spoken in plain language. In 
that respect., he has made a great, contribution to the political problems of India. 
He is no more embarrassed by his mental bag which he found it necessary to 
jettison in the Mediterranean before he crossed the Suez Canal. (Laughter). Having 
put the political issue into cold storage indefinitely, Lord Wavell had said that he 
waB concentrating on winning the war. It is really astonishing that he, representing 
the Crown and speaking with resnonsihility and seriousness, thinks that he can win 
this war while he is totally indifferent to the political situation. What happened 
when the Lebannon question came ? What happened when the Syrian question 
came ? Were all thoBe political adjustments made merely from the humanitarian 
point nf view or the political point of view ? What happened when differences took 
place at Algiers with the French ? It is astonishing, it i'b Bheer blindness to Say, 
‘My job is to win the war only’. With all humility I Ray to the British Govern¬ 
ment you have got to get the whole-hearted enthusiastic support of some party in 
this country if not all,” 

As regardB the Viceroy’s reference to the economic borne front and preparation 
for peace, Mr. Jinnah said : “How are you going to get all the resources of India’s 
energy and determination if every party is kept at arms length, discontented and 
dissatisfied,” ‘The Viceroy had said that he would welcome co-operation from 
anyone or anybody.” Mr. Jinnah said this is a flagrant abuse of the English 
word ‘Vo-operation. 1 ’ “What is co-operation ? Does it not in plain language mean- 
that without giving any part or any real share in the authority of Government we 
are asked to do the work of camp followers, mentals and subservients ? Can you 
expect any self-respecting organisation to accept that position ? And even if we 
were so foolish to fall in with this fantastic suggestion, can any intelligent man 
believe that we can ever succeed in putting real enthusiasm and secure the whole¬ 
hearted and genuine support and co-operation of the people ? The complacency 
with which Buch pronouncement are made is amazing. The British Government 

are pursuing a definite policy and they do not want the co-operation of any party_ 

does not matter which party it is.” 

The Cowgress deemed to launch a civil diaobediemfe movement if their demand* 
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were not conceded The Congress had been ont-lawed. "What has the rest of 
India done that the Uovenmient should talk to them in this language ? We have 
offered our hand of co-operation for the job of work that Lord Wavell wants us to 
do, provided our hand is accepted as that of a confident friend with a real share 
in the authority of Government and with a definite promise that we shall win our 
share in the fruit of victory when we win it. That has been rejected. They have 
outlawed the Congress and I suppose they would like to outlaw the Muslim League 
also. We are quite ready for it (clieerl. But why do you bracket those orgnaniea- 
tions together? It is not honest. I am of the opinion that this policy that is 
pursued by the British Government is going to prove disastrous.” 

Voluntary Liquidation of Empire 

Referring to Mr. Churchill's statement that he would not preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire, Mr. Jinnah said : ‘‘1 can tell him this. Volun¬ 
tary liquidation is more honourable than a compulsory one. It will redound to 
the honour of the British nation and it will be recognised by ub as an act of 
friendship which got its value aud assets in the future. But compulsory liquidation 
will have none of these advantages, and the British Empire will have to be liqui¬ 
dated one day—whether you like it or not.” 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah referred to the speech made by John Bright in the 
House of Commons on the India Bill in 1858 and B»id : “We are now impressing 
upon the successors of that great British statesman that the otdy honest way for 
Great Britain is to divide and quit. Unity can only bn on the basis of division of 
property and possession to the renpective two nations, the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans. The other minorities will be the acid test. It will be the sacred solemn 
duty of Pakistan and Hindustan to safeguard and protect aud give a fair and just 
deal to the minorities under these two zoneB.” 

Criticism of Congress Podgy 

Referring to the Congress. Mr. Jinnah said that after their threats of mass 
contact etc. had failed their methods havo changed. Their methods now are subtle, 
Insidious and intended to play underground and undermine. 

“1 seo no change except a parrot-like cry,” lie said, “The cleverest party that 
is carrying on propaganda are the Communists. They have so many Hags—the Red 
flag, the Koviet flag, the Congress flag and now they have been good enough to 
introduce the League flag also. They shout that they want Congress-League settle¬ 
ment. Who Bays no ? But the question is on what basis ?” 

Mr Jinnah went over the history of the August Resolution of the Congress 
and said that from Mr. Gandhi’s letter of January 19, 1943 to Lord Linlithgow, it 
was clear that ho stuck to his guns, namely, the August Resolution. It was a 
definite deliberate attempt to by-pass the Muslim League and force the hands of 
the British Government to surrender to the Hindus. 

“Has there been any change since January 19-13,” asked Mr. Jinnah. "Millions 
of Congress men are outside the jails. Now, they are contemplating a form of 
government based on the culture and on the system prevailing in the historic 
period of Vikramaditya. How then could any fair-minded person expect the 
Muslims to accept that position ? 

Mr. Jinnah thon referred to "a few isolated Hindu leaders who were showing 
some sort of sympathy for our point of view," and said : ‘‘They however fight 
shy of using the word Pakistan and prefer the phraseology of ‘self-determination.’ 
When they do so they talk with their tongue in their cheeks. 

“We aro told that we are non-co-operating with the Congress,” Mr. Jinnah 
Baid, “It was the Congress that noii-co-operated with the League. The Congress 
took up the attitude to dominate and to assume by book or by crook the reiirn of 
Government as Hindu Raj aud Hindu Government. We are defending ourselves 
against that monstrosity and those machinations." 

Mr. Jinnah added : “We are not told what impossible demand we are making. 
But we are told that the Hindus will begin to prefer to make the best of tilings as 
they stand at present rather than agree to what they honestly deem to be our 
unreasonable demands. So rather than agree to onr unreasonable demands, the 
Hindus will and are ready to accept the British Raj. 

"Then we are told that our indifference to the goal of independence would 
lead the Muslim youths to rebel against the League. Is not this untruthful ? Is 
it not slighting the Muslim youth that their elder politicans are indifferent to the 
goal of independence ? Let me tell you that this is vicious, sinister and wicked 
propaganda to incite the Muslim youth against the League. 
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“There is no truth whatsoever in the suggestion that we are reconciled to the 
British ltaj. On the contrary, we are told by Mr. Kajagopalachari in his pam¬ 
phlets “The Way Oat” that signs are, indeed, not wanting that the Hindus are 
willing to accept the British Raj rather than come to a settlement with us.” 

Two things were essential and no time should be lost in bringing them into 
being, said Mr. Jinnali, unfolding the constructive programme! which he intended 
to place before the League. The two things were a Committee of Action with its 
own Bceretarist to establish a Bureau of National Industries in Pakistan and a 
Parliamentary Board with final powers in respect of elections. 

In regard to the first suggestion, Mr. Jinnah said heavy industries must be 
established especially in Pakistan. A national system of Muslim education must 
also be planned. The Committee of Action which would achieve these purposes 
must consist of not Icsh than five and not. more than seven persons. The Committee 
would organise and co-ordinate an All-India policy in tin's respect and examine all 
proposals and suggestions received by them. This Committee must have a regular 
secretariat. As regards the All-India Parliamentary Board, it was necessary 
because at present there was no detached body to whom election disputes could 
be confidently referred by claimants for League tickets. The Parliamentary Board 
would be a sort of final court of appeal in such cases. The stage bad come, Mr. 
Jinnah concluded, to put more vigour into the All India Muslim League. 

Referring to the food situation, Mr. Jinnali gave a resume of the events in 

November when he lyid called a meeting of the five Muslim League Premiers at 

Delhi, it was untrue, he said, as a certain section of the Press had suggested, that 
Lord Waved took the wind out of our sails by calling these Premiers to a 
conference at the Vheroy’s House. It. was we who suggested after full discussion 
between ourselves that the Viceroy should meet the Premiers and discuss the 

question with them. It was false to Bay that Lord Wavell upset “my machinations” 
because there were no machinations. We were willing and ready to do everything 
in our power to avert the scourge of famine and prevent its recurrence anywhere 
in India. It was false to say that the Premiers were actuated by any vested 
interests. It was not that we did not. recognise the efficacy of rationing, price 

control, procurement and a uniform policy. The real issue was why should the 
agriculturists labour to fatten the industrialists ? 

Dealing with the work of consolidation already achieved by the League in the 
Provinces, Mr. Jinnah said the League was now shock-proof and stunt-proof. They 
had made a beginning, however small, by having five League Ministries in the 
five Provinces in which Muslims were in a mitjmiiy. These Ministries were functio¬ 
ning not because tfiey wanted to provide jobs for their Ministers, but because the 
League was behind them. Whatever power the ministers possessed had been seized 
by the League. It was only power that would contribute to the organisation of tho 
people. With such power as they possessed, these League Ministers could, if they 
chose, galvanise and unify the Muslim League into a living force in their provinces. 
They could lake at least, ameliorative and constructive measures in the educational, 
rural and economic fields. Mr. Jirinah likened the League Ministers to laboratories 
and said, "Let us see what emerges from these laboratories.” 

Second Day—Karachi—25th. December 1943 

Rksoi.dtion on Pakistan 

The second day of the open session of the All-India Muslim League commen¬ 
ced at 10 o'clock to-night. The bon. Sir K. Nazimuddin, Premier of Bengal, who 
arrived in Karachi this evening, was seen scaled on the dais. 

Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman moved the following resolution : 

"Whereas the Alf-India Muslim League in its annual session held at Delhi in 
April 19iB had, in view of the vague, indefinite and unsettled policy of British 
Government towards the Muslim demands of Pakistan on the one hand and the 
unpatriotic, shortsighted and antagonistic attitude of the Hindus on the other, re¬ 
solved to rely on the untiring efforts, grim determination and willing sacrifices of 
the Muslims of India generally and the Muslims of Pakistan zones in particular for 
the attainment of their cherished goal, this session of the All India Muslim League 
hereby resolves to appoint a Committee of Action of not less than five and not more 
than seven members to be nominated by the President to prepare and organise the 
Muslims all over India to meet all contingencies, resist the imposition of an All- 
India Federation or any other constitution for one United India, and prepare them 
for the coming struggle for the achievement of Pakistan.” 

The mover expressed the determination of the Muslims of India to attain their 
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objective of Pakistan at all costs. lJe pointed out the instance of the Lebanon, a 
small country with a small population which had been allowed to enjoy freedom. 
'J'tn; proposed State of Pakistan with its hope territory and large population could 
hold iis own. He deplored the attitude of the Hindus in their opposition to the 
just demand of the Muslims, Their attitude kept both the nations under British 
tutelage. 

The proposed Committee of Action, Mr. Khaliquzzaman said, wfmld undertake 
the task for achievin'' Pakistan and he assured them that it would not be a committee 
of words. In conclusion, lie said the minorities in Pakistan would get a fair deal 
and their legitimate interests protected. 

The bon. Sardar Anrangzeh Khun , Premier, North-West Frontier Province, 
seconding the resolution, said that Pakistan was (her very life and without it. 
Muslims would lie slaves. lie denied that the Muslims were retarding the progress 
of the freedom i f India, hut the freedom for which Hindus were lighting was aimed 
ut ultimate domination over Muslims. 

Sardar Aiming?,eb continued : "1 am prepared to fight for the freedom of India 
if the Hindus promise me self-determination in the six provinces in which we are 
in power.’ “We aie prepared lo fight side by Bide with them only when they 
guarantee our freedom.” lie added. 

The ’Proct er Premier then referred to the war and said that if the British 
Government were sincere in their profession that they were fighting for democracy 
they must do ju-tiee to Muslim India, If they were not able to unify their own 
Europe, all the powers of which owed allegiance to the same religion, Sardar 
Aurangzeb asked, how did they expect two different nations—Hindus considering the 
Muslims as untouchable—to come together ? “Sweden and Norway stand together 
on the map of Europe, but we are two separate countries. Taking these views into 
account, the Muslims in Uio areas in which they are in a majority have a right as 
a free and independent nation.” 

Sardar Aurangz-h Khan, proceeding, said that there was a limit to patience, 
Many promises by the liritisli Government remained unfulfilled, hut now conditions 
were different. If possession was nine points of law the Muslim League, ho said, 
had already captured and was ruling over the provinces which came into the 
scheme of Pakistan. The Frontier Premier added that the Muslims were not only 
fair and just to the minorities but they had been generous to them. In Pakistan 
the conditions of the minorities would bo such as to attract even the Hindus from 
Hindu India to come and live in Pakistan. 

Concluding, lie said : “The day of reckoning is coming and when the call 
conies from Mr. Jiniiah to us to get out and light for Pakistan, we shall not falter. 
If we want Pakistan, we should not rely upon the British Government or the 
Hindus, but we should icly upon ow inherent strength and obey the orders of 
(inside-Azam.” 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Karamat Ali, M. l.. a. (Punjab), supporting the 
resolution, declined that, the issue of Pakistan had been before the public for a long 
time now and the Hindu community should realise that Pakistan mean their freedom 
also. He urged the Muslims to be prepared to make any sacrifice for the attainment 
of Pakistan. 

Mr. Abdur Rah Nashtar ( N. W. F. P. ) said the Committee of Action would 
build and increase the inherent strength of the Muslims. 

He added that the days of negotiations and petitioning had gone and the 
Muslims should he prepared to make any sacrifice that might be required for achie¬ 
ving their goal. He warned the Hindus “not to fall into the trap of an all-India 
Federation” which, lie asserted, would only mean the continued subjection of both 
the communities. 

The House passed the resolution unanimously. 

Committee to Prepare Five-Year Programme 

Mr. Z, A. Lari ( U.P. ) moved the following resolution : 

“Whereas, ns the first step towards consolidating the strength of the Muslims 
of Pakistan areas and preparing them for the heavy and onerous responsibilities in¬ 
herent in ths sl.iitos of an independent sovereign State, the All-IndiuMuslim Leaguo 
lias, with the support and co-operation of the Muslims succeided in establishing its 
governments in all the Pakistan Provinces, which has naturally opened up vast 
opportunities to the Assemblies and Cabinets for service to their people in the 
provincial sphere of activities like education, agriculture, irrigation, providing with 
facilities for labour, economic holdings and fair rent for tenantB, etc,, and whereas 
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it is acutely realised that neither the people nor the Provincial Statea, which have 
tor long been deniid opportunities for a fair and natural development due to his¬ 
torical, political and, in some instances, communal considerations, will be able to 
ameliorate their lot to any appreciable degree or effectively {unction as a State 
without a gigantic and co-ordinatid drive in the field of economic leconstruction and 
State industrialisation, this session of the All-India Muslim League hereby autho¬ 
rises the President to appoint a committee with power to prepare a comprehensive 
scheme for five years’ programme for the economic and social uplift. State indust¬ 
rialisation in Pakistan zones, tor the introduction of free primary basic education, 
reform of laud system, stabilisation of rent, security of tenure, improvement in the 
condition of labour and agriculture and control of money-lending. The committee 
shall submit its report as early as possible and an interim report not later than 
June 1944 to the Working Committee for necessary action thereon.” 

Mr. Lari hoped that the Committee to be appointed would go through the 
various questions relating to the uplift of the Muslims and make suitable 
recommendations. 

'Pile lion, Mr. 1'amizudin, Education Minister, Bengal, seconding the resolu¬ 
tion, said that nowhere in the world was the standard of living so low as in India 
and none could bring about a millennium by merely preparing a comprehensive 
plan. The remedy was obvious and unless and until the people were able to remove 
the political subjugation, there could be no economic progress. There was no short 
cut'to the desired millennium and their first duty therefore was to win independence 
and Pakistan simultaneously. 

Continuing, Mr. Tamizuddin said that if the Hindus really wanted to have 
independence for India, they should join hands with the Muslim League. If they 
were not prepared to do so, one could conclude that it was the Hindus who were 
standing in the way of the independence of the country. 

The Bengal Minister then referred to the new world conditions that might 
emerge after the war waa won and the need for a comprehensive economic and 
social plan. It was therefore quite opportune that a committee should at once 
undertake the task of planning ahead and draw up schemes for the future. Secon¬ 
dly, the promotion of literacy was of prime importance in any scheme of improve¬ 
ment. The Minister said : “The essential nceissity is the removal of illiteracy. We 
shall not be able to do much without, funds, 

The essential industries should be run by the State and there should be 
complete industrialisation of the country. We shall not bo able to create conditions 
under which the State can own all the essential industries unless we are able to get 
our independence. Money can come from the same source from which it came in 
Soviet UuBsia.” 

He hopid that the committee that would be appointed would be ablo to draw 
up plans which could be given effect to at least certainly in a free India. 

Mr. Humid Nizamani supported the resolution. He said that the resolution 
sought to make the Muslims self-sutlicicnt, and they would not have to rely for any¬ 
thing On Hindu India. 

Mr. Jinnah himself next commended the resolution, He said that the respon¬ 
sibility of selecting the personnel of the committee was his. His experience of such 
committees in the past, said Mr. Jinnah, bad been that people camo forward merely 
for tbe sake of ] ublicity. After their appointment they hardly did any work. Ho 
would not undertake a committee under such conditions. He asked the members 
of the League to come forward who were prepared to carry out strenuous tasks— 
men confident, capable and fully devoted to the task entrusted to them. The report, 
added Mr. Jinnah, should be submitted to tbe Working Committee within six 
months and members should be prepared to devote their whole time to their work. 
He would chose tbe personnel of tbe Committee from the names received by him. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

"Satyarth Prakash” 

Prof. Malik Inayatullah Khan of Lshore moved next the following resolution : 

‘This session of the All-India Muslim League invites the attention of tbe Central 
Government as well as of the Provincial Government to those chapters of late 
Swami Dayanand’s book “Satyarth Prakash”, which contain objectionable, insulting 
and provocative remarks against the Holy Prophet Muhammad (Peace be on Him) 
and other founders of the religion and emphatically demand that the said Govern¬ 
ments proscribe these chapters and also prosecute the publishers of these chapters 
under the revelant section of the I. P. G. with a view to securing effective 
prevention for the publication of such literBture.” 
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In moving the above resolution. Prof. Malik Iiiayatullah said that, since the 
beginning of Islam, Muslims had never made offensive remarks against any religion. 
It was a pity that at a time when everyone wanted to respect other people’s reli¬ 
gions suBeeptiblitieu, those chapters in “Satyarth Prakash” were allowed to remain 
untouched, Muslims had no objection to those chapters in “Satyarth PrakaRh” which 
defined the religious precepts of the Arya Sarmij. But they could not tolerate any 
further the continuance in the book of chapters 12, 13 and 14, which were condem¬ 
ned by Muslims all over India. 

At this stage, the speaker wished to quote certain passages from the chapters 
in question, whereupon Mr. Jinnah got up and said •. 'These passages are so objec¬ 
tionable that I do not want any publicity to be given to them. - ’ 

Haji AH Akbar Shah, of Hyderabad ( Siml ), seconding the resolution, said he 
was glad that the agitation against, the “Satyarth Prakash” first began in Hydera¬ 
bad (Sind). He insisted that, all copies of the hook should he seized by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Montana Abdul Hamid said that even Mahatma Gandhi had written in Young 
India that, so long as "Satyarth Prakash” was extant, there could be no communal 
unity in India Muslims, he said, were prepared to make any sacrifice to see that 
the objectionable chapters were prosciibcd. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. Ihe House then adjourned to meet 
again on the next morning. 

Third Day—Karachi—26th. December 1943 

Effective Price Control 

The session of the Muslim League terminated this afternoon nfier all Ihe six 
resolutions adopted by the Subjects Committee were passed unanimously without 
a single amendment being moved. The conference dispersed amidst shouts of 
“Jinnah Ziudabsd”, “Pakistan Zindsbad” and “Muslim League Zindabad.” 

The bon. Mr. Hussain Imam moved a resolution demanding immediate, 
comprehensive and effective price control on necessaries of life and to ration 
essential commodities, Mr. IIuHsniik Imam criticised the Government of India for 
not taking effective steps to prevent profiteering, hoarding and to arrange for the 
proper distribution of foodgrains. Inflation was largely responsible for tiro present 
distress and he urged the authorities to take effective steps to rescue poor people 
who had been affected adversely. P.y passing this resolution, he ,-aid, the League 
would he standing by, and fulfilling its duties lo the masses. 

A spirited defence of (lie Bind Ministry’s food policy was put forward by 
Sir Ghularn Hussain Hidayatullafi ; Premier of Bind, who seconded the resolution. 
He particularly resented the charge that the Sind Government were out to win 
their favour at the expense of the vast majority of producers and consumers. He 
said that exactly the opposite was the ease. Our critics seemed lo forget that the 
Sind Government, had ihe courage to turn down the Government of India’s op-n 
invitation to drop price control which wnsTantamonnt to giving a free hand to 
exploit and make money at the expense of the consumer. If the Bind Government 
had done so, then truly they could have been accused of Zumindury domination, 
but actually they hail made sacrifices, such sacrifices (hat they deserved well 
of the country. 

"I am proud of my Ministry”, said Kir Ghulam Hussain, and added that 
when Lord Wavell came to Karachi, he told the Viceroy that if Mr. Amery found 
fault with the Provincial Governments then be, Sir Ghulam Hussain, would have 
to reply to Mr. Amery. 

Explaining how the measures proposed by the Sind Government were intended 
to benefit the cultivators and consumers and not the 400 or so zemindars, Sir 
Ghulam Hussain pointed out that in Sind the landless cultivator got 50 per cent 
of the produce to himself. Therefore, he stood to benefit, from any rise in the 
price of grain but the condition precedent was that crop should not pass out of Ins 
hands. 'That was the crux of tliu situation. The cultivator could not, bold on to 
his crop for long. ' I am telling the cultivators,” said Sir Ghulam Hussain, “do 
not sell before I return from Delhi,” Sir Ghulam Hussain said that the culti¬ 
vators in previous years had suffered greatly due to low prices of produce and now 
when they were asking for a bitle more an outcry was being raised. It was but 
fair that the cultivators should get relief. 

Bengal's Plight 

Sir Nazimuddin, who supported the resolution, Bincereiy thanked the military 
end the whole country for the great help and practical sympathy they had shown 
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to Bengal in her hour of trial. He said tho Muslim League Ministries had always 
worked for the masses and not for the rich. While the Ministries wanted to control 
the price of agricultural produce, the control of tho necessaries of life must go hand 
in hand. The Ministries had been falsely accused of ignoring the interests of the 
masses or of procrastination. Actually speaking, it was the Government of India 
that had so far been the supporters and protectors of vested interests. 

Dealing with tho aman crop in Bengal, bur Nazimuddin said it was essential 
to get hold of the aman crop in order to meet the situation better. But the 
Central Government was advocating a policy which might frustrate the object, of 
getting hold of the amnn crop in Bengal this year. The Bengal Government might 
have gone on with their scheme in tins connection but objections were raised by a 
member of the Government of India only a few days ago. If those objections 
were not quickly withdrawn, there might he great dillicuHy in the procurement 
of the aman crop, bir Nazimuddin warned. 

The Bengal Premier then painted a grave picture of the conditions in rural 
Bengal. Although famine was being overcome the situation from the point of 
view of clothing and health was giving cause for anxiety. In many villages as 
much as 60 per cent of the population hud been strii ken down by malaria which 
was of a most virulent type 'the lack of quinine and paucity of doctors added to 
the complexity of the problem. The Bengal Premier appealsd to doctors in all 
parts of the country to erne forward to serve the people of Bengal. No less than 
350 more doctors were needed. His province would give good salaries and conditions 
of service. Dealing with the financial side of relief Mr Nazimuddin said that the situa¬ 
tion with which Bengal was faced was an exliaordinnry one. Her distress was 
undoubtedly due to war conditions. Tito financial burden of relief should, there¬ 
fore, be borne by tho British Government, and the Government, of India and it 
would be unfair to saddle the Provincial Government with it. There was a trem¬ 
endous task ahead and a colossal amount would be needed for the rehabilitation of 
the stricken districts. 'I'be urgent need now was not food but medicines, clothing 
and blankets. Sir Nazimuddin took the opportunity to issue an emphutical denial of the 
statement issued by Mr. Savarkar that conversions of starving Hindus hud taken 
place. There was not an iota of truth in Mr. Kavarkar’s statement, said Sir Nazimuddin, 
and added that neither Dr. Sht/ama Prosody Mookerjee nor any Hindu Subha 
leader had mentioned such a tiling to him either directly or indirectly. It was 
extraordinary, Sir Nazimuddin conclud, d, that a re. ponsihle lender of a section of 
the Hindus should give currency to such a baseless charge. 

After Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury also supported the resolution it was passed 
unanimously. 

Demand for. fresh elections to Legislatures 

The need for holding fresh elections to the Provincial and Central Legislatures 
was stressed by Qazi Mohammad Isa who moved a resolution on the subject. Mr. 
Isa said Ihut the only reason for the postponement of the elections in India was 
to continue Section 93 rule. War conditions, he said, bad not stood in the way of 
holding elections in Canada, South Africa, Australia and in other parts of the 
Dominions. In any general or by-tlections that might he held in this country, 
Mr. Isa said, the Muslim League was bound to have an overwhelming success. 

Mr. THahya Bakhtayar, Raja Qhuznafar Ali Khan and Mr. Shaik Abdul 
Salam who supported the resolution, asked wiry other parties in the country should 
be penalised for the mistakes of the Congress. They asserted that only a fresh 
election could correctly reflect the opinion of Muslim India which stood solidly 
for Pakistan. 

Tho House also passed a resolution urging on the Allied Powers that tho 
territories recently released from the control of Italy—Oyrenacia, Libya and Tripoli 
— would not be handed back to Italy but would be constituted into independent 
sovereign States. 

On the motion of the hon. Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Nawabzada Liaquat 
Alt Khan and the Raja of Mahmudabad were unanimously elected Honorary 
General Secretary and Treasurer of the All-India Muslim League for the ensuing year. 

In putting the proposition to vote, Mr. M. A. ,/innah described Nawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan as "my right hand.” The Nawabzada had “worked and slaved”' 
day and night and none could possibly have an idea of the great burden he 
shouldered. The Nawabzada, Mr. Jinnah continued,.,commanded the universal 
respect, and confidence of the Muslims. Though a Nawabzada he was a thorough 
proletarian and he hoped other Nawabs in the country would follow htH example. 
Mr. Jinnah paid a tribute to the General Secretary for the services he had rendered 
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to the League during the last seven years ami wished him a long life of service to 
the community. 

Mr. Jinnah's conci.cding speech 

Winding up the proceedings of the session, Mr. Jinnah expressed his satis¬ 
faction at, the magnificent success of the meeting. He paid a tribute to Mr. 
Yusuf Haroon, the General Secretary, and Mr. O . M. Syed, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee respectively, and to the other members and workers of iha 
Committee for their untiring efforts which had made the session a gieat, success. 

Mr. Jinnah e.oidially thanked tin- delegates tor the great success of the session. 
Both in the presidential procession and inside the pandal, he saw Muslims of every 
section, Khojas, Memona, Bhoras, Puthang, in fact, of every class and it showed 
clearly that, Muslims were united. Wliut was it tiiat kept the Muslims united as 
one man arid what was the bedrock and sheet-micher of the community ? asked 
Mr. Jinnah. 

“It is Tslam he said and added : “It is the great book Quran that is the sheet- 
anchor of Muslim India. I am sure that ns we go on and on, there will be more 
and more of oneness—one God, one hook, one prophet, and one nation.” 

Mr. Yusuf Haroon, on behalf of the Reception Committee, thanked the various 
workers and organisations that helped the holding of the session successfully in 
Karachi. 


Fourth Day—Karachi—27th. December 1943 

Committee of Action Appointed 

A CommiPee of Action of hix members was appointed by the President 
of the All-India Muslim League, Mr. Af. A. Jinnah, at Karachi on the ss7lh. 
December UI43 in terms of the main resolution pa6at d at the session just concluded. 

The personnel Of the Committed was as follows : Nawab Ismail Khan 
(Chairman) : Mr. (r. M. Syed, Haji Sattar Essaclc Sait, Nawab Iftakar Hussain 
Khan of Maihdot, Kazi Mohamud Isa, and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan 
(Convener). 

Mr. Jinnah’s announcement to the Working Committee regarding appointment 
of the Committee of Action reads : 

"In pursuance of Resolution No. 1 passed by the All India Muslim League 
Session held at Karachi on December 25. 1943, I appoint a Committee till the 
next Animal Sessions to undertake immediately the work of organising, co-ordinat¬ 
ing and unifying the Provincial League and tiie entire Muslim League organisation 
in consonance with the constitution, rules and programme of the All-India Muslim 
League." 

Mr, Jinnah announced that the following powers have been delegated to the 
Committee as authorised by the League Constitution : To appoint, or institute 8ub- 
OoininittroB for carrying out such duties and functions as may be entrusted to 
them ; to control, direct and regulate all the activities of the various Provincial 
Leagues, strictly in consonance with the aims, objects and rules of the All-india 
Muslim League ; to take disciplinary action against any member of the League who 
violates the decisions of the League or acts in contravention of its aims and 
objects to a right of appeal to the Council of the All-India Muslim League ; to suspend, 
dissolve or disatiliate any Provincial League which fails in its duties, infringes or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the higher bodies and to take di-ciplinary 
action agRiust any office-bearer of a Provincial League who fails in hia duties or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the Working Committee or hinders the 
progress of the League in any manner whatsoever, subject to light of appeal.” 

Parliamentary Board 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met this morning at 
the residence of Mr. Yusuf Haroon appointed a Parliamentary Board of three 
members in pumirance of the suggestion made by Mr. Jinnah in his presidential 
address. 'Lite members of the Committee were : Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan \ 
Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman ; and the hon. Mr. Hossam Imam. 

After Mr. Jinnah. who presided over the meeting, had announced the appoint¬ 
ment. of the Committee of Action, the Working Committee resolved that, in view 
of the appointment of that Committee, it was not necessary to constitute a separate 
All-India Civil Defence Committee as its functions will also be exercised by the 
Committee of Action. 



The All India Ahrar Conference 

Special Session—Lahore—4th. & 5th, December 1943 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

The special session of the All-India Mujlis-i- Ahrar Conference opened at 
Lahore on the 4lh December 1943. 

The conference w« held in a Liu; ‘Shamiiinna’ in the lawns outside Delhi 
Gate. Thousands of Mussulmans were present and among those who participated 
were a large number of dehgates from different parts of the country. Hafiz Ali 
Bahadur Khan , m. l. A. (Bombay) inaugurated the conference, 

While inaugurating the Conference lie said that, the form of Government 
Ordained by Quran, which he described ns Hakumat-Elaliia (the Kingdom of God) 
was the most, suitable form of Government. That. Government would he the most 
democratic form of Government under which jiiBtice woidd be done, both to the 
Muslims as well as to the non-Muslims. 

The chairman of the Reception Committee, Maulana Mohd. Ali, referred to 
certain grievances of the Mussulmans of Kalabag and the alleged maltreatment 
being accorded to them. 

Syed Attaullnh Shah Bukhari presided over the Conference and spoke for 
about 2 hours. He concluded his speech at 3 A. M. 

“What is there of Islam in you ? T>o yon have faith in the holy Quran ? 
Are you prepared to live the life ordained by the holy Quran ?” These were some 
of the questions addressed by Ha~rat Sfaulava Ataullah Shah Bukhari to Mr. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah who claimed to be the “Imam Azam” of the Mussulmans, 
in the course of his last speech at. the special session of the All India Majlis-i- 
Ahrar Conference which concluded here enrly in the morning of 6th. December. 
The final session commenced at about 9-30 p. ro. and concluded at 4 a. m. when the 
President of the Conference, Syed Ataullah Shah Bukhari finished his speech before 
a gathering which he kept spell-hound. 

Syed Attaullah Shah as also Maulana Mazhar Ali Azhar, m, L. A. in the 
course of their lengthy speeches pleaded that the form of Government ordained by 
the holy Quran was the most suitable form of Government. That form was 
described by the two speakers as “Hnknmat, Illahia.” 

The cry of Pakistan was described by both the speakers as a big hoax and 
both of them expressed their opposition to it because they maintained that the 
present leader of that movement did not know his own mind. Without telling the 
geography of the land which one wanted to possess no one could be owner of any 
land. Pakistan was described by the speakers as a vote-catching device. 

Maulana Mazhar Ali said: “The Pakistan demand, which has as its back¬ 
ground the theory of treating a section of the people as hostages can never be 
acceptable.” “Did not Mr. Jinnah say," asked Maulana Mazhar Ali, “that if 
Muslims in the Hindu majority province were maltreated, the Hindus living in the 
Pakistan area would be maltreated similarly ? “'1'his is the type of justice Mr. 

Jinnah offers to others anil then asks them to agree to his proposal of Pakistan.” 

Proceeding Maulana Mazhar Ali said; "Under Hukumat Illahia, the form of 
government ordained by the Quran—no injustice will he done to anyone and all 
including the Non-Muslims will he treated fairly and justly.” 

Maulana Mazhar Ah in the course ot his speech referring to the activities of 
the Communists said that, the slogan of Congress-League settlement, was “a farce 
started by the Communists Party to deceive the people and remain in the public 
eye.” Maulana Mazbarali had no hesitation in saying that the demand for the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi made by the" Communists was neither sincere nor 
genuine. It was “a cloak to cover their sins.” There could possibly be no settle¬ 
ment, between the Congress and the League. If Communists were really anxious 
for a Congress League settlement they should instead of wasting breath in raising 
empty slogans do some constructive work by having a settlement between the 
Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and others who were all free and then take 
that formula for settlement to Mahatma Gandhi for acceptance. He felt sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi would accept, it. 

Maulana, Attaullah Shah Bukhari asserted that the holy Quran had enjoined 
absolute non-iuterferetiee in other religions and had called upon Muslims to respect 
the Prophets and founders of all religions. 
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Appeal was made for the Bengal Belief Fund by Montana Attaullah Shah 
Bukhari and Maulana Mazhar Ali as also by Mr, Jehangir Kabir who thanked the 
Punjab and other provinces for the help rendered to the distressed people of Bengal. 

A resolution was passed strongly protesting against the alleged ill-treatment 
of the Mussalmans of Kalabag by the Nawab of Kalabag. 

The AH India Muslim Majlis Manifesto 

'‘It is to foster the cause of essential unity of India that the Muslim MajltB 
lias come into being on mature deliberation of the Mussalmans. who have in their 
heart of hearts the interest of the Muslim community. They have joined their 
hands under the banner of the Muslim Majlis to declare unequivocally that they 
will ultimately succeed in the cause they have espoused both for the national and 
communal good. It is a mission of community service, it is a cause of national 
regeneration.” 

Thus stated a manifesto issued by the Muslim Majlis at Calcutta on the 
30th. July 1943. explaining the basic and fundamental principle on which it; had been 
established, with Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mohammad Jan, M. I,. 0., Bengal, as 
President. Tito manifesto adds : 

“Thu present all round frustration of our national and economic life jyojuie 
out clearly the Interdependence of the Hindu-Muslirn problems, which have been 
made vexatious and almost insurmountable by the political opportunists in India. 
The attempt to create geographical barrier hus been a gigantic political blunder on 
the part of its propounders. While the whole world is improving upon the most 
advanced ideas of political solidarity, enslaved India is being compelled to commit 
suicide in the name of Pakistan. 

“It is no use suppressing the fact that the majority of the Muslims in India 
have been living a deplorable life of stagnation since the fall of their Empire. 
Their mental degradation is mainly responsible for their backwardness in politics. 
The Muslim loaders have always thought more of themselves and the common 
Muslims have all along been exploited, 't he self-styled lenders made them constant¬ 
ly feel that they had boon deprived of their legitimate rights and privileges by the 
Hindus. But they were never induced to aspire for the freedom of their country, 

“After the Great World War, when the mighty problems relating to the 
desecration of the Holy Islamic places and the TCbilafat’ question stepped into 
the politics of the Muslim India, the selfish and reactionary leaders lust control 
of the Muslim masses for a period. But, this period of mass awakening was not 
allowed to live long. The reactionary leaders slowly and stealthily again caught 
hold of a larger number of Muslims in their grip. 

"Mr. Jinnah’s leadership of the Muslim League is one of the numerous links 
of the reactionary chain of the selfish and-half-styled leaders. He is, indeed, one 
of those leaders who have blocked the way to the goal of freedom and national 
unity. As long rb such leaders are allowed to reign supreme there is no chance 
of any compromise among the two great communities in India, and there is no 
chance of attaining freedom of the country. ThiB reactionary leadership is a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the British Government to resist the aspiration of 
400 million people in their struggle for freedom. We must make an end of 
reactionary leadership to save, our community from its baneful effects. 

“Mr. Jinnah is now and then haughtily insisting that all his demands must 
be accepted verbatim by the Hindus, hut be does not like to explain and clarify the 
issue underlying this absurd and ridiculous demand. Hence the first and most 
important duty of every well-wisher of the Muslims is to disentangle the Muslim 
community from the clutches of reactionary leadership, and to lend (item on the 
straight path of freedom. The community should be trained and disciplined in 
such a way that it may get all its political, economic, social and religious rights 
on the one hand, and on the other it may work jointly with other communities for 
the attainment of the country's freedom. 

"This is the basic and fundamental principle on which has been established 
the ‘Muslim Majlis’. The Muslims are invited to join this organisation in a body 
for the welfare of their community, for the good of their country and for working 
up a glorious future that awaits them. We must not forget that we are destined 
to play an important part in India’s struggle for independence.” 



The Sikh Conferences 

The Anti-Azad Punjab Conference 

Azad Punjab Scheme Condemned 

Thnt the Sikhs of this ilaqa are prepared to sacrifice every thinp; to put an 
end to this nefarious scheme of partiiion of the Punjab was evident from the 
demonstrations held on the occasion of the Anti-Azad Punjab Conference held 
at Panja Sahib on the 10th. August 19t3 under the chairmanship of Batia Kharak 
Singh, veteran Sikh leader, Besides the president-elect, Sm tints Sunt Singh, M. L, A. 
(Central), Amur Singh, Harhnns Smgli. Sextain, Lahh Singh Natar.y, Maher Singh 
Chnkwttl, Durlaoh Singh, Secretary, Progressive Akali Party and several other promi¬ 
nent Sikhs of the ihiqna attended the conference. Bukxhi Rachpitl Singh. Advocate, 
Kawalpindi, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the leaders and 
Sikh public to the historic conference. 

In the course of hi h presidential address Baba Kharak Singh untqnivoeafly 
condemned Lite Azad Punjab scltemo and made a passionate plea for united India 
and equal and honourable partnership for all communities in the administration 
of the motherland. He added that Mr. Jinnali and Master Tara Singh were sailing 

in the same boat as agents of British Imperialism. Ho advocated stronger tits 

between Hindus and .Sikhs, 

A resolution characterising the Azad Punjab scheme as suicidal to the coun¬ 
try, the .Sikh Punth and detrimental to the interests of the entire province 
was unanimously adopted. The resolution further added that in view of this 
scheme no powerful Central Government would be possible. The conference, there¬ 
fore, totally rejected the Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes and added that BikhB 
would make every possible sacrifice to achieve the object of Indian unity. 

This resolution was proposed by Sardar Amur Singh of Bher'i-Panjnb, who 

in the course of his speech proved by facts and figures that the scheme would lead 

the country to ruin. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

The Attock Akali Conference 

The Attock District Akali Conference was held at. Bardsri Gurdwara hall on the 
16th. August 1943, under the chaii man ship ot Surdar Uaram. Singh, Advocate. 
Lahore. Master Tara Singh, Oyani Sher Sivgli. Qyani Kartar Singh. M. L. A., 
Principal (funga Singh and others attended the conference. The President of the 
Conference was taken out in a procession. Bakshi Gurch’aran Singh, Advocate Rawalpindi 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee, delivered his welcome address 
which dwelt on the Sikh history ami the part played by the Gurus. 

Sardar Haram Singh, Advocate in the course of his presidential address 
dwelt at considerable length on the Bikander-Balvev Bingh Pact, Azad Punjab 
(Scheme and Hindu (Sikh relations. 

Principal Ganga Singh who moved the only resolution in favour of Azad 
Punjab scheme in the course of his speech hardly alluded to the merits of the 
scheme, but delivered a tirade against the Hindus in general and the Aryy 
tjamajists in particular and the Hindu press. He aliacked the opponents of the 
scheme vehctneuily a d remained beating about the bush. Ihe resolution ran as 
follows. “Resulted that tbe Azad Punjab scheme sponsored by the Csharomani 
Akali Hal is in the best interests of the community and further calculated to 
advance tin: cause in this part of the Punjab The conference requests the Central 
(Sikh League and the (Sharomaui Akali l>al to take special measures completely to 
safeguard the interests of this ilaqua,” 

The resolution being put to the vote was carried by a majority. Certain section 
of the audience raised their hands against the motion, 

Anotner resolution expressing deep concern on the food situation in the 
country leading to restlessness and demanding the establishment of National 
Government ia the con u try moved by Sardar A jit Singh Suhni, Quetta externee, was 
also carried, 

The Dhundial Sikh Conference 

Master Tara Singh presided over a Sikli Conference held at Dhundial on the 
8rd and 4th. October 1043. In his presidential addresB he emphasised the need of 
Hindu-Sikh uuity. He said 
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“The polities of our country appear to have become completely muddled. The 
only Congress Committee which functions is the N. W. F. Provincial Congress 
Committee. The leaders of this Congress Committee are reported in the press to 
have openly advocated Pakistan during their recent election campaign. Rai Bahadur 
Meher Chand K'lanna, while retaining his title has become Secretary of the Congress 
Party by securing direct, commission, though lie has never before been a four anna 
member even. The Hindu press never said a word agarnst Rai Bahadur Meher 
Onand for betraying the Hindu Maha Sabha, or against the > ongress Committee 
tor .betraying ttieUongress principle. The Rai Bahadur haB become a super-natio¬ 
nalist though ho is still a Rai Bahadur. The Frontier Congress leaders remained 
torch-bearers of nationalism though they do not believe in one nation (for they want 
Pakistan). My little brain is incapable of comprehending this resourcefulness. 

Look at the false calumnious and mischievous propaganda carried on by the 
Hindu press regarding Bikli attitude towards the uro of beef. It is true that a 
Sikh’s letter was published in a paper in which it was said that all sorts of meat 
is the same, but the writer was of opinion that all sorts of meat was prohibited in 
the Sikh religion. Still in my opinion the writing was objectionable, 1 had gone 
to my village to take rest for a while. So I did not come to know of su^h a 
publication for some days. But as soon as 1 had opportunity to read the paper, 
I forcefully condemned the paper to which it was published. But the controversy 
continues and these mischievous papers impute to me the opinion I repeatedly 
condemned. 

In the Punjab the Sikhs are the only people who actively protect the cow. 
There have been tints and murders. The Sikhs alone fought for protection of cow 
and the Siromani Akali Dal wbb the only organisation which rendered help in the 
resulting cases. 'Die Hindus never rendered active assistance. 

1 am just coming from Mnkiasav near which a cow was slaughtered by 
Muslims iti (heir village. The news reached Muktsnr and the Akalis there at. once 
raided the village. The culprits had fled away ; so there was no riot. But the 
proof of cow killing was taken possession of, and made over to the police, ihen and 
there by the Akalis. Predominant population of Muktasav is Hindu, hut the 
Hindus never joined the raid though they had every sympathy with the Sikhs 
Look at this homsiy of these Hindu papers; while publishing the news they 
suppressed the part played by the Akalis. For it was giving direct lie to their 
false propaganda. 

It is true that 8. Baldevsingh’s ministership cannot protect us from all tho 
zulum of the Muslim members, influential persons and officials whose heads have 
been turned by this intoxicating power. Repeal of Communal Award and establish¬ 
ment of a Government in which no single community may dominate is the only 
remedy for all the present evils. If 8, Baldev Singh's ministership alone could 
protect os, we would not be justified to ask for any other protection. The experience 
of 8. Baldev Sing Vs ministership lias ail the more convinced us that there can be 
no effective protec'.ion for us as long as the present constitution operates. S Baldev 
Singh’s ministership combined with the war situation lias given us the best protec¬ 
tion which was possible under the present form of Government. But this best 
protection is no substantial protection. Hence I demand Azud Punjab. 1 do not 
understand the gentlemen who are crying hoarse against the present constitution 
and plead their helplessness in serving their community under tho present circums¬ 
tances and yet oppose the only proposal which can protect us from the domination 
of a single community. 

Lei me state clearly that if Pakistan is established the Sikh community is 
loBt, for ever. The Hindus also may lose, but they have some seven provinces in 
which they can rure if Punjab is gone everything is gone. No consideration chh 
make ns agree to Pakistan. The English may be strong enough to force Pakistan 
upon us, but we can in no case he willing to submit to Pakistan. 



The Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Chakwal—15th. September 1943 

Presidential Address 

“Freedom without solidarity of united India in Akhand Hindustan hag no 
significance or value. No unit can be powerful enough to maintain her freedom 
in ease vivisection of India ia agreed upon. 1 am yearning for the day when 
United India attains Self-government with Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and other 
communities ns equal and responsible partner and when no community will 
he allowed to dominate over the other. When diverse clans inhabiting America, 
England and Russia, belonging to various religions and having different cultures 
can constitute one nation, there was no earthly reason to deprive India of her 
light to function as one single entity. I have throughout been a champion of 
complete independence for India and have placed this goal before me throughout 
my life. 1 am now, even in my old age, prepared to sacrifice everything for the 
aehfevemerit of my life’s mission.” Thus observed Baba Kharak Singh , the veteran 
Sikh Leader in the course of his presidential address delivered at the Akhand 
Hindustan Conference wiiieh commenced its sitting at Chakwal on the lfitli. 
September 1943 in a specially decorated pandal in the presence of a huge 
gathering of Sikhs and Hindus drawn from the remotest corners of the North- 
Western Punjab. 

Referring to the Azad Punjab Scheme, the Baba pointed out that it could 
not successfully solve the communal tangle in the country, and was of the opinion 
that it would further widen the gulf between the various communities to a pitch 
that it would never be bridged. He characterised the scheme as anti national and 
impracticable, likely to disintegrate the united forces of the parties. Condemning 
the scheme uinquivoeally, the speaker termed it as another name for Pakistan and 
advocated its whole-sale rejection. 

Continuing his address, the President pressed for a national Government at 
the Centre and in the provinces and demanded the release of all political prisoners. 
He personally appealed to the Sikhs never to disassociate themselves from any 
movement started for the emancipation of the motherland on national lines and 
to offer whole-hearted co-operation to progressive and nationalist forces in 
the country. Concluding the Baba referred to the alleged mismanagement of 
Gurdwara funds by the party in power and exhorted all those present to 
concentrate their entire energies on freeing the Gurdwaras from the clutches of 
the present Akali caucus. He appealed for liberal donations towards the Bengal 
Relief fund. 

Reception Committee Chairman's Address 

In the course ot his welcome address, Sardar Harbans Singh, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, surveyed at considerable length the present political 
situation in the country with special reference to Sikh politics in the Punjab. 
The Sikh community, the speaker said, bad always stood for the unity of India 
and could never allow vivisection of their motherland. He detailed various argu¬ 
ments against the adoption of the Azad Punjab Scheme, which in his opinion, 
would reduce the Sikhs in this ilaqa to a position of serfs and would prove a 
brake for the attainment of complete independence of the country. 

Proceeding, the Chairman vehemently criticised the present Akali leadership, 
which, he opined, had degenerated to a sorrowful pitch. Criticising the Sikander- 
Baldev Singh Pact, the Kardar added that it was a dead letter as far as the 
Unionist Party was concerned. He also bitterly condemned the action Of the 
Akali Party in co-operating with the Muslim League Government in the Frontier 
Province, He also vehemently condemned the attitude of the Akali Party regarding 
the use of beef, which he said, they had brought on a level with Jhatka. 

Prominent amongst those who attended the conference were S. B. Ujjal 
Singh , M, L. A., S. Ultam Singh Duggal, M L. A., S. Amur Singh Jhabal, 
S. Amar Singh of ‘bher-i-Punjab, S. Labh Singh Narang , Baba Madan Singh 
Ghaga, S. Ranjodh Singh, Bakhshi Rachpal Singh, Lula Shiv Ram Seivak and 
Bhagat Nand Kishore, Municipal Commissioner, 

Azad Punjab Scheme Condemned 

Half a dozen resolutions were unanimously adopted at the second open sitting 
of the Akhand Hindustan Conference held on the next day at Dera Baba Kahan Singh 
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under the chairmanship of Baba Kharak Singh when a huge gathering was present. 
Sardar Amar Singh of the “Sher-i-Punjnb” moved the main resolution of the 
conference, which ran thus : “The vivisection of India in the opinion of this 
conference is mist detrimental and undesirable from all points of view and will 
plunge various States under a new scheme of permanent warfare among themselves, 
making the states absolutely incapable of maintaining their independence after 
the partition. 

"This conference reiterates its eomplele faith in the unity of India Akhand 
Hindustan and adds that the Azad 1'nnjab scheme, which is similar to the Pakistan 
scheme, is detrimental to the heat interests of the country, community, the nation 
and the Panth alike. The conference demands its whol sale rejection.” 

Moving the resolution, Sardar Amar Singh quoted facts and figures regarding 
the population and revenues in the various districts of the Punjab, to support hie 
contention that the Azad Punjab scheme was injurious to the entire Sikh community 
in the Punjab. 

Sardar Amar Singh Jhabal, a prominent Congressite Sikh leader, seconded 
the resolution and, in a forceful speech, exposed the tactics of the present 
Akali leadership. . 

Sardar Uttam Singh Diiggal. M.L.A., while supporting the resolution, severely 
condemned the Sikandnr-Buldev Singh pact and revealed that Sardar Balder Singh 
had told a deputation which waited upon him under his (the speaker’s) leadership 
at Rawalpindi regarding the then impending appointment of the Director of Agriculture 
that he was helpless in the matter as the Governor of the Punjab wanted to 
appoint a junior Muslim to the post. 

The speaker added that the Sikh Minister was incapable of safeguarding the 
Sikh interests and was a more figure-head. 

Replying to the question as to what he (the speaker) had done for his 
constituency in the Assembly and what ho proposed to do to better the condition 
of bis electorates, Sardar Uttam Singh admitted that, placed as they were they 
could da nothing lor their voters, ns tbo plight of non-agriculturist representatives 
in the Assembly was simply deplorable. The best brains in India, including 
Mahatma Oan iht and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, would not fare better if they had been 
placed in similar circumstances. 

He further questioned Akali leaders as to what right they had to thrust a 
scheme which threatened the very existence of the people in this ilaqa—and without 
their consent or consultation. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Sardar Labh Singli “Fakhar" proposed and S. Lahh Singh Narang seconded 
tlie other resolution, demanding of Sardar Ifaldev Singh to quit the Cabinet as 
lie had failed to safeguard Bikh interests and the tcrmH of the pact had not 
Ixen fulfilled. 

The other resolutions demanded the immediate release of nil political prisoners 
without further delay and pressed 1 for the establishment, of National Government, 
at the Centre and u the provinces and appealed to the Sikhs alt over the province 
to help Bengal sufferers to their utmost capacity. The last resolution opposed the 
amendments proponed in the Hardware Act and warned the Government and Sikh 
membeis in the Assembly not to support the bill. Lain Shiv Bam ’‘Sewak”, in the 
course of a forceful speech, brought home to the vast, audience the effects of the 
Azad Punjab scheme on the people of this locality (Jhelum district) for whom it 
was a question of life and death. 

The A. I. Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

“To-day when the Congress is shut behind the prison-bars and its leaders 
subjected to the ordeal of intense sufferings it amounts to an act of cowardice of 
the worst, type to indulge in a campaign of vilification against them and it is only 
such people as have no sense of moral decency about them who can do this kind of 
tiling,” observed Sardar Kharak Singh in the course of his presidential address at 
the All-India Akhand Hindustan Conference held at Adamke in his home district 
of Sialkot under the auspices of Central Aka.li Dal on the 27th. November 1943, 

Referring to the Peshawar speech of Master Tara Singh and the communal 
policy attributed to the Congress High Command, lie said that he himself had hud 
occasions to criticise and differ strongly from the Congress and, if in the future the 
Congress ignored the legitimate claims of the Sikhs, he would not hesitate to fight 
it, tooth aud nail but, at a time Ilka the present, when no such thing was under 
consideration and the Congress was passing through a great ordeal for the common 
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object of obtaining independence for India, one Bhould not stab it in the back but 
sympathise with it and support it, 

Sardar Kharuk Singh began by characterising the present time at the moat 
critical period in the history of the world and said that the situation waB becoming 
more complicated everyday. He found it difficult to say anything with certainty 
about the future of the world, but. he wished that out of the ruins of the present 
war some such world order might, he born, in which all nations, big and small, 
would enjoy independence and had equal opportunities of progress, lie thought 
that, it could be possible only under some democratic system and for that reason he 
wished victory for democratic principles but. he warned the British Government that, 
if they thought they could deny India her birthright of freedom and still have 
peace, they were grossly mistaken, because, even if they won the war, there could 
be no peace till India hud been granted a free status in the comity of nations. 

Sardar Kharuk Singh referred to the famine condition in Bengal and the dis¬ 
mal failure of the Government machinery in preventing such a man-made calamity, 

Referring to Pakistan and Azud Punjab schemes, the speaker regretted that, 
while other nations of the world had taken a lesson from the present war and 
favttiirid federation of nations, the short-sighted self-centred leadership in India was 
carrying on a half-splitting campaign for the vivisection of India, which for the 
last so many centuries was considered as one united whole, both culturally and 
politically. 

The Punjab & Frontier Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Apropos the news item published in a Sikh daily that the Sharomani AkaH 
Dal can he hound only by a decision of the Sikhs alone regarding the Az.id Punjab 
Scheme and that the proposed Akhand Hindustan Conference being held at Rawal¬ 
pindi will be attended by Sanutanists and Aiya Samujists, the General Secretary 
of the Reception Committee, the Punjab and Frontier Akhand Hindustan Confer¬ 
ence, sent telegraphic intimation to the Sharomani Akuli Dal that only Sikhs 
will be allowed to vote on this resolution on the Azad Punjab scheme and asking 
the Akali leaders to attend the Conference and decide this issue ouce for all. 

Iti this connection, Sardar Kartar Singh Duggal, President, Singh Sabha, 
Rawalpindi issued the following statement to the press, reviewing the details in 
a chronological order of the position taken up by leaders of the Akali Party 
regarding the Azad Punjab Scheme. ‘‘In November, 1942, on the occasion of the 
birthday anniversary of Guru Rank Dec, Sardar Mela Singh, Akali leader of 
Rawalpindi, condemned the Scheme and the Akali leaders both. At a representative 
meeting of Sikhs of 'Pindi, Jhelum, Attoek district and the Frontier Province, 
held at Guru Singh Sabha Rawalpindi demand was made from Akali leaders to 
visit Rawalpindi and address Diwan and satisfy tho Sikhs of this ilsqa. On January 
2d, 1941, another meeting of Akali leaders was held at Gujar Kkan, Bakhshi 
Gurcharan Singh, Advocate of Rawalpindi, Sardar Kishen Singh Ataq, President, 
Singh Sabha, Gujar Khan, and others e.ondemmd the Akali leaders and the Azad 
Punjab Scheme, In view of the strong opposition to the Scheme from the Sikhs 
of this Ilaqa, Akali leaders could not come to Rawalpindi till August 14 when a 
conference was held at Punja Sahib, 

•‘In accordance with tho decision arrived at between both parties at Punja 
Sahib, the Young Men’s Khalsa Association, Rawalpindi Cantonment requested both 
wings to come to Rawalpindi and organise a joint conference and decide this issue. 
Sardar Arriar Singh agreed to come but Akali leaders never agreed to a joint con¬ 
ference. Similar things happened at Chakwal ad Daultala, when invitations were 
issued to Akali leaders to attend the conferences. Principal Ganga Singh was 
detrained at Sukho while Master Tara Singh and Gyani Kartar Singh' could 
not go beyond Gujar Khan.” 

President-elect Arrives 

Baba Kharak Singh, President-elect of the Punjab and the Frontier Akhand 
Hindustan Conference who arrived at Rawalpindi on the 4th, December 1943, vvas 
accompanied by Sardar Kirpal Singh Majithia, Sardar Amur Singh of the “Sher-i- 
Pnnjab”, Sardar Madan Singh Gaga, Prof. Ram Singh, Sardar Labh Singh and 
several other Sikh leaders of Malwa, was accorded an enthusiastic reception at the 
railway station on their arrival. 

'that the Azad Punjab Scheme, sponsored by the Sharomani Akali Dal, and 
the present attitude of the Akali leaders : towards the nationalist forces was 
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responsible for bringing together all the heterngenouB elements in tho political life 
of the country was evident from the big gathering that assembled in the 
evening in the special pandal of Gurdwara Akagarh, where the Conference opened 
its session. 

A rousing reception was accorded to Baba Kharak Singh, President-elect 
of the Conference on iiis entering the Pandal along with prominent leaders. The 
Frontier leader. Rat Bahadur Mohar Chand Khanna , Khan AH Oul Khan, 
President F. P. O. C., Arbab Abdur llnhman, M. L. A., Sardar laker Singh, 
M, L. A,, Barrister of Mardan, and Snrlar Milap Singh Azad, were tho reci¬ 
pients of a tremendous ovation On their arrival at the Pandal. Prominent among 
these who attended the Conference were : Sardar Saul Singh M, L. A. (Central), S. 
Kirpal Singh Majithia, S. Amur Singh, of the “dher-i-Punjab, Tikka Sant Singh 
Belli, S. Labh Singh Fakhav, S. Lnhh Singh Nurang, Resident Secretary of the 
Central Akali Dal, Sardar Uttam Singh Dutjgal, AT. L. A. Prof. Ram Singh, Qyani 
Bac.chittar Singh, President, Khaim Malwa JJarbar Ludhiana, S. Sewn Singh 
Ohungerana, hula Kundan Lai Lamba of Lyallptir, Sardar Bahadur Brant 
Singh, Principal Ram Ditta Mai, Sardar Mehar Singh Chakwaii, Bhagat Nand 
Kiehore, Municipal Commissioner, Chakwal, besides a large number of prominent 
leaders of this Ilaqa. • 

Mr. Duggal’s Address 

“We havo gathered here at a very critical time in human history when the 
destiny of mankind is at the cross-roads and a gigantic world war is being waged 
in all its ruth less ness, while in Lidia our political future is at stake. One thing 
however, is writ large in the face of events and it is that no power can withhold 
our independence It is now up to us to make up our minds what sort of indepen¬ 
dence do we desire, whether it, is tho independence for the entire geographical 
unit which we call Ltd a, or, tor the country broken into pieces like Pakistan or 
Assad Punjab. I im sure you stand for the independence of a United India and 
refuse to lie taken in by cheap sentimental slogans invented by interested parties 
to cut at the very root of our power, our greatness and our oneness. We have 
heavily suffered to achieve this unity and no price would be great to preserve it 
in future.” With these words Sardar Uttam Singh Dnggal , M. L, a., Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. 

Addressing the Sikh members of the audience, Sardar Uttam Singh DuggRl 
said that the Sikl s had always been in the vanguard of India’s light for freedom 
and unity, adding that some misguided self-seekers for their own desire to follow 
the Pskistanists had invented the formula “Azad Punjab.” Analysing the position 
of Sikhs in the so-called “Azab Punjab,” the Chairman q no ted facts and figures 
to prove that the Sikhs would be the losers if the Scheme was translated into 
action, and they would he guilty of setting a precedent of breaking up their mother 
country into vations communal zones always at war with one another. It was 
un-Sikh-like to throw the area, the speaker added, where Sikh Culture hade made 
tremendous strides and which had given them most men of learning and wisdom 
at the mercy of a mediaeval religious State. He apprehended that the division of 
Jats and non-Jats would be perpetrated and then Jala would he broken into vari¬ 
ous pieces and complained that men who were staunch nationalists the other day 
had fallen in lino with Jinnahitcs and men who had made common cause with the 
Hindus some time ago had turned their bitterest enemies. 

President's Address 

"India is one whole. The same blood runs in the veins of Hindus, Muslima 
and Sikhs. all inhabitants of our motherland. They may profess different faiths, 
but they have been for times immemorial characterised as one nation. If people 
of diverse religions, different cultures and various nationalities inhabiting Great 
Britain, America and Russia can be styled as one nation, what is there on earth 
to debar Indians from becoming an Indian Nation. Whenever the question of 
India’s freedom is brought to the fore-front and it appears that bonds of slavery 
are going to he uiilosened some forces are brought into being by our rulers to 
serve as a brake on our progress and place handicaps in the war of the country’s 
salvation. We are determined to achieve independence and no power, howsoever 
Btrong, can withhold that from us new. 1 fought my whole life for this ideal 
and will die in harness after seeing a united ami independent India.” Thus 
observed Baba Kharak Singh, President of the Conference in the course of his 
stirring presidential address, which was read by Sardar Labh Singh Fakhar. 

Proceeding, hit challenged British statesmen to name any other country where 
separate electorates were in force and where political rights were distributed on 
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the basis of religious beliefs. Tbis the veteran leader characterised as the sole 
cause of the country’s ills and added that as long as the foreign power wrb domi¬ 
nating their country, unity could not be achieved, The venerable Baba pointed 
that Pakistan had its birth in England 

Unequivocally condemning the Aznd Punjab Bcheme, the President styled it as 
anti-national and most detrimental to the interests of the Panth and the country. 
The present anti-Congress attitude of the Akali Parly, the Sardar observed, was 
most unfair on the part of those who had been part and parcel of the Congress 
machinery and that it was a stab in the back when the Congress leaders were 
behind the bars, adding that the Congress was the fountain-head from which the 
present Akali leaders had drawn inspiration and strength. 

He appealed to Sikhs to work in collaboration with the Congress, adding 
that he would fight the community’s lights when the time came. 

Criticising the proposed Gnrdwara Amendment Bill, the President sounded a 
note of warning to the Unionist Ministry, asking them not to meddle in the 
religious affairs of the Sikhs by enacting this measure and exhorted tiie Sikhs to 
rise to the occasion, deposing those self-seekers who in the garb of their leaders, 
were stabbing them in the back at a critical juncture in the history of the world. 

• Khah Alt Oul Khan, President, F. P. C. C., in course of an elevating address, 
brought home to the vast audience that the Congress wab the only national orga¬ 
nisation in the country working on the right lines, fighting for the emancination 
of their motherland, adding that it was still a living force in the Frontier Province 
which fact had been truly demonstrated in their recent tour of the province despite 
the assertions of Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, the Frontier Premier. The Speaker 
condemned Master Tara Singh for attacking Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who was 
not free to reply to baseless allegations. 

The Khan further added that their only struggle was against Churchill, 
Amery and Waved and not against Mr. Tara Singh and Mr. Jinnah. In the 
Frontier, the Khan continued, unlike the Punjab, they had only one leader and as 
true soldiers, they were following the line chalked out by Khan Abdul Gaffar Kban. 

Ridiculing the position of Master Tsra Singh ami the Akali leaders, the 
Frontier Congress President stated that on the one band they stood in opposition 
to Pakistan and on the other hand, they had joined the present Frontier Ministry, 
which was constituted with the avowed object of establishing Pakistan. 

Sardar Kirpal Singh Majithia, in the course of his speech, laid great stress 
on the educational needs of the community and eulogized the services rendered to 
the community by the Chief Khsisa Uiwaii and the late Sir Sunder Singh Majithia 
in the domain of education, adding that independence could not be achieved 
without education. 

Resolutions 

The spacious pandal at the Akalgarh Gurdwara was packed to capacity when 
the second open sitting of the Conference commenced on the 5th December 1943 
under the presidentship of Baba Kharak Singh. Several delegates from 
the Frontier, including prominent Congresa leaders, namely, Khan Ali Gul Kban, 
Arbab Abdul Rehman, Rai Bahadur Mehr Cliaud Khanna, Sardar Jsher Singh, 8. 
Milap Singh Azad and Mr. Shiv Kumar attended the session. Prominent Hindu 
leaders of the town, representing various organisations, were also present. The con¬ 
ference continued with a break of hardly an hour at 4 p. m. 

Sardar Amar Singh , of the “Sher i-Punjnb,” in the course of a forceful 
speech, supported by facts and figures, moved the first resolution of the conference, 
which ran thus, 

“This historic session of the Akhand Hindustan Conference unequivocally 
condemns the Azad Punjab scheme and reiterates that the people of the Rawal¬ 
pindi Division in particular have their implicit faith in the solidarity of India as 
one organised whole. The Sikh Panth would never be a party to any scheme that 
aims at the vivisection of India and attempts to do away with the unity and 
solidarity of the country as a whole, and would be prepared to undergo all sacri¬ 
fices to achieve this object. The conference, therefore, rejects this nefarious scheme 
altogether.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sardar Mul Singh Domeli and was supported 
by Lain Shiv Ram Sewak, who, in the course of a three hour speech, subjected 
the scheme to a trenchant criticism and challenged the Akali leaders to contest the 
first elections of the 8. G. P. C. on this very issue and abide by the vote and 
decisiou of the newly constituted Prabapdbak Committee’s view and thus put an 
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end to this controversy once for all. Ho answered several questions put to him by 
the public. 

“I am prepared to do my outmo t and offer any sacrifice necessary for the 
establishment of Pakistan and the Azad Punjab in Northern India provided Mr. 
Jinnah and Mr. Tara Singh secure a declaration from Mr. Churchill, Mr. Amery 
and Lord Wavell that freedom would be granted to India immediately,” said Rai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, m. l. i„ while supporting the resolution against 
the Azad Punjab scheme. 

“If I am assured that India could attain her freedom by the establishment of 
Pakistan or the Azad Punjab, I will not stand in its way. If a declaration is 
made that the British will quit India i the Congress agrees to Pakistan or the Azad 
Punjab scheme, I can assure Muslim ! 'aders that this will be done forthwith,” 

R. B. Mehr Chand Khanna, addt 1: “I reiterate that the British 1 will not 
leave India and will never grant indep ndence to our motherland. This is only a 
stunt created by British diplomats to hoodwink America and other nations in the 
world. Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khaana stated that this visit to America was an 
eye-opener for him and it was there th.it he learnt the real significance of yie 
Pakistan movement from the British p. inv of view. 

The Frontier leader further detail) d the circumstances leading to the establish¬ 
ment of the Muslim League Ministry it. his province and once again challenged 
the Government to allow the Coni, teas members of the Frontier Assembly to 
attend the session even in handout's and fetters under police escort for a single 
sitting and see the result. 

Alluding to the subject of th Sikh by-election in the Frontier Province, 
R. B. Mehr Chand Khanna retorted thu ii was a while lie on the part of Master 
Tara Singh and other Akalt leadera who stated that the Hindus wanted the 

Ministry in the province and addo that all the nine Hindu members of the 

Frontier Assembly were with the Congress Party. 

Proceeding limber, Mr. Khanna added: ‘‘Any Hindu who contemplates the 
establishment of the Hindu Raj in the country ai d any Muslim who wishes the 
creation of the Muslim Raj or Pakistan in India and any Sikh who dreams of the 
Sikh Raj are all enemies of their motherland. India is sure to have one rule—and 

that of Indians jointly. There will be one slogan throughout the- length and 

breadth of the country: the slogans wilt be .“Independent India arid Free India.” 

An old friend of the British, who had been relying on their promises during 
the last two decades, Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand advised them to remain in India 
as friends and leave India as friends am: make no attempt to strengthen the bond 
of slavery. He brought it home to them that India was hound to attain freedom, 
be it to-morrow or day after. No power in the Ui iverse, he Baid, could withhold 
what was India's due. Concluding his address, the frontier leader exhorted all 
those present to discard all controvi sics and join their hands in bringing 
freedom to the country as early as possible, 

Sardar Sant Singh, m.l.a. (Cent) all, moved the second resolution, urging 
the establishment of National Government at the Centre and the release of all 
political prisoners. The resolution ran th is : “This conference records its considered 
opinion that the establishment of National Government at the Centre is an 
immediate and vital necessity both for the people oi India and the British Govern¬ 
ment. With a view to establish Nation d Government, expressing the will of the 
people, it is essential that all political pi goners should be immediately released and 
leaders of all political parties should be ii vited to establish the same.” 

In the course of an elaborate speech, characteristic of the parliamentarian and 
his experience, Sardar Sant Singh made o.it a fitting caBe for the establishment of 
National Government and advanced cogent reasons to assert that the establishment 
of National Government at the Centre t as primarily in the best interests of the 
British Government itself. Quoting extracts from the proceedings of Parliament 
and the Central Assembly, the Sardar proved that Only the Indian National 
Congress could deliver the goods as it mpieaenled the will of the people. °“’'dar 
Sant Singh pointed out that there would he no necessity of Pakistan on 
Punjab once the National Government was established in the qpaatvy. Con¬ 
cluding, the speaker asked the vast audiem e present to give a wide berth to self- 
seekers who were out to put a brake in the advancement of the country’s march 
towards the goal of India’s emancipation and warned communal 'de-hards of the 
consequences of the campaigns started to grind their cwn axe. . 

The resolution was seconded by Mr Satyarathi and carr le d unanimously, 
while only one man in the vast audience voted against it, 
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The last resolution exhorted the Sikhs to do their utmost in affording relief 
to Bengal Huffcrers. The resolution >vas moved, in a touching speech, by Prof. Balbiv 
Singh from Lahore. Sant Tehl Singh of Allah, District Gnjral, a prominent Bikb 
theologian, in seconding the resolution, enjoined on the Sikhs, according to the 
scriptures, to pool their entire resources and help the needy and distressed. 


The National Liberal Federation of India 

24th. Session—Bombay—29th December 1943 

Sir Cowasjoe Jehangir’s Welcome Address 

The Twenty-fourth Session of the National Libera! Federation of India was 
held at Bombay on the 29tli. December 1D43 under the Presidentship of Sir 

Maharaj Singh. 

Sir Oowasjee Jehanyir, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, pleaded that an unequivocal assurance be given to the British 
public that “all classes, creeds and shades of political thought in India were be¬ 
hind this war” as a means of ending the deadlock. He observed : “The fact 
remains that India has been assured that the Cripps proposals still hold the field— 
which can only mean that Dominion Status is promised lo India on the con¬ 
clusion of the War. After all, it is not any particular British statesman, or a 
group of statesmen, who will decide India's future. It is the British man and 
woman in the street who has vote, that will have the finul say. Will he be in¬ 
fluenced by an obstructive attitude to India’s war effort, or will he be influenced 
by unanimous and whole-hearted support to the War? Undoubtedly the latter. 
The men who will obtain Self-Government for India will not be those who are 
constantly speaking and writing in these troubled and difficult times, of India's 
righto and India’s wrongs; but it will bo those men who are lighting India’s 
cause on battle fields ull over the world. It will be those men and women who are 

unstintingly helping the war effort of India, ft is the work of these that will 

influence the man and woman who really has the greatest power in England, It 
is the man and woman in the street who has tho power to displace a powerful 
Cabinet Minister within the space of a couple of days. This lias been known 
to have happened on more than one occasion in the past. If we are to be far¬ 
sighted in the interests of our mother country, we have to see that both in 
England and amongst the Allied nations, our case is not jeopardised by the un¬ 
wise actions of some who do not realise the harm they ore doing to their own 

country. It is far better to speak out and face unpopularity than to bandage 

our eyes, plug our ears and drug our conscience. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. In my humble opinion, it is not a question of withdrawing any particular 
resolution that may have been passed by any political party. It is much more 
important to give uniquivneal assurances to the British public and to the peo¬ 
ples of the Allied powers that nil classes, nil creeds, and all shades of political 
thought in India are behind this war; that, not only will they not impede the 
war effort in any way in the future, but on the other band, they are prepared 
unconditionally to help, Liy word and deed, every effort, that India can contribute 
towards a final and victorious conclusion of this terrible War. If such assurances 
could be forthcoming. 1 personally believe that not only India will gain self 
Government after the War, we may be enabled to play a most material and im¬ 
portant part in the administration of our own country. 

No Indian can possibly desire to see any of his countrymen behind prison 
bars for their political convictions! specially such as have pasRed their lives in 
the service of their country. But Let tis face facts. Congressmen cannot deny 
that from the beginning of August of last year disorders and mob rule prevailed 
in most parts of India, and that atttmpts at sabotage still continue in some areas. 
It is said that the Congress and its leaders had not encouraged or engineered 
these acts of violence. Assuming this lo be so the Congress leadtrs cannot be 
absolved from responsibility for what occurred because as sensifile men they should 
have realised, from paBt experience, that a mass civil disobedience movement would 
inevitably result in mass violence. 'Jhe Allied nations are surely not going to 
run the slightest risk of such a state of affairs prevailing again. Such risks can 
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be, to » great extent, removed by Bitch assurances as I have explained. Mr. Oandhi, 
if bn phone, could give such an undertaking on behalf of the Congress, for he 
has been appointed the lender of the movement in these words : “Such r struggle 
roust inevitably he under the leadership of (iandhiji and the Committee request 
hint to take the lead and guide the nation in the atepa to be taken.” These powers, 
given to Mr. Gandhi by a resolution of the All-India Congress Committee, surely 
include doing what be considers best in the interests of the country. 

It may not bo possible immediately for the Indian National Congress and 
the Muslim Dengue to come to an understanding on the future Constitution of 
Iiidiu, or even on the Cripps proposals, but thesu two political parties can cer¬ 
tainly come on the same platform to urge the people of our country to support 
the war efforts of India hy word and deed This may lie a starting point for agree-, 
meot on political issues such as may become advisable for the duration of the War. 
Buch a change of policy is bound to have a most beneficial effect on all the 
peoples of lie Allied Towers and would certainly entitle the representatives of 
India to a dace on the Trace Conference which must follow a victorious con¬ 
clusion to the War. India, it its leaders have fully helped towards winning the 
war, would have an effective voice tit the Peace Conferences ; blit not if they 
have acted in a manner which lias weakened uud thwarted, however uninten¬ 
tionally, tile war effort. 

There is a persistent and consistent demand from all shades of political 
thought thel this so called deadlock should be solved, and 1 am sure that all 
Liberals me as anxious as Congressmen, at present out of prison, and all other 
political parties who have voiced the same opinion. If we aro anxious to help, 
first and foremost we must face realities, Wo must remember that the British 
public and the peoples of the Allied Powers cannot forget what has happened in 
India since August of last year. Those who have suggestions to make for the 
solution of this problem must, keep this aspect of the case before them. Any 
tendency tc ignore these realities will only make the task fruitless. Therefore the 
suggestions must be such ns aro likely to have immediate results. Looking at it 
from every point of view, 1 cannot but come to the conclusion that lire suggestions 
I have been bold enough to make are the only ones that will clear the air and will 
enable our public men to consider and discuss, in a calmer ami clearer atmosphere, 
the next steps they would be prepared to take to solve India's constitutional 
problems. 

The Preside utlal Address 

Sir Mahcuaj Singh, in bis Presidential AddreBS, referred to the Congress 
policy since HMD, and said that Borne of our present day evils are due to the 
defection ol the Congress Ministries in iy39, He also referred to “the mistake made 
by the Congress in refusing to form coalition ministries” and characterised the 
Congress resolution of August 1942 as “a great blunder.” lie added : But if the 
Congress a"e to bo blamed for sins of omission and commission the Government 
of India and the British Government are also open to legitimate criticism, instead 
of declaring n complete change of policy at the commencement of the war by filling 
the Gnuroor-Geiieral’s Executive Council with representative Indians, they were 
content with suggesting advisory committees forgetting that no self-respecting Indian 
looked or call look upon these as substitutes for the possession of executive power. 
Further, no lopiesentiitive Conference of Indian leaders was summoned by the 
then Viceroy either in 1939 or at any time subsequently to discuss not only the 
political situation buttle institution of measures lor the protection of India and 
for ascertaining the best method of helping the Allied cause. Most thinking people 
realised on the outbreak ol war that it would be long and bitter and not a few 
anticipated the entry of the .Japanese sooner or later on the side of Get many. If 
Sir Staffo r d Cripps had come to India with his proposals in 1939 or early in 
1940 instead of 1912, I venture to slate that there would have been an excellent 
prospect of their gmeial acceptance and that India would have been a happier 
country ti-dnj. There had bent tin n no ciy of Pakistan us we know it in its 
present forn and no threat of mass civil disobedience. Under present conditions, 
however, we are live io face with a divided India, with thousands of our fellow 
countrymen, including many pit mini nt and popular leaders in prison, the letention by 
European oiiieials of the key departments of Finance, Defence and Home in the 
Government ol India, a complete absence ol popular government in large portions 
of India, swollen puces, general disttess and, last but not least, famine in large 
and densely populated area. The suggestions of well-known Indian leaders ai d of 
Non-Party Conferences composed of moderate men sineerly anxious to bring about 
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peace between tbe Government and the prople have been brushed aside without 
assigning any reaeons. Attempts to approach Mahatma Oundhi in order to 
ascertain his views and those of the Congress Working Committee in regard to the 
present political situation have been consistently refused on the plea that it was 
essential for Congress leaders first to denounce openly what they had previously 
commended. It is of little use, however, to dwell at length on past mistakes on 
this side or the other. A more profitable though a much more diifieult task is to 
decide what practical steps can be taken for a solution of the present deplorable 
situation. 

The Communal Issue 

The chief problem that faces India at the present time-and it is most com¬ 
plicated—is the communal issue, that is to say, the tension between HindtiB and 
Muslims nr, to put it into more concrete lunguage, between the Congress on the one 
side and the Muslim League on the other. Government in India have failed to 
solve it. In fact, iheir past actions and attitude havo aggravated separatist ten¬ 
dencies. By us also opportunities alas 1 have been lost more than once. If only 
in years gone by, when a scheme for a federated India w»b on the anvil and later 
approval by the British Parliament in the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
majority community had agreed to the grant of largo residuary powerB to the 
provinces, or if the Cripp's proposals in spite of certain defects had been accepted, 
it is prohahle that the present communal impale would not have arisen or would 
at least have been less tense. Now the question before us is whether the India 
of the future shall be undivided or partitioned. As a Liberal and an Indian 
Christian—and in either capacity a representative of minority interests—I have 
never concealed my personal view in favour of a unitary Government in this 
sub-continent and 1 believe that outside, the Muslim Longue this opinion is shared 
by all minorities such as the Scheduled Castes, Indian Christians, bikliH and Parsis. 
We would greatly prefer that a self-governing India should at least start under 
one Central Government—even though with provinces autonomous save for a few 
subjects such as Defence and Foreign Affairs—and he divided only if the experi¬ 
ence of 15 or 20 yearH shows that partition is essential. 1 believe that I am 
right in Btating that in a Soviet Russia, while the right of the various compos¬ 
ing nations to freedom or self determination is recognised, including the right 
to secede und form independent States, no nation in spite of religious and lin¬ 
guistic differences Josh so far parted from the Central Government. The exist¬ 
ence of two separate Indias with their own armies, tariffs and foreign relations 
may well he conducive more to mutual strife than harmony especially when as 
has often bappeued in Europe, the miuority in one area is likely to appeal from 
time to time to the majority in the contiguous zone. Strungely enough, tho 
Muslim League, while regarding statutory guarantees at the Centre as nugatory 
for the purpose of protecting Muslim minorities, stresses its desire to give the 
same guarantees to minorities in Pakistan, Then, too, it must not bo forgotteu 
that, whereas Muslims in the proposed Hindu India will be a small minority, 
in Pakistan the Hindus of Bengal and the Hindus and biklis of the Punjab 
will form large and, may he difficult minorities. It is one thing, however, for 
us to proclaim the opinion of the majority and quite another to win tho accept¬ 
ance of those who are opposed to it especially when the opposition consists of 
large and influential Muslim minority claiming millions of adherents. And if it 
is not possible to secure voluntary acceptance what is to be done ? If as some 
say physical force is the only remedy, it is indeed a truly terrifying prospect. 

'fho solution of the problem of minorities in India is more complicated 
than in other countries because of the large number of Muslims both relative 
and absolute. To deny the influence of the Muslim League may sound well on 
a public platform hut it is not realistic. There is no easy solution. That is 
why I deliberately refrain from suggesting in any Bchcme. There are many in the 
field, some of them admirable on paper, hut none has so far been acceptable to 
both the Congress and the Muslim League. There are those who tell us that 
the departure of the British from India will lead to an early removal of com¬ 
munal difficulties. It passes my comprehension however, why the same persons 
do not tell us now what the solution will be. 1 repeat that the problem of 
minorities is extremely difficult and enunot he decided by easy generalisations. 

I have no doubt in my miud that it was the main cause of the Great War of 
1914 and the World War of 1939, and shall content myself wilh citing only the 
instances of Alsace-Lorraine, Czecho-Slovakia, the Balkan States, Poland and 
Danzig. The Treaty of Versailles and the Minorities Guarantee Treaties signed 
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by many powers twenty years ago and more did not remove it. And this com¬ 
plex problem is not confined to Europe. It exists within the British Common¬ 
wealth, for example, in South Africa and Ireland and as recent experience shows 
in Burma and Ceylon. It is a world problem and will be one of the crucial 
difficulties calling for solution at the next Peace Conference. 

Pakistan Question Must be Postponed 

In three circumstances my own view is that no final decision can or should 
reasonably be expected in the midst of a world catastrophe on the question of 

Pakistan. No one can predict with any confidence what will be the precise 

nature of the reconstructed world. For instance, will nations in future stand 
alone or in federated groups ? If the latter, what will he rights and powers of 

such groups and nationalities ? These arc vital questions which will have to he 
dealt with and decided by a World Conference on which we must insist that 
India should lie represented, ft may well ho that a solution of the problem in 
Europe may be of help to us in India. I would appeal, therefore, as I did last 

March arid in previous recent years, to Hindus, Muslims and others to post¬ 
pone any final judgment on the one side or the other til! peace has been re¬ 

stored. One thing at any rate is certain. It is that talks of fighting <or or 
against Pakistan or of civil war are highly injurious. Do such speakers realise 
the implication!) of what they say ? How, for instance, and where, will the fight 

commence and witli what weapons? The only fighting that one can visualize is 

communal noting on a large scale witti a resulting intensification of ill-feeling. 
If the recent; experience of internal turmoil in Spain has any lesson for the 

world it, is that bloodshed and destruction in a civil war do not lead to a per¬ 

manent solution of a country's difficulties. 

Britain’s Attitude 

As regards what should he done in the immediate future it seems to me 
that either we must acquiesce in the continuance of the present situation at any 

rate till the war is over or make an effective attempt to reach at. last a tem¬ 

porary solution. The first, alternative is no doubt that which commends itself 
to the Cabinet in England and the Government of India or a whole, ft has the 
merit of shelving the difficulty and of imposing an outward calm. I am of opinion 
however, that it cannot commend itself to right-thinking persons. It is a case 
of crying peace where there is no peace. No Indian, whatever his party or creed, 
is satisfied with the existing form of Government either at the Centre or in many 
provinces, Its continuance will only lend to increased underground discontent 
and further deplorable tension between the British and Indian races at the end 
of the war. Large sections of opinion in the U, 8, A. »s well ns in Great. Bri¬ 
tain sympathise with us on this point. The present policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment of insistence on an agreed solution by Indians, theoretically justifiable 
though it may appear, is as ungracious as it is undignified. No ruling power 
(tan legitimately fold its hands and stand aloof in questions of vital importance 

whether in India or elsewhere. Great Britain did not adopt ttiis attitude in 

dealing with the problem of self-Government in Canada, South Africa or Ireland. 
They and wo must try again and yet again until a solution is reached. 

Contact with ueadkus must be Permitted 

As regards the second alternative it seemR to me that the first thing is for 

the Viceroy and the Government of India to allow an approach to be made to 

Mahatma Qanclhi as soon ns possible. We Liberals do not share all the political and 
economic views of the Mahtma and we have often deplored some of his actions, 
but there is no doubt that he is the leading personality in the largest political 
party in India and enjoys very great influence and prestige among the Indian 
masses, while his name is known to millions in Europe, America and Africa, No 
really satisfactory solution, therefore, even temporary, can be secured without his 
acquiescence, if not support. The lute Viceroy and his Government made, I venture 
to think, a great, mistake in not allowing a responsible Indian lender, such as Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar or the American statesman, Mr. Phillips, to approach Mahtma 
Gandhi. India would not have been reduced to chaos if these and other responsible 
persons had questioned Mr. Gandhi on his views on the existing political impasse 
and on the means for ending it. If he had asked and still asks, as is probable 
that the opinion of members of the Congress Working Committee should be 
ascertained, I would impose no conditions on their meeting and deliberations. 
Knowing Mr. Gandhi’s consistently strong views on non-violence, we cannot expect 
him or them to admit responsibility for the deplorable and wicked acts of sabotage 
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which took place in August and subsequent months last year or even to cancel 
their resolution of August, 1942. Self-respecting and patriotic men, who have 
sacrificed much cannot reasonably be expected to denounce their past. All that is 
necessary is for the Congress to treat that resolution as a dead letter. 1 believe 
that this will be done. For this purpose I am of opinion that the Congress leaders 
should be released unconditionally. Many of the rank and file, including scores of 
members of legislatures, are now out of jail and the number of releases iH 
increasing and will, I hope, increase. It is unjustifiable to detain men and women 
in jail without trial aud without their being supplied even with the reasons for 
their detention. Further, I do not believe for a moment that the Congress leaders 
would advocate peace with Imperialistic Japan or renounce their anti-Fascist 
attitude. 

Conference of ale Parties 

The next step would lie a conference between them and the leaders of the 
Muslim League and representatives of other important minorities and interest with 
the immediate object of forming composite National Government at the Centre and 
in the Provinces. In 1941 I did what I could through personal interviews to 
persuiyle Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to meet each other but failed. Others have 
similarly failed. In this connection I wish to Bay that no party haB been more 
pressing in its desire to see a settlement between the Congress and the Muslim 
League than the Indian Communists. In spite of our holding views different from 
tlicira in certain important matters all honour is due to them for they havo tried 
to do. For several years 1 have openly and privately pleaded that the Viceroy 
should hold a conference of leading representatives of different parties and let 
India know the result of their deliberation. It is only at, such a conference, for 
instance, that the full implications of a scheme such as Pakistan can bo adequately 
discussed. A t present we are in the dark as to details. These, no doubt, aro 
governed by principles but the latter not infrequently have to be modified after a 
discussion of details. Anyhow, it is at least possible that a temporary solution 
would be reached at such a conference and National Governments be formed 
throughout India composed of representative persons. If, however, the conference 
is not successful the peaceful and other effective method of arbitration should be 
tried. It even that failed, India and the world outside would at least know where 
the blame lay For my own part, as I said in December, 1940, ami March, 1944, at 
All-Indian Christian Conferences and also at the Lucknow Provincial Non-Party 
Conference in December, 1941, “1 would not mind if all the members of the 
Governor General’s Council were Hindus or Muslims. I would not object if they 
were all members of the Congress or the Muslim League because I feel that in 
nine out of ten questions no friction or difference on communal grounds can 
possibly arise." 

Indian States 

Liberals have consistently urged reforms and political progress in the Indian 
States as well as in British India. It is obviously impossible for contiguous terri¬ 
tories not to be affected by each other's conditions. In such cases there is always 
mutual interaction. If self-government, for instance, has been declared to bo the 
goal in the near future of Indians in British India, it is inconceivable that their 
brethren in Indian States, with whom they are connected by ties of language, 
culture, customs and religion sliould not have similar aspirations. States in India 
are at present admittedly in different stages of political and educational evolution, 
but in alt it should bo the declared policy of their Rulers to prepare their people 
aB rapidly as possible for full responsible government. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day—Bombay—30th December 1943 

Need fer Ending Deadlock 

At the session of the National Liberal Federation to-day, the President, Sir 
Maharaj Singh himself moved a resolution condoling the deaths of Messrs. 1ST. C. 
Ray , one of the General Secretaries of the Federation, Sorab Vadia and (J. L. 
Narayana Sastri during the past year. The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. E. Vinayaka Rao of Madras mov.-d the following resolution recording 
deep satisfaction at the success of the Allied arms on all fronts. 

"The National Liberal Federation of India records its deep satisfaction at the 
success of the Allied arms on all fronts. In particular it views with pride the 
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splendid part played by Indian soldiers in Africa, Italy and other theatres 

of war. 

“I'he Federation appeals to the people of India to associate themselves with 
the war effort till victory is attained. At the same time it desires to impress on 

the Central and Provincial Governments the absolute necessity for creating the 

political and psychological conditions essential to enable Indiana to consider the 
war as their own and to exert their maximum effort with a view to ensure the 
speedy victory >f the Allies.” 

Mr. Vimiyaka lluo declared India had a legitimate cause to feel proud of it 
by virtue of her contribution to that success. The speaker regretted that Mr. 
Churchill in liiH statement on the North Africa victory had failed to mention 
India, while reletting to the. contribution of tnc Dominium) to the victory. Even 
Mr. Awry, the custodian of Indian affairs in Parliament, could not find time to 
mention her pa't in the victory, and it had b.cn left to the Comrnaiider-in-Ohief 
of India to acknowledge this part in the North African victory. 

Mr. Vinay iku Rim declared >bis war was India’s as Allied victory in this war 

would mean consummation of India’s political aspirations. It was the duty of the 
Government at the Centro as well as the Provincial Governments to mak^the 
people of India feci that this war was their own. It, was regrettable that the ratio 
of Indian officers in the Indian Army was so small as compared with British 
officers. It wan essential that Indians fighting at the front should feel that they 
were fighting their own war. 

Looking ahead to the peace at. tho end of the war, the speaker hoped that, 

as the Allies dictated terms to Germany and Japan, they would not, also dictate 

terms to India’s representatives hut would listen to them. 

Mr. V. K. Hhustri of Bombay seconded the resolution and Mr. Shapurji 
Qazdar supported it and the resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Political Situation 

The Rt. lion, V. S. Sri/nvuaa Sastri next moved the resolution on the 
political situation in the country. The following is the text of the resolution : — 

“The National Liberal Federation .considers that the resolution of the All- 
India Congress Oommittee of August, 1942, sanctioning mass civil disobedience was 
wrong aud ill-conceived, and if deplores ami condemns the sabotage and violence 
which took place last year. At the same time, it disapproves the policy of the 
Government of India in continuing to detain In prison without trial well known 
and popular Indian lenders and in refusing to allow any approach to he made to 
Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders since their incarceration. In view of the 
present political and war situation and the fact that the Congress is the largest 
political parly in India, and, last but not least in the hope and belief that the 
Congress leaders will accept the wishes of millions in this country and agree to 
treat the resolution of August 1912 ns a dead letter, the Federation requests the 
Government, of India to release these persons unconditionally. 

li lt, appeals to these leaders when released, ns well as to the leaders of the 
Muslim League, and the Hindu Muhasabha and other important political parties and 
interests, to convene n conference and to co-operate in forming National Composite 
Governments at the centre and in the provinces, that at the centre to lie treated by 
the British Government on the same footing as the Governments of the Dominions. 
Such no operation should be given without prejudice to the different viewpoints of 
the various political parties regarding the future constitution of India and with 
the earnest desi e to leave any important eontroversial matters for decision after 
the war. The Federation is convinced that, composite National Governments will 
be of great help in clear ng misunderstandings between the various parties and 
between them and the Government, in increasing mutual confidence and in bringing 
about conditions which will facilitate the inauguration of a satisfactory and work¬ 
able constitution for India when peace has been restored. In this connection, this 
Federation strongly stresses the continuing obligation of the British Government 
and the Government of India to take early steps to further the aspirations of the 
people aud to establish National Governments at the centre and in the provinces 
notwithstanding the existence of domestic difficulties.” 

Mr. Saxtri declared that, in the first place, the Liberal Federation desired that 
the Congress lenders should he released without any condition and then they should 
agree to treat tee August Resolution <' f If"' ■'"■ar as a dead latter.^ He felt that 
this was not a verv rnrpmf ■' 
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this opportunity to let the resolution rest. In this request of the Liberal Federa¬ 
tion, millions of the people of India would join with them. He expressed the view 
that the opinion of the country as a whole was not in favour of the August 
Resolution or what followed it by way of disturbances in the country. In fact, 
great bodies of Indians stood aloof from the resolution and all that it implied. 
Further so far as the effect of the resolution was concerned, tho wav effort had not 
suffered ; the Government only suffered a slight embarrassment, if anything. This 
clearly showed that the masses of India did not agree with the resolution and 
many of them would not he sorry if it were withdrawn. 

When the lenders were released, Mr, Sartri said the next step to take would be. 
that they, in conjunction with the Muslim League, the Mahasbha and other parties, 
would convene a Conference. The representatives should sit together and pool 
their wisdom and evolve plans for the immediate future. These deliberations should 
bring about what they could call a National and Composite Government both at 
the Centra and in the Provinces. 

Explaining what he meant by composite Government, Mr. Sastri said that, 
when the Provincial Governments wore constituted in the immediate future, they 
shoufd not be wholly composed of representatives of tho majority party in power. 
If, for instance, the Congress party was in tho majority in any province, the 
Cabinet there would, of course, contain a majority oi Congressmen but what he 
suggested was that it should also contain representatives of important minorities. 
In other words, he recommended a coalition government in the province. Of course 
when the provinces had such Governments in working, it would follow that such 
governments could not function unless there was a similar government at the 
Centre. Mr. Sastri said that this was a consummation which was to be devoutly wished 
for and government should cordially welcome such an understanding. For, it waB 
tho paramount interest of the government that in thiH country conditions should be 
established which would ensure the final victory in this war on the side of the 
Allies. Referring to tho present political impasse, Mr. Sastri said that the greatest 
complaint to-day was that the deadlock politically and otherwise seemed not to Ire 
resoluble, for the government put the responsibility for taking the initiative on the 
people. Government spokesmen had continually repeated that tho deadlock was the 
result of discord and disagreements among the warring parties in the country, and 
therefore the government should do nothing but walcti and wait until the leaders 
composed their quarrels and became friends and co-operated in establishing 
conditions favourable to the establishment of a common government. 

Continuing, Mr. Sastri said : U I do not know how a government ruling 
over 400 million people armed to the teeth, with all arms of force and 

violence that could be imagined, how a government which had taken to itself all the 
powers possible aud conceivable and rule with absolute sway, with no check what¬ 
ever to its authority, how a Government established in that supreme and unassail¬ 
able position, can tell the world and hope to be believed that it is not their function 
at all to interfere and that their duty is to watch benevolently, perhaps complacently, 
perhaps gleefully whilo the leaders are unable to corns to a mutual understanding. 
A government of that kind repeating this absurd proposition day after day, seems 
to bo condemning itself out of its own lips and I should be pitying the world if 
the world believes it. I am sure that the sensible part of the world, whether this 
country or outside, does not believe it.” 

He declared that it was the business of the government to bring the people 
together, to put themselves in the confidence of all and so arrange that a united 

constitution was possible not only for the period of the war, but for the period 

succeeding the war. “We do not believe the government when they say that unity 
of the country is not possible, because there are disturbances and discords in the 
country. These disturbances and discords must be effaced and government must 
take its due share in this pacification to bring the parties together and go ahead, as 
they have done previously so many times before, in the shaping of the future 
Constitution of India.’’ 

Mr. Sastri insisted that the Central Government, when formed, should be 
placed on a footing of absolute equality with other Dominions and Britain herself, 
in the matter of operations in this country. The Central Government should be in 
the same position as the South African Government, the New Zealand and the 
a *—IS_„ • ti would put us in an in- 
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CONKTITORION FOR INDIA 

Mr. Sastri conceded that any permanent constitution for India would have to 
be deferred til) the end of the war when the parties could meet and discuss their 
problems and evolve a common acceptable constitution in a more harmonious 
atmosphere. He also said that such questions of the order of importance as Pakis¬ 
tan should be deferred till the end of the war. In this connection, he recalled the 
resolution whieu the Liberal Federation had adopted at the last session at Madras, 
expressing themselves categorically against the division of the country into Pakistan 
and Hindustan. The Liberals still stood by that resolution and they still maintai¬ 
ned that position. But that question and other questions of like magnitude could 
be safely postponed till the end of the war when the major and minor parties 
could meet in a peaceful atmosphere and settle their problems. Mr. Hastri, 
concluding, said that their resolution was a very moderate demand which no one could 
possibly take exception to and he commended the resolution for their acceptance. 

The hon. Sir B. P. Singh Roy , seconding the resolution, declared that the 
National Liberal Federation had all along dissociated itself from direct action as 
launched by the Congress. He hoped that the time wan not far distant when even 
the Congress would give up the programme of direct action and revert back to the 
policy of liberalism, namely, working the constitution to the best advantage o^the 
people and further advancing the political rights of the people by conventions. He 
was sure that Mahatma Gandhi would not hesitate to advise the Congress to treat 
the August resolution as a dead letter. 

Proceeding, Sir Hejoy Prasad urged the necessity for the release of the Con¬ 
gress leaders and asserted that the Government of India was equally responsible 
for the deadlock and hence they should also act quickly to bring about unity. He 
also stressed the need for setting up composite Governments in the various provinces. 

Prof. Aha .iani, supporting the resolution, deplored that there was at the 
present time a virtual dissociation of the _ people from the administration of the 
country. This wai the time and immediately after the war, that long range 
policies for the welfare of not only this country but almost, all countries were to be 
formulated and it was a tragedy that there was a political deadlock in India. He 
suggested the withdrawal of the August resolution by Mahatma Gandhi, and the 
release of Congress leaders and that the majority party in the country should 
undertake the formation of composite cabinets in all the provinces, Politics, he 
said, was after all a game and if one move failed. Congress leaders should not 
hesitate to change their course. It might not he possible for smaller parties and 
leaders to retrace their steps, but in the case of Mahatma Gandhi, there could be no 
difficulty in his withdrawing the resolution. 

The motion was paused unanimously, 

India’s Representation on Peuee Conference 

Mr. T. li. Vcrihuturma Savin' moved the following resolution :— 

“The National Liberal Federation considers that Judin should be represented at 
the peace Conference by duly accredited Indians on the same basis as other 
Dominions and he assigned a place worthy of her culture and her championship of 
the great cause of u.aivoisal peace. At such a conference, prominence should be 
given by the representatives of India to the abolition of the colour bar and the 
establishment of full political and economic equality between the peoples of the 
East and the West.” 

Mr. Sastri said Ilia!, on previous occasions, India had been represented by 
persons appointed by the Government of India for assisting the Secretary of State. 
In practice, it was the Secretary of State, who was India’s spokesman. What the 
Federation now urged was that. India should have the peoples’ representatives 
appuinted by a national government. 

Sardar Sotlhbans , supporting the resolution, said that, if the Atlantic Charter was 
applicable to India, as it was claimed, then surely Britain had no right to appoint 
the representatives for Iudia. Dr. P. N. Daruwala supported the motion which 
waB passed. 

The Bengal Famine 

The hon. Pandit Hirdayanutli Kunzru next, moved the following resolution : 

“The National Liberal Federation of India shares the universal feeling of 
horror at the tragedy hat has overwhelmed Bengal and has resulted in general 
misery and starvation in that important province and deaths on a scale hitherto 
unprecedented in the recent history of famines in India. It sympathises deeply 
with the people of Bengal and Orissa in their sufferings. The Federation is strongly 
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of opinion that both the < entral and Provincial Governments as well as His 
Majesty’s Government are largely responsible for the serious maladministration 
which has led to the ealan ity by lack of provision and effective planning and the 
shortage of food which shot Id have been foreseen and prevented The Federation is 
also deeply distressed at th fact that disease has followed famine and is exacting 
an even heavier toll of lii i than starvation. It drawB ati< ntion to the significant 
fact that in India alone o ail countries at present within the British Common¬ 
wealth has such a tragedy aken pi nee. 

“The Federation const ei s that in order to ascertain ti e causes of the famine, to 
apportion responsibility am to prevent the recurrence of a similar calamity, a com¬ 
mission of inquiry should ic appointed by the Government comprising independent 
responsible persons. It is further of the opinion that immediate measures should bn 
taken to rehabilitate the s ricken population and to prev* t. the spread of disease.” 

In the course of his peech Pandit Kunzru charged the Provincial, Central 
and His Majesty's Govern sente with the responsibility h r the famine. He was of 
the opinion that, if proper remedial steps had been taken ! mg before, the magnitude 
of the tragedy would havt been tar less than what it ha i proved. Recalling his 
tou^ of the distressed arei i, in Bengal, Pandit Kunzru gu e a graphic account of 
the plight of the poor per do in Bengal. 

“A government whir i bar. completely failed to diseb rge itB elementary duties” 
added Pandit Kunzru, “st II claims to be the guardian of he masses and keeps all 

powers in its hands.” H attacked the Provincial and Central Governments oil 

their failure to ke< p the ■ ublie for a long time informed of the reality of the Bengal 
situation. The result wa that the public did not know of the coming calamity 

till October of this year. Millions of people were living so dose to or living on 

the verge of starvation. t was a major disaster, and fb-re was a great Bocial task 
confronting them. The ; enernl standard of living of tin people had to be raised 
and he was sure only a tational Government could go : head witli plans to achieve 
appreciable results, wilhi t this generation. He was glia' that H. E. the Viceroy 
was alive to the seri usness of the present si turn.on but he ventured to 
suggest that only a .alioiinl government cflfild re; lly tackle the problem. 
Concluding, Pandit Kar :ru said that a subject India and a hungry India in 
conjunction with other i alions in similar position, would always be a threat to 
world peace. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. B. N. Gokkir.i and Dr. It. B, IChambatta 
and was carried. 

Food Situation in India 

Prof. M. D. Alteh ir moved the following resolute.n : 

‘•The National Lil Til Federation of India regrets that the Government of 
India failed to realise i i time the gravity of the food situation throughout the 
country or to check tin unprecedented rise to the pried of the necessaries of life 
resulting in hardship e id suffering among all das tn of the population. It is 
strogly of opinion that His Majesty’s Government shm Id arrange for the import 
of foodstuffs iuto Indie an recommended by the Food .aim Policy Committee until 
the shortage has been einoved arid prices have sulfide tly fallen. 

“The Federation i onsidors that the present food ; I.nation in India, as well as 
the rapid growth in pi pula'inn, necessitates the earl; introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture the bringing of culturable lan l into cultivation and the 
raising of the low stai dards of living among the mas-.*. The Federation regrets 
that when belated stei i were taken by the Government of India to introduce 
rationing and to encot rage a proper distribution oi food, these attempts were 
hampered by the attit de adopted by some Provincial Governments. It urges the 
Government, of India o enforce a policy of rationing in large towns with special 
attention to the provi ion of milk and milk products l ir mothers and children anil 
to insist on an equitti tie distribution of food in the lest interests of the masses. 
In this connection, t ie Federation views with concern the inadequate supply 
throughout the count y not only of milk but also ol other protective loud such as 
eggs, fish and vegetal its. In the opinion of the Fcdi ration, the food problem in 
India must be tackle , at least in urban areas in its entirety as in England and 
elsewhere.” 

Criticising the f od policy of the Government, Prof. M. D. Altekar said that 
the Government’s po icy was doing them greater harm than all the agitations of 
the Congress. 'Uteri was deep dissatisfaction and Government must take firm and 
adequate measures t < feed the population and keep them content. 
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Mr. O. C. Bhate and Mr. Gape Qurubux supported the resolution which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Casey’s Appointment 

Sir Ragkunath Pnrunjpyc moved the folluwing resolution : 

"The National Liberal Federation of India in opposed on principle to the 
appointment to posts in India of persons, however eminent they may be who are 
nationals of rJominons which do not place Indians and Europeans on a equal civic 
footing and fur this reason disapproves the appointment of the Rt. Hon. Richard 
Casey as Governor of Bengal." 

Speaking on the resolution, Sir Uughunntk Varanjpye said that "this appoint¬ 
ment is an insult to the self-respect of Indians, Every patriotic Indian should 
emphatically protest against it.’’ He characterised it as an “injudicious appoint¬ 
ment" and pointed out, "in none of the Dominions, Indians can occupy positions 
in government. And tins comes at a time when the Indian Legislature has just 
passed a piece of legislation taking counter-measures against those Dominions that 
discriminate against Indian nationals”. Sir Kaghunath said in the Dominions 
before an incumbent was selected fur a Governorship, the government of tho 
province was consulted. The British Government should have seen to it that 
Indian opinion was not flouted in this matter. 

Sir Vitt il Chandavarkar, seconding the resolution asked : ‘‘Would Australia 
have accepted an Indian, however eminent and capable, say, the Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri —as the Governor-General of Australia ?” “No", continued Sir 

Vittal, “the Australians would have opposed it not On merits, but on racdal 
grounds”. Sir Vittal referred to Mr. Casey's interview published in the press and 
characterised it as “the thin end of the wedge” as Mr. Casey seemed to be looking 
forward to more such appointments of Australians. 

“An Insult and Humiliation to India” 

Sir Vittal continued, “It is true that Australia has sent food to India, but 
then India has sent cloth to Australia. It is entirely a business transaction". Sir 
V. N. Chandvarkur observed that two recent appointments made by the British 
Government were a departure from established practice. One was the appointment 
of u serving General to the Viceroyulty of India, whereas In the past it was the 
piactice to appoint only outstanding men in Britain's public life to that high post. 
The second was the appointment of an Australian to the Governorship of Bengal. 
‘‘This appointment is an insult, and humiliation to India at a time when she is 
supposed to be on the threshold of Dominion Status”. 

Thfi rPHilliltifin wafl n»RWPi! niianirrtnnnlv H’ho Pfnnao 
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India and certain Provincial Governments for the purpose, emphasised that the 
main functions of such Committees would be to lay the foundations of a well- 
planned economy which would increase the cultivation of productive crops, im¬ 
prove agricultural methods, expand rural reconstruction and liquidate illiteracy. 
Among other essential requirements, the resolution continued, are the improve¬ 
ment and extension of communications and works of irrigation, the creation of 
an Indian mercantile marine, increased medical aid, the establishment of better 
health conditions, the provision of social services such as insurance against sick¬ 
ness and unemployment, and a general improvement in the standard of living. 

The resolution further urged the Government to have a settled policy to 
assist in the establishment of new industries and in the development of the 
natural resources of the country; and pointed out the necessity, after the war, of 
the protection of nascent industries against foreign competition. 

The Federation gave its general support to the scheme adumbrated by the 
Educational Adviser to the Government of India for a national system, and to 
the Committee appointed to frame proposals lor the improvement of health 
conditions in India, hut trusted that a reasonable time limit will be prescribed for 
the execution of their recommendations and that, the very large sums of money 
would be forthcoming. 

Sir Vittal Chandvarkar, moving the resolution, pointed out that India had 
no real control over her fiscal policy. If the Government wanted satisfactory 
work to be done in the direction, they should appoint a whole-time member 
with a separate independent department for post-war reconstruction. 

Sir Vittal said that since the resignation of Mr. Aney, Mr. N. M. Sirkor 
and Sir Bomi Mody from the Viceroy’s Executive Council, all sense of joint 
responsibility had disappeared from that body, and its members at present were 
nothing more than heads of departments. 

liao Bahadnr Sahasrabudhe, seconding the resolution, Btressid the require¬ 
ments of the rural areas and the villages. The resolution was passed. 

Responsible Govt, in Indian States 

Resolutions were also passed calling on tho rulers of Indian States to de¬ 
clare as their policy the preparation of their people for full responsible Govern¬ 
ment, deploring the abolition of paid A. R. P. personnel and urging the appoint¬ 
ment of an Indian Defence Member and the Indianisation of all grades of tho 
Army, Navy and tho Air Force. 

The resolution on the States urged that, in view of the close ties existing 
between the people of Indian States and the people of British India and tho 

■i- !,iA — - c -— Ivtr nnlihVal nrnirrpflB in Rritfuh 
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Dr: rs. S. Muhajani, spooking from experience as a member of the Interview 
Board for Recruitment to the Defence Forces, said that only about twenty-five per 
cent of tiie ea ididates who appeared before the Board were selected. He was 
convinced that this large amount of rejection was due not to any inferiority of our 
young men but to the fact that a right type of material was not forthcoming 
for recruitment. This hesitation on the part of the right type of young men to 
join the army was due partially to the uncertainty about their future after the 
war and partly to tHe creed ot non-violence as preached by some. Ho asked the 
Government to give proper assurances to the young men of the country that they 
would he absorbed in other fields of employment and also by the creation of a 
standing army after the war. 

All the th-ee resolutions were paHscd unanimously. 

After the election of m w otlice.-bearers for the coming year, the Federation 
accepted the invitation of Haidar Sodhbans to hold the next session of the 
Federation in Lahore. 


The A. I. News-Paper Editors’ Conference 

Standing Committee—Bombay—14th. & 15th. July 1943 

Growing Rigours of Censorship 

Addressing the mouthers of the Standing Committee of the All-India News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference, held on Bombay on the Mtb. July tt»4S, Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Informal on Member, stat'd that he wished to see this country maintain a 
free Press even in war time. He added that, while he would be a watchful 
advocate of its privileges, lie expected the Editors to he equally watchful in 
discharging their duties. 

Mr. K. lirini 'mum, President of the Conference, replying, said that ho could 
not endorse (he claim'advanced by Sir Sultan Ahmed that the Press in India was 
ns free from vestri. tions as lire Press of any country could be in times of wnr. 
He criticised the censorship methods followed in India and said that the picture 
of the existence of a free Press in India had been a long-standing plank in the 
propaganda campaign of the ollie.ials and reached its climax when a party of 
Turkish journalist*, after a conducted tour began to write articles telling the world 
of the. paradise Indians lived in. The model which Indian Editors set before 
themselves was not, he said, the Turkish Press, hut the British sod American Press. 

Sir Sultau Aliincit's Address 

Addressing the session, Sir Sultan Ahmed said : 

Let me first say flow gladly I accepted your invitation to attend this meeting 
of the All-India Newspapers Editors’ Conference and how much 1 value this 
opportunity of meeting you all. When 1 met you, gentlemen ol the Pross, in 
Delhi early in May, just after I hud taken over charge of the Department of 
Information and Broadcasting. [ aHkcd for your co-operation and goodwill. 1 take 
the fact that you hate invited me here to-day as a sign on your part that your 
co-operation and goodwill is extended to me. I also said, at the same time, that 
you could rdy on having from mo every help that 1 could render you in the 
discharge of your legitimate functions. I ain here to-day to show that on my part 
I am ready to be as good as my word. 

PitorosAi. vor a I’mu.toiTY Advisory Committee 

You will first of all want to hear what 1 have been able to do so far to 
implement my undertaking to bring the Press in India into closer touch with the 
work of my Department, First, l am setting up a Publicity Advisory Committee, 
which will meet every six months to discuss generally matters affecting the work 
of the Department. Its nucleus is the members of the Standing Committee of the 
Central Legislature for the Department, and 1 am inviting other gentlemen to join 
ns, so as to secure a body as representative ns possible of both British India ami 
the Indian States. 

I am hoping also to get the help of prominent. Editors and have issued in¬ 
vitations to your Chairman and some other editors and hope also to secure the 
services of two representatives of the Indian language press. I am also forming a 
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committee to be known as the Press Correspondents’ Advisory Committee, which 
will, I hope, provide a forum in which matters, within the responsibility of ray 
Department, which affeet correspondents in their daily work, can be discussed. 
This Committee will meet once a month. 

Most of my time since I took over charge of the Department has been spent 
in making myself acquainted with what is being done in it. My investigations 
have convinced me of one thing ; whatever our shortcomings may be—and there 
are, no doubt plenty of them.—there is nothing radically wrong either with the 
work of the Department as a whole or with the spirit which animates its officers, 
The thing which hag struck me most is the extraordinary variety of the activities 
of tlie Department in its various branches. The more I study tlieBG activities the 
more I am surprised, not that mistakes have been made, but that they have not 
been far more frequent : not that I receive criticism, and 1 have received plenty, 
but that the criticisms have not been more numerous and more serious. During 
the past years, it lias been the policy of the Department never to turn down a 
suggestion for a new activity and never to refuse to undertake a job which it hag 
boen asked to do. f do not think that the Department of Information and 
Broadcasting should follow any other policy, the result, in our case, has been that 
the volume and complexity of the work has expanded until a state has been 
reached when there are no longer a sufficient number of hours in the day for the 
superior staff of the Department to supervise, direct and co ordinate the existing 
work and, at the same time, to think and plan for the future. I have found, 
therefore, that my first business was to set about changing this and in my proposals 
I have the wholehearted support of the officers in the Department. I need not 
trouble you with the details of what we propose, but the general result of the 
reorganisation which is now in progress will he to relieve my senior officers, whose 
main business should be planning and co-ordination, of most of the routine busi¬ 
ness of administration, finance, staff and the rest. As soon as these arrangements 
arc completed or earlier, if possible, I propose to undertake a survey of the work 
and organisation of each branch of the Department and to satisfy myself whether 
any changes are necessary in order to enable the work to be carried out efficiently 
and speedily. 

Further details of changes (improvements, I hope), will no doubt be in due 
course extracted from us by your enterprising correspondents. You would not, 

I know, wish me to anticipate their discoveries. 

Aim os 1 Govt, Propaganda 

Now I should like to say a few words about Propaganda. Propaganda is a 
subject on which there are any number of opinions, but few experts—and even 
those experts are not necessarily known to the general public. They are not born, 
they are made. They are made by experience and experiment, and experience and 
experiment determine whether they are fit for their jobs. Dr. Goebbels has many 
advantages in a country where opinion is as strictly controlled as tyranny can 
effect, and where the headman's axe awaits those who are detected in the crime of 
listening-in to the outside world. But Dr. "Goebbels has no monopoly of brains. 
We can beat him in this country. In many respects we have already checked, 
countered and foiled him and his feliows. If wo are as determined on truth and 
freedom as he is on untruths and domination, we have already the material for 
heating him utterly. But if we adopt his mental attitude we shall fail, aud we 
shall deserve to fail. 

If there are many opinions on propaganda, it follows that aDy Government 
body responsible for propaganda becomes the target for many sorts of criticism. I 
welcome it. A not inconsiderable part of our work is concerned with the assessment 
and analysis of public reactions, and criticism should be helpful and not merely the 
result of chagrin, if some individual’s views fail to find expression in our propa¬ 
ganda. I should like to point out two cardinal errors into which critics often 
unthinkingly fall. The first and, perhaps, the commonest error lies in supposing 
that because the methods and operation of propaganda may not be generally 
discernible, propaganda is not being carried on. When I hear people say, as f 
sometimes do, that we are doing no propaganda, J take that as an eloquent tribute 
to the propaganda that we are doing, for it means that indirect methods are effec¬ 
tive. Of all departments of Government, almost the only one that does not seek 
publicity for itself is the department which is concerned with publicity. Indeed, the 
elements of the Department of Information and Broadcasting had been working 
since the beginning of the war two yearn before the Department was formed — 
working through the most difficult years that propaganda has been called upon to 
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face, quietly and without fuss and almost entirely without, money. The foundations 
that were laid then wore good foundations, and they included t,he devising of 
methods of counter-propaganda, in which it would be proved that, India gave the 
lead to other countries. Even quite recently reports on certain of our methods have 
been marie lo Washington to serve as models for the tackling of similar problems. 
But these are not things that we publish in the newspapers and proclaim from the 
housetops. If we fell into that temptation our reputation might be temporarily 
enhanced but our work would be permanently impaired. 

The second error is concerned with misapprehensions as to the purpose of pro¬ 
paganda. To compare the propaganda being dune in this country with that re¬ 
aching India from abroad via the enemy radio is interesting, but may be mis¬ 
leading : It is like comparing the performance of a fighter aircraft with that of a 
bomber. In deft tiding ourselves, we do not necessarily use the same methods as the 
attacker. And tiers is a dear distinction—one of the few really clear distinctions 
in this complicated field—between the aggressive propaganda which we address to 
tlie enemy him r If wherever we can get, at. him, and the propaganda, miscalled 
defensive, with which we seek to maintain the morale of our own people throygh 
pond litnts and bad. To make this distinction and also to take into account, as 
we. have to, the. many differences of interests and grades of reneptiveness in this 
great countiy (if ours does not mean that we intend to follow, or have ever followed 
the totalitarian theories of our enemies : it docs not mean that wo intend to imitate, 
or have ever imi ated, their practice of pursuing mutually contradictory lines for 
different mtdiencet, of saying anything--false, halt-true, or even occasionally true— 
for the same of the immediate effect These modtods are not only immoral. They 
are. in the long ran, ineffective- as wo see now when so many of tho enemy’s lies 
are recoiling on his own head, with some assistance from ourselves. Propaganda 
should never have recourse, to distortions of the truth. That was one of tile three 
primary principles of those British propagandists who, at Crewe House in the last 
war, began the work whose effectiveness the Germans themselves have admitted. It 
is one of our pr nciplts also. Wo can do no less having in mind the things for 
which we are fighting. 

The technical problems of getting the truth home to 390 million people are 
very much greater than the technical problems of inventing and disseminating 
appropriate falsehoods. The domestic propaganda of the Germans and the Japanese 
lias—in theory at any rati—closed fields of operation, vast areas in which no other 
word is permitted to bo spoken. In India we are in open competition with the 
enemy to whose bioadcaat* the private citizen is free to listen—ami must remain 
so. We arc in nit.u the rumour-monger, innocent or malicious. There is an inde¬ 
pendent cinema ini natty and a Press at any rate as free from restrictions as the 
Press of any cutniry can bo in time of war. My Department is concerned to 
protect those privileges even though, in the tOlaliiarain viow, they may sometimes 
be regarded as hampering the prosecution of the war. We are concerned to protect 
them just because we are interested in truth, because it is truth for which we are 
working and fightii g. 

“No Slackening of Effort” 

In the present state of the war, when the tide is fast turning in our favour 
and the enemy no longer has victories of which to boast, it may be argued that 
truth is having an ens-icr time. We cannot say how long this period will last, but 
what wt can say is, that through all the dark days, and they have been many and 
terrible, our propaganda based itself upon the truth, however, unpalatable. The 
belief that this country can face tho truth lias been vindicated, and that belief 
will coivinne to condition our work. It stands to reason that, military setbacks 
make that work more difficult and military successes make it easier. But even in 
times of success there lurks a danger of which we have to beware. The fear of 
defeat wc have, in arge measure, b-'eu able to overcome. But there is such a 
thing as the fear of victory- -the slackening of effort on the crest of the hill because 
men suddenly wondir nluit lies over the horizon. Our theme, simply stated, are 

these : that, this war must be won : that, given sustained and unflinching effort 

it will be won : and finally, and perhaps most important,"that, it is worth winning, 
'1 hat, gentlemen, is what I stand for, that victory over the Axis Powers must be 

won, that it will be won if we do not slacken and that it, is worth winning for 

India. And it, is here that I want your help, indeed, 1 claim a right to your help 
us good citizens. That this war is worth winning for India seems to me mere 
commonsense : lor which of the blessings that we already have would survive an 
Axis victory, and which of the greater blessings which we confidently expect to havt 
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would not be buried far beyond our reach by the defeat of the United Nations ? 
Consider President Roosevelt's Four Freedoms—freedom from want and from fear, 
freedom of religion and of speech. 1 grant these do not constitute any immediate 
political advance or a change in the present form of Government. But ttiey are 
the bases of any form of stable government. Our endeavour should be to preserve 
the Four Freedoms in the strain and stress of total war. Thu only workable form 
of freedom is disinterested freedom which relates passion to necessity—the passion 
for freedom to the compelling necessity of the moment. If you and I achieve this, 
we shall have succeeded in harmonising the national urge with the swift-flowing 
current of the world outside. We are the link between the past and the future. 
Let us bequeath as richly as we have inherited. Let it not be said hy posterity 
when they took back on these troublous times that we had to be drugged into 
unconsciousness in order that wo might live to breathe the air of freedom. 

Role of the Press 

These are not platitudes, gentlemen, hut hard facts, not always remembered 
even by the Fouith Estate. Your great concern is to preserve the Freedom of the 
Press. I believe you have it now : at least my own observation of what is written 
in tlfo mwspapara does not make me believe that whatever temporary handicaps 
the hard necessity of war may have imposed on your liberty, weigh very heavily on 
you. I am one with you in wishing to see this country maintain a free Press 
even in war-time. But if I am to help yon, you must help me. Liberty for the 
Press, like liberty for anyone else, carries its duties as well ns its privileges, f 
undertake to be a watchful advocate of your privileges. Do you he equally watchful 
in discharging your duties.? If this is understood you and I will get on famously. 

If I have reminded you of the duties of the Press, believe me I have done so 
in the friendliest spirit and it is mainly because 1 dread any slackening in the 
will to win. Here are hard times ahead of us before our country is finally freed 
from the threat of attack, before China is liberated, before the Japanese are driven 
back to their own island. In this task the soldiers of India will play a prominent 
part, We civilians can play our part also hy strengthening the determination of 
too country, so that the spirit of the soldiers may remain indomitable and the 
courage of the people at home undiminished. Here is a great task awaiting you, 
when you could influence public opinion in a moment, of grave crisis. Confidence 
and stead-fastness are with difficulty sustained on an empty stomach and there are 
many people in India to-day who cannot, gel enough of the necessities of life and 
have to pay a wicked price for what little they can get. 1 can assure you that my 
colleague iu the Government of India fully realise the seriousness of the situation. 
We have not yet succeded in solving the problem of maldistribution here, of real 
shortage there, of inflated prices everywhere. Mistakes have been made, as yon, 
gentlemen, have not been slow to point out. It is your duty to criticise but. have 
you no othor duty ? I think you have. The most perfect arrangements hy the 
most perfect, of governments will not succeed iu bringing sufficient food to everyone 
at a fair price as long as hoarding, profiteering and black markets are rampant. 
These practices are anti-social ; they amount to war by a section of the community 
on the community as a whole, in other countries they have been killed by public 
Opinion, hy co operation of the citizens and the Press 'with the Government. Here 
is your chance, as I have said, to show your patriotism and to demonstrate the 
influence of the Press. I believe that in a month you could, if every paper iu India 
look up ihe crusade, make hoarders, profiteers and operators in the black market 
so detested by their (Glows that they would cease their evil ways. My Department 
will do i s best, but 1 believe that it is in the Tress that the citizens of this country, 
who are iu distress, can find their most effective champion. Will you cry out day 
by day against those practices until you have eradicated them ? Believe me, you 
will never have a better opportunity of earning the gratitude of your countrymen. 
1 cannot think that you will refuse,” 

Mr, K. Srlulvasan’s Reply 

Mr. K. Srinivasan, Chairman of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
News^ imer Editors’ Conference, replying to Sir Sultan Ahmed, said:— 

“On behalf of the All-India News-paper Editors’ Conference, let mo extend 
a cordial welcome to you to this meeting of the Standing Committee of Editors 
and express our appreciation of your desire to speak to us on the work connected 
with the Department of Information and Broadcasting. This department, much to 
the regret of everybody, has been functioning, ever since the lamented death of Sir 
Ahbar Hydari, without a head ; of course leaving out of account the few days Sir 
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C. P . Ramaawami Aiyar was in cbargi. I am recalling this fact just to remind 
ourselves that this portfolio, which is always looked upon as of vital importance in 
all well-ordered countries in times of wnr, came into being quite a long time after 
the war had begun, and further had tin misfortune to be left to drift without the 
steering gear, 't he supervision and the working of the Department, ns we all know, 
came to be placed under the all-pervadit g Home Department, the natural legatee of 
all residuary responsibility—with what result we are all familiar with. 

Stringent censorship of a Political Nature 

“The function of the Department o) Information and Broadcasting were rapidly 
converted into a propaganda machine foi launching a campaign of misrepresentation 
of India’s leaders in Allied countries and stringent censorship was imposed on allt 
news of a joptical nature. The latest act in the series is (he censorship 
imposed on the writings of Mr. Louis Fiichcr. May I ask Sir Sultan Ahmed wha 
assurance he will give us so that wo miif puisne our work hs editors undisturbed 
by such irritating orders and iustructio is? We hope Sir Sultan will not tell us 
that it is somebody eise’s responsibility and that be should not be expected to 

stand surety fur another department. Different spheres of responsibility «were 

created for efficiency : hut it appears as though they are now intended to be 

put forward as excuses for a policy of do-nothing 1 A blatant instance, of recent 

occurrence, is the manner in which the Department, of Information and Broad¬ 
casting dealt with the question of celebrating the Tunisian victory. Editors of 
newspapers were asked to issue a. special supplement featuring the success of the 
Allies in Tunisia, and when we inquirer, of tire Chief Press Adviser whether ho 
would get the necessary permission from the allied department of Civil Supplies 
for the issue of necessary permits to use newsprint for that purpose, the request 
was turned down : but. what is more, we were asked to take a day off by declaring 
a holiday and thus utilise that day’s pap>r supply for the supplement! You can 
not expect co- 0 |eralion from us on these terms. 

Proposal lor Ad visor v Board not attractive 

“Sir Sultan lias given us to-day a picture, in faint: one though it be, of what 
his plans are. 1 must fie frank enough to say that the Publicity Advisory Board 
which is to he set up shortly does not appear to bo attractive to us and 1 would 
request Sir Sullen to leave editors out of it altogether. The Standing Committee 
of the Editors meets at least four times n year, and I shall invite Sir Sultan to 
attend its sittings, and exchange views with "us whenever lie considers it necessary. 
As ho knows, it is a responsible and representative body and 1 am sure he will 
line! it of greater advantage to contact editors here, rather than the mixed gathering 
of all talents which is to meet once in six months 

‘ You have made a passing reference to what you have described as an inde¬ 
pendent, eintma industry and a free Press in India. You have claimed that the 

Indian Press is as free, from restrictions ns the 1 rcss of any country can be in 

times of war. I am sure, you do not expci t its here to endorse tlmt view. This 

picture of the existence of a free press in India lias been n long-standing plank in 
the propaganda campaign of the officials in India and reached its climax when a 
party of Turkish journalists, after a contacted tour in India, began to write a 
series of articles telling the world what a pniodise we live in it is necessary to 
remind these friends that the model we have set before us is not the Turkish Press, 
but the British and American Press who know of no restrictions excopt tboso 
imposed for security reasons. 

"As regards the Cinema industry in Jniia, from my knowledge of the condi¬ 
tions obtaining in the South, the film Industry is passing through a crisis owing 
to the unjustifiably drastic cut imposed on the length of the films, and it is to be 
hoped that the recent visit of Mr. Thapar to Madras will result in bringing 
relief to the film producers in South India. 

Growing Restrictions on the Press 

“Sir Sultan hits put in a strong plea for the dissemination of truth as the 
supreme aim for which Allies are fighting the war, and condemned with un¬ 
mistakable emphasis the practice of pursuing contradictory lines for different 
audiences. 1 would suggest to him to study the records of his own department, 
particularly during the last, twelve months ai d see for himself the protests which 
have been made by Special Correspondents ii Delhi and the Editors’ Standing 
Committee against the increasing rigours o : censorship of both incoming and 
outgoing messages, With Sir Sultan’s dictum that propaganda should never 
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have recourse to distortions of the truth, we, in the Standing Committee, have no 
hesitation in associating ourselves. 

In conclusion let me say this—It has been recognised in all quarters that 
the Press in India has shown remarkable restraint during these difficult years o[ 
war and internal strife. Bo long as the department of which Kir Pul tan has 
recently assumed charge will strive to put into practice the high principles to 
which he has given expression, he may be sure of our unstinted and helpful co¬ 
operation and support and thereby fulfil our responsibilities to the public.” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day— Bombay—15th. July 1943 

Advertisements In the Press 

The Standing Committe of the All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference ad¬ 
journed sine die at 6 p.m. to-day after concluding two-day session. 

At the Hilling after lunch, the Standing Committee discussed the reference to 
it from the Central Press Advisory Committee regarding the Hindustan Times, 
the revision of the Bombay Agreement, and the Publicity Advisory Board planned 
by the Member for Information and Broadcasting on all of which unanimous 
resolutions were adopted. 

The Standing Committee also adopted the following resolutions : 

“1. This Committee notes the growing feeling among sections of the public 
against the tendency in some newspapers to publish a cIhbb of advertisement which 
border on the obscene and offend against public decency and initials on subjects 
such as sex, birUi-oonlrol, female disorders, etc., and is of the opinion that the 
majority of advertisements of this class appearing ill both English and Indian 
language newpapers should be entirely eliminated and the language in the case 
of the others overhauled. The Committee, therefore, advises the Press of this 
country to eliminate all such advertisements or alter the language where neces¬ 
sary in the interests of the public good. 

“The Standing Committee further appoints a Committee composed of the 
President, Mr. F. W. Bustin and Mr. Syed Mahamad from whom newspapers in 
doubt regarding particular advertisements may seek guidance. 

“2. lit view of the fact that the publication of cartoons is coming ineres- 
ingly into vogue, the Committee is concerned to point out that it is in the inter¬ 
ests of the Press to maintain high standards and to avoid eartooiiB and caricatures 
likely to lower the prestige of the Press. 

“3. The Ktanding Committee congratulates Mr. Amritlal D.'fSheth, editor of 
Janmabhnomi on his successful appeal to the High Court against the order of 
the Bombay Government, forfeiting the security of the Janmabhoomi for publishing 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mulcerjee’ts letter of resignation. 

In the two vacancies on the Standing Committee the following were elected : 
Messrs. Bam Oopal Muheswaria of Nuvabharut and Baldev Pas ot Smisar. 

The Committee adjourned after passing a vote of thanks to the President and 
the Committee of tho Indian Merchants’ Chamber for their kind hospitality. 

Sir Sultan Afained’s Assurance 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, addressing the Standing Committee for a second time, 
after the President had replied to his address, said : ”1 assure you when 1 leave 
this room, I walk out a wiser man. It is always a privilege to be with editors — 
editors who have got experience, who have got knowledge of the country, who 
know the reactions of the people towards matters in which Government may be 
interested. I am, however, disappointed that Mr. Srinivasan lias asked me to 
leave editors out of the Publicity Advisory Board. I regret I cannot comply 
with this request, I must insist on their co-operation. I am glad to say that 
the first editor, who responded to my invitation and accepted it. is Mr. Srinivasan 
(cheers). I have said and I maintain that the restrictions on the Press here 
are not greater than, indeed in my opinion, much less, in some countries, at any 
rate during times of war. I can however givo you this assurance that 1 will 
zealously guard your interests because your interests are mine. 

Continuing, Kir Bultan Ahmed said that Iris idea was mainly to bring the 
Press closer to the Government of India. ‘Tf there are differences may he ours, 
may be yours, these differences should be resolved. While 1 admit you are 
reasonable, you will also give me credit for being reasonable. You have said that 
you are in agreement with restrictions Imposed for security reasons. If you admit 
that, I assure you, you and I are in full agreement.” 
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Standing Committee—New Delhi—6th. November 1943 

Protest against order on “Hitavada” 

The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, 
held in New Delhi on the 6th. November 1943, passed the following resolutions: 

“The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
records its emphatic, protest against the action of the Central Provinces Govern¬ 
ment in demanding from the Editor of the Hitavada the source of his information 
in regard to the publication of the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government as 
an unwarranted interference with the well-established convention governing the 
relations between an editor and his correspondents. 

“The Standing Committee notes with satisfaction that in their communique 
issued on October 1943, the Government of India recognize the convention 
that the relations between an editor and his correspondents are confidential, but 
regret that they are prepared to concede it only to the extent that “in all ordinary 
circumstances this convention honoured by time and usage” should not be disturbed. 
The Standing Committee further objects to tbe use of the Defence of India Buies 
to compel an editor to disclose the source of his information and rt.ques's the 
Government to withdraw the order against the editor of the Hita-vuda. 

“The Standing Committee congratulates Mr. A. D. Maid on the courage with 
which lie has vindicated tbe highest tradition of the profession.” 

The above resolution was moved by Sir Francis Low , seconded by Mr. Brelvi 
and supported by Mr, Ian Stephens. 

Moved by Mr. S. A, Brelvi , seconded by Mr. Siddigui and supported by Mr. 
Salmi, tbe following resolution was passed : 

‘The Standing Committee takes exception to the action of the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment in demanding from certain Patna newspapers the source of information of 
report about the possibility of the transfer of the present Chief Secretary, Bihar 
Government, to the Board of Revenue.” 

Protest Against order on Sind Paper 

On the motion of Mr. Levadas Gandhi, supported by Mr. B. Shiva Rao, the 
following resolution was passed : 

“The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference feel 
that the order served under the Indian Press Emergency powers demanding security 
from the Sind Observer by ignoring tbe unanimous recommendation of the Provin¬ 
cial Advisory Committee violates the assurance given by the Government of India 
that reasonable and legitimate editorial comment could not be actionable and is of 
the opinion that the action of the Bind Government, apart from being unjustified 
on merits, was opposed to tbe spirit of tbe agreement between the Government of 
India and the Editors’ Conference. 'The Standing Committee of the A. I. N. E. C. 
therefore request the Government of India to draw the attention of the Bind Gov¬ 
ernment to the understanding governing editorial comment and to request them to 
withdraw the order against the Sind Observer." 


The Chamber of Princes* 

Nineteenth Session New Delhi—14th. October 1943 

H. E. The Viceroy's Address 

Over seventy Balers of States and their beirs-apparent were present in their 
full traditional regalia when H. E. the Viceroy inaugurated the nineteenth session 
of the Chamber of Princes at New Delhi on the 14th. October 1943. The following 
is the text of the Viceroy’s speech :— 

“Your Highnesses, 

“I am very glad to meet Your Highnesses again, and to have this opportunity 
before I lay down my present office of saying these words of farewell to you. I 
realise only too well how great the ineonvenieee is which many of Your Highnesses 
have suffered in visiting Delhi in the present difficulties of accommodation and 
transport, and 1 am the more grateful to you all for your presence, in numbers 
unprecedented since the inauguration of the Chamber, here to-day. 
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“This, the 19th meeting of the Chamber of Princee, since its inauguration in 
1921, is the last of six such meetings over which I have had the honour of presi¬ 
ding and, owing to various difficulties which prevented our assembling as usual in 
March, has had to be postponed up to the very verge of my departure from India. 
But I am glad to think that since we last met, the face of the war has changed 
in a manner that even the most optimistic of us could hardly have hoped for. 
To-day we can look back on the great and splendid achievements of the fighting 
forces in every theatre of war through the months that have passed since we last 
came together. The great changes that have taken place, the outstanding victories 
of the Allied arms, have brought us very perceptibly nearer to the goal we are all 
so anxious to reach. And they have brought tin perceptibly nearer, too, to the point 
Ht which the investigation and the solution of post-war problems is a matter of 
immediate and imperative necessity. 

“Let me first pay tribute to the memory of those who are no longer with us. 
Since our last meeting six members of the Chamber have passed away—Their 
.Highnesses of Bikaner, Jhalawar, Ajaigarah and Jhabna, the Baja of Kbilchipur and 
the Raja of Kurtindwad (Junior) who was a representative member. His High- 
nesB the Chancellor will be voicing onr tribute to these departed Princes. J will 
only add to what I have already said this morning about His Highness of Bikaner, 
a special word of deep regret at the untimely demise of Highness of Jhalawar, a 
Prince of exceptional promise selflessly devoted to the discharge of his high res¬ 
ponsibilities. Rarely, if ever, did lie fail to attend the meetings of this Chamber, 
and his absence to-day leaves a gap which we all deplore and I have juBt heard 
with very great regret of the death of His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
whose State 1 had the pleasure of visiting less than two months ago and who had 
done so much in the short period of his Rule for the good of his people. 

“To those who have succeeded to rulership and membership of this Chamber, 
I offer a most cordial welcome. To His Highness of Bikaner we confidently look 
to cany on the great services rendered to the Order of Princes by his illustrious 
father. It is a pleasure, too, to see here to-day for the first time the Mehuinja 
Scindia of Gwalior and Their Highnesses of Dhrangadhara, Manipur and Jhabna, 
also the Rajas of Baghat and Kurundwad (Senior) and the Rao of Jigni who have 
been elected as representative members since onr last meeting. Nor must I omit 
to mention the recent admission to membership of the Raja of Shahpura, the 
Nawab of Kurwai and the Rajas of Taluber, Kalsia and Pbaltan, four of whom we 
are glad to welcome in person to-day. 

“I have spoken already of the magnificent progress that has been made in 
every theatre of the war by the Allied arms, progress so profoundly encouraging 
to all of us who have been through the datk days through which we have lived 
since the beginning of the war. Much still lies before us. It will be a mistake to 
underestimate the strength and the determination of the forces that are opposed to 
us. We may yet have many anxious mouths before victory is achieved. But it is 
u happiness to me before i leave India to be able to feel that circumstances have 
so amply justified the guarded optimism which I permitted myself in my previous 
address to this Chamber. And it is a happiness to me, too, to be able with pride 
and gratitude for the last time to review the services which have been rendered by 
the Princes of India in this titanic struggle. 

Wak Effort 

“Naturally, my thoughts turn first to the sphere of active operations and I 
would at the outset warmly thank aud congratulate those of Your Highnesses who 
have been able to hearten and encourage the troops by personal visits to the various 
fronts. 1 would wish, too, to pay a special tribute to the invaluable assistance in 
the war effort that has been given by Hi« Highness the Chancellor. Not only has 
Hts Highness rendered service of real value as one of the representatives of India 
at the War Cabinet. He has taken advantage of his absence from India to perform 
sterling service as one of the spokesmen of this great country overseas. And he has 
spared no pains to acquaint himself in the fullest detail with the organisation of 
war effort in the United Kingdom. I hope that in the course of this session, we 
shall hear from his Highness himself some account of his experiences. But, for 
myself, 1 would like to add my testimony to the value of his contribution,’ the 
importance of the contacts he has made, the encouragement that his visit has given 
to the troops and to the munition workers that lie has visited. 

“Tne Indian States forces have taken full advantage of the opportunities that 
have come to them to win fresh distinction on the battlefield. Comparisons are 
rash. And such distinction is of course largely dependent upon opportunity. But 
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I would mention the gallant record of the Kashmir Mountain Battery, the FirBt 
Patiala Infantry the Jind Infantry, the Jodhpur Sarder Infantry, two Jaipur 
Battalions, the Tripura Rifles and the Tehri-fiarhwal and MalerkoMa Sappers and 
Miners, Nor should [ fail to record my gratitude for the manner in which the 
States as a whole have adopted the scheme devised to raise the standard Of efficiency 
among the higher ranks of their forces. 1 realise and appreciate the difficulties 
that, may on occasion confront Your Highnesses in these and other connected matters. 
But I know too that you on your part will recognise that the first duty of the 
Military \dvtser-in Chief is to devise schemes to rectify Bitch deficiencies as come 
to nonce under the stress and strain of war. A new scheme for the exchange of 
officers, and another for providing advanced training for States units will, I under - 
stand, shortly lie put forward, I am convinced that Your Highnesses will continue 
to view such proposals with sympathy and realism, and that I and my successor 
can look for your full co-operation over them. 

“Nor has the active aid of the Htat.es in the actual war zones be,en confined to 
combatant units. Invaluable assistance, at a time of very real and pressing need, 
has been lent by the Indian Htates in providing labour units for the construction 
of roads and aerodromes. Our gratitude is duo in very special measure to the 
great States of the south, whose contributions, in this sphere have been* and 
continue to be, outstanding. From Tvavancove and Cochin, over 700,000 men have 
travelled north to carve out roads to he traversed by the fighting soldiers, and in 
doing so to face the perils of disease. Those who have laid down their lives side 
by side with the fighdng man in the fever infested bells in which so much has had 
to be done, have sacrificed themselves as truly as any fighting soldier for their 
motherland, and we salute their memory today. 

“But it is not only to humble homes that the war has brought Bad and 
untimely bereavements. [ spoke last, year of an heir-apparent who bad met his 
death in the course of his duties as an office! of the Indian Air Force Since then 
a similar blow has fallen upon two other members of this Chamber 
and I feel sure that Your Highnesses would wish me to tender deep sympathy and 
condolences to the Raja of Hangli and the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 

“For the rest, contributions and offers of personal services, aircraft, buildings, 
labour, watercraft, machinery, training facilities and medical aid, donations and 
gifts of every sort and description have continued to pour in from Indian Htates 
in an ever-winding stream I cannot speak too highly of the magnificent response 
consistently made by the Indian States to the urgent needs of this critical time: 
They have shown unstinted generosity ami co-operation ’. thanks to their help, 
great aerodromes, strategical projects of evey kind, have sprung up in the territory 
of the Indian Htates. Facilities of every kind have been most readily granted not 
only to British and Indian forces, but to the forces of our Allies: and in particular, 
certain Htates, at the cost of wide stretches of famous forests most carefully 
guarded in the past, have helped immensely in the training of men in the new 
science of jungle warfare. 

Co-Operation between States and British India 

“I referred in my lust, address to the steadily expanding scope of measures to 
achieve the maximum co-ordination of effort between the States and British India, 
Instances of such co-oporalinn could be multiplied indefinitely and there is no time 
to catalogue -hem to-day. But I would make mention of one notable incident in 
which a group of hostile agents were arrested with moBt commendable promptitude 
almost, immediately after they had landed from an enemy submarine on the shores 
of an Indian State. Further and most valuable demonstrations of this united 
front, as between the Htates and Provinces are to be found in the more prosaic 
but not less vital sphere of wartime legislation, where Htates have most willingly 
and comprehensively applied to their territories the British Indian Ordinances mid 
other arrangements devised to meet the various emergencies which have been 
constantly arising. 

“Let me add one further instance in which the States and their subjects are 
making an important contribution to our resources. The Indian Post and Tele¬ 
graphs Department was, up to the outbreak of the war, functioning on commercial 
lines as a self-supporting organisation making no contribution to the general 
revenues of British India. Hucli an arrangement is of course only fair to the 
Htates who by entering, ns the vast majority of them have done, into postal unity 
with British India, undertook no liability to submit to indirect taxation in the form 
of surcharges on the normal economic rates for the transmission of letters and 
telegrams. The exigencies of war time finance have, however, compelled the 
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Government of India, following in this matter the lead of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, to raise the postal and telegraphic rates for the express purpose 
of making a substantial surplus available as a contribution towards war expendi¬ 
ture It was, of course, impracticable to confine this process to British India, and 
it is with deep appreciation that, I learn that the States are pressing no objection 
to the additional financial burden which it places on themselves and on tlnir 
subjects. The financial value of that burden cannot immediately be precisely 
computed. But given the areas and the populations affected, it cannot but be 
substantial. And its acceptance is yet another and n most valuable voluntary con¬ 
tribution by the Indian States towards the prosecution of the war. 

Combating Food crisis and inflation 

“The same uniform and wholehearted co-operation has been shown in regard to 
those girm problems of the war which have been so distressingly prominent during 
the current year—food, cloth, inflation. In our efforts to combat the food crisis we 
have had the benefit of full association at every stage with accredited representatives 
of the States. Those who have a surplus have freely placed it at our disposal, 
Those in deficiency have, of course, participated in the common resources. 1 could, 
but wish that those resources had proved more adequate to their needs. I have 
particiflarly in mind the States of Travancoro and Cochin which, deprived of their 
normal supplies of Burma rice, have borne a particularly heavy burden. I would 
like, to pay a tribute both to the efforts made by the States governments concerned, 
with which I was able to acquaint myself at first, hand during my recent visit to 
South India, to cope with a situation so distressing, and to the patience and forti¬ 
tude of the population so sorely tried. All over India, the StateB have lent full 
support to the ‘grow move food” campaign. I would beg them to continue and 
if possible to increase that, support. The need is great—we must leave nothing 
undone not, merely to banish the threat of famine, but to accumulate those reserves 
of food that are so important a guarantee for the future. 

“To those States of Rnjpu’taim wh re sudden floods have recently caused Bitch 
grave loss of life and property, ouv sympathy and our admiration of the courage 
and energy with which all concerned have applied themselves to the work of remedy 
and repairs go out in full measure. 

“In the steps that have had to be taken to remedy the shortage of cloth, there 
is the same record of friendly helpfulness. Many important centres of the textile 
industry are situated in Indian States, and I am deeply grateful to the States con¬ 
cerned for the manner in which they have placed the products of their looms at the 
disposal of the Central Government, often at no small sacrifice to themselves. 

“Inflation is one of the gravest problems that faces us to day. It is a problem 
in the handling of which the states and British India are equally concerned, and in 
which they have a common interest. Action to combat inflation is essential, for it 
is a threat to every one of ns, ayd to India as a whole. 1 realise that anti-inflatio¬ 
nary measures present, a complex problem in the ease of tiie States, having regard 
to the varying conditions of their fiscal arrangements and their relative backward¬ 
ness in industrial development. But 1 know that, Your Highnesses share my view 
that the question is one that, must he resolutely tackled. And I look for valuable 
results from the discussions that 1 myself have had with some of you on this topic, 
discussions which my Political Adviser is, on my behalf, continuing and developing 
during this week. I would like to take this opportunity to make it clear beyond any ques¬ 
tion that such checks and prohibitions as it lias been necessary to apply are based 
solely upon the present overriding need to conserve and regulate the resources of 
the country as a whole, so that the output of essential supplies should not he 
curtailed or disturbed for the benefit of local or personal interests. There is not, 
and there cannot be, any question of there being designed to stifle the birth, or 
the progress of industrial development in the Indian States. 

“Matters such as these, and others too numerous to mention, will of course come 
under review in connection with post-war development and reconstruction. The 
plnnB of the Central Government for dealing with that great problem are already 
well advanced. I am glad to be able to assure Your Highnesses that they contain 
full provision for associating your States with its numerous ramifications, and I 
am glad too to think that many of your ablest ministers are included in the various 
committees that are being set up. Public opinion must inevitably take the closest 
interest in these activites of reconstruction. 

“I am the more grateful for the response of so many StateB to the advice 
which I offered to you at our last session in regard to the National Wav Front 
movement. That movement was established when the war outlook was dark and 
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threatening. Ah the intervening months have passed, it has developed into a publi¬ 
city organisation concerned with every aspect of public morale. It is some 
measure of Your Highnesses' support, of this vital work that in fifteen months 287 
States have brought War Front organisations into being. That is a response of 
which the States havo every right to be proud and, as the founder of the movement, 
I congratulate Your Highnesses on it. And, though the name of the War Front 
Movement must ultimately die, the spirit and work behind it should live. For it 
contains tremendous potentialities for establishing means by which the good in 
man and in life may be more widely known and the tliingB that are evil 
challenged and destroyed. 

Help to For won Refugees 

"Before I leave the dominating topic of the war, f would add a few words 
of appreciation of the generosity shown by so many of Your Highnesses towards 
refugees from other countries whose sufferings have been immensely greater than 
ours. In particular, I have in mind your aid towards establishing a temporary 
refuge In India for a great, number of 1‘oltsh children. Here again, i must, refer to 
the outstanding energy and personal interest, and to the most generous personal 
aid, which has been givrn by His Highness the 0 aacellor. What he has dnnr^ for 
Polish children will long be remembered, not only by those children to whom his 
kindness has been so real, but by the great. Polish nation. I should mention also 
tbe similar settlement in the Kolhapur ,statu where facilities have been most, readily 
and generously provided and where, the personal sympathy of Her Highness the 
Maharani Regent, hat been of the utmost value. 

“Tim" prestos and 1 have much to «ay on matters of even greater importance, 
but I could not forgive myaelf if 1 failed to-day to thank Your Highnesses for 
your lavish Bttpj nrt in two matters unconnected will the war hut specially near to 
the hearts of Hu Excellency and myself. I refer of course to my wife’s anti- 
tubercnlosis eatnpttgin and to the amivitics of the All-India Cattle Show Society. I 
cannot over-estimate my sense of the i in pot tamo of the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 
It is, I am certain, of profound significance to the future of this country. And it 
is a very real happiness to my wife, who has spared no effort for it during her 

time here, and to myself, to think that vie have India with the campaign acainst 

this scourge so firmly established. 'Ihe support, of the All-India Cattle Show 
Society by mote than six y States has been continuous and invaluable. I am 
grateful in particular that it should have been greater even than before in this 
current year in spite of the other numerous demands on your resources. 1 feel 
certain that the work of the Society merits in the fullest degree the friendly co¬ 
operation of Your Highnesses arid that it responds to instincts deeply routed in 
every great agricultural country. The fight against tuberculosis, the, struggle to 
improve India’s cattle and so the condition of the peasant, and the countryside, 
ar< very close to the hearts of both of us. mul my wife and I, I can assure you, 

will in the days after we have hit India, continue to take the liveliest and must 

vivid interest in loth. 

“I turn now to a different field, and I would ask Your Highnesses to bear 
with rue while l indulge in some n flections on more basic and possibly more con¬ 
troversial matters, reflections prompted by 7A years of such intimate association with 
the intricate and sometimes baffling problems presented by the Indian States and 
by the real and sincere interest which 1 have always taken in them and in their 
welfare. It lias been suggested to run more than once that, the immense aggregate 
importance of these States as an element in the Indian continent, and their vital 
concern in the solution of all Indian problems, have not always been fully 
appreciated, 

“I cannot believe that that can he the case, or that any well-imformed observer 
can fail to realise the vast, area which tlu; Indian Stales occupy, the size of their 
population, their great resources, the outstanding phiuo which they hold in tho 
history of India, and the extent to which tho future of this great sub-continent 
must be, and is, ol immediate and profound concern to them. But the very size 
and importance of the Indian Mates as a whole makes the problems that Your 
Highnesses, and the Crown Representative of the day, have to face the more 
significant. 

The States ash Federation 

“Your Highmsites have often heard me refer both in my previous addresses to 
this Chamher, and in other places, to my own view of the significance and valuo of 
the Federal Scheme which was the coping-stone of the Act of 1935. There was, no 
doubt, much that could bo said in point of detail against that scheme. Equally as 

42 
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I have said before, much could have been and can be urged against any schome 
that can be devised for the constitutional future of India. But just as I have always 
believed that the Federal Scheme was the best answer that could at that time have 
been devised for the problems of British India, equally, it was and is, my sincere 
belief that such a scheme is the best answer from the point of view of the Indian 
States and form the point of view of India as a whole. 

"Events beyond our control have necessitated changes in our planB, and to some 
extent have altered the circumstances with which we have to deal and in which 
we have to build. But speaking here to Your Highnesses to-day for the laBt time, 
I wish to reailirm my faith and confidence in the Federal ideal, and in the con¬ 
tribution which the realisation with general support of that ideal, whatever adjust¬ 
ments might prove necessary in regard to particular aspects of it, would make to 
Indian unity and to the consitutiona) future of India. 

And when I speak of unity, I need not emphasise to Your Highnesses the 
Importance of all of us standing together in the conditions of the modern world. It 
is very difficult for units, however large, whatever their form of Government, 
whatever their resources, to exist save iu relation to, and as part of, a larger whole. 
Theabonds that link units one to another may he light as gossamer. But they exist : 
they are there and their strength and their significance cannot be denied. If that is 
true of a continent as large as Europe, it is true, 1 ain certain, equally of this 
great sub-continent of fndia : and inside tiiat sub-continent it holds good equally 
especially when common interests are so largely involved of the Indian States. That 
that unity is wholly consistent with tho survival ami the orderly development of the 
Indian States, with their distinguished history ; with their special relalioiiB with the 
crown so fully recognised, based as they are on treaties, sanads, eau make a great 
and useful contribution to India’s future, I never have doubted, and I do not 
doubt to-day. It must be our business to see in what way that contribution can 
best be made, and what best can he its character. 

"I spoke just now of survival accompanied by development. The juxtaposition 
of these to words is of deep and vital significance, as 1 know that Your Highnesses 
fully realise. There have been great developmens of recent years, profound changes, 
new forces, new ideas, a new attitude of mind in the international field. All these 
facts have to bo taken into account. And in tho face of them, you and I, who 
have to live in the world of to-day. must think and act realistically. It would bo 
an injustice to Your Highnesses were I to assume that any reasonable man 
amongst you would deny that the Crown’s obligations to protect carry with them 
equally binding responsibilities to onsure, if need be, that what is protected 
continues to he worthy of protection. On the contrary, I am glad to think that 
that most important proposition is widely accepted among you. I can claim during 
the period of my Vicoroyally to have spared no effort to assist Your Highnesses to 
give effect to the principles that underlie it. And I should indeed have regarded 
it not only as a dereliction of my duty but as a grave disservice to the Princely 
Order had I in the least degree relaxed my efforts to do so. 

Merger of small States 

‘‘When I last addressed this Chamber, I referred to three particular directions 
towards which those efforts were, in consultation and co-operation with Your 
Highnesses, being exerted, I spoke firstly of the decisive necessity in regard to 
the smaller States, of some form of co-operative measures to secure a standard of 
administrative efficiency which is beyond their individual resources. That progress 
has since continued with encouraging results—particularly in Eastern India, from 
which area I am glad to see so many ruler3 present to-day. I congratulate them 
on what they have been able to achieve and I look forward with confidence to its 
consolidation and extension. In other areas too progress has been made and new 
ideas are afoot but ( have become increasingly conscious of the difficulties which 
arise, not so much from any lack of enthusiasm on tho part of the rulers concerned 
as from the nature of the foundations on which they have to build, I devoutly 
wish that these difficulties could, before my departure from India, have been sur¬ 
mounted by the formulation and application of general principles acceptable to all 
concerned. But iu matters so delicate, undue haste might well have defeated the 
object iu view. I have had to content myself therefore with giving instructions 
that the progress hitherto achieved and tho difficulties thereby revealed shall within 
the next few weeks be systematically reviewed and considered by my advisers, so 
soon as can conveniently be arranged, my successor may be able to initiate dis¬ 
cussions either with the Standing Committee or with selected representatives of the 
category of States principally concerned, from which discussions a clear plan of 
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action may emerge. I appeal most earnestly to Your Highnesses to eo-operate 
wholeheartedly in these processus. For I regard them, and I cannot emphasise this 
too strongly as being literally of vital importance for the vast majority of you. 

“Your Highnesses will realise that measures such as these to which I now 
refer, involving as they do a certain measure of sacrifice on the part of those small 
units to which ] have mentioned, do at the same time represent a most valuable 
contribution to the improvement of administration, and to the removal of criticism, 
consistently with the survival and development, by means of co-operation among 
themselves or under the aegis of larger States, of the smaller states affected. The 
sacrifices involved, as I have observed to Yonr Highnesses on previous occasions, 
are an inevitable accompaniment of the co-operative method. But l feel no shadow of 
doubt that they are justified in terras of the benefits involved, whether we test 
those benefits by the improvement of the standard of administrative services and 
amenities or by wider political considerations. A heavy obligation rests upon us 
all. And that obligation makes it difficult—and 1 am certain Your Highnesses agree 
with me to view with equanimity conditions in which, owing to the smallness of 
the area, or of the resources of individual States, it may be impossible to secure the 
application of modern standards of justice, or of administration, to the inhabitants 
Of the area concerned. 

"I would add that the lino of argument which I have been following in 
regard to small States is no less applicable to the .Tagirs and Thikanas which, 
though forming an integral part of certain States, still maintain some semblance 
of jurisdictional and administrative machinery. Bet me make it clear beyond any 
question that the times ate no longer propitious for JagirdarB and Thakurs, who 
seek to assert or perpetuate a semi-independence wholly incompatible with their 
limited resources, and bo, inevitably harmful to the interests of the inhabitants of 
the areas concerned. 

Administration Problems 

“I spoke also at the last session of this Chamber of a scheme for safeguarding 
standards of administration, particularly after the period of a rulers's minority, by 
the applicalion of formal constitutional methods for the transaction of bTate busi¬ 
ness. I referred too to the difficult and delicate problem of determining what pro¬ 
portion of a State's revenue can appropriately be earmarked for the uso of the ruler 
and his family, and what precisely are the items which should legitimately come 
within the scope of civil lists and privy purses. Here, again, 1 nm dented the 
satisfaction of seeing final decisions reached during the period of my Vieeroyalty. 

“I deeply regret that that should be the case. For the iesito is one of primo 
importance. And it is one in which ctoBe and critical interest is taken not only in 
lnaia, but far outside ihe borders of this country. I do, therefore, sincerely trust that 
iu regard to it an early solution, and one IhRt may command general commendation 
not only in this conntty, but outside, may be forthcoming. The recent discussions 
between representative Princes and my advisers have been of real value, and I 
confidently hope that they will shortly yield those solid and generally acceptable 
results to which I have just referred. 

“1 would like to take this occasion to Hay how much as Crown Representative 
I value the advice and the frank expression of views of representative Princes in 
matters such as this. For the decisions that have to lie taken by the Crown 

Representative are often grave onrs, and he will, I am sure, at all times tie anxious 

to be assured, beforo he reaches a conclusion that he is fully cognisant, of the views 
of the Princely Order on matters so directly concerning members of that Order and 
of the considerations that weigh with them. 

"Your Highness will realise, as 1 do, that the problems that face you today 
are far from simple, and that there lies ahead a period in which problems more 
difficult still may have to be confronted If the best interests of the Htatos. the 
best interests of India, are to lie safeguarded, we must be at pains to face the facts 
and be williug, even nt the cost of sacrifice to make such adjustments as the turn 
of world events makes necessary. I know from iny own extensive journeyings 
among the States to what an extent certain Indians States have become an example 
aud an inspiration to other parts of India. It must be our object to ensure that 

that shall be the case in every area, And, indeed, it iB essential in the interests of 

the State and iu the interests of their survival that they should not fall below 
modern standards of administration in any wav. L need not assure Your 
Highnesses as l talk of those difficult aud delicate matters that to the extent that 
I, or my representatives on my instructions, have had to tako a particular line iu 
regard to co-operative measures and the like, I have been concerned solely and it is 
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the true and legitimate function in this sphere of the Crown Representative—to 
awaken the indiderent to consciousness of the dangers that threaten them, to point 
out deficiencies, to suggest remedies to co-ordinate individual initiatives for the benefit 
of all but you may be certain that at all times the underlying consideration that 
has governed any decisions that I have had to take, and that will, I am sure, 
govern su h decisions as may fall to he taken by my successors, is that the Indian 
States shall fit themselves to play that great and positive part in the development 
of India as a whole which their importance anil their history justifies : and that 
it is to the interest of the Princely order that such weaknesses as may to-day exist, 
whether in administration or organisation, shall bo eliminated with the minimum 
of delay. 

“I would not like to conclude my observations to-day without again thanking 
Your Highnesses and the Princely Order for the invaluable help that you have 
given to the war effort and without thanking you, too, for the help that I have 
had in the efforts 1 have made while I have been Viceroy to further the modern¬ 
isation of administration in the States, and for the help you have given me on so 
very many critical issues directly affecting the well-being and the future of your 
Statej. These are testing times all of ns realise that. But Your Highnesses 
represent great and distinguished traditions and the Indian States do as a whole 
represent a great potentiality for good in the times that lie before us. 

"On the eve therefore of my laying down the great office which I have had 
honour to hold, I appeal to Your Highnesses here to-day and through yon to the 
Princely Order and to all who exercise authority and influence in the Indian States, 
to see to it, that the splendid opportunity lying before the rulers of those States 
is not missed, and to ensure that, advantage is taken of it with such vigour and 
foresight, with such judicious blending of old and new, with Biich subordination of 
narrow personal and local interests, to true patriotism that the future of India—of 
the Indian States in close collaboration with British India—may bo ensured, and 
that future generations may remember with gratitude the part played by the leaders 
of Princely India in securing the stability of that common and glorious inheritance. 

“When next this chamber meets, it will be under the Chairmanship of the 
great, soldier and distinguished administrator who is now about to succeed me as 
Viceroy. Cord Wavdl’a wide range ot knowledge and experience, the interest that he 
lias always taken in the Indian .states, are well known to Your Highnesses : and in 
tile difficulties and the problems that have to be faced by the Indian States, I 
know that in him the States will have a wise, eagacioue and sympathetic friend. 
And now before I close my address let me thank you all once again, and that, most 
warmly and sincerely, for all the help anil the constant and generous mipport that 
you have given to me in the 74 years during which i have had the honour to pre¬ 
side over the deliberations of Your Highnesses, and to represent the Crown in its 
dealings with the Indian .States and the Princely Order.” 

Chamber's Tribute to Late Maharaja of Bikaner 

Before inaugurating the session, the Viceroy unveiled a marble bust of the late 
Maharaja of Bikaner, to whom tributes were paid both by His Excellency and by 
the Jamsaheb of Nawangar, Chancellor, t he Viceroy expressed his gratitude for the 
opportunity to salute the memory of His late Highness "not only as a great and 
inspiring leader but as one whose personal friendship 1 am proud to have enjoyed 
through ho msny years,” His Excellency added : "No one, I think, would grudge 
to the late Maharaja of Bikaner the application of familiar ItneB which though 
written centuries ago, seem to lie incomparably appropriate on this sad occasion : 
‘He was a man. Take him for all, in all, we shall not look upon his like again.” 

The Chancellor described the late Ruler as a ''uniepu) link between the message 
of the past and the promise of the future,” and said : “A king among princes, he 
strove throughout his life to justify Indian India to the rest of India and a united 
India to tiie rest of the world.” 

On the Chancellor's motion, the Chamber recorded heartfelt sorrow and deep 
sense of loss sustained by the entire Order of Princes at the death of His late 
Highness of Bikaner, one of the founders and the first Chancellor of this Chamber 
who held the exalted office of Chancellor for five consecutive years and waB General 
Secretary to the Conference of Princes for five years preceding the inauguration of the 
Chamber and Pro-Chancellor at the time of bis demise, and offered sincerest 
condolences to the bereaved family. 

'Jhe Chamber passed a resolution movid by the Chancellor if cm ding pro 
found grief at the death of the Duke of Kuit end toiiviyii'g dtejtst SAinjath 
to the King and Queen in their btuavmtit. 'Jhe Cbm ter adopted a’reeelu- 
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tion condoling the death of the Rulers of Jhulawar, Ajaigarh, Khilchipur and 
Kurundwad (Junior). 

The Chamber by another resolution offered its heartiest congratulations to the 
Rulers of Ajaigarh, Bikaner, Charkhari, .Ihabna, Jhalawar, and Khilchipur on 
their accession to tbe gadi and to the rulers of Barwani, Ohhatarpur, JDhraugadhra 
and to the Tiiakur Sahib of. Wadhwau on their investiture with ruling power and 
wished them a long and prosperous lile. 

The Ruler of Bikaner made a brief reply on behalf of those who were feli¬ 
citated by the resolution. The Chamber then adjunied. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—New Delhi—15th. October 1943 

States and War Effort 

The determination of (ho Ruling Princes ami Chiefs of India to continue to 
help in the acl.ievemcnt of final Allied victory was pledged in a resolution passed 
by the Cham hi r of Princes to-day on the Olimieellor’s motion. The resolution 
reads as follows : 

"The Chain her of Princes records its expression of heartfelt gratification at 
the recent important victories of the Imperial and Allied forces in Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, Russia and other theatres of war and is proud to learn that the Indian 
troops have played a magnificent part in these achievements. 'The Chamber requests 
His Excellency the Crown Representative to convey to His Imperial Majesty and 
his Government, including in particular the courageous and inspiring Prime Minis¬ 
ter of the United Kingdom, the sinocrest congratulations of the Princes of India 
on these glorious victories, and reiterates the firm determination of the Ruling 
Princes anil Chiefs of India to continue to render every possible assistance towards 
the achievement of final victory and for the defence ot their motherland and the 
vindication of high principles of justice ami sanctity of treaties.” 

The Jam Duluth, in moving the resolution, dwelt on the contribution made by 
the States and said that in addition to the direct money contribution of over eight 
and a half crotvs of rupees, there were at present over tweivo Indian State forces 
units serving overseas and about forty-six in British India. About forty other 
units had been inised by the States and so far nearly three lakhs recruits for the 
fighting forces lad been contributed directly or indirectly by the States, in addition 
to trained technicians and unskilled labourers sent by them. 

The Jam Saheb proceeded, "Your Excellency, uncharitable persons have 
already started warning us that when the time cornea England will let down her 
friends to embrace her enemies because of their nuisance value. Please tell England 
that we of the Indian Ktaies repudiate such insinuations as mischievous and that 
we have full faith in England’s plighted word and in her respect for solemn 
obligations. Moreover, 1 am a soldier, sir, and I know that politicians may have 
short memories, but soldiers are not apt to forget their comrades-in-arms.” 

"The news of the bombing oi Madras.” His Highness asserted, “adds to our 
resolve to crush the Japanese menace for the honour of our Motherland. 1 per¬ 
sonally take these attaint ts as the final flicker of the flame.” 

The resolution was seconded by the Nawab of Bhopal and supported by the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Dewax (Senior) and the Raja of tiilaspur. 

The Chamber passed a resolution on the Chancellor’s motion extending a 
cordial welcome to the Rulers recently admitted os members of the Chamber in 
their own right and confidmtly hoping that by continuing to take an active 
interest in the affairs of the Chamber and the ordered progress of their respective 
States, these members would prove a source of added strength to the Chamber. 
The Raja of Bhor supported and the Maharaja of Patna supported the resolution, 
'Tlte Nawab of JKnrwai made a brief reply on behalf of new members. 

Two more resolutions, one placing on record the valuable services rendered by 
the Jam Sahib as representative of the States on the Imperial War Cabinet and 
the other placing on record the services rendered by him as the Chancellor of the 
Chamber, were adopted. The first resolution whs moved by (he Ruler of Patiala 
and seconded by the Ruler of Gwalior, The second resolution was moved by the 
Ruler of Bahamaipur and supported by the RulerB of Bungarpur, Mandi and 
Khairagarh, 

The House also heard from the Chancellor a detailed statement reviewing the 
work of the Chamber during last year. 

Chancellor's Address 

The Chancellor, the Jam Rahib of Nawanagar, replying on behalf of the 
Princes to the Viceroy's opening address, referred to the additional "financial 
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burderm” recently imposed on the States in the form of surcharges on letters and 
telegrams. He said : “It these surcharges are enhanced or any other surcharges 
or fresh excises are levied, the share of the States in this additional revenue may 
be invested in war investments on behalf of the Btates so that funds may bo 
available totthe States for social services and post-war developments." 

Successful food Control in the States 

Referring to the food crisis, the Jam Saheb said he had already issued a 
circular appeal and many of the States had as a token of their genuine sympathy 
already responded through substantial contributions in cash or kind for the relief 
of the affected areas, It was a matter of satisfaction, he said, to them that in spite 
of the recent food and transport difficulties, the Governments of tin States generally 
had been able to manage well the problem of food supplies to their people and had 
succeeded at great sacrifice to themselves, in controlling prices of food grains 
within their territories at much lower level than in the adjoining areas of British 
India. They had, in that connection, invited attention to certain facts with a view 
to enhancing the value of the co-operation of the States with the food policy of 
the Government of India. 

Referring to inflation, the Chancellor assured the Viceroy that the States were 
fully alive to its dangers and were prepared to co-operate in anti-inflationary 
measures to the utmost extent permissible within their trial commitments. It 
must be, however, appreciated, that, having regard to the varying conditions of the 
fiscal arrangements of the States and their relative backwardness in industrial 
development the measure and form of their co-operation in the matter must vary 
according to the circumstances and conditions of individual States. At the same 
time the States were entitled to claim that they must be consulted before the for¬ 
mulation and in the execution of such policies, affecting British India and the 
States in which their eo operation was desired and that there should be no dis¬ 
crimination against the States in the implementing of these policies. 

Lfabe-lknd aid for States 

The Jam Sahib added that the problem of inflation should not be treated 
exclusively as one relating to currency and that measures for cheeking inflation 
could not succeed unless effective steps were taken to increase the volume of con¬ 
sumers’ goods. For this purpose he urged that the States might be assisted in 
obtaining stores plant and machinery under Lease-Lend or otherwise. They might 
be supplied their requirements of iron and steel for agricultural implements and 
machinery to assist the grow-more food campaign and the Government of India 
might consider the desirability of obtaining necessary quantitits of silver and 
copper under Lease-Lend arrangements to increase the issue of metallic currency, 
and the States which had their own metallic currency might similarly be assisted 
in this matter. This step was expected to a long way in preventing the hoarding 
of food-grains in the country. 

Referring to post-war reconstruction and development, the Chancellor trusted 
that their representatives would be fully associated with the formulation and im¬ 
plementing of post-war planB as also with the execution of policies such aB those 
relating to Lease-Lend, control of capital issue and trade and currency. He made 
a particular reference to air transport aud said that the Indian States should desire 
to co-operate fully in the preparation of co-ordinated air transport plans, which 
might be designed in the best interests of India and with regard to the rights and 
interests of the Indian fctates. 

Arbitration on constitutional issues 

Referring to the constitutional issue, the Chancellor urged that disputes arising 
between the Government of India or a Provincial Government and any Indian 
StateB or between two or more Indian States or whore a Btate was dissatisfied with 
the ruling or advice of the Crown Representative or his local representative Bhould 
be referrable as of right (o a Court of Arbitration or the Federal Court as may be 
settled in consultation with the representative of the States. He particularly 
referred to the Viceroy’s statement that the Crown’s obligations “to prolect carry 
with them equally binding responsibilities t.o ensure that what is protected continues 
to bo worthy of protection.” He said that that statement bad raised vital problems 
and new issues of far reaching and grave importance which would receive their 
earnest consideration. In this connection the Chancellor referred to grave appre¬ 
hensions that rights and interests of the Indian Princes were not receiving the 
consideration to which they were entitled because of their lack of nuisance value. 
In view of these grave apprehensions, it is felt that Your Excellency’s successor 
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would he rendering a real service to the Crown as also to the States, if at his early 
convenience, he were to invite the representatives of the States for a free and frank 
consultation on the few outstanding questions and the ways and means to remove 
those prevailing apprehensions.” 

The Chancellor assured the Viceroy full support of the Princely Order in 
efforts to improve the position of Indians overseas, which included large number from 
Indian States. Ho said : “South Africa is now regarded as a test case. And those 
elements in India who like ourselves believe sincerely in the continuance of the 
British connection, must feel embarrassed if, in spite of India’s signal services 
to the Commonwealth in the present war in Africa and elsewhere, the membership 
of the Commonwealth does not carry with it equality of status throughout the 
Commonwealth of His Majesty the King Emperor.” 

Concluding, the Chancellor observed : “Your Viceroyalty has been associated 
with sume of the landmarks in the history of India. Your solid work for the 
health and happiness of the cultivators who form the backbone of Indian society 
has earned you a place of honour in the annals of Indian history. Your tenure of 
office us Crown Representative has witnessed a succession of important and new 
polioies such as co-operative grouping, internal reforms, post minority management, 
reorganisation of the Chamber, admission of the new members, and the communique 
of April If), 1913. It was but natural that in the discussion of these important 
matters, there have been occasions when we honestly differed. Your Excellency 
welcomed such honest differences of opinion and thereby earned our admiration.” 

Viceroy’s Reply 

The Viceroy, in winding up the proceedings, said he was much obliged for the 
Chancellor’s reply and added : “He may rest, assured that the various substantial 
points which he raised in his speech will receive appropriate attention. For my 
part, I deHire once again to thak Your Highnesses for the support which you have 
given to me in this Chair year after year. I desire to tell you how grateful I am 
for the great personal kindness which you have shown to me. I should like to 
make a public acknowledgment of my high appreciation and assistance which at 
all times Uis Highness the Chancellor has been ready to give me, whatever the 
business in hand (cheers). I agree with him that the relations and understanding 
which have exis ed between himself aH Chancellor and myself as Clown Representa¬ 
tive have a very great value from the public point, of view. Once again the virtue 
of private friendship in its bearing upon public affairs has been amply exemplified. 

‘‘I should like to tell His Highness and the Chamber how truly grateful I am 
and how touched I am by the kind words he used about my wife’s work iu India 
and the evident agreement with those words shown by Y'our Highnesses. 

"In bidding Your Highnesses farewell for the laHt time, may 1 wish you and 
your peoples all happiness, success and prosperity in limes to come.” (Cheers.) 

The Chamber at this stage adjourned sine- die. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Meeting—Calcutta—20th. December 1943 

The Annual General meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was 
held on the 20th. December 1»43 at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, if, E. 
the Viceroy opened tiie proceedings with a 4G-miimtes speech. His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal attended the meeting and others 
present included Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, Sir 
A. Ramastnami Mudaliar, Supply Member and Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
Food Member, Government, of India, the Bengal Premier, Sir NazimudUin , with 
nine other Ministers, Lt. General Mayne, Officer Commanding, Eastern Army, Dr. 
C. J. Pao, Chinese Consul-General in Calcutta, Mr. A. O. bee Williams , Chief 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, Sir David Ezra , Mr. Justice Braund, Regional 
Food Commissioner, Bengal. 

Chairman’s Speech 

Mr. J. H. Burder, who presided, referred in th« course of his speech, to tho 
future of European and Britis 1 
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posed that al! British interests should be liquidated without delay. He would tell 
large Indian concerns that there was more than enough scope in furthering indus¬ 
trialisation for all with all the accumulated wealth which was lying dormant 
without buying up established concerns. Such was not the way of progress, 
Until the day when India was united to govern herself, Raid Mr Burder, ‘ we 
must expect such opposition to our interests and Press campaigns and criticisms 
in undue proportion. We should be the most unusual race if we did not merit 
some of it. Nevertheless I feel we can look forward to the future with that confi¬ 
dence which flows from knowledge of past achievements, business ability and 
business integrity." 

Of the food situation Mr. BurJnr said the reports from Bengal districts were 
already brighter and they hoped that the returning confidence had come to Btay. 
Measures that would bring the necessary confidence would be the end of ad¬ 
ministration influenced by political expediency, the determination of the Govern¬ 
ment to enforce its will and control of crops as near ns the source as possible. He 
paid a tribute to Viceroy who had made the food problem his first concern. 

Referring to post-war reconstruction, Mr. Kurdar said that lie looked to the 
post-jinr reconstruction committees set up by the Government of India for prompt 
and authoritative lead but recalled with some misgiving that only one of them had 
ever field a meeting. India/could not. divest herself with any sense of reality from 

world affairs and this would be appreciated with greater emphasis as the deli¬ 

berations of the post-war reconstruction committees proceeded. 

Mr. Burder pleaded that Government had to think more among the line of 
absorbing the increased purchasing power created by war activities. It could not 
be said that there had been any appreciable easing of the situation in the spite of 
the considerable sums which by these means hail been drawn into Government 
coffers. They had to consider what could be . done to encourage local 
production of more consumer goods and whether there was now a possibility of 
increasing imports of such goods. Employers must continue their efforts to in¬ 
duce a greater volume of saving but herd they were up against the backwardness 
of the proper classes. 

Of the Plenary (.about Conference arid the Standing Labour Committee set 

up to assist the Government on India, Mr. Burder said he did not feci that they 

were achieving their object. He was not sure that all employers were sufficiently alive 
to the necessity for an early betterment of the labourer’s lot. On the Other hand, 
there whh an impression on the part of employers that Government did not really 
want their advice and that they would rush through legislation without due regard 
to the views of the employer who had to bear not only the cost but also a large 
share of the burden of administration. That the Indian labourer’s condition of 
service were far below the standard of some other countries was indisputable and 
it was their duty to give every encouragement to Government. 

Mr. Burder also urged the necessity for closer co-ordination of Government’s 
requisitioning policy against the wider background of war anil post-war economics. 
He further pleaded for the promptest possible settlement by negotiation of the 
principles governing the assesment of compensation for requisitioned property of 
all types and where those principles had been laid down for prompter payment in 
accordance with them. 

Viceroy’s Address 

His Excellency Lord Wavell said : 

1 thank you for your cordial welcome and good wishes. My wife and I very 
much regret that we are unable this year to make the visit of some weeks tc 
Calcutta which the Viceroy has usally done at this period. You will I am sure 
appreciate the reasons. Our house has been handed over to the K. A. F. ; and 
ray many preoccupations make me at present something of a bird of passage out¬ 
side Delhi. 

1 should like to begin this my first public speech as Viceroy by acknowledging 
again the services rendered to me on the Middle East during the early part ot 
the wav, not only by Indian troops hut by Indian industry, which supplied so 
many of our pressing needs. I can well remember the spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness with which our demands on India were always met. There is no 
doubt that Indian help saved the middle East at a critical time and thus laid the 
foundation for our successes of 19t3 in the Mediterranean area. 

Indian troonrt are still .’'nbuting to the security of the Middle East and are 

’’ich is now taking place in 
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It was as you may imagine, a great regret to me to have to give up my 
command of the troops in India after just tivo years iu that position. You have 

in General Aechinleek, who has succeeded me, one who onjoys the confidence 

and esteem not only of the fighting services, but of all sections of the people in 

India, both British and Indian. Under his command, the troops in India will 

he organised and trained for even more important tasks then ever, the final defeat 
of Japan, 

You have had an example hero in Bengal of the promptitude and efficiency 
of the army in the help it has provided to the civil Government in the food 
emergency. 

We have all suffered a great loss by the death of Sir John Herbert. I know 
well, and I have no doubt you Italian that his determination not to leave his post 
and to carry on with hifl work at a time when his health was causing him serious 
trouble contributed to the fatal breakdown, which was also aggravated by his 
acute anxiety about the troubles of Bengal, which ho foresaw somo months ago. He 
was a great gentleman, gallant and upright, whoso kindness and friendship I 
valued highly. Bir Thomax Rutherford was given a most difficult task by having to 
take charge of Bengal in such difficult circumstances at very short notice, and you 
rightly appreciate what he has done in these circumstances, • 

PltOClIUiSS OF THE WAR 

Like Mr. Burder, I propose to confine myself to a few subjects, the most 
pressing that we have to deal with at tho present time. 

The prosecution of tho war is naturally tho most important. The United 
Nations have had so striking a run of successes during the last year, in Russia, 
in the Mediterranean, in the Battle of the Atlantic against U-boats, in the air 
offensive against Germany, amt in the counter-offensive against Japan, in the 
South-West Pacific, tnat wo have almost come to feel disappointed and aggrieved 
if we are not served up with a fresh victory at least once a day. There is a well 
known quotation from Horace, which says “Keep your head when in difficulties.” 
His next lines are not perhaps so well known ; “Refrain from excessive rejoicing 
when things art going well.” We observed the first precopt iu our had times, wo 
are possibly in some danger of forgetting the second, now that things are running 
well. To some of you, the progress of the war during the last month or so has pro¬ 
bably seemed slow, in comparison with the summer rate: you must remember 
that we are just passing through the season of the worst weather for operations 
in Europe : when tho ground lias not yet frozen hard in Russia and the roads are 
a quagmire; when winter storms are sweeping Italy and'tho Mediterranean ; and 
when fog is apt to hinder our bombing offensive against Germany. 

The ruling factor in all military operations is transportation, and in such 
weather tho transporution problem becomes more acute than ever. Moreover, the 
swiftness of tie Russian advances has increased the difficulties of supply and 
transportation, w hile the Germans are nearer their bases. We have every reason 
for sober confidence in a victorious outcome of the war in Europe in n not too 
distant future: but how far distant that future is cannot yet be determined. 

While tho progress of wars depends on transportation their end depends 
always on morale, The morale of the German army is certainly still high, but that 
of the German people must be, to say the leant ol it. causing Hitter and the 
Nazi leaders an aching of the head and a sinking of the heart. 

But the end of the war in the West is no more than the beginning of the war 
in the East on a scale required to bring about the defeat and unconditional surren¬ 
der of Japan, Tho importance of the Eastern War not only to the East but to the 
whole world and to the future of civilisation still needs io be brought home to 
some. There can be no security, economic or military, until Japan is as thoroughly 
defeated as Germany. It is not a matter of recovering lost portions of the British 
Empire or the dividends in oil and rubber, it is the repulse of barbarism by civi¬ 
lisation which in at, stake. The peace and happiness of tho world depend on a 
complete and speedy liquidation of Japanese ambitions. The victory of General 
MacArthur's forces in tho South-West Pacific, the lighting here on tho Indian 
frontier and the resistance of our Ghineso alli<s, have not only halted the Japanese 
advance but have already begun to thrust it hack. The process will be continued 
and greatly aecderaied. The enemy has tried to gain comfort and to make pro¬ 
paganda from tho slowness of the Allied counter offensive. All such great efforts 
are apt to be slow at first, but as they gain .momentum and resistance is weakened 
they sweep forward apace, 

43 
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India as babe of operations 

I am sure that all India wishes success to the newly-established South-EaBt 
Asia Command, to its inspiring leader. Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, and to 
the able commanders and stall', British and American, who are gathering under 
him. The establishment nf this new command, to control the offensives against 
Japan from India does not. of course, in any wav lessen India’s role, in fact it 
enhances it. India has to he organised as a baso for a mightier force of warships, 
armies and air squadrons than has ever before been gathered in the East. We 
shall have ships, men and material in plenty. The difficulty will he to find space 
in our ports, on our airfields, on our railways and in our depots to accommodate 
them. 

The war effort and preparations wo have already made have placed severe 
strains upon our national economy, and we must take steps to make this stable to 
support the strains of the next year. 

The Food Problem 

The food problem must be our first concern. I do not propose to enter hero 
into a long consideration of how wo reached our present difficulties ; our business 
is not to look back, but to look ahead. 

Bridly, the main elements in the situation are these ; India as a whole is 
normally almost self-snllicient in the principal foodgrains. But the majority of 
Indians are certainly under-nourished rather than over-nourished, bo that there is 
no margin or possibility of tightening the belt in an emergency. Also the produc¬ 
tion of foo l in India is not evenly distributed, and tho producers are mainly small 
men, fanning on a subaistanee basis. The position was one which might easily be 
dislocated by an unexpected shock. The entry of Japan into the war and our 
reverses in Malaya and Burma, which brought the war to the borders of India, 
provided the shock. Anxiety about the outcome of the war, and the loss of our 
rice imports from Burma caused the small farmer to hold more of ids crop than 
usual, and the ordinary consumer to buy more than he really needed for immediate 
consumption. Lack of consumers’ goods was a contributory factor to the tendency 
to hold on to food. In short, the first main cause was a widespread loss of con¬ 
fidence, which was natural enough, and in itself quite innocent. Unfortunately, 
there are in India, as in other countries, people who are not innocent, who were 
thinking of advantages for themselves very different from a mere assurance of 
their daily bread ; and who were prepared without scruple to make money out of 
food scarcity, careless of the misery and death they might cause, There was 
undoubtedly hoarding and speculation on a largo scale by such people. So that 
the second main factor was human greed. The third was the difficulty in over¬ 
coming the tendency of each province, division or district to treat food as a local 
matter instead of as nn All India problem ; in distributing food over vast 
distances ; and in establishing control over prices. This was an immense problem 
of administration for which the additional resources required were not easily 
available. It is small wonder that some mistakes were made in assessing the 
problem and in devising means to deal with it. 

Bengal's Plight 

In Bengal abnormal causes were aggravated by the natural disasters of cyclone 
and floods ; by nearness to tho war ; by the poverty of communications; and by 
the sparseness of tho administration due to the permanent land settlement. 

X should like to express my deep sympathy to the people of Bengal on the 
sorrows that have fallen on so large a portion of a frugal, bard-working population. 
This disaster has struck those least able to hear it, and the principal sufferers have 
been the weakest—the children, the women, the old man. It is the duty of us all 
not only to lessen their present sufferings but to take such steps as will ensure 
that such suffering does not occur again. 

I have tried to outline the main elements which led us to the present,position. 
The main remedies are obvious ; to restore general confidence ; to deal stearnly with 
those who attempt to withhold food from tho people for purposes of undue profit; 
and to arrange for equitable distribution over India of the available food at a 
reasonable price. 

It is with the last of these aims that I want to deal in a little more detail. 

Food an all-india Problem 

The first thing to get clear about food is that it is not a provincial problem ; 
it is an AU-lndia and even a world problem. India must have the food she 
needs ; and the other countries of the British Commonwealth, and the United 
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States, are prepared to help her to import food to supplement her own production. 
But if by administrative negligence we are compelled to ask for more help from 
abroad than we really need, we are expecting other countries, whose people are 
already rationed and whose prices are properly controlled, to deny themselves 
unnecessarily, and to send us ships which are urgently required for direct war 
purposes. It is our plain duty to set up an efficient hood Administration more or 
less uniform throughout the country, if we fail to do so, we may cause distress 
in other countries, and prolong the Eastern war. 

The policy accepted by the Central Government is that recommended by the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee of last summer. The object is to ensure that food- 
grains are available in adequate quantities all over the country at prices which 
will give the producer a fair, even a generous profit, and at the same time, place 
food within the means of the poorest consumers. We must not aim to depress 
prices in favour of the town, so as to deprive t-lie agriculturist, who is the back¬ 
bone of India’s economy, of a profit which will encourage him to grow the maxi¬ 
mum amount of food crop ; but he must not be greedy, or he will cause distress 
amongst his less fortunate brethren. The middleman is entitled to no more than a 
reasonable profit on the work : he is not allowed to make a fortune out ofethe 
cultivator’s labour and the labourer’s poverty. The key points in our plan are full 
rationing in the larger towns and control of prices, both backed by adequate 
administrative arrangements. As Mr. Burder has said, you cannot control prices 
by the mere issue of paper notifications. 

I may say here in parenthesis that I hold personal touch a far better solvent 
for any problem of Government than paper. As a military commander, I tried 
never to issue instructions on paper where I could visit my subordinate commanders 
and discuss operations with them face to face : and 1 encouraged my staff to do 
the same. So far as possible, I hope to follow similar principles in civil 
administration. 

You can control food prices only if every dealer from the village up to the 
main market and down again to the retail shopkeeper is subject to personal super¬ 
vision and inspection, if the procurement operation of Government are rationally 
conducted, and if movements are strictly regulated. 

Urban Rationing Practicable 

It is said by some that urban rationing is unnecessary and impossible in 
India. This is nonsense. It is both very necessary ami quite possible. In spite of 
all the difficulties of the past few months, Provinces such as Madias and Bombay 
and States such as Travancore and Cochin, had kept the situation under control 
by rationing and by control of prices. For these Provinces and States, nWivYi are 
in deficit, stern necessity dictated these controls. In surplus Provinces, the controls 
are necessary to enable them to be as self-supporting aB possible, and to stand the 
strain both of war and of the immediate post-war period when the world food 
situation is likely to be tighter even than now. Siud, the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, and the North-West Frontier Province have recognised the need, and 
have practically subordinated their provincial interests to the interests of India. 
Actually, India’s interests are their interests, since on this food problem we must 
Stand or fall as a whole. 

Measures arc being taken to introduce urban rationing all over India, and a 
system of price control uniform for groups of Provinces. These measures will take a 
little time. We shall need all the support we can <-et from public opinion and the 
Drnaa If all neorde could be induced to rca' " sbortiures must be evenlv 


. D ..c uy cue army, coupieu wu:t rue prospects or a Dounti- 
,, uii.au- narvest, have eased the position perceptibly. But there are no groundsfor 
unplacency. We still have to fight lack of confidence and greed and to see that 
Iniinislrative action is adequate for the future. The army cannot remain indefini- 
to tlo the work of the civil administration. Bengal has the sympathy of the 
fiUl at present, but this will not continue unless'it is obvious that she is making 
, ( j dibit to h«lp herself. The next six months will be the testing tide during 
, licit the Bengal Government’s policy must be energetically pjafaird. and its ad- 
luistrution strergthened. 


i 
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You are aware of the main on (lines of that policy, which aims at the restora¬ 
tion of confidence, the strict enforcement of the Foodgrains Control Older to prevent 
(Speculation and hoarding, and the regulation and control of prices. The solution 
of Bengal’s food problem now lltm in Bengal's hands, 'l'he Central Government has 
provided a generous measure of assistance in undertaking to supply food for Calcutta 
during the next few months. Blit the Central Government cannot continue inde¬ 
finitely to “cany” a JTovinee to which nature has vouchsafed so generous a crop if 
through administrative inefficiency tho Province fail to secure that it is properly 
procured and distributed. 

I am in earnest in this matter. To my mind there can be no condemnation 
too severe, no penalty too stern, for those who attempt to make unauthorised profits 
out of food—or out of drugs—at a time of national crisis. Nor can lethargy and 
procrastination be tolerated ; nor must political animosities be allowed to interfere 
with a fair loud deal for everyone. 

Inflation ani> Food 

Mr. Border lias rightly linked inflation with lood. The inflationary problem is 
incauable of solmion if (cod is not subject to effective control, for food afiects the 
whole price structure of our economy. This battle is everyone’s battle. It will 
profit a man nothing to gain large increments by forcing up prices and thereby 
causing inflation, since tho value of gains will he thereby reduced, and ho may cause 
untold misery to others. The Central Government is determined to check the infla¬ 
tionary tendency by all means in its power. There is no occasion for undue 
optimism but no need to accept Mr. Border’s somewhat pessimistic view. The general 
price level has been relatively stable for several mouths now. 

An increased supply of consumers’ goods at controlled prices is a necessary 
factor in the fight against inflation. A start was made some months sgo with 
cotton textiles and, owing to tho excellent co-operation between the industry and 
the Government of India, considerable success has been achieved. Medicines and 
drugs have now been taken in hand. There are many other articles of which 
the Indian consumer is short owing to war demands—such as woollen goodB, foot¬ 
wear, and iron and steel for the village manufacture of agricultural implements, 
Of these and other goods every effort is being made to obtain an increased supply, 
by import or release from war purposes. 

Of taxation, which is another method of reducing tho waist-line of inflation, I 
will not speak here. It represents the compulsory absorption of financial adipose 
deposit. The voluntary method is increased saving, which is much to be recommen¬ 
ded, If the Chambers represented at this meeting will advise their eonstitutents to 
redouble their efforts to support the provincial savings campaigns, and if all other 
employers in lndja will do the same, it will bo a great assistance. 

Coal Problem 

Shortage of Coal is another problem which the Government is taking seriously 
in hand. Goal is the essential food of industry anil of tho whole war effort, and we 
cannot allow either to suffer from starvation or malnutrition in coal. 

Coal also is a world problem, and here again we are playing on a world 
stage. Our coal production may have un appreciative effect on the course of the 
war. I do not propose here to deal with tho causes or with tho remedies which we 
have in hand ; merely to mention the problem. 

1’ost-W ar Reconstruction 

I pass on to the longer-term problems of which Mr. Binder spoke, which may 
be grouped under the heading of post-war reconstruction, ’this is a very big subject 
and a very vital one. The years after the war are going to be of immense import 
to India’s future. The problems and dangers are obvious. There will be a 
period, of liquidation of the war effort, during which the fighting services will be 
disbanded, industry will return to a peace footing, stocks of war material will be for 
disposal, and the various economic controls will be gradually removed. Unless 
these processes can be prepared and undertaken in an orderly manner, great confu¬ 
sion or worse, may result. Then must come a deliberate effort to restart the natio¬ 
nal life on a better and more efficient footing to provide a standard of Jiving for 
all Indians, in which account has to be taken of the rapidly increasing population 
at the present rate of some four to five millions a yenr. 

In making this re-start India has very great advantages. Her nalurai resour¬ 
ces are large. There will bo a higher proi ortion of trained labour than before. In 
fact, India’s supply of labour will be almost inexhaustible while the events of the 
war have proved that Indian labour under training rapidly acquires a high degree 
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of skill. India has many efficient men of business with wide experience. .India 
will he a creditor country ; she has suffered comparatively litlle in the greatest 
cataclysm in the history of humanity; and there is a threat sympathy and will to 
help towards tier, both in Great Britain and in America. There will be ample 
markets for her increased production, both at home and abroad. In fact, there is 
nothing; to prevent India growing to be the s longest and most highly developed 
nation in the East, if she can solve her internal problems and makn a united 
contribution to peace and prosperity in the post-wan world. 

The Government, has in hand tho preparation of plans to take advantage of 
India’s opportunities in as great a measure as possible. In this the Government 
and industry must work very closely band in hand. It is quite clear that, develop¬ 
ment must, be on an Indian basis and by Indian methods. But it is also evident 
that India will require assistance and advice at the first, to help her to realise the 
great possibilities that are hers. While recently in England, I saw some of the 
leaders of British industry who are itilerestrd in India, and I found in them a 
spirit of most helpful co-operation towards India ; there was certainly no desiro to 
dominate or control Indian industry, but a desire to help on a basis of mutual 
advantage. 1 am sure that a visit by some of the leading Indian industrialists to 
the United Kingdom, in order to aee the developments that have arisen duriiK the 
war and to discuss India’s problems with lending British representatives would be 
of the greatest possible advantage, and 1 hope that it may be arranged. 'The sooner 
the better ; because other nations are already beginning to think about their post¬ 
war needs and to place orders for machinery and material. 

Development of power Schemes 

So far ns I have been able to discuss tho problem with people of knowledge 
and experience, it seems to mo that one of the first necessities is to develop power 
schemes throughout India so as to provide the driving force for industries. In 
some instances, it may bo possible to combine this with irrigation schemes for 
agriculture, the improvement of which by all possible means must lie our principal 
aim. Agriculture is indiu’s main industry and is capable of very great develop¬ 
ment. The land can bo made to yield more, tho livestock can bo improved and 
the whole standard of our rural community ruised. 

The development of industry and the improvement of agriculture must go 
hand in hand in order to provide for India’s growing population and to raise tho 
standard of living. ’The problem of labour, to which Mr. Harder referred, is 
naturally linked with these developments. I do not propose to go into any detail 
here of the relations between labour and industry but 1 know you will realise 
that there is much to be done. 

Improvement of Social Services 

The other great aim of post-war development is the improvement of the social 
services of which the principal ate Education, Health and Medical Services and 
Communications. These arc mainly unproductive in the short-term sense, though in 
the long-run, of course, both fully proved essential. 

I propose to join issue with Mr. Harder, who was inclined to place education 
in the forefront of his plans, I ttm the last person to undervalue education, but 
I think it is clear that from the practical point of view the full realisation' of a 
scheme such as that outlined in the Sargent Report must wait, on other develop¬ 
ments, India at present has simply not the money for such a scheme. As the 
country acquires increased riches by industrial and’ agricultural progress, so it can 
afford to spend larger Bums on education and health. ’J hiB is, 1 think, the way in 
which the social services have developed in other countries, certainly it has been so 
in Great Britain where industrial development went a long way ahead of educational 
development and of public health. From the practical point of view, which is tho 
view by which we must be guided, whatever the theoretical advantages of a diffe¬ 
rent course would be, I think that the main social services must be developed in 
the following order : Communications, Health, Education. I put communications 
find since 1 do not see how it is possible to effect any great improvement in health 
or education in the villages of India until they can be reached surely and quickly 
at all times. 1 

What 1 have said must not of course be taken to suggest that we must not 
allot as much effort and money as we possibly can to Health and Education ; it is 
merely to indicate the practical limitations which may be summed up as “full 
bellies must come before full minds.” 

in the course of his speech Mr. Burder fired quite a few sniping shots at 
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the Government, and once or tv artillery into action. I have 

made a note of his shots—parlk niaitiouing and the administra¬ 
tion of the Anti-hoarding Ordint ey hit the target we will Bignal 

a hit and try to repair the hole. 

“The bouquets he bestowed on the hon Members for War Transport and 
Supply will be much appreciated by their recipients. I should like myself to 
take the opportunity to thank all hon. Members of my Executive Council for their 
courage and capacity.” 

The Political Deadlock 

I have attempted to review for you the progress of the war and the 
policy of the Government of India on our immediate economic problems : and to 
plaee before you some ideas on post-war reconstruction. I have said nothing of 
the constitutional or political problems of India, not because they are not constant¬ 
ly in my mind ; not because 1 have not the fullest sympathy with the aspirations 
of India towards Self-Government; not because I consider political progress im¬ 
possible during the course of the war—any more than 1 believe that the end of 
the war will by itself provide art immediate solution of the deadlock—but because 
I do not believe that I can make their solution any easier by talking about them 
just aUpresent. For the time 1 must concentrate on the job of work wo have to 
do. The winning of the war organisation of the economic home front, 
and the preparations for peace call for the use of all the resources India haB in 
determination, energy, and intelligence, I welcome eo-operntiou from anyone and 
uuybody who can assist me in these great problems on which the future of India 
depends. While I do not believe that political differences can he solved by ad¬ 
ministrative action. I beliovc that if we can co-operate now in the achievement 
of the great administrative aims which should be common to all parties when 
the country is in peril, we shall do much to produce conditions in which the 
solution of the political deadlock will be possible. As head of the Government— 
and an old and sincere friend of India—I will do my best during my term of office 
to guide India on her path to a better future. It is no easy path, here are no 
short cuts, but I do believe in the future greatness that lies ahead, if we can work 
together to the solution of our problems. 

Proposing a vote of thanks at the conclusion of the Viceroy’s speech, Sir 
D. L. Drake-Brockman, Deputy President of the Upper India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, expressed the earnest hope that under the wise guidance of Ilis Ex¬ 
cellency issues and problems that faced the country at present would find an 
early solution. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Income Tax Tribunal 

After the Viceroy had left, the meeting took up the resolution dealing with 
the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal, which inn as follows: 

“This Association requests the early attention of the Government of India 
to the following matters connected with the practice and procedure before the 
income-tax Appelate Tribunal : 

(11 That the request for the establishment of local registrars for filing of 
applications and for facilitating communications with the locat benches be re¬ 
considered. 

(2) That the decisions of all benches of the Tribunal be made available to the 
public, if necessary by the amendment of Section 54 of the Indian Income-tax 
Act, and 

(3) That the Government of India take an early opportunity, in consultation 
with commercial interests, of revising where necessary various provisions of the 
Income tax Appelate Tribunal’s rules and forms and the practice obtaining there¬ 
under. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. H. Rowan Hodge (Bengal Chamber), m.l.A. said that 
when the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal was brought into being by the Income tax 
Amendment Act of 1939, the intention of the Legislature was to give them not only 
an appellate body, which was independent of the Income tax Department, but also a 
business like tribunal free from the formality and lengthy procedure of the courts 
and One from which practical and expeditious decisions could be expected. 

Referring' to tho period of sixty days allowed under the Act for filing his 
appeal by a tax payer, Mr. Hodge emphasised that it was most desirable to Bee 
that no time was wasted by having to post the application across India. He 
suggested the setting up of a district registrar in every place, where the bench 
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of the. Tribunal sat. lie requested the Government to publish the Tribunal’s 
decisions by amending Section 54 of the Ant. 

Seconding the resolution Mr. J. M. B. Gibbons (Bombay Chamber) said that 
their experien ms in Bombay were almost identical with those referred to by the 
mover of the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the House. 

Rent Restriction Orders 

The next resolution moved by Sir D. L. Drake-Brockman (Upper India 
Chamber) stalled : “In view of the increased cost of materials and labour and the 
fact that rents have remain'd practically unchanged owing to Rent Restriction 
Orders framed under the Defence of India Act 1939 and other causes, this Abso 
cifttion invites the attention of the Central Board of Revenue to the inadequacy 
of the allowance of one-sixth of the bone fide anual value of property, consisting 
of buildings and lands appurtenant thereto permissible under Section 9 Sub-section 
(1) of the Income-tax Aet i Act 1 of 1922), and recommends that it should be 
made morn liberal by suitable amendment of the Act." 

Oommembng the resolution for acceptance by the meeting the mover, said 
that, the proposal embodied in the resolution had already been circulated to 
constituent Chambers and had received general support, from which he gathered 
that dissatisfaction with the present position was general. 

Excess Profits Tax 

Mr. W. ]. Yonnie (Bengal Chamber) moved the third resolution, which runs 
as follows: "This Association urges the Government of India to give an assurance 
to industry that on the termination of excess profits tax, all-revenue expenses 
incurred or accrued in earning three excess profits but not already included as a 
charge because of their indeterminate nature, will he allowed as a deduction in 
computing the final liability to excess profits lax; and that refunds of such tax in 
adjustment thereof will bo made, should the tax have been removed. 

In support of his resolution, Mr. Younio said it was imperative from India’s 
point of view that no business which had prospects of contributing towards the 
country's post-war prosperity should he handicapped by excessive taxation, particu¬ 
larly in having paid taxes on profits which had been considered to be ‘in excess” 
but which, subsequently to the termination of excessive profits tax, could be proved 
to be accumulation which must bo expended in order to restore business to a 
state from which, under good management, it could reasonably be expected to 
continue to trade for the benefit of the country and proprietors. 

Mr. J. Nutt nil (Madras Chamber), who seconded the resolution, said that any 
new taxation changed in form, or discontinuance of an existing tax resulted hi 
anomalies because of the multitude of methods whereby the accounts of industries 
were maintained. These anomalies were not always apparent at the time the taxa¬ 
tion measure was passed or discontinued, hut this was no reason why the possible 
ill-effects of the change could not be anticipated. 

The resolution was carried without any opposition, 

Sell-Sufliclency in Food 

Hat Bahadur P. Makerjee (Punjab Chamber) moved: “This meeting urges 
upon the Government the imperative necessity of making India Boif-suppoting in 
the matter of food and recommends that ail necessary steps for this purpose should 
be taken with the least possible delay and in particular, steps be taken to dis¬ 
courage the export of manures (including bII commodities of manutial value) and 
alao to arrange for the expeditious import, both of fertilisers and of plant for the 
manufacture of fertilisers on as large a scale as possible,” 

Rai Bahadur Mukherjeo said that authorities competent to form an opinion 
anticipated that there would be world shortage of food for some years after the war 
and the United Nations' Conference on food and agriculture, which met in May 
last had urged the various National Governments to take steps to increase their 
food resources. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. F. C, Guthrie (Bengal Chamber) said the present 
food crisis had accentuated the need lor increasing food production in India inde¬ 
pendently of outside supplies of fertilisers. It seemed to the speaker that technical 
investigation of the raw material position must first of all be carefully carried out 
and in”particular the clarification of the raw material position, so far as the sulphate 
radicle was concerned. 

The resolution was adopted mm con . 
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Post-War Reconstruction 

The fifth resolution moved by Mr, J. Nuttall (Madras Chamber) stated : 
“This Association believes that a programme of post-war reconstruction should 
cover the whole social and economic field, including measures necessary to raise 
agricultural production and a determined drive against illiteracy, poverty and 
disease aiming at a substantial rise in the standard of living of the peoples of 
India and tlint such plans should include industrial expansion at a socially 
desirable level. To further the programme, it is resolved to recommend to the 
Government of India the immediate appointment of a Committee composed of those 
qualified to plan such measures as are necessary and to remain iu session until 
their work is concluded.” 

Mr. Nuttall remarked that although the objectives behind the resolution were 
so far-reaching in their effect, it was none the Icsb vital to deal with the issues, 

Post-Wur Trade Policy 

A resolution relating to post-war trade policy was then taken np by the House. 
The resolution runs aa follows : "While this meeting welcomes the arrangements 
for international co-operation in regard to currency and trade matters, it desires to 
draw special attention to the comparative backwardness of India’s economy and 
her low standard of living, and trusts therefore, that such arrangements as may 
be entered into on India’s behalf will not interfere with the orderly development 
of India’s resources both in men and materials, and in the consequential improve¬ 
ment iu the standard of living. 

“This meeting is further of opinion that in the meantime, a ermprehensive 
review both of customs tariff and internal taxation in India in all its aspects 
should he undertaken iu good time so as to ensure a balanced development of 
India's economy on sound and secure foundations” 

Moving the resolution, Lula Shavkat- Lull (Punjab Chamber) said that the 
two principal parties to the currency plan were reported to have not come to any 
agreement on fundamentals. Moreover, there was the danger that in concentrating 
on remote questions, they might, perhaps, miss those that were much closer to 
them and were possibly of more vital interest. That was why the resolution 
suggested an immediate enquiry to bo undertaken in regard to operation of taxa¬ 
tions in India, so that they might know exactly where they stood before they 
assumed international commitments regarding their trade and currency. 

Sir Oeorge Morton (Bengal Chamber) proposed that the second paragraph of 
the resolution should be amended to read as follows : ‘‘This mooting is further of 
opinion that, in the meantime, a comprehensive review of taxation, excise and tariff 
in India, in all its aspects should be undertaken in the interest of ensuring a 
balanced development of India’s economy on sound and secure foundations,” 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 

War Risks Insurance 

Mr. U. N. Sen (Northern India Chamber) moved a resolution on war risks 
insurance which stated: "in view of the substantial amounts standing to tho 
credit of the War Risks (Factories) Insurance Fund and the War Risks (Goods) 
Insurance Fund and having regard to the all-round improvement in the war 
situation as a whole, the Associated Chambers recommended that the War Risks 
(Factories) Insurance Scheme be continued for a period of one year from April I. 
1941, at a rate of premium not exceeding one half of one per cent per annum and 
that with effect from the commencement of the next ensuing quarter, the rate of 
premium under tho War Risks (Goods) Insurance Scheme be reduced to one-half 
anna per complete hundred rupees per mouths or part of a month. 

Mr. Sen said that tho actual receipts under the War Risks (Factories) 
Insurance Ordinance upto 31st March 1943, were approximately Rs. 908 lakhs and 
expenditure by way of remuneration to agents, inspecting staff and payment of 
liabilities, amounted to a little over Rs. 4 lakhs. Out of this sum however payment 
of liabilities under the scheme amounted only to Rs. 48,U00, which showed how 
small had been the nature of the claims so far under the Bcheme. The budget 
estimates for the year 1913-44 of receipts expected under this schemo are about lis. 
7 crores so that the Fund would have at the end of March 1944 a credit of about 
Rs. 16 crores. The Fund, they believed, would be moro that adequate to meet the 
claimB which the improvement in the war situation led them to hope would be 
negligible, 

Seconding tho resolution, Sir Harry Burn (Bengal Chamber) said that taking 
into account the amounts standing at the credit of the two war risks funds there 
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must be very substantial balances availsbln which should, lie honed, go far to provide 
the necessaty cover r quirt d by present, day conditions. Sir Robert Menzies (Upper 
India Chamber) supported the resolution which was passed. 

Import ol Capital Goods 

Adoption by Government of early steps to facilitate the import of capital goods 
and bullion was urged in ft resol.uiion moved by Rai Bahadur U. N. Mukherjee 
(Punjab Chamber). The resolution runs hs follows : “While recognising the 
efficacy of the steps taken by the Government to control inflation of currency, this 
meeting is of opinion that, early steps should be taken lo facilitate the import of 
capital goods and bullion and as a abort term policy the import of consumption 
gooda to meet the present deficiency.” 

While admitting the efficacy of the anti-inflationary measures such as, Govern¬ 
ment burrowing, control of bonuses and additional taxation bo far taken by tbe 
Government, the mover thought the remedy for the evil consisted in making 
available more capital goods and bullion and also as a temporary expedient more 
consumer goods Tbe resolution, when put, to vote, after having been seconded by 
Mr, U. Sen (Northern India Chamber) was adopted. 

Claims In flyspeet of Damaged Property 

Tbe ninth resolution on claims in respect of Iobi or damaged goods against 
railway admin in rations leads: “While appreciating the greatly increased diffi¬ 
culties of Railway Administrations brought about by the war, this Association urges 
upon tbe Railways the necessity for improving the supervision and methods of 
handling cargo in transit by rati in order to reduce tbe heavy damage and losses 
at present being incurred and recommends that the procedure of the claims section 
of the various Railways be reviewed by a competent committee with the object of 
helping them efficiently and promptly to dispose of claims filed against, them by 
the public.” Moving tlm resolution, Mr. fJ. [<'. Star.karil (Bengal Chamber) emphasised 
that the main object of the resolution was to direct attention of the Railways to¬ 
wards claims for damaged and missing goods. They understood that the Railway 
Administrations themselves recognised that there was room for improvement and 
that in some eases special officers had been appointed to investigate conditions. 
He expressed the hope that the railways would accept the resolution as an offer of 
constructive co-operation. 

The resolution, was unanimously adopted, 

Trunk Telephone Services 

The resolution on trunk telephone services stated : “This Association draws 
attention to the present almost total exclusion of business interests from tlie use of 
the trunk telephone service as an instrument for the transaction of business and 
rceoni" ends that a period of two boors bo reserved daily for commercial trunk 
ciiIIh, during which period only the highest priority calls will be accepted from 
selected departments and officials of Government and of tbe forces,” • 

Moving tbe resolution, Mr U. N. Sen (Northern India Chamber) recalled the 
correspondence on this subject which the Punjab Chamber of Commerce had last 
year with the Director General of Posts and telegraphs and the suggestions then 
made, namely, that, it should be impressed upon the civil and military authorities 
that a more sparing use should bo made of priority privileges and to allocate the 
trunk lines for the use of the business community for some hours each day, 

Rai Bahadur P , Mukherjee (Punjab Chamber) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. 

Trade Marks Act 

Tbe last resolution dealing with the Trade Marks Act, 1940, ran as follows : 
"This Association invites the attention of the Department of Commerce to the need 
for an early settlement of the difficulties arising out of the necessity to satisfy the 
requirements of more than one registration authority in India and urges the Govern¬ 
ment of India to secure ilie acceptance of a common policy on trade marks regis¬ 
tration as between British India and ihe various Indian Slates.” 

Moving the resolution, J. Nuttull (Madras Chamber) suggested that before 
the prohhm of trade murk registration became any more involved, the Government 
of India should at once re-examine how best to influence all Indian States to come 
within the scope of tbe Biilish India enactment so that one registration in Calcutta 
Or Bombay might serve for the whole of India. 

After Mr. C. P. Bramble , m. :l. C. had seconded, the resolution was put to 
vote and was adopted by the House, 
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“It is a blot on civilisation that one-fifth of the human race should live in 
perpetual starvation, miserably perishing for lack of food, clothes and shelter, 
steeped in ignorance, harassed by disease and darkening the sunshine of the world’s 
health and prosperity by serving as a perennial rcse.rvoir of diseases, plagues and 
epidemics. And when war and scarcity stalk the land, they die in their thousands 
like flies by the roadside, a grave and flitter testimony to man’s inhumanity to man. 
Is it too much to ask that every nerve should be strained, every power mobilised 
to prevent the repetition of such catastrophes and make India safe for healthy 
living and high endeavour ? Here, in India, far-sighted and sympathetic statesman¬ 
ship has got unparalleled scope for inaugurating an era of plenty and prosperity for 
all sections of the vast population of India”, said Dr. li. V. Nnr ay ana Swami 
Naidu in his presidential address to the 26ih session of the Indian Economic 
Conference which opened on the 30th. December 1«43 at the Senate House, Chepauk, 
Madras. 

Delegates from all over India attended the Conference. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudatiar, Chairman, Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, at the outset referred to the great loss sustained by economists in 
general by the death of Mr. N. S. Subba Jiao. 

Expressing the hope that when peace is restored a new world order would be 
established, the speaker added, that “many excellent sentiments have been given ex¬ 
pression to, when men’s minds were shaken by the devastating efleetB of war, 
sentiments which in the abstract are beyond all criticism but which may not be as 
easily demonstrable when peace is ensured and nations begin to turn to the cons¬ 
tructive side of the rehabilitation. The Atlantic Charter was naturally hailed as 
the Magna Cana of human freedoms, for it waH conceived on a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of human values. The Charter, which has been endorsed by all the United 
Nations, states in its fifth clause that one of the purposes of post-war police must 
be—to quote the actual words—-to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for all improved labour 
standards, economic advancement and social security. It would appear therefore 
that tiie economic reconstruction will lie based ou a global policy and not on the 
basis of die demands of individual nations. If such indeed is the future that is 
envi-aged and if there is the remotest possibility of its being implemented, the 
world would indeed be metamorphosed into a kingdom as near to the Kingdom of 
He#v en as any that human intellect cart visualise.” The speaker continued : "Ere 
the ink on tiie pages on which the Atlantic Charter has dried, other voices are 
heard, voices of those who participated in this Charter of the United Nadons, 
which give us cause for serious misgivings and which sound a note of warning." 
He referred to the colour bar ‘raised by the stay-at-liomcB, to whom moral values 
make no appeal’ and said, “Let us realise that we have to face the task that lies 
ahead of us, the constructive task ot revival and reorientation, such that we may 
with a firm resolve safeguard the future of our fellow-countrymen and build up a 
society which shall be ensured freedom from want.” He urged economists to give 
a correct had “to set their house in order and to implement the many schemes of 
post-war reconstruction winch are now under preparation." It was gratifying to 
note that at long last there was some sign that Governments were beginning to 
realise tiie value of the help and udvtce to economists and lie hoped that m the 
larger problems of post-war reconstruction their help would be fully forthcoming 
and their advice would lie fully availed of. It was tqually gratifying to note that 
Capital and Industry was taking advantage of the advice of economists of repute— 
a step that would have yielded them greater profit had they taken advantage of it 
earlier, founding a note of caution the speaker Bdded that the economist in India, 
as indeed in any other .country, find to steer clear of the fcjoylla of officious inter¬ 
ference of Governments and of the Charybdis of subtle blandishments of Capitalism. 

One of the urgent problems that would naturally engross economists’ attention, 
the speaker stated, was the problem of post-war reconstruction in India in the 
many phases of its national activity. He added : “In one sense perhaps it is not a 
disadvantage to think of post-war social and economic problems without the em- 
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baTrasement of party politics and there is some reasonable hope of agreed conclu¬ 
sions which may he'of value to any Government of the future, provided the basis of 
such recomtnt ndations is the welfare of the common citizen, who ib the real back¬ 
bone of the Nation.” He would like to see in the reports of the post-war recon¬ 
struction committees both the ideal and the practical aspects of reconstruction 
emphasised. It was little use presenting a Nation with a well-drawn up scheme of 
social security in all its diverse aspects of health, education, freedom from want 
and insurance against disease, dirt, squalor and ignorance, if such schemes were to 
be given effect to at some distant future after the War and only when the resources 
of the country warranted the implementing of such schemes. There should be a 
plan drawn up but the first steps to implement that plan, the spade work needed 
should he considered now, if any real change was to be effected in the post-war 
world. 

Task Before Economists 

The expansion of Industries, the opening out of many new Industries, Heavy 
or Key Industries, the future of trade and commerce, the relationship of Capital 
and Labour, the exploitation of the mineral resources of this vast sub-continent, 
the role of Government in the starting of such industries—these were receiving 
the attention of many of our eminent countrymen. In this connection the speaker 
emphasised the i eed for careful research and planned methods of enterprise. At, a 
time of inflation many industrial concerns might he started by individuals, which under 
normal conditions might not. survive the fierce onslaught of ioter-naiional competition. 
The world all over was moving towards a merger and it was the economist’s duty 
to advise Capital and Industry to pool their resources, so to share the profits ana 
losses that the enterprise itself might survive the shocks of impact from any 
quarter. At the same time, the danger of large combines and possibility of exploi¬ 
tation should be guarded against. 

The time itad also come, the speaker stated, when belter understanding and a 
more intimate association of interests should be established between Industry and 
Labour. Too long bad advanced industrial countries in the West been accustomed 
to view labour as u means to an end, the building up of an industry or the 
enlargements of capital. Too long had men pleaded financial insufficiency for the 
many long-neglected reforms to be put into operation, but this war bad opened the 
eyes of many and the question of finance cannot he pleaded as an excuse for 
shelving many of these social security plans. If India was to achieve a higher 
standard of living, he added, she had to develop and with a quick pace, industrially 
and agriculturally. The role of communications, the place of irrigation schemes for 
reclaiming barren areas and making them fertile, the implementing of those schemes 
of power, Hydro-electric or otherwise, over the whole sub-continent to foster the 
growth of industries and agricultural enterprise bo that the benefits of technical 
progress might be shared by all regions. These surely afforded great scope for con¬ 
structive thought and planning. The development of “human capital”, was also im¬ 
portant, The attention that hud to be devoud to education and public health and 
for which economists would have to suggest ways and means for financing such 
schemes on a generous and expanding scale would prove the touchstone of any 
genuine scheme of economic reconstruction. 'Jhc recent scheme for training Techni¬ 
cians as a war measure should be act object lesson to the Government and to In¬ 
dustrialists alike. Too long had education been regarded as a non-remniieralive 
enterprise and financial purists had confined themselves to the, delectable task of 
limiting educational expansion to the available resources of current, revenue. It 
would he for the economists to make it clear that any large scale expansion and 
reorganisation of education primary, secondary, University, technical and techno- 
lo gical, was possible only if a new policy of subsidising these national schemes of 
reconstruction through large loans raised for such purposes was adopted. The same 
was true of problems of public health. The responsibilities which would devolve 
on the State, the manner in which finances were to be raised, the apportionment of 
expenditure oti the different projects of economic reconstruction and the sweep of 
the eeonome offensive to be directed against poverty, were tasks requiring the 
advice of experts, disinterested and humane. The speaker hoped that the Con¬ 
ference, which is discussing some of the problems pertaining to the War period, 
would not neglect the equally important problems of post-war development. 

Need to Preserve Economic Unitt of India 

Dr. Mudaliar continuing said that whatever might be the forms of Govern¬ 
ment which this great sub-continent might ultimately decide to have, the need 
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to preserve the economic unity of India as a whole could not be ignored. The 
schemes of post-war reconstruction should be “so shaped that they formed a co¬ 
ordinated whole, a well knit mattress of closely interwoven enterprises, each unit 
contributing its own share and all benefiting by that larger and nobler loyalty of 
“each for all and all for each”, such that India as a whole may take its rightful 
place in the comity of nations commanding respect and admiration alike, by the 
picture of united effort it may present.” 

As one interested in Umversiiy education, the speaker hoped that Economics, 
which at present was a popular subject with all students, would occupy even a 
more prominent place in academic studies in the future. He hoped it would be 
possible to expand and extend those special fields of economic study, which went 
so largely towards an appreciation of applied Economics. He emphasised the 
importance of the study of Statistics, economic Geography, modern economic 
History, Statistical and Scientific methods of economic study and research. 

He concluded by reminding them of the lesson of history “The world is 
built ou moral foundations. Institutions perish, customs change and alter. 
Kingdoms rise and fall. The moral law alone iB enshrined on the tablets 
of eternity.” 

President’s Address 

After thanking his fellow economists for the honour done to him, Dr. 
Narayanaswami Naidu , in the course of his address, said : “India’s economic position 
has been considerably changed by the war. Her foreign trade has experienced a 
rude shock. Industrial production has been diverted towards the supply of war 
materials. New industries have been started for the supply of goods formerly 
imported from other countries. Many commercial crops cannot now be exported 
and the production of food crops has hud to be increased owing to the stoppage of 
imports. Many of these tendencies will be fruitful of good if they are contiolled 
and directed towards the peace needs of the country ; but they must first be 
protected against the stress and strain of post-war changes in relation to Indian 
fiscal economy which in particular is quite vulnerable to international price levels. 
If the desirable trends we now see in Indian economy were to continue, a 
reconstruction plan should bn devised so as to take into account the permanent 
needs of the Indian people in relation to their progress and development." 

Dr. Narayanaswami then referred to the appointment of the Reconstruction 
Committee and the work which awaited the various sub-committees in their 
individual spheres. Proceeding further, t,o consider the ideals that should guide 
us in the post-war reconstruction of India, Dr. Nnrayanaswamj said that for the 
complete industrialisation of India, three kinds of industries should lie started : 
(1) Industries that fill up the gap in our industrial stiuctnre by reducing the 
dependence of existing industries on foreign sources of supply tor certain raw 
materials, (d) Key industries without which the large-scale factory-production of 
consumer’s goods cannot be achieved economically and (3) Industries essential for 
the d fence of the country. 

But before organising a post-war plan, Dr. Narayanaswami continued, the 
scope of the reconstruction plan should be defined and in order tiiat any poBt-war 
reconstruction plan may become ultimately useful, two essentials should be satisfied. 
The plan must, firstly, reduce the impact of sudden and drastic changes both at 
home and abroad on the economic position. Secondly, it must prevent the changes 
from war to peace economy from either disorganising the national economy or 
neutral sing the industrial and economic progress achieved during the war or from 
rendering Die nation less fit to realise its economic aspirations and aims. Recons¬ 
truction plans should render permanent the progress made during the war. Hence 
it is essential that post-war reconstruction in India should not be of a restrictive 
kind. India has got raw materials and has a good consumer's matket at home 
for her finished products, and the country accordingly n quires all-round expansion 
of her industries in the post-war period. 

Post wAlt keconstrcction Fiiobi.ems 

Dr. Narayanaswami went on to refer to the various problems that would arise 
in the period of reconstruction. On the social side, the cessation of h slili'ies 
would bring unemployment to m uy and ttiis should be solved by suitable adjust¬ 
ments in the capital programmes of Govern men is, Corporations ad public bodies 
and hy organisation of eimrgency relief, in the field of industrialisation, the plan 
should he to promote increased self-sufficiency for India and to increase consump¬ 
tion of industrial raw materials in imdgcnous industries. With regard to agriculture 
an attempt should be made to minimise the “unexampled pressure of the population 
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against the means of subsistence” by introducing reforms from all sides, technical, 
economic, fiscal and social. India’s foreign trade was bound to take a new stiape 
altogether in the post war years and new markets should be discovered in America, 
Australia and China. In this connection, the policy of the Government should 
be such that the Indian shipping will have scope for rapid development. With 
regard to finance, the inter-related problems of accumulated sterling reserves and 
inflation called for early solution. Above all, the important question of public 
Lealtli should be given the foremost place in any scheme of reconstruction. 

Dr. Naruyanaswaiui then discussed at great length the old theory of laissez- 
faire and the mod rn phenomenon of war-time economic control and said: Hitherto 
the material resources of India have been mobilised for winning the war. The time 
has now come tor us to realise that as soon as the war is over, this mobilisation 
cannot be dropped, but has to he reoriented for winning the greater victories of 
peace. It is tip to ns to realise, that, we have to see to it that the war controls are 
carried on into peacetime and utilised by capable and sympathetic hands for the 
promotion of India's wealth and welfare. The aim Bhould be steadily kept in view 
to bring about, a maximum utilisation of the material and human resources of the 
vast sun-continent of India in the interests of all its inhabitants. Such a plan will 
lead to the providing for all Indians the minimum of necessaries like food, clothing, 
housing, medical help and education. 

In any scheme of social welfare, provision for cheap, abundant and nourishing 
food should, take toe place of honour. Taking as basis a family of three adults and 
two children, the minimum annual food requirement for this unit would be Rs. 240, 
if we are to take Dr. Aykroy'd standard, while other eBBentials like fuel would 
demand an additional Rs. 120 According to this computation, every individual 
with a family, riquires Rs 30 per mensem excluding contributions for social 
insurance. This would involve a provision lor a total income of at least Rs. 3,0u0 
crors a year. At the same time, it must he home in mind that this is only the 
minimum ; the average is bound to bo higher and therefore in order to ensure the 
minimum to all, the national income will have to bo many times this figure. 

No effort should be considered too arduous, no expense too heavy for carrying 
into execution a comprehensive plan which will include both agriculture and industry. 
Whenever in the past a plea was made for nation-building activities, an old horse, 
named lack of capital, was trotted out by obscurantists. Where there is a will to 
bring about a new order in India, the way can surely be devised. If there is to be 
an easy transition from a war economy to a peace economy, if India’s millions are 
not to be for ever starving, ignorant and suffering, a co-ordinated plan for industrial 
and agricultural development is a prime need. 

Designing of planned Economy 

“Any planned scheme of economic development for India”, Bait! Dr. Narayana- 
swsmt, “must not be a slavish imitation of western industry with its utban 
civilisation and perpetual clash of classes. Industry at the present day has leached 
a stage when it in dependent for its very existence and survival on the sympathy, 
encouragement and active support of the hdate. When a State like India wants to 
promote new industrial ventures, it can itself underke the organization, and see 
that it is worked in the interests of all the people. Even if new enterprises are 
entrusted '0 individual or corporate management, the State Bhould insist that the 
bench's thereof flow iqually to the whole community and are not utilised to 
promote the profits and interests of a few. In other words, the planned economy 
of post-war India must be so conceived and designed that surely and inevitably 

it will lead ultimately to a socialistic new order in India.’’ 

“In the middle of the twentieth century,” Dr. Nurayanswami concluded, “we 
in India, are living in a mediaeval economy, with the rich man in his castle 

and the poor man at his gate. The staggering disparity between our present po¬ 
verty and our potential prosperity should continue no longer. If our present 
economic backwardness is not to leave behind an inheritance of suffering and 
misery to generations yet unborn, if modern civilisation is not to proceed from 

one catastrophic total war to another still worse, India should be strong in her¬ 
self and capable of standing as an economically prosperous nation. No modern 
industry can thrive in any country, however advanced it may be, without a full 
measure of support In m the Government of the country. Here, in India, far¬ 
sighted and sympathetic statesmanship has got an unparalh led scope 

for inaugurating an era of plenty and prosperity for all seetions of the vast po¬ 
pulation of India. Given a unified plan for the whole of India, the carrying out 
of the plan may be entrusted to the provinces. There should be centralised 
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management and decentralised fulfilment. What is wanted to-day is drive, initia¬ 
tive and leadership. May we be granted wisdom to see clearly, courage to plan 
nobly and faith to transform the visions of to-day into the achievement of to¬ 
morrow 1 However long the path, however arduous and exacting the journey, let 
us go forward with the conviction that our goal is no less than a brave new 
world of health and happiness, international peace and world wide co-operation." 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao thanked the Vice-Chancellor and expressed the 

gratification of Indian Economists at the recognition granted to them by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the part which economists had and could play in post-war re¬ 
construction. During the past 15 months, the economists of India the speaker 

said, had without fear or favour discharged their duties to the country and many 

of their suggestions had been acted up to. 

The morniug session then came to a close. 

Proceedings of the Session 

Control Problems 

Reassembling in the afternoon, the Conference discussed questions relating 
to “Economic Controls in India during the war.” Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami 
Naidu, President, was in the chair. 

Dr. R. N. Poduwal (Anmrmalai University) read a paper on “Wartime 

Control of Foreign Exchanges in India.” He Baid that as a member of the sterling 
group of countries, India had to surrender surplus foreign currency proceeds to 
the Bank of England in exchange for sterling funds in London. The United 
Kingdom Government thus obtained short-term credits as well as foreign cur¬ 
rencies for its external war finance. Dollar balances to the credit of India in¬ 
stead of being surrendered to the U. K. in exchange for sterling could well have 
been utilised in the initial stages of the war for the importation of machinery, 
tools, etc. from the United States for the acceleration of the pace of India’s 
industrial development. 

Prof. M. Abdul Qudir (Osmania University), in his paper on “Industrial 
Disputes during Wartime and their Settlement,” said that any type of machinery 
devised for the settlement of industrial disputes should aim at minimising the 
chances of facile recourse to strikes on the part of workers. Referring to pro¬ 
posals for compulsory arbitration, the speaker said that the tendency to replace 
voluntary conciliation by compulsory aibitiation was not a happy change. Now 
that the Government of India had recognised the principle of joint delibera¬ 
tion by calling the first conference of representatives of labour employers and 
the Government, he hoped that the standing committee set up by the Tripartite 
Conference would act as'a machinery permanently available for the speedy deter¬ 
mination of industrial di-pmes and tormulation of a planned labour policy. 

Prof V. S. Ram (Lucknow University), presenting a paper on "Price Control 
in the United Provinces”, said that earlier than any other part of India, the 
United Provinces realised the need for regulating prices and rationing. Price 
control there w»b not statutory but was effected through administrative regula¬ 
tions. Price control in the province had so far not been a success; it could 
not be a success in any area unless it was dealt with over the whole country on a 
uniform basis. 

Mr. V, V. Ramanathan (Andhra University), in his paper on “War and 
Road Trasport Control” said that inevitable effect of control bad been a drastic 
curtailment of supply of transport. The roads were faBt deteriorating and local 
bodies with inelastic revenues were unable to keep them in good repair. The 
Government Bhould make more provision for allocating large sums to enable them 
to undertake this woik. They should from now plan out the post-war co¬ 
ordination of transport, the various motor transport system being brought under 
groups or syndicates and co-ordinated with the railway. 

Profiteering must be Checked 

Dealing with the problem of Price Control, Dr. Anwar Iqbal Qureshi (Osmania 
University) said that price control in the past bad miserably failed and it was 
likely to fail in future also, speaking of it as a peace time measure in a capitalistic 
economy. But in wartime, when the law of demand and Bupply did not function 
normally, it became a question primarily of feasibility ; if it was possible to control, 
prices must, then, be controlled. Slogans like “Blanket control of all prices would 
not do, Profit control and not price control was the policy that he would recom¬ 
mend. Be would claim that this policy had been worked with considerable success 
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in Hyderabad State. He would also suggest that the penalty for profiteering 
should be death or public flogging. “Lot us not’’, the speaker said, “launch out on 
ambitious Programme of controls; let us do it on a modest scale but let us do it 
thoroughly and effectively.” 

Prof. B. Qavinda Rao (Guntur) read a paper on “Some Aspects of Econo¬ 
mic Control in India during the War”, in the course of which he stressed the 
need for planning for future development on the basis of present measures of 
control. 

Prof. Sh, Ata Ullah (Aligarh University) in a paper on “Wartime Control of 
Foodstuffa in India” emphasised the importance of securing the Home Front. 
He also read a paper on the system of price control enforced by Alauddin Khilji, 
Sultan of Delhi, daring the twenty years of his rule and the elaborate system of 
control, supervision and punishment devised by him in this behalf. The leBson 
of that experiment, the speaker said, was that for the success of price control, it 
was essential to have a well paid, honest, reliable and efficient agency. After the 
costly experience in Bengal there could he no two opinions as to the need of control 
of foodstuffs ; but the Government should think well over the stepB to be taken and 
then take determined action. 

Speaking on “The Problem of Price Control in India”. Mr. J. Satyantiray&na 
emphasised the importance of guaranteeing a minimum price for agricultural 
produce increasing consumers’ goons, and drawing off surplUB purchasing power by 
moans, among others, of higher rates of interest. 

Wee Rationing in City 

Mr. K. S. Sonachalam (Annamaial University), in a paper on “Rice Rationing 
in Madras City" said that price control without rationing was like a body without 
soul. Describing ihe arrangements made in connection with rationing of rice in the 
city, he said that the rice procurement system worked on the whole effectively. The 
Government in their anxiety to “satisfy or placate urban population” should not, ho 
urged, “sacrifice the interests of inarticulate but indispensable rural producers,” if 
ceiling prices tended to chill the enthusiasm of ryots, the consequences might be 
serious and hence he urged Hie desirability of fixing ‘ floor” (minimum) prices as 
well. Rationing in Madras hud been a substantial success, despite the suspected 
existence of black markets. The disparity between the estimated consumption of 
of 10,000 tons per month and the _ real consumption of only d.000 tons, could be 
explained by either consumers drawing on secret hoards or reserves built up in the 
past, their refraining from buying rice on account of its quality not being good or 
the preliminary enumeration and the estimates built, thereout being exaggerated. In 
conclusion, the speaker pleaded for the introduction of rationing in respect of 
firewood and sugar also. 

Conditions foii success of Control measures 

A discussion then followed. 

Professor Rudra, Economic Adviser to the U. P. Government, said that in 
dealing with the subject of economic control, one should remember that the success 
of measures, albeit of the utmost economic validity, depended on the nliility, honesty 
and industry of the adrainsirative staff in charge. Price control should he viewed, 
not parochially or provincially, but from bu all-India point of view. It was high 
time that qualified students of economics should more closely collaborate with the 
administration, industrial workers and commercial interests to help, so far as 
academic research could, to tide over difficulties, hoIvb problems and administer 
schemes. Price control, to he effective, should lake into account not merely terri¬ 
torial parities but also parities of different commodities as well as of agricultural 
and noil-agricultural goods required by producers. A system of ceiling prices rather 
than price control was desirable and he hoped the U. P. Government would be 
permitted to follow this line. But if the (Uovernmeut of India embarked on a 
policy of statutory price control, then the U. P. too would fall into line. 

Referring to difficulties arising from competitive buying by “powerful agencies” 
and organisations like large employers, the transport problem, lack of organisation 
among traders, Prof. Rudra sa d that the issue of enormous purchasing power 
crealed by no means a small problem. He said that there were instances where 
one could buy more or less according as he paid in silver and small coins or in 
paper money. It was therefore, essential, be said, that the media of currency should 
also be regulated simultaneously if the price control machinery was to work 
smoothly. 
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Second Day—Madras—31sl. December 1943 

Price Control and Rationing 

The discussion on questions relating to "Economic controls in India during 
the war” was continued when the All-India Economic Conference resumed its 
sessions this morning at the Seuate House, Chepauk. 

Prof. B, Shenoi said that the main consideration of the Government at the 
present time was the maintenance of law and order in the home front and from 
that point of view the Government bad introduced rationing mainly in bigger 
cities and In his opinion the system had been working well. 

Prof. R■ B. Bhan (Kashmir) said that price control and rationing need not 
necessarily be an all-India affair. They could be worked out fairly successfully in 
smaller regions. 

Mr. J. Anjaria, Reader of Economics in Bombay University, said a com¬ 
pletely certralised control of production and even of distiibinion was necessary. 
But the practical difficulties in the way of applying a unified policy were the 
political relationship which subsist between this country and England, and the 
w%pt of co-operation by the public to the extent necessary. Under the present 
circumstances there was no way by which we could devise a procurement machinery 
which was equitable to the producer and the consumer. 

Principal D, O. Karve (Poona) observed that even within the provinces them¬ 
selves there wss no unified control. A separate department solely concerned with 
the control question should be established. 

Dr P. S. Lokanathan observed that there was necessity to alter some of the 
assumptions which the Government, bad taken for granted in their policy of price 
control. Instead of a vague policy, if the Government had gone on a selective basis, 
they would have achieved better success, and the working would have also given 
wider satisfaction. 

Prof. Qianchand (Patna) said that there should be one central buying orga¬ 
nisation which should buy for all requirements, both military and civil. 

Mr. Lakshminaratsu (Hyderabad) said that in other free countries civilians 
had as much priority as the military and that condition must be made applicable 
to India also. He said that the financial policy of tho Government of India was 
also responsible for the present situation. The. armies of other countries now 
stationed in India must be paid for by their respective countries. They could not 
have any efficient, and effective machinery for price control unless thero was a 
popular government in the centre and in the provinces. 

Dr. V. K. R. V Rao said we could not really tackle economic controls, even 
of a diluted type, without the people having the feeling that the interests of the 
public were identical with the interests of the Government. Only a responsible 
and responsive government could achieve efficient results. 

Prof. Vakil (Bombay) stated that till there was a change of outlook on the 
part of the Government and in the methods adopted by the business community 
in general, and unless the political tension in the country was lessened, them could 
not be any effective control of prices and distribution. 

Prof. S. Vydianatha Aiyar (Dacca) said that it was largely an administrative 
problem. It was the lack of co-ordination between the different departments and 
the apathy of the public that were responsible for the present position. 

Dr. A, Krishnasuiami suggested that the problem could be solved by having 
a single procurement agency. 

The discussion on the subject concluded, 

Regulation of Banking 

Reassembling in the afternoon, the Conference discussed the question of 
Regulation of Banking in India. 

Mr. V, R. Pillai (ITavancore) in his paper said that legislation could not go 
far enough to establish and work a sound regulation system, as banks were not 
flourist ing in all parts of the country. He then surveyed the growth of Joint 
Stock Banking Companies with particular reference to its growth in the Travaucore 
State, where recently as they all knew a great crash had occurred. He next referred 
to the amendment of the Indian Companies Act in 19116 and stated that this 
amendment,, in his opinion, was having a salutary effect in eliminating mushroom 
and fraudulent batiks. In his view, some of the suggestions of the Reserve Bank 
lor safeguarding the interest of depositors were not good enough for the progress 
Of banking. The safeguards seemed to hinder the business of baukiug. For example, 
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the insistence on cheque habit was too premature. Legislation could not prevent 
failure of banks. Steps must be avoided to ensure good management. For that 
purpose the Reserve Bank should m ike arranuements to give training in banking 
and organise inspection of all banks periodically, in fact it should devise a co¬ 
ordinating system by which it could have a direct or indirect control over all hanks 
in the conn try. 

Mr. A. R. Bhat of Poona, in his paper which was read by Prof. D. 0. Karve, 
stated it would not be ia the interest of proper growth of banking institutions in 
the country to lay down statutory restrictions on investments and day-to-day 
management of banking companies, lie suggested that no hanking firm should 
be permitltd to he organised as s private limited company if the depositors’ interest 
was to be safeguarded. It. was also necessary to restrict the number of votes 
which a shareholder could possess 'I he Hes-rvfi Bank's recommendation of Ra. one 
lakh as the minimum paid tip capital to start a joint stock hank would affect many 
an existing hanking concern and it would almost bo possible for mofussi] areas to 
float their own tanks. 

A discussion then followed. 

Mr. Mtinn*ivan<i Aii/ur (Annnmnlai University) staled that banks in South 
India had eueoe.s'tidy <lci.au: d tne purpose of price control methods and that they 
were" playing a prominent part in b ..lining up tcx'ile prices. There had been no 
doubt a belated ordinance prohibiting forward dealings, etc., by hanks. The time 
had come to give a place on the directorate for the representatives of deposit-holders 
also. t)n (he analogy of the Legal I'rnetiiioiKTS’ Act, he would like some restric¬ 
tions to be imposed on hanka for the purpose of diverting their finances for helpiug 
industrial enterprises ins'osd of ape. ttliuing on land properties ami plantations. 

Mr. L. N. (loviiiilorajun (Loyola (Jnllnpr) said the pronosal of the Reserve 
Bank that 30 per cent of th- world.>g fund of tlm bank should be invested in 
Government securities, would he « great handicap for small banks in which most 
of the deposits wne saving deposits. Iii his opinion, a desire to earn profits and to 
build a reserve fund were not opposed to the development of Bound blinking. 

The Conference then rose fur the day. 

Third Day—Madras—1st. January 1944 

Control of Inflation 

Discussion oil the question relating to eurre.-oy expansion during the war, took 
place to-day when the All India Ke.momie Confer.nee resumed its session at the 
Senate Mouse, Dr, U. V. N<tr<iynnxw<ivii Naulu presiding. 

Mr. T. Siitifwiriiyana Kao (Guntur!, lending tun debate, emphasised the need 
to bring down Prices of commodities amt to have a comprehensive and Co-ordinated 
plan for control of monetary system. Iti also pointed out that iufl >tiou could be 
checked by adopting a scheme of compulsory borrowing and by limiting the income 
of certain classes of people in the urban areas to Its. 3,(XX). 

Dr. B. K. Mathin, Director of Research, Itescrvo Bank of India, Bombay, 
speaking on the inflation in the Indian ccouoroy, pleaded for a clear understand¬ 
ing of the essenial ehnract*r of the problem After pointing out that tho primary 
source of war-time inflation lay very largely in the additional expenditure under¬ 
taken by the Government, t.e referred to the measures adopted against inflation 
by increasing production and restricting people's incomes by tuxes or loans. 
Referring to the controversy as to whether the rise in prices resulted from the 
general scarcity or shortage of goods in relation to demand or from the expanding 
monetary circulation, lie said that the controversy appear to betray a confusion of 
thought resulting from the fact that the problem of ri-ing prices was alternatively 
viewed from two different angles, which disclosed opposite facts of what was 
essentially and fundamentally the same phenomenon. Scarcity in relation to 
demand and currency expansion were the simultaneous expression and outcome 
of the considerable diversion of real rcsoiircca from civilian to war services, effected 
by tne issue of purchasing power created to ibis end and they together contributed 
to the rise of prices. The supposed antithesis between the two explanations was thus 
artificial and unnecessary. As regards broad lines of the existing financial controls 
the position was, ind-ed, one extreme satisfaction as far as the revenue of the 
Government of India went, the estimated deficit and capital expenditure on 
defence up to the end of the next financial year being all covered by the increase 
in internal debt. Alter referring to the accumulation of sterling balances in 
Britain, Dr. Madan stated that the present, inflation arose out of a process. which 
while immediately inflationary also created the material for damping the inflation 
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in due course, and therefore also served as s cheek upon the degree of active 
inflation. Touching upon the question of the anti-inflation programme, he empha¬ 
sised the need for in ensifiod prudution and fair distribution of food supplies, 

Mr. M A-liscshayya, (Madras) suggested the modification of the leaso-lend 
agreement b tween India and other Allied countries for effective control of inflation. 
He also stated that, the economy of the country should he divided into two sections, 
military and civilian, and steps must he taken to block the currency going into 
the military section. The in-ome of the people residing in urban areas , might be 
controlled. 

Need for Co-ordinated Scheme 

Professor Kapur (Lahore) observed that in his opinion the expansion of 
currency in India had not been made to an undesirable extent. 

Mr, V. K. PHlai (Travuncorc) pointed out that in the present circumstances 
inflation might appear to ire treacherous because it goaded people into tho belief 
that they had sterling assets and that things would right, thomselvus on the basis 
of that security. After all that security might prove illusory. 

Professor Muthiu Pachaiyappa’s College) suggested that steps might he taken 
to gpt possession of the British investments in India for furthering war efforts 
instead of merely inflating the currency. 

Mr. T. V, Krixhnumacliuri asked the Conference to definitely give a lead to 
the country in what way infttticm should he stopped and what the Government 
should do to meet the future demands of the Allied countries for supply. He also 
desired the Conference to concentrate attention upon the present method of the 
Reserve Bank telling gold and whether that was a right policy in the interest 
of India. 

Professor Vakil (Bombay) replying to the question Btated that they did 
not know tho actual fneiH as to how and wherefrom the Government got the gold 
aud how it was being, hold. Unless they knew the exact position, they could not 
usefully discuss the problem. Of all the anti-inflation measures the most .urgent 
one was a seltl meat of the political tension in the country. 

Mr. Zuchariua (Madras) suggested the delinking of the rupee from sterling 
and the sale of the sloiling now as the two measures for checking inflation. 

Dr. 1\ S. Lo'junnthan stated th.lt. the expansion of currency was one of the 
methods by which this «ar was being conducted. Under tho present circumstances 
what they must insist upon the Gover. men! doing was a guarantee to the people 
of thoir essential needs and then draw upon the balance for military purposes. 

The discussion on the subject then concluded and tho Conference adjourned 
for luncheon interval. 

Pot.mcAi. Deadlock, A Handicap 

“The greatest anti inflationary measure which can bo adopted in this country 
is to resolve the present political deadlock compared with that measure every other 
measure is of secondary importance”, said Professor Oyanchand of the Patna 
University. 

“A total war effort." the Professor said, •‘requires total co-operation of the 
people and total co-operation of the people would be unobtainable if political 
difficulties of the kind that are there should continue.” 

The Conference next, took up for consideration, •‘Recent structural changes 
in capitalistic economy.” Professor Oyanchand (Patnn) opening the discussion 
referred, among other matters, to such developments as, the growing recognition 
of the desirability of giving to the people, according to their needs, the idea that 
labour was not a vendible commodity, development of corporations with criteria of 
production based on social costs rather than money costs and the realisation that 
displaced labour was a liability and therefore technological developments should be 
limited by this factor. He added that the developments now witnessed had not 
changed the centre of gravity of capitalistic economy. 

Mr. K, O. Ramakrishnan (Coimbatore) referred to the growth of “agricultural 
capitalism” and large scale farming in some of the districts of Madras and suggested 
the desirability of exploring the possibilities of co-operative effort in this connection. 

Bringing the proceedings to a dost l)r. Narayanaswami Naidu reviewed tho 
work done during the three days of the Conference. Despite differences in methods 
of approach to problems, he had no hesitation that all economists assembled were 
agreed on the fundamentals. The poverty of India was, they were all agreed, the 
moat important factor that confronted economists and statesmen to-day and they 
were equally unanimous that all ttiat could be done must be done to see a better 
staudard of living assured to their countrymen, While he welcomed the suggestions 
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that industrialisation should be rapidly promoted, he thought “Laissez fairs was goni 
once lor all.” He urged that care should be taken to see that industrialisation wai 
effected In a way as would promote the general well-being of the people at. large tint 
did not fall into the hands of vested interests He thanked the authorities of tin 
Madras University for placing the University buildings at the disposal of the Reocp- 
lion Committee and the delegates, the volunteers and others who had co-operated tc 
make the Conference a success. 

Prof. Gyane.haud conveyed the thanks of the delegates to the Reception Com. 
mittee for the arrangements made and Ptof. Zaelnirias proposed a vote of thanki 
to the President. The Conference then concluded. 


The All India Philosophical Congress 

18th. Session—Lahore—21st December 1943 

Sir Maiioliar Lai’s Opening Address 

“i’lie reproach has often been made that in India philo 
sophy ceased with the ancient school, at any rate after hanknra. Would tha' 
remain a lasting stigma on the genius of Hindustan”? asked the Ihm'blc Sit 
Mauohar Lai , Finance Minister, Punjab, while inaugurating the lbth session o 
the Indian Philosophical Congress before a repiesentative ami distinguished gather 
ing of philosophers from nil over India, in the Hailey Hall of the Punjid 
University at Lahore on the t-lBt. December 1 43. 

Inaugurating; the Congress Sir Manohur Lai, amidst cheers, said:—1 possesi 
no title to address your learned and scholarly assembly—and just tbeae days J 
happen to be immersed deep in the vulgar eah'nhuions of our provincial finance 
and no oracle has appeared to offer me inspiration. '1 lie age that lies behind us 
extending even beyond the limits of the pratent century, has engaged in muol 
crude reasoning and wishful thinking, and been troubled by pressing economic anc 
political problems. I note that in economics, may be under stress of war, dissensioi 
is giving way,to considerable agreement in approaching questions though final aimi 
still await firm determination. Immediate tasks, the woik in hand, absorb al 
attention though in thinking of the new world order, broader questions of welfare 
at least, in limited fit Ids, cannot escape attention. In the political field, divers 
have been the objects of study and interest, some thinkers regard idealism as th 
ever-growing trend that dominates thought. Shall I be eoircct in venturing upot 
the thought that much recent, philosophy has depar td from its ancient abslrae 
reflexions upon the nature of reality, and abstruse cogitations upon the meaning o 
truth and being ? .Such as might have been forceful plul hopIuih in another age nr 
now occupied in the humbler business of evolving the significance of democracy— 
and this has often meant nothing higher than justifying one's own ways to men 
Present-day philosophy tends to become a handmaid of advocacy to lead Others ti 
believe that our constitution is the heat, and that, with possibly some minor modi, 
fications, it would form such an ideal that the world must bend to its demand! 
and its needs, while it is also intimated that such constitution would not hi 
universally suitable. History, actual fact, man's prejudice and partial thinking 
hold the field ; the philosopher seems to have merged bis existence w ith the in 
terested political ieasoner in this essentially unpliilosophical inquiry and assertion. 

"Will yon look round, not round this hall, for here indeed wo have a galax; 
of distinguished thinkers, have we today in the world, have we had during tin 
past thirty years or more, any first-rate philosopher engaged in philosophising ? J’nkt 
England; we have not even a Bardley or a Green or a James Ward or a Mai 
Taggart ? Is tins not symptomatic V We have occasion ally an odd cxplanatior 
why a thinker adheres no longer to pacifism—under stress round factual facts. Ir 
other countries a similar situation prevails: philosophy ranges round factual dati 
presented by physics and the material world, the work of remarkable thinkert 
typified by Einstein and Plank, and they of corn sc have their counterparts it 
England, the Jeans and Whittakers of Cambridge. How is it that pbilosopliy’i 
own rich fields tend to become barren ; there is much humdrum summing up ant 
second-rate comment but uo emergence of striking synthesis or subsumption, nt 
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overpowering attack on the citadel of the secrete of the ‘world ae a whole’ ? In 
India I understand, much high class and sound history of philosophy has been 
successfully attempted, and some graceful exposition of doctrine achieved, but 
the days of creative thought seem to have gone for ever. As linguistic and 
literary material gathers, tliis tendency may ho intensified. Is that not a danger 
against which those who have the necessary equipment must strive ? The reproach 
has otten been made that in India philosophy ceasid i with the ancient schools, 
at any rale niter .Sankara. Would that remain a lusting stigma on the genius 
of Hindustan ? in the West perhaps Bergson is the greatest recent name for original 
thinking. 1’erhaps Freud forces attention in his limited held, if philosopher would 
receive him within their jealous porials. 

“It haa been said that philosophers have only interpreted the world in vari¬ 
ous ways, the point, however, is how to change it. In this endeavour the philo¬ 
sopher h»B perhaps am rendend Iiih identity today. It is for yon to pronounce 
whether the prtsent well-nigh complete transformation, desire fo define the ratio 
and tho direction of the change is worthy of Our great discipline or would soon be 
discarded, tolerated Unlay only because, of the force of eireumstanees.” 

''The name of Croce has gained prominent menrion today. For sheer de¬ 
lightful expression, lie could not be sin passed, thinking proceeds with remark¬ 
able ease, and the grace and qutet charm of Ids language offer lasting joy. But 
of him it I raft been said that he shares the English philosophical indifference to 
the insoluble questions of metaphysics. In the state of European thought, is 
there not chance for the Indian ntiml to open out and fasten on the eternal pro¬ 
blems of philosophy ? Wlmt is knowledge, dues it. exist, is it possible? What 
is existence, in what sense and measure does our perception furnish any basis 
for reality, its understanding lie wirhin its purview. Aro we ready to address our¬ 
selves to the high endeavour of facing the many issues of the manifold problem_ 

perehauco to discover Lean mid compelling light, may be further to thicken and 
embroil its complexity? 

Let U8 not hk rx>8T in Con i kovkrsy 

“Let us not he lost in the controversy—hotter or guns, nor in the ingenious 
but at prtson: perhaps penniless qucHtions of tiie new world order. Dark tilings 
around us remain unilluminid, not ■> mystery cleared up, and not a disputation 
resolved. Man’s task in unbounded while the meaning of truth, the significance of 
good and evil remain undefined, umct'.led. Martin Luther said and the famous Burton 
rendered it thus: ‘Where God hath a temple, the l>cvil will have a Chapel.’ Is 
this the final pronouncement of philosophy, in tin* strife eternal and real, or merely 
appears to he so ? Can wo affoid to Jet the world tun on without ceaselessly 
attempting to face such eternal questions ? 

“Perhaps 1 have spoken at random and without pertinence, and deserve casti¬ 
gation at your hands—then my excuse would be Jack of qualification to approach 
your mighty minds. I’crl.ais, l have sailed near some, worthwhile considerations— 
then I would say, taking libcity with the poet's words, ‘somewhat versed in books 
and shallow in himself. 1 have much pleasure in inaugurating this Congress.” 

Principal Chatterji’s Address 

Principal G. C. Ohatturji , Viec-Cfniiiinan of the Reception Committee, extend¬ 
ing a welcome to the delegates to the conference, Haiti that, though the Congress 
session had been called in December 10-12, due to circumstances Created by the war 
over which they had no control, the Congress had to be postponed twice and it 
might have been postponed again tiiia lime, line to certain restrictions on enter¬ 
tainments and petrol, Principal Chattel ji regretted that more adequate and comfor¬ 
table arrangements could not be made. 

“The Punjab and its capital alike,” suid Principal Chatterji.—represent un¬ 
orthodox India which is sick and tiled of its hoary past, and which longs for a 
future wnich is free and unua.nm-lled ’’ Principal Chatterji further said : 

*lu India the introduction ol democracy, combined with provincial autonomy, 
has resulted in increasid conflict b< tween nationalism and eommuimlism. In Europe 
the challenge of Bolshevism, on the one hand, and that of Nazism, on the other 
have caused a ferment in the customary ideas of social obligation and of individual 
morality. The menace of Japan and the heroic struggle of China for self-preserva¬ 
tion and rejuvenation and finally the outbreak‘of world war No. 2 with its table 
of untold misery, despair and famine, as well as that of human endurance; sacrifice 
and endeavour, have causid such an upheaval and shaking up of human beliefs 
and attitudes, that no philosophy worth the name can afford to ignore them. 
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I may bo told that philosophy is not concerned with such mundane affairs 
and that its quest is the Uneoiidithui.il and the Absolute. But a philosophy 

which does not bise itself on the bt’d-roek of human expo it nee, and which does 

not attempt to guide and illumine that experience is but a sham and a mockery. 

Too long have we philosophers been content with the idle web spinning of specula¬ 
tive systems, systems which become sacerdotal and act aa clogs and fetters to the 
human spirit. A new age is being born around us through the travail of humanity, 
au age with new problems to lace, new tasks to accomplish. It is for philosophy 
to wake up from its dogmatic slnmh.-r, and to apply the canons ot critical 

thought. to the citadels of ignorance, prejudice and error which threaten this new 
phase of the evolution of matt. It is only when philosophy boldly faces once 
again the real problems of our own times, that it will win back that honoured 
place in the estimation of men wliieli it has lost." 

Dr. T. to. P. Malm levtm, Secretary of the. Congress, introduced the President 
of tlie Congress, Prof. P. rV. drinivanachun, who then delivered his presidential 
address. 

Presidential Speech 

Prof. P. N. Mvivttmtchari said : # 

“Modern life suffers from racialism in social life, sectional thinking in science, 
nationalism in poli'ica and fanaticism in religion'. What is smely needed today 
is n new syno: tic outlook that will combine tbs seriousness of the thinker with 
the social viitiles of tlto man of action, break down the barriers of department 
thinking and ctcehndvtnesa, heal all discords and given a new spiiitual direction to 
society’’ 

•‘The meal genius of India has recognised the reality of moral evil in its 
individual and social aspect a, and has shown tlto way of overcoming it by love and 
by self-suffering. Evil by contact with go,id becomes sterile and self-deatrnctive 
anti thus gives rise to the reign of universal love. The moibrn 'yogi’ of India 
insists on a nmv integration of divine life in which there will he a gradual ascent 
to supra-meiital life as well as a descent into the. physical life with a view to 
spiritualise it. lie hue a vision of a universal trcnsfoimotion of society as a whole 
in the future by the descent of divine life on earth mid the creation of a new race 
of super-spiritual men. The religious prophet of India lived and realised the 
tiuths of various religions slid heralded a new age in which all religions will be 
harmonised without toning their individuality. The Indian philosophers today 
with their synthetic thinking and synoptic vision have already attempted a new 
orientation of Indian thought by utilising the best thoughts of the West and 
inteiprcting the West to the East-imd the East to the WeBt and thus bringing 
about abetter i udei standing between them. India's service to the world is the 

gift, of her spit duality. In the words of one of India’s leading philosophers, the 

ideals of l'b< r y, • quality and fraternity havo a deep spiritual meaning. The 

freedom of man is the freedom of the self-development of divinity fn man. The 
equality of men implies tho recognition of the same Godhead in all human beings, 
and the ideal of brotherhood is a unity of mind and feeling based upon (ho inner 
spirituality of man. Thus the political ideals of the west can he spiritualised. 
Freedom in the positive sense is to be utilised by the free man in the service of 
the ideals-of world-welfare by his renouncing the egoistic and individualistic out¬ 
look. All mt'ii are equal in the sense that they have Urn same divine destiny. 

This view furisis'ies the most inspiring motive for innllreuial co-operation and 
inter-religious understanding so necessary lor realising the ideal of the federation 
of the world. Such a consummation can never he achieved unless mankind gives 
up its present antagonisms based on differences of race, culture and religion. It is 
up to the Indian philosopher with his age-long tradition for aoiving world 
problems to face the present confusion, examine its causes, and point the way 
out of it. 

Continuing the President said, tho Song on the Chariot iu Kurukshclra, true 
to tin 1 synthetic genius of India, was a call to the philosopher to be not only a 
spectator but also a man of action participating in tlic battle ot life and working 
for world welfare. In every world war which iB really a warfare of ideals, the 
Indian philosopher has always fought in defenco of the ancient world heritage of 
spiritual culture mid the re-establish incut of ilB synthetic ideal. 

The best way of retaining the soul power of India is to keepalive her synthetic 
philosophic outlook by removing the harriers of isolation and exclusiveness on the 
one hand, and the evils of the slavish imitation of alien ideas on the other. Science 
has destroyed distance only iu the physical sense but not in the philosophic and 
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spiritual sense. It is only philosophy applied to practical life that can really bring 
men together and make them live a new spiritual joint-family life, Philosophy in 
India is not divorced from life but has always permeated everyday life. What is 
now required is not more philosophy, but more philosophers, who would, as heirs 
of India’s cultural heritage, consecrate their lives to the pursnit of philosophic 
thinking and set an inspiring example to others in their views and ways of life. 

The social philosophy of today revealB the tragic fact that culture and civi¬ 
lisation are on the very verge of collapse owing the decadence of faith in the moral 
values of life and the dignity of personality. The evolutionary theory of the 
survival of the fittest affords a scientific and moral justification for the growth of 
the evilB of cut-throat competition in ail walks of life, and dictatorships or the 
rule of supermen with their will to enslave humanity. The gospel of material 
progress based on the triumphs of modern science has reduced man to a machine 
and a mere item in the programme of exploitation. The machine created by man 
has become a menace to bis very being, the idea that the State is an end in 
itself and is beyond moral laws and that the individual is only a means to an 
end has undermined the foundations of true democracy and self-rule. The theory 
of ehssen races and religions haH increased racial bitterness and religious fanaticism. 
Religiosity tins taken the place of religion and dogmas and rituals masquerade us 
spiritual faith ; and religion itself is regarded its a morbid obsession. Psycho¬ 
analysis has exaggerated the meaning of the sexual instinct as an all-powerful but 
repressed feeling clamouring tor satisfaction, and made sex training and education 
in nastiness and licence. Society itself is threatened with extinction by the total 
war that, rages everywheie and some thinkers say that life is now decadent and will 
soon be destroyed. It is the supreme task of the philosopher to restore the higher 
ideals of life, and reconstruct society on a moral and spiritual basis. 

Professor A. It Wadia , the outgoing President, thanked Sir Manohar Lai, 
who, ho said, also inaugurated the Congress Session 14 years ago in Lahore. 

"Sir Manohar Lai is a shining light among the ccnomists”, he said, “but he 
is certainly one of ua as a philosopher in spite of him.” 



Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Lords—London 20th. October 1943 

Food Situation In India 

The House of Lords held a dehate on the food situation in India on the 
201 h. Octoher 1943, 

The Earl of Huntingdon (Labour) asked Government whether they had any 
further statement to make regarding the famine conditions in certain provinces in 
India, and what steps would be taken to relieve the situation. He quoted pub¬ 
lished figures of starvation cases and deaths in Calcutta, and said that in country 
districts, mortality figures vveiv difficult, to get, but the famine was acute. "In 
fact," ho said, ‘ the strngglings of starving people into the cities is, l understand, one 
of the gravest complications to be faced by the authorities. I have no wish to 
give any more of these harrowing figures, which are enough, I think, to confirm 
the dreadful stories of starvation and misery which are corning from India to-day 
especially the I'eeciin, Cochin, Travacnre, and particularly Bengal.” 

Lord Huntingdon spoke of n big increase of prices and said there was shortage 
not only of grain and rice, but also of milk. In fact, food stocks of all kinds 
seemed to be in great scarcity and at exorbitant prices. Whenever food was very 
short, cholera made its appearance. 

After giving figures of the number of cases, Lord Huntingdon referred to 
grim stories of patients not wishing to be cured from cholera because their only 
alternative would be, a long-drawn out death from starvation. But without such 
stories, tiie figures themselves were enough to stir one’s imagination and show 
how appalling; the conditions in India to-day must be. "When confronted with 
such a situation, the major concern of all of us must be firstly to express onr 
deepest sympathy with the Indian people and particularly with sufferers from 
these terrible conditions in Bengal and other areas in India, and secondly what 
measures of reli 'f can be brought to these people and how quickly,” ‘‘It was with 
great thankfulness that many of us heard that food-ships were on their way to 
India, but I am sure everyone in the House must really feel that more drastic 
measures are essential if we are going to deal with this acute crisis. 1 ask Govern¬ 
ment whether they can give us any fresh news of the situation and also what 
steps are being taken now and can be taken to deal with the crisis. I would also 
ask whether more grain cannot lie ttbipped from Australia or even from the United 
states and if some army reserves could not be released—a greater amount of it— 
to feed the civil population. This could later be replenished from further arrivals 
of grain. £ shou'd like to urge on the Government that shipping food for to-day 
ib a vital war need, 

Examining the causes of the disastrous conditions Lord Huntingdon snid, his 
object was to find out future remedies, if possible, and stopping any recurrence of 
such a major disaster. Lord Huntingdon said, the Gregory Committee's report had 
suggested that the loss of Burma rico was a very strong contributory cause, It had 
to he remembered, however, that the rice imported from Burma amounted to about 
one and a half million tons, of which less than a hundred thousand 
tons annually went to Bengal Thus the situation could not be 
completely arrilmted to the loss of Burma rice. The cyclone in Bengal in 
BUS and the failure of the monsoon in Madras were other eontiihutory causes. 
On the other hand, these losses were largely made good by exceptional crops in 
Northern India in the spring of HUH, Grain bought for the army and army 
reserves must who be a contributory cause. Moreover, there wob the fac t that the 
Indian as ft soldier eats very much more Uinn the Indian as a civilian can afford. 
‘‘Looking at the whole situation, it would seem not to be so much an absolute 
shortage of foodstuffs as a complete breakdown in distribution." 

With increasing prices, the terrible poverty of the Indian peasant left a very 
small margin between subsistence and starvation. ‘‘It stands to reuaon that a nation 
that is so reduced in poverty as to have cow-dung for fuel, instead of using it for 
manure is, one might say, well on the road to committing race suicide...Many 
people are worried over this point : why was that situation, which was foreseen a 
long time ago and was developing for months, allowed to grow, why did riot the 
Central Government of India take the profoundest measures before the famine reac¬ 
hed this disastrous extent and the situation became completely out of hand,” 
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Central Govt.’s Failure 
Referring to Mr, Amery’s remark at Birmingham laRt week that the dangerous 

S ossibilites of the situation were fully realised soon after the loss of Singapore and 
lurma, Lord Huntingdon said the loss of Singapore was some time ago. Why 
were none of the measures advocated in the Gregory report put into ofteration r 
The problem waa no obviously an all-India one that it could have been dealt with 
only by the Central Government. Mr. Amefy in the same speech, suggested what 
the reason was. the Central Government's reluctance to encroach on the Provincial 
Government's functions. Th« ultimate power rested with the British Government 
just as the final mid ultimate power in the Central Government rested with the 
Viceroy. “These powers are immense. We have seen the Central Government’s 
powers exercised in a most drastic and sweeping way, pushing everything aside, very 
recently. But why, in this ease. tv.re not drastic reforms instituted by the Central 
Government in the welfare of millions or at least hundreds of thousands of Indiana, 
dependent on the measures being taken ? 

After referring to the absence of sympathy and co-operation on the part of the 
Indian people wi'h tiny scheme originating from the British Government, Lord 
Huntingdon said: “If we are to cope with this famine, I would earnestly press that 
the problem of the futuic of India should he brought out of cold storage and we 
should again attempt to thaw Indian mistrust by sympathy and generous understan¬ 
ding in this crisis. 

“United Nations Must Guarantee India’s Freedom” 

“Once we have won the confidence and friendship of the Indian people, half 
the problems connected with the famine will be solved. Public opinion in India 
coula be brought to support, any scheme of regulation. LeadcrB of different parties, 
if given the chance could induce, farmers and merchants to release their f.to-ka. 
The public would be prepared to make any sacrifices demanded of them. Confidence 
would be difficult to create, but a gesture to prove the integrity of our aim might 
succeed. For this gesture, I am going to suggest the British Government might, as 
It were, declare Indis to be in a state of trust or wardship. She would be as it 
were, a ward in democracy. We should ask our great Allies to join with us in 
guarantteing India’s future freedom. Imer-Allied co-operation, now envisaged in 
high places as the basts for world peace, ia bo vast and bo thorough that 1 do not 
think it will be impossible for us to ask the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Chinn to act with gn at Britain as guardian who will jointly be responsible for 
India’s present welfare and guarantee Iter future freedom. With her future freedom 
thus guaranteed, the distrust of Indians of nil parties might he dispelled and leaders 
might be able to co-operate in the most drastic scheme for fighting this battle 
against famine. Again in this mutual cooperation, Indian lenders might he prepared 
to work not only to fight, the famine but also in the prosecution of the war. Such 
a beginning might lie t.ho first stop to India’s working together to find a basis for 
the future constitutional Government of their own country. The security of the 
Pacific Front and above all necessities of humanity demand that ihe Indian people 
must be saved from the disaster which is threatening to engulf them. 

Failure of 'Ikanhport Main Cause 

Lord Oatto (Liberal .National) said Lord Huntingdon had wandered .somewhat 
from the terms of the motion into the political asocot of tlm question. 

“I don’t propose to follow him in that because, quite candidly, I don’t know 
what he meant by the “ward of democracy,” and I doubt very much whether any 
of my Indian friends would understand such sn expression. We are not discussing 
the merits or the demerits of constitutional arrangements in India, or even how or 
why this calamity has fallen upon a poor people. We are discussing how best to 
relieve them in the quickest possible time. The part of India chiefly concerned 
is one 1 know well and I can speak on this matter with strong feelings. 
The famine is a prevrntihle thing. After saying that the horror of 
famine in India from which she had fullered from the dawn of her 
history, had become almost a thing of the past through the great efficiency of relief 
organisation, Lord Oatto declared that relief measures had proved inadequate 
because the manifold difficulties of internal and external war-time transport were 
not sufficiently taken into account. 

Lord Catto concluded : “We are not discussing this matter only because of its 
humanitarian aspect. We are discussing it heenuse we have direct responsibility. 
By the constitution, tho British Parliament is responsible for the welfare and good 
government of India. We are part of that Parliament and we share that 
responsibility.” 
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Lord Hailey said it is the opinion of economists that hitherto the increase in 
India's production had preserved a somewhat responsible ratio to the increasing 
population. It had left a very narrow margin to deal with an emergency of crop 
failure, but it had not left India in a state of normal sufficiency India had been 
able in the last ten years to deal with larger shortages. Clearly, the cause haa 
been internal maladjustment in refereueu to transport, profiteering and hoarding. 
There could only he one solution in the present situation—Home drastic measure to 
control all prices of foodstuffs and force them on to the market. The Government 
of India had taken such powers. The Punjab in particular was still very far from 
being in a mood to co-operate. It was clear a situation had been allowed to go on 
which, though it might be bettered by vigorous administrative measures, would con* 
tinue to present a grave difficulty until tiie prices were brought, altogether nearer 
the normal by the importation of rice from Burma and the possibility of the im¬ 
portation of wheat from Australia or Canada. Looking back, lie thought, they 
could fairly say that the Bengal Government certainly did not show itself sufficiently 
farseeing or sufficiently active at an early stage of the situation. “Its attitude seems 
to us to compare unfavourably with that of Bombay and Madras in circumstances 
not entirely dissimilar. If any criticism of the Central Government can be justified, 
it is on the grounds that it showed undue hesitation in putting sufficient prestflire 
on the non-co-operative provinces. 

Lard Hailey said he joined with Lord Qutto in deprecating any suggestion 
of a gesture to India such as Earl Huntingdon had proposed. “India Iibh only 
one objective and one ambition and that, is independence. Ward trusteeship as 
used by us is in very little favour in Indian political circles. I doubt whether the 
association of our Allies or the United Nations in the form of the guarantee sug¬ 
gested or the joint assumption hy them of trusteeship for India would be any 
more satisfactory to India than it would bo I!tittering to us. But looking to the 
future, there is certainly one lesson which sticks out. There could be no stronger 
argument than that, provided by these events to prove the inadvisability of the 
fragmentation of India which would inevitably rosult from such schemes as that 
for the creation of a separate dominion consisting of Moslem provinces.” 

Mabtehly Defence of Inaction 

Lord Strabolgi said: “I congratulate the Government on the masterly defence 
that had just been made hy Lord Hailey. I most respectfully congratulate Lord 
Hailey, himself. I never remember hearing so masterly a defence of inaction and 
indecision , no more competent finding of reasons why nothing could be done 
and what that it was inevitable and 1 cannot withhold my personal admiration 
of Ids speech.” Lord Strabolgi said Lord Hailey informed us that India was 
self-supporting in food. Lord Strabolgi thought however that it was correct at the 
present time to say that if we had not, come, India could only have been self- 
supporting in foodstuffs. If we had accepted the inadequate standard of diet for 
a very largo proportion of the Indian population, Lord Strabolgi added: ‘‘The 
unfortunate fact is that considerable quantities of food had to lie exported from 
India for war purposes to the middle East. It wont out bc ausu it was a normal 
thing to do and unless there was some strong hand at the Centre as Lord Hailey 
says will always be needed to stop these exports and insist on the forces in the 
Middle EaBt getting foodstuffs from elsewhere, then you are bound to have this 
trouble,” 

Lord Strabolgi said, “I have here a telegram received yesterday morning in 
answer to a cable sent hy a friend of mine to a gentleman whom Lord Hailey 
knows very well— Martin Harlihy, special correspondent, of Reuters in New Delhi. 
He waB asked about this question of exports. ]1 I trouble you with the telegram 
and particularly recommend it to the attention of Lord Hailey it reads as followB 
—this was an independent source. Reuter’s chief correspondent is impartial and be 
knows all factB—“In the early part of this year, the Indian Government realising 
the possibilities for food shortage pressed for large imports of food into India and 
received 15U00U tons. This was only a part of the amount asked for. With opera¬ 
tions in North Africa and with U-boat sinkings the position became acute and in 
view of these facts, coupled with the bumper harvest in the Punjab, the Government 
decided not to prcBH for further imports. It is now admitted that this was a 
serious mistake. The Government's next step in July was to appoint a committee 
to work out a long term food policy snd the report of the Committee was presented 
to the Government at the end of September and its recommendation can be summed up 
us (1)—import of food ; (2)—rationing ; (3)—drastic tightening up of the machinery 

46 
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for acquisition of food ; (4)—drastic revision of rationing in the provinces ; and (5) 
statutory price control. 

[Lord Strabolgi later told Reuter that, he had been misinformed in stating 
that the telegram referred to by him as having been sent by Martin Herlihy was 
sent to a privato individual. In point of fact tlie message waB issued in Reuter's 
News Service.] 

Bureaucracy's Failure 

After referring to the message of Reuter's special correspondent in New Delhi, 
Martin Herlihy, Lord Strabolgi said, “I am afraid it discloses what indeed was 
implicit in the defence of Lord Hailey.” Lord Strabolgi added: “Once more we see 
this fatal disease of bureaucracy -procrastination.” They started too late, set up too 
many committees, thought too long what they were going to do and in the mean¬ 
time this horror man of famine was galloping along. To show bow dilatory was not 
only the Bengal Government but the Central Government in dealing with this matter, 
between January 1, this year and March 15, from Bengal alone, to fight the loss of 
Burma rice, 300,000 tons of rice was exported." 

Lord Hailey interjected : “That lmts been denied.” 

Lord Strabolgi : “It was said in the Bengal Legislature. If it has been denied 
I ;ftn very glad to hear it. 

Lord Hailey. ‘“It was officially denied by the Government of India that there 
had been this alleged export of 300,000 tone of rice from Bengal.” 

Lord Strabolgi added, in addition to the large number of soldiers, Indian 
and European, there was another cause—enormous number of Indian labourers 
working for the Government on the various schemes who also had to be fed. 

"Thank Heavens, Lord W a veil baa arrived in Delhi,” continued Lord Btrabolgi, 
"There is a man used to dealing with realities, a proved organiser ami lie nt any 
rate will, I hope, be supported ill taking the most d mat lie steps to ileal with this 
famine.” Lord Strabolgi urged the release of "omo of the army foodstocks to feed 
these starving people and use the army to administer the distribution of foodstuffs 
and provide transport as well.*. 

Lord Strabolgi said he thought the Japanese propaganda that they would 
feed Bengal with rice released from Burma was probably nonsense because be 
understood that in Burma, the Japanjcse methods bad so upset the cultivators that 
there was shortage of rice in Burma. The whole tiouble has been lack of action 
on the pait of the Bengal Government. There is the new Vieoroy and we all wish 
him well. I feci that if he is suppoited by the India Office, he will accomplish 
great things. 

Replying to the debate, Lord Munster, Under-Secretary of State for India , 
defended the India Government against the charges levelled against, it and stated 
that "it would be contrary to all the facts in this very complicated story to 
assume that the Government of Tndia was content to do absolutely nothing 
until the situation had developed into the serious dimensions that we see to-day.” 
He referred also to the reluctance of the Central Government to encroach on the 
powers of the provinces unless "a province had failed to co-op'rate in handling 
the food problem to such an extent that the war effort was seriously affected.” 

Lord Munster sitid : “I have no wish myself to lie drawn into the future con¬ 
stitutional problems which may confront India and I shall therefore, reserve my 
remarks entirely for this very highly complicated question. I Hhottld like to record 
ray deep and Bineoro sympathy with the Indian people in this dire misfortune that 
has come upon them.” 

Dealing with the ' fundamentals of the food problem, Lord Munster said 
‘‘Despite the increased acreage which is now under cultivation, the amount of 
foodstuffs available per bead 1ms. in consequence of the vast increase in population 

remained practically stationary from year to year”.Should anything occur to 

disturb the normal flow of trade between the small subsiBtent farmer and the great 
urban population, a man-made artificial famine is at once created, a famine quite 
distinct in every way from that caused by the failure of crops over which mankind 
has little or no control. At the moment, Bengal is enduring both forms of disaster 
-man-made and natural.” 

Provincial Governments and the Centre 

Turning to the question of responsibility of His Majesty's Government, the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments, Lord Munster said: "It’ is a 
substantial and important point, litis question of duties which fall to each of those 
authorities under the Act of Parliament, Any of you who know India will not 
forget that under the existing Constitution— leaving aside for the moment the Indian 
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States of a greatly differing size '.and wealth—tlio Indian Empire iB made up of 
eleven Province-), some aa great ns tho principal European countries, to whom 
certain responsibilities have been allotted to enable them to function as autonomous 
units, in many respects practically folly self-governing. Provincial Governments 
under tlie Government of India Act, of 1(1,ff> are responsible for, among other 
matters, agrienltu -d development anil for the production and distribution of 
foodstiil'B. In r R ,,r the House will see they are primarily responsible for tho 
execution and carrying out of any common loud policy in India than that provided 
by t adminihtia'ivo organisations of the Provinces and States. It is ture the 
Central Government lias certain powers of co-ordination and has used them to give 
advice, assistante and help to the autonomous Provinces but, for the functions of 
Government which have been devolved on the Provinces it has no administrative 
agency of its own and it must, therefore, depend on the machinery which is in 
existence in the Provinces. That is tlie position at the present time in all the 
Provinces and of: course in the 8tnl.es too. 

“Let me new pass on to the Central Government and explain the position it 
has occupied: The Government of India has special war time powers which enable 
it to override Provincial Governments if necessary to secure that Provincial action 
conforms to all India requirements. These powers were, I venture to think* not 
granted by Parliament with the purpose of coercing Piovincial administration who 
in the performance of their proper provincial I unctions seemed over anxious to 
protect the interests of their own population or failed to move at that speed which 
might have been expected of them. They were granted for use in time of emergency 
and when India was threatened by war. That is the governing' situation. But it 
would be an extreme measure to use these power to deal even in wartime with 
a problem of these nature, it may perhaps he Said dial, the granting of provincial 
autonomy has resulted in lessening the ctlhicney as viewed from the All-Indian 
standpoint but that is no reason why the Central Government should 
encroach on tho provincial respoiiNihili&H except in the most exceptional 
circumstances. If it should prove that a Province has tailed to co-operate in 
handling the food problem to stub an extent that the war effort was seriously 
affected, then the Central Government would be justified In using these powers, But 
I think myself that it would bo an unhappy developin' nt if the Government of 
India were to exert these powers and brush aside responsible democratically based 
Governments, whenever an ugly situation threatened or developed in a particular 
province. 

“L ask myself this question : What is the first tusk of any democratic Govern¬ 
ment? Purely il is to look after and safeguard die well-being and interests of nil 
people, both the majority and minorities, ami most elected Governments arc usually 
deeply sensible ol thin responsibility. 1 should have thought myself that it is quite 
clear that the Central Governmuil Pas mi,pie d the only possible course short, of 
the extreme measures 1 have mentioned, hi cause it has continually and earnestly 
sought to obtain the loyal co-operation of the Provincia. It would be contrary to all 
the facts in this very complicated story to assume that the Government of India 
was content to do absolutely nothing until the situation had developed into the 
serious dimensions that we see to-day. 

Britain s; Kksponsiiuuty 

Dealing with the position of Ilis iVnjesty's Government, Lord Munster said, 
‘■Quite apart from our stetntoiy and constitutional responsibilities that we retain 
for securing the safety of the peoples of India, il would be our natural wish at all 
times to render every conceivable form ol assistance and help to all our partners 
within the Em pile, whatever their pieciso and constitutional position, wherever they 
may be situated, and whatever the cost. That wish of course is magnified in tiroes 
of great tribulation ai d nied. Loyalty to tiro Empire, impliis an obligation on the 
part of all of us, a natural safeguard of common interests and recognition of the 
duty of mutual assistance to one another. The problem then so far as we are 
concerned, here at home, in the matter of internal administration in order to 
secure an effective distribution within India, is limited entirely to the provision of 
shipping for carrying food supplies that India requires from outside sources. I think 
it is hardly necessary for me to remind the House of tlie many calls that are made 
upon us in this matter of shipping. We have to jndgn in the light of all relevant 
factors and all oiler urgent demands of the United Nations and allot shipping 
here and there as ami where it can ho of most use and assistance to the war effort. 

I am happy to tlmik that the efforts we have made have not bom without some 
considerable degree of success and considerable quantities of foodgrains are now 
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arriving in ships which havo been diverted to meet the pressing need of food 
shortage in certain districts of India." 

India Govt’s "Measures 

After referring to the measures taken by tfie Government of India and the 
unforeseen difficulties whin they came to consult the provinces on the quantity of 
surplus foodgrains available. Lord Munster said that despite the excellent wheat 
harvest in North-West India it became obvious in Ihe middle of this year that the 
basic plan had not provided sufficient remedy to meet the difficulties of the more 
hard pressed areas and therefore an amendment was found necessary to this plan. 
In normal peacetime, imports of foodstuffs into India spread throughout the period 
of twelve months, amounted to about two-and-half per cent of the total consumption, 
The situation therefore, iliffmd fundamentally from the position in Britain where 
by far the greater amount ol foodstuffs weie imported and price control of vital 
commodities could easily be instituted without great difficulty. The basic plan did 
deal with price control but it was believed its effective operation would bring food- 
grains on to llie market at reasonable prices. 

During the early months of last year, the Central Government instituted the 

O -roots food campaign which brought an additional eight million acres under 
crops last year, and would probably bring twelve million acies (Die year. This 
would normally have met the deficiencies following the fall of Buima, but unfor¬ 
tunately it, did not. The. Central Government had and was continually and ener¬ 
getically devoting itself jo the food piobk-in. Last July, die Government appointed 
a committee and Provincial Governments’ special representatives could make 
representations on what was described as a longterm food policy. That Committee 
reported at the end of last month to the Government of India, We received a tele¬ 
gram late last night explaining that tiro decision included a new and revised edition 
of the basic plan for managing provincial surpluses and deficits. 

As regards prices, statutory price control, both for foodgrains and other 
commodities, was to be established, ultimately being built up on provincial and 
regional basis. Provincial control of prices was, meanwhile, to be subject to Central 
approval. Full rationing of towns with a population of over one hundred thousand 
was accepted an.fundamental.. If this scheme, worked well, it would prevent a 
recurrence of this famine which hud causid so much anxiety among us. 

Causes of Bengal Crisis 

Explaining the reasons for the shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal, Lord Munster 
aaid, “The present, uphappy situation which has developed ib duo to a variety of 
reasons. 'J lie loss ol Burma has its iep< missions upon Bengal and other districts 
in India. But the Provincial Government was not. seriously alarmed at that time 
because thtre wne meiv. s of ateeks from an excellent crop which bad come on 
the market Ht the beginning of the year and were in the bands of a number of 
traders and cultivators. ( ycjnne and floods Oecurnd in rice-growing areas in 
Bengal and destroyed .not only a portion Gf the coming season’s crop but also 
resulted in the loss of some of the reserve stoek held by tire tinders arid cultivatois. 
As a result of Ibis the Inst harvist was j oor with probably a 95 pier rent, reduction 
in the quantity of the former years. The distribution of foodstuffs was also ham¬ 
pered by a laek ol small cralt wliieh had been removed by the boat denial policy 
instituted at the time of the threatened invasion from Burma. In addition the 
railways in Eastern India were carrying immense quantities of military personnel 
and tquipmenl, All this aggravated the case anti caused a shortage in the reduction 
and distribution of foodstuffs, 'ihe traders in all crops tended to board in the 
hope of obtaining a substantial rise in prices and the cultivators were reluctant to 
dispose of any am plus they held for the tear of having to buy back at a higher 
price, if the famine conditions spread or the next harvest failed. Tims the position 
as a whole was accentuated by the loss of Burma, by adverse supply positions, by 
fear of invasion which at that time wuh veiy much alive, and by lack of' any 
marketable surplus through hoarding and withholding of stocks for speculative 
reasons.” 

Lord Munster then recalled the measures taken to deal with the crisis since 

August and said: “The Central Government, has treated this question as a matter 

of first-class importance and has taken a number ol ste ps to assist the Bengal 

Government, Arrangements have been made for the running of special food trains 

daily to carry foodgrains from Nonli-West India to Calcutta aud beyond. Deliveries 
Of foodgrains to Bengal since the beginning of April on Government account has 
amount! d to 181,000 tons of rice and 194,000 tons of other foodgrains. During (he 
month of September, deliveries amounted to 72.000 tonB,’’ 
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11 Wo must and, of course, are making every effort to remedy the Bilnation as 
quickly as it is humanly possible to do so. We must endeavour to return to 
normal conditions without any undue dtlay. The rice crop has already been 
harvested and it should carry Bengal through the new year when the winter rice 
crop, which is the main crop of Bengal, will come on to the market.” 

Lord Munster concluded, “May 1 be so bold as to conclude my remarks by 
referring to a matter which does concern this House and indeed concern a the coun¬ 
try at large ? I refer of course to the appointment of Field Marshal l.ord Waved 
as Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 1 feel sure you will naturally wish to 
express your hirst wishes to the noble Viscount in the gigantic task which he has 
undertaken. It is, 1 think, one further indication of his willingness to serve his 
country in whatever position he can render most useful service. This, perhaps, is 
not the time (o refer to the work performed for 74 long and arduous years, four 
years of whiii we have been at war. by the noble Marquis of Linlithgow who will 
shortly be among us again, but I must say that fortune has not been kind to him 
during the list few remaining months of his Viceroyship. The hideous spectre of 
famine has raised its ugly head in spite of the many remedial measures which he 
took and had undertaken to relieve it. Nevertheless we are grateful to the* noble 
Marquis for the loyal, long und very distinguished service he has given to us and 
to our great Indian Empire. 

Expressing his thunks to Lord Munster for his reply, Lord Huntingdon said: 
“I cannot agree with Lord Munster in his remarks about emergency powers. I 
understood those powers were given to Government for use in any wartime 
emergency. Surely this famine is about as great an emergency as we could possi¬ 
bly come up against. May l express agreement with Lord Hailey about the im¬ 
portance of price control ? May 1 express the gratitude of all members on this 
side of the House on hearing that grain ships and relief are going to India and I 
hope the Government will continuo every effort to tight this dreadful famine. 

House of Commons—London—4th. November 1943 

Food Situation in India 

After reading for many days past the harrowing account of distress caused by 
the Bengal famine, members of Parliament, assembled to day (Thursday) to debate 
the situation. Home came in a very critical frame of mind, following the revela¬ 
tions in the recent White Paper, but all were more interested in finding food for 
Indians than in finding scapegoats for the breakdown in supplies. 

The attendance, both on the floor of the House and in the galleries, was 
mainly composed of people with speeial interest in India. Mrs Amery, wife of the 
Secretary of State, was in the Speaker’s gallery. A number of Indians were among 
the visitors. 

'1'he chief Labour speaker, Mr. Frederick Pethick Lawrence, opening the com¬ 
mons debate, said that though nearly all his political life he Hud been a student of 
the Indian situation, he could not pretend to a full and complete knowledge and 
background possessed by many members of the HotiBe of Commons. “My sense of 
responsibility is increased by the fact that I realise that in opening this debate I 
am not only speaking to members of this House, but also to the people of Iudia 
and in a sense to the people of the whole world. I am very sensible of the risk 
of letting slip one word that might come in the way of dealing with the very im¬ 
portant question of famine itself or in our relationship with that continent of India. 
YVo have a new Viceroy with great imagination who lias already shown bis 
deep interest in this matter of famine by his action and I should be very loath 
indeed if anything I said to-day could be regarded ns queering the pitch in attemp¬ 
ting to solve or mitigate, at any rate, t.hn great disaster which has taken place in 
parts of India. This House is ultimately responsible. If this terrible death rate 
had occurred in any part of the British Isles, the member who sits for that 
locality would be vociferous in demanding that something should be done. He 
would not allow any member of Government to rest while these terrible things 
were happening and the House, every day and all day, would be continuously 
confronted with the need for a drastic remedy. In this House there ore no 
actual members for that immense part of the British Empire, the sub-continent of 
India, and that fact must not bo allowed for one moment to let this House, respon¬ 
sible at it is for India, forget its grave responsibility, 

‘•Parliament Ultimately Responsible” 

"There is a sense in which we are members for India and we have all that 
duty to perform so that in the last resort it is we here, ia this House, who are 
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responsible for what takes place. If there has been lack of imagination in the 
handling of this problem, lack of initiative, and failure to take full cognisance of 
facta and bring the best remedy to bear, we in this House are ultimately respon¬ 
sible and we cannot shirk that responsibility. If, as a result of our enquiry, any 
conclusions should be reached, we must not hesitate for one moment to carry them 
into effect, however distasteful they may be aud even if they involve personalities, 
those in high places, we must not shirk from the consequences ( hear, hear ). 

“The explanations that have been given nre that it was an act of God in 
giving a bad harvest in certain parts of India, that it was the King’s enemies in 
the shape of cutting off supply from Burma and other parts of the Far Fast to 
India : that it was the creating of dual responsibility brought about by the pass¬ 
age of the India Act and the reluctance of the provinces with surpluses to soil 
them to full extent that might, have relieved shortage. It waB also Baid to be due 
to individual boarding ; to difficulty of transport, external and internal, and on one 
or two occasions, Mr. Arnery has mentioned the matter of inflation. It would 
be quite unfair to Mr. Arnery to suggest that he faces with complacency or anything 
like complacency the tragic events in India. Mr, Arnery , he said, is greatly troub¬ 
led by # what, has token place and taking place today. But having brought into 
review at various times all the adverse circumstances with which the Government 
of India has been confronted he feels that if they have failed, and they have failed, 
that failure is not, a dishonourable one. Like a swimmer who battles nobly and 
fails to make land, they are to be pitied and not blamed for what has taken place. 

"But let us be quite candid with ourselves, that is not, the view taken by a 
very large number of our Indian fellow subjects,” It, was not the view token in the 
United Stales nor by himself. He had no desire to oversimplify the problem and 
did not dispute any contributory and extenuating causes detailed by Mr. Arnery on 
many occasions. "But having said that, i still think our Government of India— 
including in that expression all our acting personnel both here and in India—must 
take a substantial share of the blame for what has taken place. In my view that 
arises because they are directly responsible for what nre the main causes of the 
trouble.” 

Main Oaijbe of Famine 

Mr. Lawrence referred to the visit be bud paid to India 40 or 50 years ago 
during which there was a local famine. At that time there was plenty of food 
in India, but the main cause of starvation of certain individuals in that parti¬ 
cular area was that they were without the means to buy the food they needed. 
It had been one of the great triumphs of the Government of India that in recent 
years up to the present disaster, famine had been almost unknown (cheers). He 
thought the main cause ot the present famine was the same—large numbers of 
peoplo in certain provinces had not got the purchasing power to pay for such food 
grains as would keep them alive. 

The main cause of this increase in price was inflation. For the inflation, 
the Government of India and nobody else could be held responsible. He did 
not think Mr. Arnery would dtspule that inflation was, at any rate, one of the 
causes—ho would say one of the main causes of the present situation. Mr. Amery 
had stated on October ill in reply to u question thnt inflation was a contributory 
cause. ‘‘We may differ us to the degree of importance which is attached to this 
particular thing but as a fact it lias been a contributory cause. If any evidence 
iB wanted on inflation—and I am using the word inflation deliberately as distinct 
from the rise in prices caused by other means—J think it is more or less pro¬ 
ved by the fact that increase in prices is not confined to food grains but extends, 
bb far as 1 can learn, throughout all commodities, though not precisely to the same 
extent. My information is that the general index lias hsen something in the 
nature of three hundred per cent.” The things the farmer wanted to buy had 
increased in price from 400 to 500 percent : food grains 500 to 700 per cent and 
specific commodities as much as 1)00 per cent. 

Lord Winterton (Conservative), interposing, asked if there had been any 
rise in the wages. 

Another member wanted to know if the figures were for India as a whole or 
only Bengal. 

Measures to Combat Inflation Inadequate 

Mr. Pethiclc Lawrence replied that Mr, Amery himself had disclaimed any 
ability to give the general level of prices. One of the disadvantages to which the 
House was subjected at present was the difficulty to got information which was 
not official. The same answer applied to what Earl Winterton said: Frankly, I 
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don't know what the level of rise in the wages is. None can possibly tell what 
was the general rise in prices without careful Investigation, which only the Govern¬ 
ment of India nonld have carried oat. Perhaps later in the dobate, Government 
will answer that question.” “There is no mystery as to what caused inflation. 
Of course it is perfectly true that there has been a certain amount of debt re¬ 
patriation and that is as far as it goes. But, it has not gone to the full extent 
necessary in order to prevent inflation. 1 do not sec how the Secretary of State 
can possibly deny responsibility for this. It is not a matter of the Provincial 
Government." He said ho could not see how Sir John Anlerson could deny it, parti¬ 
cularly seeing that he is the head of the Treasury which, under his predecessor, 
had been most, careful in avoiding inflation in this country. “But the Govern¬ 
ment of India hue not taken lira same care regarding inflation that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has taken in Britain.” llo appreciated that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment were missing a very courageous, ablo and wise man in Sir Henry Strakosch 
who died iti tin? last few days after an illness of two years. Without disparaging 
merits of Prof, Gregory, ho’was not a man of the financial experience and calibre 
of Sir Henry Stnikosc'h. ,,,.,, 

Referring to the shorlagc of harvest of grain crops in India during 194o, 
Mr. Lawrence said it had been increased by the stoppage of imports from * wheat 
zones. Government were really the only people responsible for bringing the re¬ 
medy, because t ie local provinces could not deal with the matters of export or 
import of grain “’that is a matter which must be dealt with by the Central 
Government, and has no doubt been decided by the Central Government in India 


all through,” 

Pr.KA to SoamwsK Toon Pbicbs 

Turning to the question of remedies, Mr. Lawrence said, although it, was 
wrong to meet inflation with deflation it was certainly not wrong to stop further 
inflation and that was the first problem confront ng Government. (steps must 
be taken to cut of the surplus purchasing power either by taxation or loans. It 
might be necessary to subsidise prices of food. Ho thought some form of rationing 
should be instituted in others part of India as had been done with some substantial 
success by the Government of Bombay. Exports must be stopped aiM not 
restarted until the food situation in India was on a much firmer basis. There 


must tin imports on as 
the War Cabinet that 


India was on a much firmer basis. Thera 
Beale ns possible. He would suggest to 
ult of the famine in India may be 


equivalent of a military defeat. He wanted to say a few tentative words— 
and he emphasised tentative political aspect. Mr. Lawrence said he was afraid 
they could not get out of their minds that, unhappy political divisions in India 
had not made it easier to solve this intricate problem, but ho noticed that Mr. 
Jin net h on Ocf-iher fit had made a statement to which no exception could be 
taken. It was couched in words that would not give offence and was designed, 
to help rather than hinder. If some method could be found o£_ enlisting the 
co-operation of all sections in the humanitarian work of alleviating and ulti¬ 
mately bringing to an end the famine conditions in India he hoped it would not 
be lightly rejected. 

Mr. Leopold Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking next, said lie thought the 
wholo House was obliged to Mr. Pc thick Lawrence for a most temperate and fair 
analysis of thn nature of the problem wiih which they were confronted. He did 
not think that he differed from him on a single point of that analysis, though 
possibly he might have given a slightly different emphasis to some of the facts. 
“In any case, T would echo what, he said at the beginning of his rcmarkB, namely, 
that it was only right and fitting that this House should devote attention not, only 
to this immediate and grievous calamity with which the unhappy people of Bengal 
are faced and the people of some other districts of India but. also to the anxious 
general economic situation in India as a wholo. I undoubtedly agree with him 


*T might add that, the problem is one of even wider dimensions. Only the 
other day, L< id Wool ton told ns that we are running into world shortage. Since 
then Mr. Wallace, Vice-President of America, has declared that food will be a 
dominant problem in 1941, that the output will not begin to meet, the overwhelming 
demands of 1945 and that proper organisation to meet a common world food crisis 
beforehand ie a question of life or death for millions. The breakdown of Nazi 
tyranny in Europe may well confront us with an appalling situation. This wider 
problem is rightly engaging the attention of the United Nations. Meanwhile as Mr. 
Pethio Lawrence has insisted, we have our own more direct responsibility. 
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“In the case of India, we undoubtedly have a constitutional responsibility of 
which we have not divested ourselves even if in a large measure we have transferred 
legal powers and the actual working machinery of Government to Indian hands. 
In any case, we arc. concerned with the suffering of men, women and fellow citizens 
of the Empire whom it is our duty to help and succour to the best of our ability 
in time of danger and distress. I hope the House will bear with me if I go in 
some detail into the economic background and past history of the present situation. 

“This Bcugai famine is something more than an isolated incident. It is a 
danger signal, warning us of long-range measures which are needed as well as 
immediate relief. The vast majority of the population of India have always been 
and still are subsistence cultivators. They wring a meagre and precarious existence 
from their small holdings, and only the need for finding a little ready money for 
rent, for payment of debts and for purchase of the very minimum of necessities 
and petty luxuries leads them to sell such narrow margin of surplus food as they 
can manage somehow or other to do without. It is from this narrow and fluctuat¬ 
ing margin from over fifty million small holdings from which urban and industrial 
India has to he fed. In former times, famine in India, as in China, was endemic 
extending to smaller or larger areas whenever failure of monsoon rains or floods or 
cyclones led to local or general crop shortage. 

Increase in Population 

Under British rule, the construction of over 40,000 miles of railway and vast 
irrigation projects and not the least the ever present availability in peacetime of 
shipping have enabled supplies lo be rushed to deficit areas. As my friend pointed 
out in his interesting reminiscences in that case the immediate problem in the 
famine area was to find money for relief works and otherwise to enable starving 
peasants to survive. With the help of these balancing factors and of a highly 
developed organisation for famine relief, Indian authoiilies have in recent times 
been able to keep in check the ever present menace of local famine. But these 
measures, coupled with such other factors as improved health conditions, have 
only contributed to that unexampled pressure of the population against means of 
subsistence which is the gravest long-range problem which India has to face. In 
the last. 12 years, the population of India has gone up by some CO million. Every 
month there are over 300,000 additional mouths to bo fed in British India alone. 

“Members will have read in the White Paper u review of the situation by Sir 
Azizul Haquc, who till tho other day was Food Member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
Bir Azizul rpuke with all the authority of one who bns not only filled in Ihe Bengal 
Assembly the high position which you, Sir, hold in this House, but who ns himself 
a eon of tho soil has devoted most of his life to the cause of the Bengal peasantry. 
He pointed out that the annual production of rice per head in Bengal had gone 
down over the last 30 years from 384 pounds to 283 pounds ns a result of the 
increase of ihe population in that one province alone of over one million a year in 
the last, decade. Part of the increase is no doubt accounted for by the growth of 
urban and industrial Bengal, But the main increase has been’ in agricultural 
districts, where in some eases the population runs to over 2,000 to a square mile 
and is reflected in the growing fragmentation of peasants’ holdings which now 
average only three and a half acres. We in this country nvo faced by the great 
problem of an imminent shrinkage of the population below the optimum required 
for the maintenance of our standard of living and of our social and international 
obligation. In India the gravest problem in future will bn to find ways and 
means by improved agricultural methods, by industrialisation, and by education, 
Bomchow or other to outstrip the pressure of the population "which leaves so little 
a margin of surplus, whether fur individual standard of life or for financing social 
reform. 

Impact of War 

“I would now ask the House to consider what impact the war has made on 
so precariously balanced an economic structure. India has played an immensely 
important part in this war. She lias raised nearly two million men for her army, 
all volunteers. I need not remind tho House of the part which Indian Divisions 
have played both in saving and then in garrisoning the Middle East (olieers). 
Over and above that she has furnished nn enormous volume of military supplies 
and industrial raw material of till kinds to this country. It is perfectly true that 
we have undertaken tho ultimate cost of that part of her effort which is not 
concerned with the immediate actual defence of India 

That does not, however, affect the immediate war situation, during which vast 
sums have been spent in India, with no sufficient outlet in the shape of consumers’ 
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goods, whether imported or home produced, to absorb them. It was really inevitable 
that under these conditions prices should tend to rise. The Government of India 
has made great eiforts within the compass of what was possible in the very difficult 
conditions of India to cope with this. Hut, no degree of taxation upon a very 
limited tax-paying class could get away from the position that a vast sum had 
been spent in India to agriculturists and others and there were no consumer goods 
to absorb the sums. For the first two years the tendency to inflation was kept in 
check. It was only late in the summer of 1941 that, effected by diverse war news, 
the price of agricultural products began to rise really seriously. Once the prices 
began to rise, accompanied as that was by an increasingly general uncertainty by 
the actual fear of invasion, and, I must add, for several months in 194‘d by the 
widespread and unnecessary disturbances, that (he situation did deteriorate at an 
increasingly rapid rate. The peasant, finding that he could meet his standing 
obligation by the sale of less produce, and unable to buy goods which he needed, 
naturally in many cases tended—and who will blamo him?—to keep a little more 
for his own undernourished family. In other cases he held back his crop to make 
sure that if his next crop failed he might not be forced to buy food at an 
exorbitant price, as many have in recent months had to do. • 

“I entirely agree with what Mr. Pethick Lawrence hns naid about that. If 
there had been money the problem would not be nearly as serious as it is to-day. 
At the same time merchants small and large, in villages, towns and cities, followed 
suit. The effect of all these factors, each operating on a relatively Binall scale 
upon supplies and prices in great, urban and industrial centres, was of course 
wholly disproportionate. It was with this increasingly anxious situation that the 
Government of India was called upon to deal, amid many other urgent pre-occu¬ 
pations, during 19-1 sJ. The problem has throughout been one of high prices and 
local shortage, both essentially due to maldistribution rather than of an absolute 
overall total shortage for the whole of India. The figures given in the White 
Paper show that the total supply of principal food grains for consumption in India 
during the past crop year have been nearly two million tons above the average of 
the two preceding years. Mr. Pet hie Lawrence referred to exports. It is true that 
there has been a small export during the last crop year, much smaller than in the 
two previous years and actually the net export figure given in tho White Paper is 
not wholly correct, because it dors not include the pretty substantial imports of 
food grains on Government account during that period. 8uch export as there was, 
has been for regions no less distressed or in danger of distress than India itself, 
namely Ceylon, where conditions arc very similar to India, and which suffered the 
loss of the Burma lice crop and coastal regions of the Persian Gulf. To the diffi¬ 
culties In tho way of geographical distribution we have also had to induce a rice¬ 
eating population to accustom themselves to a change of diet. 

Constitutional Difficulty 

“We must bear in mind the nature of the constitution which was set tip by 
this House under the Government of India Act of 19.'J5. It is very difficult for us, 
accustomed to a centralised and all powerful legislature and executive, to realise 
tiie workings of a federal constitution in which the powers of the centre and the 
constituent units are strictly defined and over wide areas mutually exclusive. 
Agriculture and food are in the provincial field, and for the Government of India 
to invade the field of provincial responsibility would in normal peace timo have 
been not only unconstitutional in the sense, that we use the word, but actually 
illegal. It is perfectly true that under Section JOd of the Act, strengthened at the 
outbreak of the war by a new section 126-A, power to override the provinces both 
in the legislative and the executive field is given to the Centre when India’s 

security is threatened by war. But to invoke those sections in tho absence of any 

administrative machinery or trained staff’ with which to enforce them, was not an 

easy matter. It, was not, want of foresight or courage, but ordinary commonsense 

which led the Government of India to handle the problem from the outset by a 
conference with the Provincial and State Governments primarily responsible for 
dealing with the food problem, am! by persuasion rather than by coercion. 

"In doing so, tho Central Government naturally came up against the particular 
interests of different provinces. To bring up the fact that these several and divergent 
interests have not been altogether easy to reconcile is not an attempt to disparage 
Indian self-government. All-self-government is, by its very nature, self-regarding. 
The more democratic and more efficient, the more apt it is to be zealous in the 
defence of its own constituents.” 

47 
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Mr. Amery continued: "I need not recapitulate the series of conferences to 
deal with the question of food prices which the Government of India convened 
from October 1939 onwards. They are fully dealt with in Sir Azi:ul Haque'a 
very full and clear roview and they show how continually alive the Government 
of India was from the very first to the possible dangers of the situation. Among 
other measures within the scope of the Central Government’s powers it initiated 
and subsidised a ‘grow-more-food’ campaign early in 1942, under which some 
twelve million additional acres had been brought under food crops. 'Towards the 
end of 1942, the situation especially as regards wheat, hut also in const qnence of 
the loss of Burma to which certain parts of Southern India had been uncustomed 
to look to supplement their rice supplies, looked so threateningly, not only us 
regards prices but as regards actual supplies in many provinces that Government 
convened an All-India Food Conference witli Provincial and State Governments. 
At this, it was decided first of all to drop price control on wheat which had been 
found to keep wheat supplies off the market. Secondly, the Provinces all agreed 
to estimate their supply position and inform the Central Government of their 
estimated surplus or deficit. They then undertook to procure all surplus supplies 
and make them available for distribution by the Centre to areas which were in 
deficit On this foundation the Government of India’s basic plan for feeding deficit" 
areas from surplus producing areas was drawn up.” 

Mr. Cove (Labour) intervening said: “Was this information conveyed to 
Government hero 7 I am not trying to score any debating point, but L have a 
quotation from Mr. Amery in January this year in which ho said (hero was no fear 
of any famine of any kind whatevor, that, everything was all right as far as India 
was concerned, and that there was no cause for great alarm of any kind. Was any 
information of that kind conveyed to him, ami if it was what action did the 
Government here take 7” 

Menace of Widespread Famine Averted 

Mr. Amery continuing said : *‘l was naturally in constant touch with the 
Government of India over the situation, and while the Government of India had 
its anxieties the measures it had takpn were in their hope—and I may add the 
hope was justified in a greater part of India -sufficient to meet lhe needs of the 
situation, But if Mr. Cove will have patience for a few minutes more, he will find 
a feeder answer to the question ho has asked in the statement 1 am going to make. 
Wlmt I was going to say was that these arrangements, helped as (hey were l>y 
the substantial emergency imports for which the Government of India in good time 
asked this country, and which this country supplied in spite of the shipping dilli- 
eulties, and also helped a little later by a hamper wheat crop in the l'unjab—aided 
by these windfalls the arrangements niado by the Government of India, in tho 
main achieved their immediate purpose. If wo are to judge the situation as a 
whole and in its proper perspective, we must remember that what threatened India 
a year ago was a widespread, possibly almost universal famine. If members will 
look at the notes in section 5 of the White Paper on the posiiiou of other mens 
than Bengal, they will realise the extent to which that menace was averted or 
brought within narrow limits. For that credit is duly given in the notes to the 
administrative action taken by the province in particular where the danger at 
one time seemed the greatest, the fore-sight of Bir. Royer Liniiley in the early 
enforcement of rationing in Bombay City and in general the energy of his adminis¬ 
tration aie deserving of recognition. In tho States of Travancore and Cochin only 
the most drastic measures have averted what might have been a terrible calamity. 
Much good work has indeed been done all over India to which it would be difficult 
to do justice in a brief summary." 

“Alt the same, credit should justly go to the Government of India for their 
part in dealing with this grave problem and for their success in steadying an 
anxious and precarious situation for more than three quarters of India. I should 
like her to pay my tribute as his partner and fellow-worker to Lord JAnlithgam 
who from the first to (lie last in all innumerable difficult problems and anxieties 
created by the strain of the war proved himself, by his foresight, energy and wis¬ 
dom a tower of strength (cheers). If disappointment attended the high hopes with 
which ho set out over seven and half years ago of seeing a United India well-laun¬ 
ched on her way to full constitutional freedom, history will assuredly not leuve the 
blame with him." 

Mr. Seymour Cocks (Labour) intervening : When did he visit tho famine 

area 7 

Mr, Cove (Labour) : Why did ho not do what Lord Wavell has done 7 
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Mr. Ameiy replied : “That is not an altogether reasonable question to ask. 
Let me now turn to the particular and distressing case of Bengal. Members who 
have rend the White Paper will have seen that at last December’s Food Conference 
the then Premier of Bengal, Mr. Fazlul Tluq. was not prepared to join in any 
collective scheme, and only wished Bengal to be allowed to manage its own affairs. 
If it could not help others, it could at any rate manage to subsist on its own rice 
crop. Mr. Fazlul liuq’s attitude was no doubt influenced by the fact that the 
main anxiety at that moment was about wheat and in a lesser degree about the 
effect on Southern India uf. the Iobh of rice import from Burma upon which Bengal 
had never depended to any serious extent. 

Free Inter-Provincial Trade Stopped 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Fazlul llnq’s optimism about the actual Bengal situation 
proved unfounded. Within a few weeks of that conference it became clear that the 
main Bengal rice crop was seriously short and presently it was realised that the total 
supply would be less than seven million tons, a deficit of over one million tons below 
tin 1 , normal. This alarming revelation of an allover shortage came on top of a situation 
already gravely affected in several large areas of Bengal by local calamities. I need 
only mention the devastating cyclone in Midnapore district last year and tl^e flood 
which followed a few months later. In other areas the military necessity of re¬ 
moving river-boats, which might have, facilitated Japanese invasion, added to the 
difficulty of equalising the supplies. By May the situation had become so critical 
that the Government of India withdrew from the provinces in the eastern zone 
powers by which they had been able to prevent inter-provincial movement. The 
object was to attract, to Bengal l>y the ordinary law of supply and demand supplies 
from other producing provinces. This undoubtedly afforded some immediate relief, 
but the rise of prices which resulted iu the neighbouring provinces other than 
Bengal was so sharp that the provincial authorities protested strongly and vehe¬ 
mently in the interests of their own people and the free trade experiment had to 
be abandoned. I might add that subsequent reports of the very representative 
Food Grains Policy Committee did not indeed reject the policy of intor-provineial 
free trade as only calculated to raise prices. 

Efforts to Transport Food to Bengal 

“In the last three months every effort has been made to got food through to 
Bengal from tho rest of India. There has been no failing in tho transport system, 
which is the responsibility of the Central Government. Deliveries has been increased 
from an average of 1,000 tons per day iu July mid August to 3,700 tons a day 
during September and October. In the six months since laBt April 3,75,000 tons 
of rice and other grains have been delivered to Bengal on Government account, in 
addition to 1,00,000 tons imported commercially in the free trade period. At tho 
present moment a further 300,000 tons from various sources, sufficient to see Bengal 
through tho next three months to tho main rice harvest, would seem to be assured and 
tho most acute problem now is that of distribution within Bengal to districts most 
seiiously affected. It is largely from these districts that a great number of desti- 
111 fo villagers, landless labourers and professional beggars have drifted into Calcutta, 
often in the lust stages of weakness. It is their immigration that has been mainly 
responsible for the heart-rending scenes of suffering which have so deeply touched 
and disquieted us here. The present Bengal Ministry, helped by the long experience 
of provincial and district administration of tho acting Governor Sir Thomas Ruther¬ 
ford, has been doing all in their power to cope with n desperate situation both in 
Calcutta and tho outlying districts. They are at this moment distributing food 
from 5,500 free kitchens subsidised or maintained by Government. In one way or 
another over two million persons are receiving daily free issues of food. 

Every effort lias been made to make price control effective, a far more difficult 
problem iu India than hero, and that is beginning to show some signs of success. 
A rationing scheme for Calcutta is being worked out and should be in operation in 
(he course of the next few weeks. Meanwhilo tho tragic tale of loss of life has 
continued and is still continuing. The death rato directly or indirectly due to 
starvation for Calcutta alone has amounted to some 8,000 between August 15th and 
October 15th. There are no reliable figures available for outside districts, but I 
fear that in south-west and south-east Bengal figures may have been even worse 
than in Calcutta. Even now that sufficient total supplies Beem assured, there may 
well be some time no diminution in the loss of life until the organisation of 
distribution has effectively covered all ground. In this deplorable situation Lord 
Wavell as the first act of his Vieeioyship has intervened with striking results (hear, 
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heat). Lord Wavell, like another great soldier before him, came, saw for himself, 
and took action. Under his impulse the Bengal Government are taking steps to 
move all destitutes from Calcutta to relief camps where they can be fed and medically 
reconditioned until they are fit to return to their own homes. A senior military 
officer with adequate staff has been lent to the Bengal Government to supervise the 
movement of grains into the districts out of the Calcutla bottle-neck. 

A member, intervening, asked whether that was on the initiative of the Viceroy. 

Mr. Amery : T was referring to his impulse. The army which on Gen. 
Auchinleck’s initiative has already placed considerable quantities of stores and 
particularly of milk products at the disposal of the civil authorities has been 
encouraged to use its resources up to the utmost extent to help tide over the 
situation until after the harvest. 

“Troops are being sent to all the worst affected districts in order to help the 
civil authorities with transport and safe distribution of food. Additional troops are 
being moved into Bengal for this purpose. Field Ambulance and clearing' stations 
and a medical staff are being made available for the establishment of a large 
number of small local hospitals. 

Food Imports and Shipping 

'•What the House now will wish to know is what wo, in this country, have 
been able to do and are doing to help. The problem hero is entirely one of shipp¬ 
ing. Wheat is available in Australia and elsewhere in quite a sufficient supply if 
only ships can be spared to lift it. I need not remind the House of the vast 
quantities of shipping required, not only to feed the munition industries nnd the 
population in this Island or the great armies accumulated hero, in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere as well as for supplying Kussia, hut lor every serious military 
operations enormous quantities of shipping have to be concentrated. 

Mr. Sorensen, interposing, asked : “Are you uwnre that reports have appeared 
in the press recently of loads of foodstuffs coming from Canada and Australia ? 
Could not such shipping be used for taking foodstuff’s to India 

Mr. Amery continuing said : "If I might juBt continue on this question of 
shipping, I would remind the House that something like 2,500 vessels wore riquired 
for the Sicilian landing alone, and that was only a foretaste of the need of the 
larger operations still to como. I admit that our shipping resources are improving 
with the success of the campaign against U-boats, but our military commitment 
are all the time growing with our resources, We have managed to find ships to 
deliver a considerable tonnage of grains to India between now and the end of 
the year. 

"The first few ships have already unloaded and arrivals will continue steadily 
during the next few months and for as long as may bo required. But I must 
repeat that the task is no easy one, for every ship released for this purpose is a 
diversion from the war effort and we bavo all the time to balance against our 
desire to reduce the effects of the famine in India our urgent duty to finish the 
war as quickly as possible. It is only in that way indeed that wu shall relieve the 
strain of war upon India which has led to the present distress and which will con¬ 
tinue to give cause for anxiety until victory is won. Meanwhile every effort will 
be made to expedite the dispatch of such less bulky and strengthening foodstuffs 
as can be conveyed fo India in one way or another. We have already some weeks 
ago released from this country 500 tons of dried milk for which shipping was pro¬ 
vided. South Africa has generously offered to put at India’s disposal from her 
own resources a considerable quantity of milk products os well as a cargo of maize. 
As a result of the suggestion made the other day by the Member for Streatham, 
Mr. Robertson, the Minister of Food has provided for India one million Halibut 
oil capsules containing Vitamin A—a consignment of these is already on its way 
by air—-for use in treating starvation cases in hospital. The army in India are 
also releasing from their stocks a quantity of their own standard Vitamin capsules 
which can be replaced later. Is there then, the House might ask, no effective way 
whereby the generous sympathy of our public can bo shown for those who are 
victims of this tragic catastrophe ? Certainly. 

Appear for Contributions 

"Over and above the direct provision of food by the Government there is 8 
igreat amount of valuable work in helping to organise distribution in looking after 
twomen and children in providing clothes and other aftercare and later on the )ook- 
ng after tho orphanB for which private generosity has been enlisted in India and 
p which private generosity in this country can and 1 trust will coi.tiibuie, l 0jt j 
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Wavell has already set up a Centra! Relief Fund from which to supplement the 
various Inca! relief funds in Rental and elsewhere and the High Commissioner for 
India here in conjunction with the Lord Mayor and myself, has appealed for con¬ 
tributions to Loid Wavell’s fund to be Bent to him at the India House, Other 
fnndB have, I know, also been initiated for the same general good purpose. 1 
have no doubt our public will not he behindhand in showing through one channel 
or another their practical sympathy for the distressed in India. They will not 
havo forgotten the generous spirit in which the Indiana showed their practical 
sympathy for those who suffered here from the enemy’s air attacks two years ago, 
l might add that Ceylon, among the many partB of the Kmpire anxious to help, 
has already made a contribution of Its. 2,90,000 to Lord Waved's fund. 

So much for the immediate situation. Much remains to be done before the 
anxiety as to the general food situation in Indin enn lie regarded as in any way 
diminished. The (Government of India at tint All-India Food Conference early 
last month decided to tighten up and strengthen their whole basic 
plan for the procurement anil distribution off foodstuffs. They are working to¬ 
wards the ultimate establishment of an effective statutory price control on a regional 
basis. They have decided on the introduction by Provincial Governments at the 
earliest possible moment of rationing in all towns with a population of ove» a 
hundred thousand. In the event of any failure or delay in the execution of these 
measures they have made it clear that they will not hesitate to use to the full 
their war emergency powers. Meanwhile the provinces are everywhere improv¬ 
ing the organisation. Some form of price control is now in force in almost every 
province. Urban rationing is being actively taken in hand. What is not less 
important is that public opinion in India is becoming more and more alive to 
the necessity of measures required by the situation. The Government of India 
are engaged actively in considering how to combat inflation which has bo largely 
contributed to the present crisis by moro vigorous efforts to get consumer goods 
on the market at reasonable prices and by the ordinary financial expedient of loan 
and taxation policy. For the lost, six mouths the general price level has been 
stabilised. Wo can, l think, feel reasonable confidence that in this and other 
ways tho Government"' in India—the Central and the Provincial Governments— 
will by their co-operation enable India’s economic life to stand up to the strain 
which war has imposed upon it without a recurrence of such calamity as that 
which we are witnessing in Bengal. 

“Will not iMrAia octt Plkdoks to India” 

The House will luvvo realised from tho account I have given and from the 
account given by Mr. Pethiclc Lawrence the nature of some of the problems which 
confront India not only in war blit also in peace. These problems will continue 
to confront India whatever the future form of her Government. The realisa¬ 
tion of that cannot affect in any way the desire of this House or the people of 
this country to sec India advance as rapidly as possible to the full control of 
her own destinies as an equal partner it) the British Commonwealth and an equal 
member of a society of free nations. Nor can it in any way impair tho pledges 
we have given. But it. dots emphasise one aspect of these pledges, namely, the 
immense importance to India’s future of a system of Government based on agree¬ 
ment and co-operation between all its parts and elements. Only on that founda¬ 
tion can India live secure from external danger and from internal economic break¬ 
down and attain to the greatness and prosperity to which her natural resources 
and tho gifts of her people justly entitle her (cheers). 

Mr. Hore-Belinha and Mr, 1 Vanllaw-Milne both expressed disappointment about 
shipping and urged the Government to release more ships. 

Perhaps the most stringent criticism came from Sir George. Schuster 
(Liberal National) who was a member of the Viceroy’s Council in India from 
1928-1934. The Government of India, ho said, should havo had an All-India plan. 
He agreed that tho main tank Hiid executive action must be left to the Govern¬ 
ment on the spot but on almost every question of major policy, the India Office 
with their continuity of experience should be able to give wise advise and guid¬ 
ance to the Government of India, The responsibility which rested on London had 
not been fully discharged. 

Sir John Anderson, replying to the debate, said: “I have followed the course 
of this debate with deep interest and I confess with somewhat mixed feelings. I 
was in Bengal in intimate touch with the afiait'B of that province for six years and 
despite difficulties and anxieties by which I was beset from time to time during 
those years, I can truthfully say they were among the happiest years of my life 
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and certainly the roost interesting. The country and the people of India take a 
grip of one. That iH a universal experience of those who have lived and worked 
in India. And among Members of this House, there are many who have had that 
experience. We never seem to lose interest in what is happening in that great 
country. And 1 certainly tell the House that I heard Of the misfortune and 
disasters in India with a great sense of personal affliction, 

“I have found the course of this debate somewhat painful. Borne of the 
speeches, particularly that of Sir George Schuster, seemed to he designed to give 
impressions of mistakes, muddles and incompetence all-round. Well, in this business 
it is no use talking about where moral responsibility rests. What we have to 
consider is where that responsibility in fact rests. It is no use talking as if the 
grant of Responsible Self-Government made no difference. To say that, is to deny 
Self-Government. Where the penalty of failure has to be paid in human lives, in 
suffering and in death, we should surely all beware how wo apportion blame and 
indeed it is not in iny judgment always right, when human affairs miscarry, to 
conclude at once that someone must have been nt fault. Misfortunes fall often in 
the course of human affairs in ways that are quite incalculable, and indeed natural 
calamity has played it« part, and no inconsiderable part, in the present situation. 

"First, 1 think it is of great, importance to avoid the fallacy of judging Indian 
affairs by standards that are applied here. The situation is indeed vastly different. 
We are a highly organised community, rich, compact with a great store of experience 
and great resources in organisation and technical knowledge and possessing an 
administrative machinery of remarkable flexibility and power and with it all, there 
is a great fund of goodwill which comes into prominence at every time of trial. 
'That is vastly important. Turn to India. What a contrast : thero can he no real 
comparison. India is a poor country, mainly of small agriculturists Bpread over a 
vast area with a very primitive social and economic structure. To say it is pri¬ 
mitive is not to condemn it. Thera is no unitary system of government. The 
responsibility is divided by the Constitution itself between the Centro and the 
Provinces, Primary responsibility for all services touching the life of the people 
rests with the provincial Governments. This division of responsibility is reflected 
in the organisation of public services in India. Thero are no highly organised 
Departments of Provincial Governments ns we know them here. The system 1 have 
been describing is admirably suited to the traditional task of Government in India 
but it is subject to distinct limitations when it cornea to carrying out of a central 
policy in a new field. In the speeches heard to-day the Government of India have 
been very severely criticised on hollow grounds—first as regards the financial policy 
and then their omission or failure to override the provincial authorities. 

Govt. Slow is Fighting Inflation 

“I think when it is realised to what extent the Government of India arc 
inevitably dependent on Provincial Governments for their sources of information 
and technical advice, because it is the Provincial authorities only that are in touch 
with local conditions which vary from place to place as they do in the continent of 
Europe, it will be recognised and generally accepted that the Government of 
India were very wise to endeavour to proceed in consultation with Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to try to carry those Governments with them. When some honourable 
members say the Government of India ought to have taken action very much earlier, 
they attribute to the Government of India primary responsibility in such a matter 
as this which does not really constitutionally or properly belong to that Government. 
This complaint that the Government of India might have acted much earlier relates 
to a time when people were not dying. I am bound to say, however, l do think 
that in regard to inflation it is unfortunate there was not more prompt realisation 
of wbat wbh happening and more vigorous action in a matter definitely within the 
sphere of the Government of India. I am not here to whitewash the authorities 
which may have been backward or in any way failed in the discharges of their 
responsibility. I do recognise that it is very easy to be wise after the event. We 
here had the advantage of being able to profit by the experience of the last war, 
whereaH the Government of India are in a rather different situation. Although I 
do not entirely agree with Mr. Pethick Lawrence in Heating inflation ns the main 
cause of what has happened, I think inflatory spiral^ prices did contribute very 
largely to a hold-up in the supplies of grain, particularly rice, which I regard as 
one of the main causes of the unfortunate situation which had come about, 

"Remedies for the situation are in principle fairly obvious. The trouble in 
India arises from an enormous expenditure of goods and services by our own 
Government, military authorities and American authorities on the one hand and a 
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serious curtailment in the supply of the consumer goods on the other. There is a 
very serious disequilibrium there. Apart from that there is a great need for action 
which will divert as much as possible of surplus purchasing power either by 
adjustment of taxation or a more vigorous savings campaign. These are the direc¬ 
tions in which action is certainly required and 1 am glad to note that the 
Government of India are handling this matter now with great vigour and 
determination. 

“Bir John Anderson said he did not wholly agree with the view suggested 
that the situation which had developed in Bengal in course of this year nfight 
have been foreseen much earlier. “To all appearances as far as Bengal is concerned 
up to the end of the last year there was no particular cause for worry. The rice 
harvest iu 1941-42 was exceptionally good—it. was definitely in excess of local 
requirements at the end of 1942. The then Chief Minister of Bengal, Mr. Fazul 
Jluq expressed the opinion at a conference in Delhi that if Bengal was left to 
iiself it could win through. That was the responsible opinion by a Minister 
who had exceptional knowledge of the people of this Province. 1 hold no brief 
for Mr. Fazlul Kuq who was my Chief Minister upon the inception of the present 
reform until I left India in 1937 and during all that time our relations were not 
marred by any single disagreement. . 

“Nevertheless, I hold no brief for him. He is very well able to Hpeak for 
himself hut 1 say that the responsible opinion which lie expressed was the opinion 
to which the Government of India rightly paid attention. They would have been 
open to a very serious reproach had they not done so. T am not so sure myself 
that Mr. Fazlul lluq could not put a pretty good defence for the view he then 
took. In the previous year, the rice harvest had been particularly good. Iu the 
year 1942 the prospects of the main paddy crop were “normal until fairly late in 
the year when a considerable part of western Bengal was stricken by n cyclone and 
devastated by the rcmilt of floods. That liml a serious effect upon the harvest, but 
nevertheless, I can well believe there may have been good ground for supposing 
that the return of the harvest would bo normal until it became apparent that there 
bad been superimposed upon tho effects of the flood a very - serious insect blight. 
Apart from these two causes the harvest, might have been normal and wo might 
have heard nothing at ail of the famine in Bengal.” 

After stating that accurate assessment of the food position in an Indian Pro¬ 
vince was a matter of extreme difficulty. Sir John Anderson said : “You have 40 
million people in Bengal living directly on the produce of small holdings of an 
average expanse of 51J acres. You have 20 million who are dependent on aggregate 
surpluses that can be gathered together from all these small holders. Is is very 
easy to make miscalculations and it might well be that those concerned in the 
matter in the Provinces took the view that to talk about a prospective shortage 
might be the surest why of bringing such shortage about. It may bo there are 
traders in Bengal who have secured stocks from cultivators and are holding up 
stocks and I agree that the most drastic action should be taken against any such 
attempt. 

“But there has been also ou the part of tho cultivators a vmy natural tendency 
—and this is not blaming anybody—to hold the grain back partly to safeguard 
their own position and partly to attract better prices. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) : Will Sir John Anderson make it clear that the 
alleged hoarding is divided into these categories and that a far greater part of the 
of the hoarding is due to prudent reasons for keeping hack stocks? 

Sir John A.ulersnn : That is my prohind belief and I nm not blaming 
anybody. One lias to be very careful in designs to ixlrnet grain from a reluctant 
cultivator because the action may be too rigorous and stocks ont sufficient to carry 
them through. If any words of mint; can reach the cultivator in Bengal 1 would 
say lie would be very well advised io release now everything he can above the 
reasonable requirement for his family, touch notion would be in ilio interest of llm 
province, it would he in the interest of the Government of India, it would tend 
to bring victory nearer and I believe it would be in the interest of the cultivators 
themselves because in the view of the action which the Government of India are 
taking 1 sincerely believe we have reached the peak of the inflationary processes 
which have been going on and that prices will tend in future to decline. Bengal, 
unlike most other provinces in India, is what is called a permanently settled pro¬ 
vince. It is extremely important because it means lhat you have not got in Bengal 
a vaBt army of minor officials living on land in villages and in eloso contact with 
individual cultivators which you find in every province where there is temporary 
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settlement. When it becomes the question of attempting to improve the method 
of procurement of supplies and machinery of distribution the lack of a body of 
officials who really know,local circumstances and have the confidence of cultivators 
is a very serious defect. 

I am glad to think that Lord Wavell is doing his best to remedy that posi¬ 
tion by enlisting the help of the army, but even so he is not likely to be able to 
reproduce the position which attains in temporary settled province. It is only fair 
to my own province and to those who are responsible for the administration there 
and to the admirable body of officials who are carrying an immense burden of care 
and anxiety that this should be made clear, 

Riutibu Govt’s Position 

Turning to the position of His Majesty's Government, Sir John Anderson 
assured the House that ho would never be a party to any decision which betrayed 
“callous disregard” and he would like to give the House, in order to show the 
attitude His Majesty’s Government had taken up in regard to this very important 
question of imports of additional supplies of food into India, information which 
ha thought had not previously been disclosed. In the course of 1949, when the 
wlieat situation—not the rice situation—seemed likely to cause anxiety the Govern¬ 
ment of India made an urgent appeal for help in procuring additional supplies of 
wheat to compensate for foodstuffs which the Government of India were having to 
export in the interest of the common effort to Persian Gulf and Ceylon, and may 
I say incidentally state that is the limit of export that has been allowed during 
these difficult times. r l'o make good the deficiencies resulting from that export and 
to build up resources of food for the Indian army which were thought to he 
running down, this urgent appeal was made. It was made at a time when our 
shipping situation had just been brought under review by tho War Cabinet and 
when the decision had just been taken most reluctantly to divert certain ships 
earmarked for military purposes in order that they might be put on tho North 
Atlantic route to improve our food and supply position at homo which was in 
that moment running down rather anxiously. That was the situation when that 
urgent, appeal was received. 

“The appeal of the Government of India was considered, in relation to claims 
on shipping. Despite the fact that ships earmarked for military purposes had 
been diverted as a matter of great urgency and at considerable cost in regard to 
future military operations in order to meet our situation at homo, it was decided 
that a sufficient number of those very ships should be again diverted to meet the 
requirements of the Government of India. And that was done and food was loaded. 
I can tell the House this now because it relates to the past, I cannot give the 
same precise detail of information about current transactions. That was how that 
matter was dealt with. Food was loaded and dispatched to India. It was not iu 
fact all delivered, because before the last delivery was made, further information 
from the Government of India showed that the harvest of wheat in Upper India in 
Spring this year was going to be extremely good as it was and one or two of those 
ships were in fact again diverted to East Africa where a difficult situation had 
arisen owing to the large number of prisoners of war and Polish refugees who were 
in that territory. 

“In the course of this year further urgent appeals were received from the 
Government of India on the ground that a very serious situation was developing in 
Bengal. Those appeals were considered on their merits and decisions were taken. 
Action was taken aB a result of which supplies of grain are now flowing freely into 
Bengal. Its process will go on up to the end of this year. I am not going to give 
the quantities. Wo are doing everything that is practicable having regard to 
distribution of war shipping to put into India up to the end of tho year tho maxi¬ 
mum amount of additional grain that can be imported. By the end of the year we 
shall know precisely how the main paddy harvest for this winter is likely to turn 
out. If that pnddy harvest is, as it promises to be, very good—and a very good 
harvest in Bengal means a harvest of ten million tons of paddy against tho estima¬ 
ted normal consumption of eight million tons—we shall be very near the end of 
our troubles. At any rate by the end of the year we shall be able to review the 
whole situation and such further action as may appear necessary will have to bo 
taken on a review of all demands upon shipping and upon available supplies of 
foodstuffs, I think I have said enough to show that there is on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government a very full realisation of tho situation in India. There has 
been no tendency to shirk responsibility. Of necessity in view of the constitutional 
position, responsibility must be divided between His Majesty's Government, the 
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Cenral Government of India and the Provincial Governments. We shall continue 
to watch the situation with keen interest and, 1 assure the House, with readiness 
to do everything possible to meet the needs of the situation as they may be dis¬ 
closed towards the end of this year. 

Mr Amery Replies to Questions 

The suggestion that modern milling technique should be intrduoed into India 
with a view to mitigating any further rice shortage was made by Mr. E. Smith 
(Labour) in the Commons to-day. He said the new British method not only preser¬ 
ved the vital germ of the grain but resulted in larger product. The method had 
already been taken up in the United Stales and was about to be started in Britain. 

Mr. Amery said, he had heard of the process. There were certain drawbacks 
to its application even to the 27 per cent of Indian rice that was not hand-pounded, 
but he would consider communicating any information Mr. Smith had on the sub¬ 
ject to the Government of India. 

Replying to another question, Mr. Amery said, imports to India of food 
grains on private account during the three months April to June 1943 were 
negligible. 

Miss Bathbone (Independent) asked : “In view of the rather startling fact 
that during the fiscal year 1942-43 exports of food grains exceeded imports by*no 
less than 3ol.Q00 tons, can we be assured that the balance has now been redressed 
and that imports are exceeding exports ?” 

Mr. Amery : Yes certainly, those figures of imports do not include importB 
on Government account. Otherwise the figures would look more closely balanced. 

When Miss Bathbone asked whether export of food other than grain from 
India was continuing to any considerable extent, Mr. Amery said the recommenda¬ 
tions of that Food Grains Committee were that no export of food should be permit¬ 
ted unless such exports were fully compensated by imports. He had not seen the 
actual orders passed by the Government of India on this point but they could be 
relied upon to safeguard the food supplies required for Jndian consumption. Mr. 
Amery said, he would look into the question of stopping the sending of individual 
food parcels from India. 

Sir Stanley Reed (Conservative) asked Mr, Amery whether he would advise 
the Government of India not to hesitate to draw freely on the Indian Peoples* 
Famine Trust set up in 1900 for relief of distress, although it was not money 
famine but food famine at tho present time. 

Mr. Amery said ho was sure the India Government would consider it. 

Mr. Hore Belisha (Independent) who followed Mr. Amery said it was fitting 
that the House of Commons should he profoundly disturbed by these occurrences. 

“Tho initial act of Loud Waveli , characteristic of the man, inaugurates a gnat 
Viceroyalty which will be animated by human understanding. From time imme¬ 
morial, famine has been the recurrent lot of the people of the Katst. Mr. Amery 
has referred to the increase in the Indian population which has multiplied two and 
a half times in the last hundred years and is increasing at the rate of five million 
yearly and ia in fact the quickest growth of population that has ever been recorded. 
This increase has taken place in a country in which the greater part of the 
population draws its living from the soil. But the conditions of agriculture are 
primitive. When Mr, Amery was describing them, somebody in the Labour 
Denches interrupted to say why have we not improved them, but, you are dealing 
hero with a country in which hundlooiu is held up as a national idol. 

Cries of ‘By whom’. 

Mr. Hore Beliaha : By Mr, Gandhi. 

Cries of "not by the Indian people.” 

Mr. Hore Beliaha, continuing said, ‘‘There are in fact twelve million wooden 
ploughs in the country and the harvest is reaped with sickle, the grain is separted 
by oxen, trodden down or beaten out by hand and wind is the winnowing fan.” 

Mr, Silverman ( Labour ) ; Is Mr. Hore Belisha seriously suggesting that 
mechanical industrialisation of India, if it ever comeB, would be accompanied by 
a fall in the population ? ‘lhe industrialisation of Britain led to a rapid increase in 
population and bo it has been everywhere. 

Mr. Hore Belisha : I was not dealing with that aspect of the matter at all. if 
we wish the world to understand the situation we ought to do ourselveB the justice 
of explaining it to the world. These conditions reflect themselves in fertility figures. 
The yield of rice per acre in India is 731 lbs, in Japan it is 2307 lbs, in Egypt it 
is 2879 lbB. The yield of wheat per hectare is seven quintals in India and 21 in 
Great Britain. It is a primitive instinct to withhold your goods if you cannot get 
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silver or gold or the results of the use of silver or gold. I am not suggesting that 
everything possible baB been done to ameliorate the situation, but the facte explain 
it. When you add the impact of war to a nervous people, influx of refugees, and, 
if you wish, inflation and a general disorganisation of conducting military opera¬ 
tions, you have more than enough to explain these matters. What should be 
realised ia that before the war, we had mitigated, if not eliminated, famine from 
India. 

Urgency of Shipping not Foley Appreciated 

After quoting figures showing the numbers of dams built to save monsoon 
rains and river improvements to prevent flooding, etc., Mr. Hore Betisha ndded : 
"These are the achievements of British rule which must be borne in mind. Under 
the category of bringing relief in time of famine, it is obvious that means of 
communications are required. Forty thousand miles of railway have been built in 
India. There are new roads and shipping was always available in times of peace 
without difficulty. But none of these means can be used freely in time of war. 
The Railways must be used primarily for military purpose and shipping cannot be 
available to the same extent. I do not accept that it is impossible to do more in res¬ 
pect of shipping and 1 am going to urge Mr. Amery to regard this need as having 
certain priority because these people are starving. 

Measures intended to produce victory which will bring relief to us all, in some 
respects, must eomo first, but I do not feel satisfied that the urgency of shipping is 
sufficiently appreciated. We do, however, appreciate that shipping hns to pass 
through waters wherein Japanese submarines are lurking and we do recogniso that 
the Japanese are in occupation of the Andaman Islands. But it would transfer 
into action the wishes of the House if Mr. Amery were sustained in his demand to 
the War Cabinet for more shipping. 

Wartime Administration of India 

Dealing with administration tn India in wartime, Mr. Hore Belisha said that 
Mr. Amery had remarked (.Imt organisation had not been completely established. 
"We understand the difficulties,” said Mr. Hore Belisha. We know that when 
you consider rationing in India and other modern methods of dealing with war¬ 
time conditions and base our demand upon what exist* in Britain, you are making 
a false and indeed impossible comparison. 

‘ There arc only about 1,200 members of the Indian Civil Service of whom 
about half are British. That is not a very big staff on which to rely, If further 
officials could be sent out to India by aeroplane to assist in this organisation I 
think it should be done. The Hot Springs Food Conference pointed out in very 
vivid language what the food situation of the world in fact is. They said there 
had never been enough food in the world to supply all the people and there is 
going to be very serious shortage after the war anu that effects of this shortage 
can only be abolis ed by concerted action among the Nations. Put in against the 
background of the world ns a whole the Bengal situation is only an indication of 
of what will happen elsewhere. But India is in a better position than almost any 
other country in the long-term view. 

“How has the war affected India as a whole ? How have we put into opera¬ 
tion this economic imperialist exploitation of India of which complaint has been 
made by the Labour benches ? India bos completed transition from a debtor to a 
creditor country. Before the war India owed ns 360 million pounds. That has 
been entirely wiped out and we now owe India, who has accumulated aturling 
balances, to an even greater amount.” 

Mr. Mnlson (Conservative) : "Total is 85 millions." 

"I submit to Government that this disaster which is so universally deplored 
and the effects of which we determine by every resolution to remedy, is also like 
many other disaste s an opportunity. The war will compel us to reconstruct our 
international life in many particulars. Have we not here a chance to look again 
at this Indian problem and remove the real defects which the disaster discloses, 
namely, defects of provincial administration, because the more power is handed 
over to the provinces inspired by this spirit the more will be the dangers for India 
in the future ? If Sir Stafford Cripps had come back from Delhi as the Foreign 
Secretary will come back from Moscow with complete trumph and if it were 
possible to imagine that British influence and authority bad been excluded to an 
even greater extent than it now is, world this situation have been better or worse? 
There is no doubt about the answer. We are not going back upon the course upon 
which we have embarked, but it is in the interests both of India and ourselves that 
we should look at the whole matter and not at one small aspect in the light of 
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these experiences in order that we may iu the British Empire be given one more 
evidence ot our capacity to organize in a manner which promotes the greatest good 
of a great number of the mankind.” 

Sir John Wardlaw Milne (Conservative) said the House would feel disappoin¬ 
ted that Mr. Amery was not able to give a more definite statement regarding 
shipping which would he available for famine relief (cheers). He pressed for 
immediate action Regarding hoarding, he said there had been some very unpleasant 
rumours tihout those responsible for the real hoarding in Bengal and hoped that 
inquiry would reach those who had taken part whether they were people Of position 
or even members of the Administration themselveB (hear, hear). 

Referring to the enormous increase in the Indian population, Sir John 
Wardlaw Milne said : "Looking back over the last 30 or 40 years, one cannot honestly 
say that the intelligentsia of India have ever taken this problem up sufficiently and 
impressed upon their own people the dangers of the present situation (hear, hear). 
While I pay tribute to the few who have, I am bound to Bay that this problem, 
which can only be dealt with by Indians themselves, has never been fully tackled”. 
On the question of responsibility, he said the Government of India were in this 
extraordinary position—if they let the people starve they were inhuman, but if they 
forced any action, they were interfering with the Indian Government. If the *Act 
of 1935 had been put into full operation and there had been a Btrong Federal 
Government, things might have been very different. Meanwhile, ho said, "It must 
be made clear to the Central Government, which is to exist until the new consti¬ 
tution arises, that it must be able to take power and net for the whole of India. 
This famine haa shown that nothing but a C ntral Government for the whole of 
India will do and we must have one whether it be composed as now of a large 
majority of Indian members or of all Britishers—you must have a strong Central 
Government”. He was tried of the constant blame on the British people for this 
famine. “We arc blamed when the blame really rests upon Bengal primarily and 

on the Central Government aeccmdarily.I have seen the Bengal Famine put 

forward as a ghaatly example of British inefficiency and misrule. It is nothing of 
the kind. If anything, it is extremely damaging to the Indian case. But I prefer 
to look at it ns one of those mistakes that are bound to happen when power is 
thrust into the hands of people. They are apt tn go far and think some blame 
attaches to the Central Government”. Sir John Wardlaw Milne added : "We are 
constantly said to bo inducing India to come in'o the British Empire. Membership 
of the British Empire, 1 hope, is not for sain. We are not. in a position wherein 
we have to beg people to enter the British Empire. India’s membership of the 
British Empire would he a great asset to the Empire, but it would be a far 
greater asset to India and I wonder iudeedliow she would ever exist without it. 
I object to tins constant misrepresentation.'' 

Mr. Graham White said the debate was very much overdue and there ought 
to be far more discussion of Indian affairs. He did not think Mr. rethiclc Law¬ 
rence was well advised in suggesting that there should be an inquiry and alloca¬ 
tion of responsibility. “You cannot feed a starving people on criticisms nor feed 
a starving people of Bengal on scapegoats.” He thought the action taken on the 
formation of the hood Grains Advisory Committee might well have been taken 
earlier. “I am the last to urge that this central authority should interfere in the 
arrangements of the Provincial Governments, but it became obvious, at laBt by 
this time last year, that the situation could promise nothing but famine.” 

Mr. Graham White wanted to be sure that everything was being done in a 
short-term policy to bring an end to the famine and oust this calamity to make 
an opportunity to start on a long-term policy—which perhaps might only come to 
fruition in ‘45 years—to make it economically possible for the people of India to 
live at. least on a standard of life appropriate to an eastern country.” The debate 
afforded an opportunity to show how deeply Britain felt for fellow citizens in 
India, British opinion and sympathy had been profoundly stirred by these events, 
“They huve been allowed to arise.” Mr. Graham White mentioned that a friend 
of his had read 4C0 letters accompanying gifts for India Among them no less 
than eight were from old-age pensioners who had contributed something like a 
week’s pension. It wbh a touching evidence of the way people in this country res¬ 
ponded to the needs of the Indian situation. 

Sir Alfred. Knox said be was convinced that the cbubb of the present posi¬ 
tion in India was economic nationalism—the jealousy and determination of the 
different provinces of India to save their own people, to keep their reserves of grain 
and not let them to provinces which had deficits. Purely it was the duty of the 
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Government of India to override that and force Governments which had excesses 
to give up their grains to others, The Food Department should have been get up 
a year or two earlier. He asked if they had power under the Governroent of India 
Act to force the Government of Bengal to take steps for the safety, livelihood 
and lives of the people. Had the Bengal Government taken sufficiently atriot 
measures against hoarders ? Had any punishment been given to the occu¬ 
piers of the three shops in Calcutta which had 5000 lbs. of grain and rice while 
men were dying at their doors t We are going to have one of the greatest tra¬ 
gedies of the world in India unless some method can be inculcated—perhaps 
the Government can take a lead by which the people of India may get some re- 
lisation of the necessity of, in some way, limiting the population before a disaster occurs. 

Mr. Ridley (Labour) said in this grave tragedy the air is thick with chickens 
coming home to roost.” There was a complete absence of any ability to compre¬ 
hend the consequences of the situation and to deal with them. The powers now 
being used could have been used with greater effect months ago. Price-fixing and 
rationing have saved this country. In India, it seems the situation was allowed 
to go from bad to very desperate, and until that stage was reached, nothing sub¬ 
stantial was attempted. References in the White Paper to what was said to have 
happened in Bengal were ou the face of it disturbing, but he preferred to take 
the view that there might be more than one interpretation of what bad been said 
of Bengal. Because of a general failure to be resolute, the death rate had risen 
to figures that even now defied understanding. He doubted whether Britiau had 
here any more than a modest conception of the state of Bengal, of any understand¬ 
ing of the reasons why so many human beings died just of sheer physical starva¬ 
tion. As to remedial measures, he asked whether the Central Government had 
accepted all recommendations of the Food Grains Policy Committee, including 
the appointment of a rice expert for the duration of the war and raising the 
Import level. Would it be possible and would Mr. Amery strive to make it possible 
to create a Central Food Grains Reserve which the Committee recommended ? 
Would shipping be available and what were the prospects of increasing the available 
shipping 1 Lord Wavell, ho said, had shown capacity for sympathetic understand¬ 
ing and a desire to help without the accompaniment of pomp and circumstance. The 
inescapable and uncomfortable fact remained that they were dealing with a nor¬ 
mally heavily undernourished people. The mass of the people had been living 
at an economic and nutritional level to which human beinga Bhould never be 
subject. It was an astonishing fact that despite greatly increased knowledge of 
scientific methods of agriculture, the total agricultural production in India had 
remained static. 

Mr .Cove (Labour) also asked for fuller information and full inquiry. "The 
responsibility must be fixed and fixed quickly,” he said. The inquiry might be 
by a select committee of the House or a Royal Commission, but it was quite 
clear from the tone of Mr. Ame.ry’s speech that the House needed further in¬ 
formation. ‘‘The war has provided an acid test of our rule in India. We have 
been there for 200 years and when a war of this character breaks out our machi¬ 
nery in India, so far as morale etc., is concerned, has broken down. We have 
lamentably failed. It is quite impossible to meet the situation unless we, at the 
same time, try to remedy the political difficulties in India. Our friends like 
Pandit Nehru and others are in gaol. W r e may as well be frank—there is no co¬ 
operation from the Indian side among leaders there for our cause and I believe 
that is due to our fault. Not only have we to get food ships to India, but we 
have to release leaders of the Indian Congress from gaol. “We should seize the 
great opportunity of solving the political problems that confronted us in 
India.” Mr. Cove asked why the same powerful direct drastic action taken 
against the Congress leaders had not been applied to feeding the Indian people. 
What action bad been taken in this total war to see that the morale of the Indian 
people was maintained ? “It is all the more an indictment against the Government 
and Mr. Amery that India is always on a low level and had no surpluses to speak 
of. That fact itself ought to have made tho Government aware of the situation 
that might arise. What is the Government’s answer to that ? Look at the inert¬ 
ness, stupidity and lack of humanity of the Secretary of State for India in reply 
to questions in this House”. Mr. Cove quoted sentences which, lie said, were 
reported as having been uttered by Mr. Amery in January such as "no cause f 0 r 
alarm. With care and proper distribution, there should be enough—to go round— 
.But the distribution problem ib undoubtedly difficult." 




The Convocation Addresses 

S. N. D. Indian Women’s University Convocation 

In the course of the Convocation Addrees at the iShreemati Nathibhai Damodher 
Thackersay Indian Women’s University at Bombay, delivered on 3rd July 1943, Dr. 
Sir Chimanlul Setalvad , Kt, K.c.i.K., b.a., ll.d. Baid I have dwelt at this length 
on this element of weakness inherent in our constitution, to emphasise perhaps the 
most noticeable defect we have to remedy ns effectively and quickly as possible. 
But before coming to that, I should like to claim all the eredit we reasonably can 
for our peculiarity that has distinguished our University from the start. We have 
insisted from the first On using the mother-longue as the medium for all our 
subjects for all our teaching and examinations at all stages. We trust that this 
departure brings the student closer to the subjects she takes up, enables her very 
soon to think for herself, supplement the material her text-books and her teachers 
place before her own independent observations and investigations, and eliminates 
from her work all mere cramming and learning by rote. Instead of being a merely 
passive receptacle for information sedulously poured into her, she begins to offer 
intelligent and active co-operation from a very eaty stage, and is thus in reality 
educating herself as much us she is being instructed and educated from above. 
Under theBe circumstances the development of her faculties becomes much more 
natural and rapid, and keeness is aroused in the subjects she is pursuing, not merely 
for passing her tests, but for her own sake. This is the theory of the advocates of 
the mother-tongue as the .natural medium of thought, study, investigation and 
expression. This is the ideal. We have pursued it now for generation, to a much 
greater extent than any other University in the laud. Are wo actually succeeding 
in this ? Do our students get into closer and more living contact with, do they 
feel a keener and more abiding interest in their subjects, than do students of the 
same calibre in other Universities who still cling to English as the principal 
medium ? We hope so ; but the results we have so far attained are far from 
decisive on this point. Perhaps, the experiment has to go on resolutely for a much 
longer period. Perhaps thero may be some great defect in our endeavour, some 
deficiency wo have to make good before wo can expect to reap the full harvest of 
our better system. This requires to be proved very carefully and dispassionately by all 
advocates of higher education on our lines. 

And another thing. While insisting on the fundamental value of the mother- 
tongue for higher education, we have laid equal emphasis on uur extensive and 
adequate familiarity with English Language and literature, the secular Bible of 
freedom, modern humanism and individual self-realization, Nor has English history 
and literature only this high spiritual value to recommend it. From a practical 
and material standpoint also, the English language is the universal medium of 
global inter-communication. My own venerable professor at the Elphinstone College, 
in the eighties, Dr, W. Wordsworth., as good a liberal and as sympathetic a friend 
of India as England ever sent out to this land on her civilising mission, may ha 
cited in support of my first point. “Deliberately and without craven fear ( he said 
at tiie University of Bombay on a memorable occasion ), we have invited the Youth 
of India to study our history and our literature, and have permeated them with our 
ideas . ...Can »e imagine that it is now possible to retain a people thus aroused, 
stimulated and enlightened, in the leading strings appropriate to a time which has 
for ever passed away And who can deny that the Btudy of English history and 
literature has created and stimulated the great urge for the freedom and indepen¬ 
dence of our mother-land ? 

Sir. S. hadhakrishnan's observations to ns at our Jubilee celebrations (1941) 
support my second contention as to the outstanding value of the English language 
for Modern India, on the eve of this New Age of a greater mutual intercourse 
between all the nations all over the world than at any time in the past. Kir. S. 
Radhakrishnan stands, if I may Bay so, next only to Mr. Oandhi, Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, and Shrimati Sarojini Naidu in winning genuine homage from the self- 
complacent West, for our Indian Culture and our innutuerical spiritual heritage. 
Both travel and contact with many mindB have also widened his outlook. Agreeing 
that fundamental importance he assigned to the Mother-Tongue in higher education, 
he nevertheless uddB,—"Let me also tell you that this is uot enough. It should 
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not be at the peril ol our learning the English Language. Let us understand that 
our national ideals, our cultural fellowships and international contacts, are all 
through ihe medium of the English language. And in a world which is growing 
increasingly interdependent it is not wise for India to cut adrift, and therefore! 
there must be sufficient emphasis on the English language as well.” 

It you need a third argument to stress the vital importance to Modern India 
of English language and literature, which the fanatical advocates of an extreme 
( and I may even say without exaggeration ) a suicidal nationalism are so busy 
belittling—I may point to our modern vernacular literatures in the decades of their 
marvellous vitality and manysided advance in recent timeB. It began with Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy , Michael Madhu Sudan Dutta and Bankim Chandra in Bengali, 
with the Kuyastha Munsbis and the Munshi Moulvis in Urdu ; the Brahman and 
Jain Pandits in Hindi. Look at all the others, Gujarati, Marathi, Canarese, Telugu, 
Tamil from the Pamirs in the North to Cape Comorin in the far south. I do not 
wish to flood my addreBs with lists of names. Take the modern Indian language, 
you know best ; by preference, your own mother-tongue. Make listB of the best 
known and most influential modern writers in it. For Gujrati shall we say 
Narmada Shankar, Ramanbhai, Manila!, Goverdhanram, Narsingrao, Gandhi, 
Kishflrelal Mssruvsia, Kalapi, Munshi, Balvantrai Thakore, Ramanlal Desai ? Add 
only three out of the younger men, Dhumaketu, Jhavercliand Meghani, Gunvantrai, 
Those who are exclusively or mainly poets 1 have excluded ; for they appeal to a 
smaller if more select audience, and their general influence in contemporary life 
and thought is comparatively less. Now look at the work of these leaders of our 
literary renaiscence in the mass. Is it not saturated through and through with Ihe 
spirit of English literature ? Wo admire their penetrating descriptions of Indian 
life and local scenery. We marvel at the realization of each individuality but who 
can miss the fact that the spirit of the bpst is English literature ? Boycott English 
language and literature from our education, exclude thiB vital element, concentrate 
on Swadeshi nationalism in our schools and colleges and where would this new life 
and vigour, this welcome growth and rich modernity and warm humanity of our 
own mother literatures be ? They have only had a few short decades so far to 
develop in. Cut off from their English sources will they not shrink to nothing in 
a few more decades ? Even nationalism ceases to spiritual good, if fanatically 
exaggerated into piovinciulism, communnlism and sectarianism. 

Thus, I cannot but endorse my friend Sir R. P. Paranjapye's definition of 
the aim and object of our University to make our students “ bilingual equally 
proficient in the Mother-Tongue and in the English Language. It is indeed as 
noble spiritually as it is worthy from the practical and material point of view. 
And I revert to the question I suggested a little earlier. Are we succeeding in our 
ideal ? If not yet, it is merely because we have not yet pursued it long enough, 
or what is it that stands in the way of our realization ? Is it the want of suitable 
text,-books, or proper methods of teaching, Or most fundamental of all, a more 
highly qualified staff of lecturers and professors ? I call the last the roost fundam¬ 
ental because with a qualified staff, suitable text-books and proper methods would 
follow as a matter of course. Now, I have no dcBire to dogmatise. And I have 
nothing but praise for our staff as a whole. The best of them can stand compari- 
Bion with the best lecturers and professors in the other Universities. But I believe 
we must face the fact in all candour that the culture of our students cannot 
reach higher levels unless we have a more numerous and a better qualified staff. 
Nor iB this merely a question of funds, salaries and prospects, although a minimum 
living wage is of course the sine qua non. What I am anxious to communicate 
to you is my fear that we are not providing this minimum living wage to attract 
to our University an adequate number of scholars with a lifeloDg devotion to their 
chosen field of intellectual activity and research. Only Buch professors have the 
rare gift of educating all the keenness of fresh young mindB and inspiring them 
with something of their own love of learning and their own snBtere reliance upon 
only the most scientific methods of research. To avoid misunderstanding, let me 
add, I do not know your institutions intimately enough to be sure about my 
diagnosis. But I may say universally that no educational institution wbb ever 
injured by a strengthening of its staff to the limit of its resources. 

I have time for only one more question. In most Universities young men 
and young women study together, Our University is exclusively for young women. 
Nor do we specialise very much on subjects which might be looked upon in a 
special sense as pertaining to the women's Bpbere in life. We insist upon the Bame 
high general education for our students as for their male contemporaries. The 
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subjects which might be considered the special province of the sex occupy but a 
secondary place in our courses also. Why is this ? How can this bo justified or 
defended ’? I can quite understand warm advocates of female education to prefer 
co education. They feel that as economic and other stresses force the male portion 
of t,ho people into special grooves and particular intellectual discipline, the hiatus 
between the two sexes grows, and happy marriages and harmonious domestic living 
are endangered until the girls also are as they gvow up emancipated from their 
traditional mentality and outlook and modernised to yoke harmoniously with thefr 
male contemporaries to the waggon of life. But it. seems to me that many parents 
in our society, while admitting the general force of this view, instinctively feel that 
co education is hardly the right solution. They are afraid lest co-education might 
make the young girls a greater misfit for such future as they have to make the 
best of. Both views have equal support from different groups of people and we 
must leave it with the commonplace but practical remark that it is not very 
difficult for people on such a point of practical psychology to agree to differ. 
Where reason is not quite able to perform its function as a guide, it is only 
natural that many of us should fall back upon instincts and traditions. 


The Madras University Convocation 

“A University is an organ of national life and culture and not its adverse 
critic, in other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by entering, as it were, into 
the heart and houI of the nation. It cannot afford to do otherwise in India,” 
declared Dewan Bahadur P. Venkataramana Jiao Naidu , Chief Justice, Mysore 
High Court, delivering the Convocation Address of the Madras University on the 
26th. August 1943. 

At the outset Mr. Venkataramana Rao referred to the new world order that 
will emerge out of the present war and said: “With insight and imagination and 
the illumination of faith, one can perceive, that in the midst of the negations and 
contradictions of war and through the travail of suffering, wo arc reaching forth 
and grasping the great truth, viz., the world idea.” Slating that “in commerce, 
finance, communications, science and culture we have trausended the bounds of 
nationality ; in politics alone we remain bound to nationality, putting forth resis¬ 
tance to the march of events,” ho urged that this resistance must be overcome 
either by the higher methods of international law and agreement, if possible, or by 
the lower methods of conflict and war, if necessary. But overcome it must be. 
“To you, the children of the university filled with ardent zeal and hope, the call 
comes that you should build on the corner stone of world society, so that in future, 
community and nation may not, frustrate and nullify tho achievement and 
realisation of world-wide human solidarity. Though in India at present you have 
to lead your lives under limitations both political and economic, the fact cannot b e 
gainsaid that, there has been such a widening of political and economic life through 
inter-national contacts that sooner or later the limitations are bound to pass, and 
you will be inevitably drawn into the vortex of world affairs, and your movements 
and interests will touch at every angle those of men and women of different 
nations and laces in the world ; and the life of isolation is a thing of file past,” 

Speaking next of the purpose and function of a University in India, Mr. 
Venkataramana Rao said that the primary object sot for the University was to 
extend the domain of knowledge of its alumni and to initiate them into sciences, 
by far the most munificent of the gifts of the West. But this task could not be 
performed without introducing the students to the literature of the West. In the 
company of its poets and artistB and in the atmosphere of its patriots and prophets 
a now outlook of life and a new ethical perspective were imparled to youth. The 
first fruits of this new culture were a moral zeal and a desire to judge society and 
social institutions in the light of ideals of liberty and justice. The function of a 
University was also to provide equipment for life. The demand for utilitarian 
education eclipsing the desire for liberal culture was, however, only a passing phase. 

Referring then to research as a function of the University, Mr. Venkataramana 
Rao said, “ihe movement of research is in its infancy in India. While our 
achievements are by no means humble the importance of research and its potential 
value for India in the new world order to enable her to take her rightful place in 
the Commonwealth of Nations have not been sufficiently appreciated. Apart from 
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the contribution which scientific research makes towards material advance it is 
also not sufficiently realised that ‘scientific research, as a social effort, is radical by 
its very nature and will do as much as anything else to bring about transformations 
in society without alienating people by the use of political notions,’ ” 

Mr. Venkataramana Rao next stressed a University’s attitude towards the 
culture and civilisation of its country. “With the best knowledge and equipment 
which has been imparted to you in the University, you should not remain strangers 
and aliens in your own land, without desire or capacity to enter into you own 
inheritance and preserve the continuity of your traditions. Moreover, our contacts 
with other nations and with the new idealism that is abroad everywhere have 
kindled in us a desire not only to share in the intellectual wealth of nations but 
also to contribute to it. The renaissance in India Bums up the complex of forces 
and motives that mark the birth of a new life in our midst. The Universities have 
to take part in the movement, clarify its aims, strengthen its purpose, shape its 
ideals and supply its energy. A University is an organ of national life and culture 
and not its adverse critic. In other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by 
entering, as it were, into the heart and soul of the nation. It cannot afford to do 
otherwise in India.’’ 

• The New World Order 

‘•The new order," Mr. Venkataramana Rao, continuing, said, "will be a world 
order. It has a cosmopolitan outlook and is collectivistic in character. It secures 
for men, irrespective of their status and development, certain fundamental rights 
and liberties as inalienable attributes of world citizenship and humanity. It is not 
new in content but in comprehension, not in substance but in the principles of 
structure. In one of the Upanishads there is a description of the tree that has 
roots in heaven and grows downwards towards the earth. This tree is a symbol of 
the new Order. In the architecture of the new world wo reverse the principle of 
the old. We begin with the conception of world society and go down to nation, 
community and citizen. We must make the world consciousness and unity perma¬ 
nent terms of our thinking and the basic factors in our social life. Thus alone we 
can Bave the new society from the dangers that menaced the old. As the Poet 
Tagore says, ‘‘There is only one history, the history of Man. All national histories 
are merely chapters in the larger one." 

“All the contradictions and calamities of our civilization arise from the fact 
that modern societies are primarily competitive and their main method of Belf- 
expresBion is struggle ; their main endeavour is aggression.’’ The only remedy for 
the perpetual contradictions of civilization and the only escape from constant crisis 
in the body politic lie in making the world idea the foundation and in building the 
leSBer units of nation and community on its basis. Our nationalism should not bo 
a reaching forth for a higher level against forces of gravitation but a coming down 
from the higher, Ottr comtnunalism should be a subsidiary factor in nationalism 
and not a rival to it. Thus only we can inaugurate an era of history without war, 
of economics without want, of society with room and opportunity for every indivi¬ 
dual to develop. 

“The introduction of the world idea in the context of the Indian situation will 
present you with some of the most difficult problems that statesmanship has ever 
been called upon to solve, he added. We in India are yet struggling to realise 
complete nationhood. Unless you attack the problem with a determination to win 
through and are prepared for radical and even revolutionary changes in society, 
you may be unable to adjust yourselves to the demands of the world society.” 

Stating that culture is the racial genius manifesting universal values iu the 
concrete setting of historic circumstances—the soul of a people expressing the world 
idea in its native tongue, the speaker said the problem of unity expressing itself iu 
the fusion of cultures and in the development of a larger consciousness was not a 
political but essentially a spiritual problem. The working out of an Indian culture 
transcending yet retaining the attributes of its component cultures was our charac¬ 
teristic way of fulfilling the world demand. Our art, music, literature best 
expressed our highest self when they were grounded in the unity behind the 
diversity." Concluding, he referred to the home as a great school and said : "In the 
university of the home women are the gurus and guardians of the new genera¬ 
tion. On their vision depends the future of the race." 



The Mysore University Convocation 

The Convocation of the Mysore University was held on the 13th. October 1943 
in the Jaganraohan Palace, Mysore, H. II. the Maharaja, the Chancellor, 
presiding. Sir J. C. Ohoah, Director of the Indian Institute of Science, 
delivered the address to the new graduates. 

After the degrees were conferred, Sir J, C. Ghosh, delivering the addresB, 
first referred to the invaluable services rendered by the late Mr. N, S. Subba Jiao, 
Vice-chancellor of this University, who “has been one of the builders of the Univer¬ 
sity and ha» wielded an immense influence for good upon a generation of Btudents 
who will willingly cherish his memory.” 

Bengal’s Tragic Plight 

Sir ]. C, Ohoah then gave a detailed description of the conditions of life in 
Calcutta—that city of palaces—where, he remarked, a drama was being played by 
the men and women of every condition of life—the newly rich, the well-fed worker, 
the hungry and the dying poor, generous citizens and noble volunteers working 
hard iu hundreds of free kitchens which received from Governmental strores oil 
payment, four ounces of cereals per day for each person fed and behind the curtains 
in the homes ol the petty clerk, the ill paid school muster and the impecunious 
lawyer, men, women and children half-starving but too proud to come out in tho 
open and beg for food. This was the grim tragedy ; but to one who looked deeper 
it portrayed as nothing else could, the character ami culture of the Indian people. 

Speaking on the conditions here, Sir J C, Ohoah observed that it wbh a relief 
to return to Mysore where a beneficent administration had carefully made plans 
well ahead to avert a similar disaster. Paying a tribute to Mysore Government, he 
stated that it was held even in ultra-democratic circieB that, while in British India, 
the Government did too little for the people, the Mysore Government did so much 
for her people as to leave them little to do for themselves. They had the assurance 
that a competent government was tackling this difficult situation leaving them all 
free to pursue their own avocation. A food policy and a food department should 
be the sine qua non of every civilised Government. 

Continuing, Sir J. 0. Ghosh said that any State planning for the welfare of 
of its citizens should begin with food, adequate food for all, and such a policy was 
the spear-head of movement for all-round prosperity. He criticised the tendency 
of producing money-crops, depending for foodgrains on other countries and the 
nemesis has, therefore, overtaken them It was a crime in the circumstances not 
to get the most that one could not, of the soil. They hud come to the parting of 
ways; the war and the famine had created a universal yearning for a new order, 
and it, was impel stive that they should make a decision between a philosophy of 
life which led to pathetic contentment and fatal complacency and a philosophy 
which made human society a purely secular and rational organisation thriving on 
scientific knowledge and efficiency. 

Mvsore State’s Example 

Nowhere had planned development, the speaker added, mot with greater 
success in India than in the model State of Mysore, and he referred to the develop¬ 
ment made with foresight, of its natural resources in power, water, minerals and 
forest products. The foundations had been truly laid, things of vital importance 
belonged to no one in particular but were there for the good of all ; and here the 
State and the people were one, even though iu moments of passion they might say 
that they were not. 

"Believe me”, Dr. Ghosh continued, ‘‘when I say that there is no better solvent 
for mental Inertia than scientific training and education, I hold the view that 
life in India will bo stagnant if we fail to assimilate the characteristics of tho 
present age, which consists in applying the principles, properties and products 
revealed by scletr.ific research to industries and agriculture; that stagnation is the 
halfway house to death and to ignore science which has changed the national 
economy and cultural levels of the rest of the civilised world, by invading every 
industry, craft and art, will be to invite effucement.” 

Continuing, he said that tn-day the purpose and content of education Bhould 
not be the spread of culture which was mostly the relic of a dead past, when sience 
for practical everyday purposes did not exist, The aim should be to fiud out what 
an average boy or girl was good for, what he or she could do that was useful and 
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worth doing and how he or she could be helped and fitted to be able to d c bo 
N ew adjustments had also become imperative in their higher education, primiily 
aiming at the moving target of the future employment market, if it were not to 
miss its mark. Employment for the individual was a psychological necessity an l 
the output from eacrt type of higher educational institution must be planmil ahead 
in relation to anticipated requirements of highly trained personnel for industries, 
transport, agriculture and the so-called learned professions. In India, they had 
the familiar tragedy of thousands of educated men who failed to get employment 
suited to their training and then trying to eke out a living in the over-crowded 
lawcourta. The conviction had now become universal in England that finding 

employment for the individual was a national obligation and the Beveridge plan of 

social security was possible of fulfilment only on this basis. 

Work before the Youth 

Concluding, Sir Ghosh said that the defeat of the Axis Powers was in Bight 
and in India would remain after the peace, the powerful Axis combination of 
poverty, ignorance, and disease; and a Government with a war mentality was 
essential to defeat this evil combination and liquidate them within a fixed period 
of time. He hoped that right decision would be taken. And then, young graduates, 
Sir Ghosh emphasised, you would ail be called upon to become soldiers for this 

campaign. Ho wished them this joy of bottle to become leaders who would look 

forward and not look back and not to lay down their banner until they had won 
this war. The future of their State, of Mother India, was bound with their own 
future. Let them go forth, with ideals and courage and might success but not 
necessarily happiness attend their efforts, 


The Travancore University Convocation 

The highlight of the Fifth Annual Convocation of the Travancore University 
which was held at Trivandrum on the 27th. October 1043 was the conferment of 
Honorary DegreeB on an eminent jurist and a well-known educationist, 

On the opening of the Convocation, the honorary degrees were conferred on 
Sir Maurice G-wyer and Mr, C, V. Chandrasekharan, followed by the conferment 
of Other degrees in law, education, science and arts Presentation of medals and 
prizes over, the address of Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, Advocate'General of India, 
was read on his behalf by Mr II. C. Papwprth. 

Addressing the new graduates, Sir Brojendra Lai Mitier said that the Univer¬ 
sity life fifty years ago was dull, dreary and uninspiring, There was no guidance, 
no conscious effort to train the youthful mind and no plan for individual develop¬ 
ment. The sole business of the teacher was to deliver lectures at crowded classes 
and the sole aim of the undergraduate was to pass the examination, 

Continuing, Sir Brojendra observed: “Compare those conditions with what 
the State of Travancore has provided for you to-day. The undergraduates here 
are the wolds of the university where their body and mind are sought to be 
developed on sound lines, according to plan and wiih conscious solicitude. They 
pursue their studies in cheerful surroundings. Your residence and health are ltie 
concern of the college and the university. You have arrangements for games and 
excursions and you have extra-curricular acivitiis for social service. You are 
trained here for good citizenship on the profoundly true maxim that the most, 
precious oapl'al of t,he B ale is the hrain of the youth A new and fuller way of 
life awaits you and you hsve been equipped for it. by the university. In after 
years you will he in possession of happy memories. I visit jou to ponder over 
what the university has done for ton and vital is expected of ton in return. 

Perfect Unity of Interest 

“As you know," Sir Brojendra proceeded 1 the But e of Travancore is not the 
property of any human being. It is d'dicaftd to Sri i'admnndihaswami and 
His Higimes Sri Chitru Tirnnal is the litis ee. Dedication to the d>iiy means that 
the B 1 ate tias to he rul'd as happily as it has hIvhjb been ruled by King Martlianda 
"Vaims and his descendants, for the benefit of the people. It i- not a ca-e of the 
tin-tee h"ing him-> lf the b.meficiary. Here, in 1'rnvaii -ore, there is between ihe 
rul-r and the subject, pei feet unity of interest. The ruler serves Sri Padmanabhas- 
wrtmi by serving the people and not by personal aggrandisement. Wnat enures 
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for the benefit of (lie pioi>te in a qn«-«iion which 1ms to be determined in the light 
Of exisiug omidiiiniie fur t.bc Imir bun;;. In any case, tbs will ol the people, as 
expressed hy lh« ir leadirs, ia hiatus an important. factor in such delt tmimnnil. 
And you, young graduates, are deMin.d to tie such leaders. If you realise this, 
yon will realise ynur n sminsihilily mu! ymir obligations of the Istaie. Your iibjioii- 
sibility is the greater when you turtle r realise that Tiavancore is nut a b ubal 
State, but highly advatt'td, and in s me respects probably the most advanced patt 
ol India, I do hope you will nobly fulfil ynnr part and thus vindicate the role of 
your university as the nnrseiy ol tint I it 1 citizens and leaders of your people.” 

Discussing the various ways in which the, young graduates could usefully 
employ their energies. Sir Biojendra *aid : ‘In considering this question we 
Indians have to keep sonic fumlano ntal facts in mind. An era in the stage of 
human progress is coming to an end and a new era is about to begin. We have 
been out of the main stream ; we are in the backwaters. Big questions like perma¬ 
nent peace, international settlement, collective security, world federation and so on 
are outside our ken. The Atlantic Charier tines not apply to us. We are not of 
the west nor is ottr civilization or culture based upon western conceptions and 
certainly not upon western practices. We are politically dependent and economi¬ 
cally depressed. Nevertheless we can usefully adopt President Roosevelt’s* Four 
Freedoms as our aims in life—freedom from want, freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech »ml freedom of worship. Our political subjection and economic depression 
may be serious handicaps in the pursuit of these aims but as an ideal they are 
worth striving for. I cannot think of a higher ideal for our people. 

The Form. Fredoms 

“If you. young graduates, keep the Four Freedoms in view, yon will find that 
your energies will not remain idle. Young graduates, you have much to under¬ 
stand, much to destroy and much to create, i do not know the conditions in 
Travancore, but were it in northern India. I would exhort you, in the firBt ins¬ 
tance, to free public life of corruption and charlatanry, before you begin to create. 
The best way to make political advance is not by written constitutions but by 
just advancing with clear ideas and firm steps. You, young graduates, have to 
assume that leadership. The attribute of leadership is not accumulation of know¬ 
ledge but informed and balanced thinking bh a guide to action. Your intelligence 
and activities have to be creative if you are to create the country’s future. Such 
activities must not be in bondage to the dead past, but the past is to be uBed as 
a preparation for the future. Your organized intelligence is to create healthy public 
opinion to the end, that the masses may aspire to a higher standard of life and 
the leisured classes may not shrink from labour. 

“I now come to President Roosevelt's second freedom from fear. The 
fear we in India havo to guard against is different from the President's fear. It 
is not fear of aggression by unscrupulous neighbours, but fear of internal forces 
of disintegration. And they are many. Disunion, selfish sectionalism, religious 
prejudices or communalism, privileges, vested interests, and above all, intolerance. 
These are all impediments to ordered progress. It is up to us, who have received 
benefits of education, to find the remedy. You youths of Travancore, can fight 
these malignant forces in the State, and with the help of sympathetic and enli¬ 
ghtened ruling house, it may be possible for you to rid your society o£ the fear. 
Remember, wo have considerable leeway to make up if we are to establish a society 
where wo can live our own life according to the genius and traditions of our 
people. We cannot afford the luxury of perpetual quarrel. You, young men and 
women, must make up your mind to succeed where your elders failed.” 

Sir lirojendra next proceeded to discuss in detail freedom from fear, freedom 
of speech and freedom of worship and said that His Highness, in throwing 
open State-controlled temples to all sections of the Hindu community had set an 
example for all India. Freedom of worship was perfectly secure in the State, 
The means of securing freedom of speech was the promotion of unity and elimina¬ 
tion of misunderstanding and suspicion. There was no reason why in the State 
of Travancore there should not he complete understanding between all its people 
siuce the ruler was at one with the people. 

"Rreserve India’s Heritage” 

Sir Brojundra , concluding, exhorted the enlightened youths of the State to 
exert themselves to preserve the heritage of Indian culture. It was one of the 
important aims of the ancient Indian system of education. Above all, it waB your 
business to preserve and enrich their literature and to express themselves in the 
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language of the people so that the gap between the classes and the masses might 
be steadily abridged and the whole people might form a happy unit of India’s 
varied population. 


Patna University Convocation 

Emphasising that it must be one of the basic aims of a national system of 
education to impress on students the essential unity of India, Dr. M. R. Jayakar , in 
his Convocation address to the Patna University on the 26th November 1943 
suggested creation of Faculty of Indian Culture as a compulsory branch of study 
in all universities. Dr. Jayakar called upon Indian universities to see that Mr 
Sargent’s scheme for edueational reconstruction was carried into execution after 
the war. In the course of bis address, Ur. Jayakar said : 

"We are meeting to-day tinder the stress of the extraordinary times csttsed 
by the war and the dreadful food situation in the country. If India had had her 
own wishes, to be drawn into the war with the full assent of her representatives, 
if, later, she had been accorded the position of an equal partner in the active pro¬ 
secution of the war, if her moral approbation had been secured as a valuable asset 
in support of the great ideals for which the Allies are said to bo fighting, we, all 
young and old, would not have been here to deliver or listen to Convocation ad¬ 
dresses. Like the nationals of free countries amongst the Allies, we would have 
been on active service, either on the battlefield or elsewhere on the Fiont, each 
occupied according to his respective age, and capacity. 

The Sargent Scheme 

Problems of post-war education, he went on, were already engaging the 
official and public mind in India It is a hopeful sign that Mr. John Sargent, 
the official advisir to the Government of India in matters of education—a per¬ 
sonality which in the midst of peririfud official environment, has succeeded in keep¬ 
ing alive the freshness of h democratic arid liberal outlook—has published a well- 
thought-out scheme of post-war educational reconstruction, which is of the high¬ 
est importance to Universities like you. 'I his is not so, because his scheme holds 
out an early prospect of realising the ideals which Indian educationists have 
dreamt of lor several years, hut because it shows the right direction in which 
progress has to he made.” Dr. Jayakar, after giving an outline of Mr. Sargent's scheme 
referred to the British scheme for post-war reconstruction of education and said, 
the former was a “very modest proposal” compared with a British scheme. India 
should be able to find the large sums necessary for carrying out Mr, Sargent’s 
scheme. If India’s resources were judiciously utilised, the cost of the scheme (over 
Es. <100 croics a year) would not he beyond the capacity of the country.” 

“The Universities of India,” Dr. Jayakar said, "are vitally interested in the 
early and active promotion of this scheme of national education. Apart from 
the employment which the scheme will provide for it.8 alumni the ideals of edu¬ 
cation will he set on a firm footing of progress and freedom such as has never 
been hitherto enjoyed by our Universities. The Universities must therefore take 
great care to see that Mr. Sargent’s plan does not share the rate Of similar 
ones and find itself safely reposing in the archives of a somnolent secretariat. 

Educational Aims 

Discussing the question how best Universities can help to promote plans of 
national education, Dr. Jayakar observed that any national system of education 
must have the following characteristics: (1) It must be based on the actual needs 
of the entire nation in all its stages and give an opportunity to every man, woman 
and children to develop personality to the utmost extent and to live a full life • 
(2) Its objectives, methods and standards of performance must have relation to the’ 
facts of the complete life of the people, and to their economic, social and cultural 
needs, so that it touches society in ail its various sections and cross sections ; (;i) 
It must be based on a new conception of citizenship, the requirements of which 
will have to be carefully planned by the State and the people meeting together in 
a spirit of co-operation. (4) It must aim at creating a new type of administrator 
fitted to work the new constitution which will arise after the war, (5) It must at 
every stage of school and college life inculcate the necessity of national unity and 
peace and adopt practical methods to bring them about. 
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Proceeding, Dr. Jayakar said : We must, keep in view the fact that the bulk of 
India’s population lives in villages and there aro about seven lakhs of them awaiting 
development. A nexus has to be created between the university and the villages. 
Experience has shown that village regeneration cannot proceed from under-educated 
or ill-educated men. It must be taken in band by young men, wLobg instincts 
are sympathetic, training adiquate and methods modern. 

Faooi.tv of Indian Cui.ture 

“Another vital factor to be kept in view in post-war reconstruction is the 
essential unity of India. We have amongst uh various communities, but their 
cultures must meet on a common platform of corporate effort. It will be necessary 
to have at the university a faculty of study, aiming at what may be called the 
‘intellectual nation-building of the people.’ 1 am speaking here from my own 
experience which is more or less that of every graduate of my time. How often 
have I felt that, though calling myself educated, i knew so little of the intellectual 
achievements of Indians outside my own race, community or province ? How little 
do I know, for instance, of Urdu poets, past or present? What, do I understand 
Tamil Literature, the delicate beauty of which is far famed ? It must be a very 
defictive system in deed which has not awakened in me quick centres of response to 
what my countrymen in other parts of India devoutly honour and adore. I would 
therefore recommend the creation of a ‘'Faculty ot Indian Culture” as a compulsory 
branch of study at the University. Experience has proved that there are many 
points of affinity between the culture of the important communities inhabiting 
India The case of Muslima is an instance in point, notwithstanding the present 
desire of some of them to regard themselves as a diffeient ‘nation.’ It may be 
pointed out that though originally the Muslim of pure descent came as an invader, 
he livid with the people and assimilated himself to his surroundings which, in' 
tneir turn, reciprocated to Lis contact. ‘I he course of their history in this country 
is replete -with instances of cultural mid other occupations which they laboured, 
jointly with the Hindu, to pursue, perfect and perpetuate with the utmost devotion. 

“It, would be wise to employ our four years in college in acquiring a capacity 
for assimilating new ideas. Youth is ibo best, gift of the Gods, says an old 
Upanishad. Let us rejoice in it while wo have it. It is the great formative period 
of our life, brief but powerful. We are then able to face the world with feelings 
pure, aud with ambitions unworldly The bounds of our friendship, sympathy and 
fellow-feeling are not then set. We can push them as widely as we like 
until they encompass all that is woith knowing amongst our fellows. If we so 
wish it, we can pass out of our college, proud in the feeling that amongst our 
intimate friends we possess a Muslim, a Hindu, a Christian or a Parsi ; that we 
can, on that account, instinctively feel, appreciate and respect the discordant features 
that make then) semi so different from hr. One such friendship formed at college 
will save us in later life from the extremes of racial or communal antipathy, which 
are always the result of ignorance and prejudice. 

“I cannot do better than conclude this address by quoting the wiBO words of 
an ancient seer, one of the composers of a Vedic hymn, centuries ago. There is a 
great deal in this address which is of perennial importance. I am, therefore, 
justified in quoting art extract from it. ‘Meet together; talk together, may your 
minds comprehend alike; common be your action and achievement; common bo 
your thoughts and intentions; common the wiBheB of your hearts; so there may 
be thorough union among you.” (Kig Veda X-12-191.) 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

Delivering his address at the Convocation of the Allahabad University on the 
27th November 1943, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, exhorted the graduates in these remarkable words 

“If we are to have a durable peace after the war, if, out of the wreckage of 
the present, a new type of co-operative life is to be built on a global scale, then 
Science and Philosophy, the West and the East, must play their part. The intell¬ 
ectual life of the world, so far as Science and learning are concerned, is definitely 
internationalised and “whether we wish it or not an indelible pattern of unity has 
been woven into the society of mankind.” 
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When the rapidly expanding materialism of the West touched the shores of 
India, towards the beginning of the last century. Dr. Roy observed, the two con¬ 
ceptions of life—the Easiein and the Western—were arrayed in a grotesque hostility. 
On the one hand, ihe iffort of the East., in civilisation had been primarily meta¬ 
physical, the Eastern thesis was, that true beueiment must come through the soul ; 
the West on the other hand, held to the view that man’s betterment, on earth must 
be achieved through a process of continuous political experiment, that to achieve 
the real good, a rational application of science equity, and political theory was 
necessary. This Western method applied to India, had devastating results. 

‘'But,” Dr. Roy proceeded, “the moral effect, of this Revolution” was even more 
devastating. We imitated to peifeetic.n, not merely the qualities that have brought 
material success to the Westerner, but, also Ins most insignificant 
and ridiculous mannerisms. But the evil did not end there. In India, 
our inferiority had a counterpart in the arrogance of the Westerner : as we dis¬ 
carded self-confidence, that of Lite Westerner increased ; white pigmentation of the 
skin, at first only a symbol of material prosperity assumed, and was paid, the 
homage of divine attribute, until, to question the divinity of Western invention, 
decencies and ideals, was to question the New Incarnation, of which every white 
mall became an apostle. Thus, iu this country, a disastrous form of racial anta¬ 
gonism, involving colour, ensued. 

“And yet the reality is that the East and the West cannot afford to ignore 
each other ; the continued expasion of Western ideas is inevitable ; technical and 
Scientific education, ou the Western methods, open up new avenues of knowledge 
and opportunity, which the East cannot overlook and which must to a large 
extent displace older traditions or schooling. 

“If India is to exit, fulfil its mission and exert, its vital humanising influence 
in the world of the future, if she is to successfully withstand the ever growing com¬ 
petition she muat imbibe, the “best” which the West can givo so that her own 
“best” may be doubly effective, so that India might assimilate Western ideas to 
the furtherance rather than to the destruction oi her spiritual gifts. 

Newer Problem 

The problem that faces the nations of the East and the West to-day is how 
to win the war and at the same time preserve those intellectual ideal and standards, 
“those great tilings of the spirit.” without which a military victory would in the 
end bo nothing but ashes. History shows us that it is possible to lose a civilization 
while armies and navies are triumphant. 

“The solution of this problem, Dr. Roy went on, namely the killing of bar¬ 
barian Fascist Dictatorship ami all that it signifies and yet saving the soul and 
culture of a nation restB with the Universities of the world, their teachers, 
research workers and students. “In 1881 the College of William and Mary in 
Virginia closed down its doors for nearly seven yearB. The battle of the Civil War 
had been fought up and down the Peninsula and bad left the College in ruins ; 
and although it struggled to keep going during the bitter times of the Reconstruction 
it was finally overcome by financial catastrophe. But every morning during those 
seven years President Ewell rang the chapel bell. 'There were no students, the 
faculty had disappeared : and rain seeped through the leaky roofs of the desolate 
buildings. But President Ewell still rang the bell. It was an act of faith. It was 
a gesture of defiance. It was a Byiubol of determination that the intellectual and 
cultural tradition must be kept alive even in a bankrupt world”. “In every school, 
college and University of America to-day”, says the above chronicler, ‘‘we need 
to hear the bell ringing”. 

The problem before the University teachers and students in India to-day is 
complex. They see a titanic war being waged which is called by Henry Agard 
Wallace a fight between a slave world and a free wotld an epic milestone in the 
march towards an even fuller freedom than the most fortunate people of the earth 
having hitherto enjoyed. The peace must mean as better standard of living for the 
common man not merely in (he United States and the United Kingdom but also 
in Russia, India, China, Latin America not merily in the United Nations but 
also in Germany, Italy and Japan." 

"The students of the Allahabad University naturally asks, “If ibis be the 
war aim and the peace aim, have I any task to perform in this epic struggle for 
freedom and if so, what and how.” Let me try to study the mind of the student 
who asks this question. He has, in his study of History, Art, Literature and 
Philosophy, attempted to reach the Universal Truth ; in the laboratories he had 
patiently searched after Truth. He appreciates and understands, though be canno 
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always express it in so many words, that ‘the search of Truth and the weighing of 
values cannot be maintained in an atmosphere from which freedom had vanished." 
He sees round him abject poverty and insecurity, sickness and slum conditions 
and such social and economic distress in which human beings cannot be free. 
He had studied oarefully, in the class room, Civics and Political Philosophy and 
has formulated high ideals for securing “the greatest good of the greatest number.” 
Me is convinced that scientific knowledge and Truth were originally meant to be 
implemented for the purpose of increasing the comforts and security of man. And 
yet lie finds a world outside, where it is said, "science has corrupted our morals," 
where the Dictator while doing lip service to Universal Truth, to civilization, 
culture and morals, prostitutes them in order to suppress Truth, in order to forge 
newer and deadlier weapons for widespread destruction and human slaughter. 

Student's Helplessness 

“The Student feels helpless in this world of contradictions and conflicts. He knows, 
he understands rivalries and competition in the class room and examination hall but he 
staggered at meeting the stupendous conflicts arising from misunderstanding, sel¬ 
fishness and greed among rnecs, communities and individuals. He finds himself 
hedged in by all forms of disabilities and restrictions, injustices and iniquities which 
set at naught all higher ambitions of securing a belter and freer world to livoin. 
In the absence of any creative opportunities, his mind collects a large number of 
dark emotions, hatred and fear, which refract thought; ‘ fear of the seif, fear of 
the foreigner, fear of history ami its possibilities, fear- of freedom and of thought, 
fear of the unknown and undefinabie—it is all one winding sheet of Tamas," 
Fear is an unworthy feeling, for, out of it is born a sense of “Frustration which leads 
to an inferiority Complex, toss of self-confidence. But let mo bear witness, as a 
result of my life's experience, that ‘fear’ can be controlled, confidence can be res¬ 
tored, even in a mind which is today distracted with fear. “Sages have controlled 
want, saints of self and the man of culture of the foreign and unfamilar”; why 
not you and I ? Merely to blame the Government and rest content is not a 
pleasant pastime, it is unworthy of moral beings. But the restoration of self-eon- 
(ideuee requires supreme effort and resolution. Are you ready ? 

The remedy for all these rests, not in running away from or avoiding those 
social conditions where he had failed but to meet, them broadside : not to avoid 
responsibilities for fear of further failures, but to undertake tasks, may be of 
smaller dimensions, than those which he had failed to fulfil. 

“ft is unfortunate that in this country, University education is mainly seeular, 
"where a teacher may he so Bevered from the religious sympathy of the taught, that 
ho must either be silent on the relations of man to a higher world or if ho discus¬ 
ses them, he may bo suspiciously heard or imperfectly understood." This is a 
serious handiesp to our University education and must he remedied. We must 
impart to our students training in morals and discipline ; how else can we produce 
leaders of thought and action, workers dedicated to the service of the Nation ? 

The University is justly regarded as the home for that freedom of spirit which 
is True Liberty—liberty to think, liberty to speak, liberty to teach. Therefore our 
future leaders of the country will be ablo to appreciate and respect such principles 
of Freedom to the extent they are disciplined, self-governed, self-reliant. Self- 
government, which we so earnestly desire, means not merely the privilege of govern¬ 
ing others but the preliminary capacity of discipining and governing oneself. Truest 
independence exists where authority is least assailed ; enlightenment truly expresses 
itHelf through discipline. 

“Finally, students of the University, yon have been seekers after Truth. When 
you go out into (lie distracted world, do not give up this quest. Keep the doors of 
your mind wide open for the Universal truth to reach its innermost recesses, and 
item you will find that after all there is no antagonism between Science and 
I hdosophy, between the Western method of scientific analysis of external pheno¬ 
mena and the Kasteru system of search of the ultimate verity of life by analysing 
the internal worl . Indeed, wit.li the progress of scientific knowledge, the findings of 
science are strengthening and not undermining the foundation!} of Philosophy. The 
two meet at a point, where humanity stands as an indivisible Unity. Therefore, 
science would fail in its noble task of promoting human brotherhood if it eaters 
only to the animal instincts of man and he an intrumeiit of destruction in the 
hands Of politicians. Likewise, if philosophy do not, foster a spirit of harmony and 
fraternity among mankind, on the baBis of its spiritual oneness, it too would stultify 
its noble mission. 

Thus, it lies with you to demonstrate the oneness of mankind ; under your 
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guidance the East and the West will attempt to know each other’s mind and assi¬ 
milate the best features of each for their mutual well-being. 

“Gentlemen, if we are to have a durable peace after the war, if, out of the 
wreckage of the present, a new type of co-operative life is to be built on a globel 
scale, then Science and Philosophy, the West and the East must play their part. 
The intellectual life of the world, so far as Science and Learning are concerned, is 
definitely internationalised aud “whether we wish it or not, an indelible pattern of 
unity has been woven into the society of mankind.” Wendel Wilkie once said, 
“Man's welfare throughout the world is interdependent.” 

"From birth to death, we are surrounded by an invisible host—the spirits of 
men who never thought in terms of flags or boundary lines and who never Berved 
a lesser loyalty than the welfare of mankind. 

“Graduates of Allahabad University, here is your task Shake off your lethargy 
and discard your hesitating, halting Inferiority Attitude. If the newly developed 
historical science is correct, namely that Physical Geography of a country has a 
great effect, on human activity and development, the sacred shores of Tribeni, the 
meeting place of three holy livers, should lead your thoughts and activities towards 
Inter-Communal, Inter-Racial and Inter-National unity. Such unity does not 
imiJy a drab uniformity. Let strains of different culture and learning flow unin¬ 
terrupted into one. May you never forget your rich inheritance from the time of 
Asoka, may you always preserve the treasures of the spirit, which you Bhould hold 
iu trust from the past, for the benefit of the generations to come. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The Thirteenth Convocation of the Annamalai University took place at the Sri¬ 
nivasa Sastri Hall, Annamalainagar on the 30th November 1« with H. E. the 
Chancellor. Sir Arthur Hope in the chair. Sir R. K. Shanmukham Ghetti, K. 0. I. E. 
delivered the Convocation Address. 

Sir Shanmukham referred in his address to the war and the challenge of Fascism 
and Nazism to nivilisation and the need to meet it. At the same time he 
made it clear that he was no “appologtst for the British Empire.” "How can I 
with any sense of self-respect enthuse over our position in the Commonwealth, 
he asked, when the men of our own race are subjected to the utmost humiliation 
in South Africa even before the blood which our valiant heroes shed in that very 
continent has became cold and frozen ? But, he added, that notwithstanding all 
these tie had no hesitation in a Ivtsiug the new graduates to give their unstinted 
help in the war effort. Enlightened self-interest and humanity were his reasons 
for nuking that appeal. With Japan on the side of the Asia' powers, no sensible 
Indian could delude himself about the fate that was sure to overtake their country 
in the event of a victory for the aggressor nations. 

Was Aims and Peace Realities 

Sir Shanmukham than referred to the global nature of the present war and 
of far reaching social reco istrmtion that was being promised and in fact was 
under ac'ive prenaration. Political security for smaller countries and social secu¬ 
rity fur individuals in every country were the mean ibj-'etives of the New World 
Order being planned. The tragedy and travail of the First World War gave con¬ 
crete shape to such ideals, aud in the League of Nations and other international 
organisations rami saw the instruments for shaping these ideals into live realities. 
But bitter disappointment soon overtook the World. The same old greed and un¬ 
scrupulous diplomacy were iu evidence at Geneva. The world need a second bap¬ 
tism of fire and had got it. Out of this ordeal, human civilisation must either 
emerge in a purified form or totally perish. 

The speaker pointed out haw voluntary social service by undividuals can 
supplement and facilitate in their own way, the larger schemas for social security 
aud human happiness now oil the anvil Tn his own experience he had come 
across the silent and unostentatious work done by Christian missionaries and nuns 
in remote and unheard of villages and hamlets ; and he had often asked himself 
the question, “Why is it, that in spite of all its great philosophy the Hindu re¬ 
ligion haB not kindled this spirit in the hearts of its votaries ?” The missionary 
spirit of social service seemed to be alive to their temperament and upbringing. 
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Was it because Hinduism was not a proselytising religion and they needed the 
zeal of the preacher to feel the call for service ? Somehow this explanation did 
not satisfy him, The emergence of the Ramkrishana Mission had demonstrated that 
even in the Hindu fold, they could find men dedicating their life to the service of 
their fcllowmen Even if it failed to give them this urge for service, t>ie culture that 
they had imbibed in the University must kindle this fire in their hearts, The 
man of culture knew that the noblest way of serving God was by service to man. 

Sir Shanmukham than dwelt on the welcome progress of technological education 
in the country in the past and added that if the standard life of their people was 
to bo raised all round, if, was necessary that they should take the fullest advant¬ 
age of scientific knowledge ami discovery and make ample provision for study and 
tesearch and training. Itut while he lay the fullest emphasis on this aspect of 
education, he was not prepared to accept the view that Universities must convert 
themselves and that general culture ami the study of the humanities had no place 
in a modern University. With all the importance of Science, Borne nt least 
of the Universities must preserve tiie cultural heritage of man and foster the 
study of the classics of literature, Art and History and Philosophy. 

Tamil Studies 

At the time that the Annamalai University was established, the speaker eon- 
titmed, great, hopes were entertained that the Annamalai University would hence¬ 
forth be the centre of the ancient culture of the Tamil people and that special 
attention would he devoted there to the study of and reserrch in the civilisation and 
literature of the Tamil country. “1 may he pardoned for stating frankly.” he said, 
‘‘that this expectation has not materialised in sufficient degree. Ln my opinion, this 
University has succumbed to the temptation to fall in line with the stereotyped 
pattern. No University in the world cam hope to deal in all brancha,. of learning. 
Great Universities have each established a reputation in some chosen field of 
knowledge. Is it too much to expect that, a University established in the Tamil 
country founded by the munificence of an eminent Tamilian should be looked upon 
ns the repository of Tamil culture V” Sir Mhnnmulcham added that it was only a 
lew years ago that he had seriously attempted to study some of the Tamil Glassies, 
lie found that they were fit to rank among the immortal works of the world and 
lie bitterly regretted liis earlier neglect of the treasures of his own land. And in 
this connection, he also explained that lie 11 no* for a moment belittle the value 
of the study of English, English was likely m become the 'language of internatio¬ 
nal contacts. Tie wished them to keep up the position that they had given to the 
English language in our educational system, Hut his point was that the study of 
the mother tongue need not and ought nut to he relegated to a minor place. 

Evils of the Caste System 

“Of late there has been a revival of interest in the study of the vernacular 
languages and there is a spirit of renaissance in the did rent cultures of India.” 
Sir"Shanmukham said iu conclusion : “[ am not one of those who look upon 

this as a flssipa ons tendency threatening the unity of India, In fact I consider 
that those who oppose this spirit are lire enemies of Indian nationalism. For, 
they forget that Indian culture and Indian nationalism are rhe synthesis of di¬ 
fferent. cultures and multi-national forces, ea.-h with great eruditions and a strong 
individuality. The lamentable feeling of discord and bitterness which is so much in 
evidence to-day in our country is the direct consequence of tire attempts of power¬ 
fully entrenched communities anti groups to impose their own ideas and cult,urea 
on all the peoples of India. In the name of Nationalism they aim at suppress¬ 
ing others and perpetuating their own power and influence. Every country in the 
world has had at one time or another its Own ruling class which was finally 
eliminated by the advent of Democracy. In India the caste system has moul¬ 
ded the pattern of our ruling classes and has perpetuated their power and mono¬ 
poly How soon India will attain Freedom and Democracy will depend not on 
the promises or good faith of the foreign rulers, but upon the speed with which 
our own powerfully entrenched communities and classPH give tip their greed and 
monopoly or are annihilated by the irresistible forces of Democracy.” 



The Andhra University Convocation 

Delivering the Convocation address of the Andhra University at Guntur on 
the 11th December 1943, Mr. S. V. Ramamurthi , Adviser to H. Iv the Governor 
of Madras, said that in the adventure into the realm of spirit, India leads all nations. 
He appealed to young men and women of India to keep alive the quest of the 
Absolute on which India started some 3,000 years ago. 

Mr. Ramamurthi at ho referred as the “gravest problem in India now” the way 
by which agricultural and industrial development on a large and quick scale 
might be achieved and drew attention to India’s natural resources and her mature 
man-power. It would be the privilege of Andhra young men and women, he 
said, not only to keep burning the torch of their ancient culture but also to light 
new torches of economic life. 

Mr. S. V. Ramamurthi , after congratulating those who had received degrees 
and diplomas that day and wishing them all success in life, said : “The University 
is an ancient instituation in India, The Budhist Universities of Nalnnda ami 
Taisia were of the type of the Mediaeval Universities in Europe, But earlier 
than the Buddhist model was the forest Ashram of India where individual teachers 
pursued the search for knowledge and initiated younger men in the search. In 
the Upauishadic times, thinkers sought to realise the spirit behind mind and 
matter. In the Buddhist times, they sought to understand mind and matter. In 
modem U tiversilies, mind sought to control matter. The University then had 
always used mind as the instrument but its jurisdiction has changed from spirit 
to mind and then to matter. 

“The Andhra University, like its fellow-universities in India, has both an 
inherited and ail acquired tradition. India is to-day the meeting place of the 
cultures of India anti of Europe. A Cambridge don, who visited India. China 
and Japan to study their cultures, said that the contrast in civilisation wob not 
between the East and the West but between India and the rest of the world. 
Dr. Whitehead , a well known Mathematical Philosopher told me some twenty 
years ago, that the future of the world seemed lie in the hands of India and 
Chinn and that Japan and Turkey would probably follow but not lead. Tiecentlv, 
an American observer said that Japan was quick but shallow, that China was 
profound but slow and that. India was both profound and quick. L think it 
reasonable to hold that in the coming world synthesis to which the war is paving 
the way, India, in spite of her economic poverty, social disintegration and poli¬ 
tical distress, yet, by virtue of tier mature spiritual realisation, will bn as much at 
least as China, the protagonist of A«ia vis-a-vis Europe and America. At the 
same time, by virtue of her connection with Britain, India is the one country in 
Asia which has had the most intimate contact with Europe. India is thus am¬ 

phibian in its culture, functioning both in the manner of Asia and of Europe. 
This position gives the Indian Universities unusual opportunities and responsibi¬ 
lities.” 

“Keep Alive the Quest for the Absolute” 

The subject that, interested the ancient Indian thinkers, Mr, Ramamurthi 
continued, was the unseen world of spirit. The formula for the relation of the 
seen and the unseen which India enunciated in the words, Atman is Brahman , 

is the highest, summit of knowledge which man has reached. Mind, the pereeiver’, 

sees not only its counterpart, matter, the perceived, but also. That which is be¬ 

hind both mind and matter. In this adventure into the realm of spirit, India 
leaves China behind. If India were lost, the world would be maimed. Even 
China could not make up on behalf of Asia. Therefore, he would ask the young 
men and women of India and of Andhra to keep alive the quest for the Absolute 
on which India started some three thousand years ago. 

For thirty years, Mr. Ramamurthi went on to say, he had been a follower 
of this quest. The method he had followed was the method of Mathematics. 
Mathematics is the bridge between philosophy and comonsense, between the 
abstruse and the simple, between the transcendent and the immanent. India dis¬ 
covered the Zero, the decimal system and the negative number—which are the 
essentials of arithmetic. Europe discovered the complex number which is at the 
basis of the dimensions of geometry. There was now a welding of Indian and 
European knowledge. The Relativists led by Eddington and Jeans had recognised 
that the unseen is as real as the seen, that the experience of a mystic is as valid 
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as that of a scientist and that the method of science may be adapted also to the 
examination of one’s inner vision. Eddington had fuggteted that mvstics might 
build images through which their vision might be crystallised. 

Time ih Two-dimensional 

Mr, Ramamurthi, continuing, said that he believed that it was possible to build 
bridges between the inner and the outer experience of man. He was not content 
with differentiation of the world into time, space and matter but regarded mind as 
an additional fundamental entity oi die Universe. The world of mind ns well as 
time, space and matter had bent to bint for many years a gieat forest where he was 
lonely and yet enjoyed his loneliness. Recently he had found in it. a new plant 
which he took this opportunity of mentioning. They had for ages contemplated on 
the nature of time. They have never yet thought of it, except aB an undifferentiated 
stream, a one dimensional entity. “Man perceives”, Mr. Ramamurthi said, “the 
rhythm of time. He lias not realised that lie cannot perceive time if he has not 
within himself not the same but an answering rhythm of time, as length answers 
breadth on the floor of a room. The discovery 1 venture to present to you is that 
time is two dimensional, even as space is three dimensional. 1 see tliiB as a fact. I 
present it to you as a theory. It is a theory which is of value not merely to jirilo- 
sophers, mathtmaticians and saints but to common men. How long have we been 
groping in India for a bank to the stream of time in which we are born and die 
and yet are born again, ever floating down the atream ? If only we could reach 
the bank, this endless stresm of samxtna could be transcended. The bank does 
exist because time is two dimensional. The two dimensions are the time within 
and the time without. Nature bus a time rhythm within itself which is universal. 
It is the rhythm of a clock, if time changes in one clock, it changes in all clocks, 
lint not so in the passage of man's consciousness. The duration of Ihe world and 
the duration of man’s consciousness are different. The pattern of life is set, to two 
different rhythms—the rhythm of nature and the rhythm of man, the rhythm of 
matter and the rhythm of mind. Nature makes the woof. Man makes weft. Time, 
the rhythm of life, is, therefore, two dimensional.” 

I’asHing on to the world without, Mr. Ramamurthi said that the knowledge 
they had inherited through science had during the last, century or more revolu¬ 
tionist d man’s manner of living in the world. It, hud done tins by a deeper and 
fuller understanding of nature than ever before. This understanding had been conti¬ 
nuously put to practical use. Many of the amenities of civilised life which they 
had learnt to enjoy but could not get during (he war were tire products of fccienre. 
They had even ceased to he self-sufficient in some of their vital needs, “We import 
food and oil for lighting. We depend on large machinery for our clothing. We 
cannot build without imported or machine made steel and cement. Locally grown 
drugs have been replaced by synthetic and imported drugs. Our production from 
our own resources lias not kept pace with our growing needs. The result had been 
shown by the ectnomic stress of the present war. The margin of production over 
our needs lias been so thin that it has given way. There is farther a growing 
population. The gravest problem in India now is how to achieve agricultural deve- 
lopment, on a large and quick scale. This is the post-war reconstruction which has 
begun to occupy urgent attention. The war has shown our deficits in various 
economic directioi s. The tempo of development has to change. The content and 
direction of education need also to be recast.” Mr. Ramamurthi then drew their 
attention to the natural resources of India and her mature manpower and remarked 
that it would be t>ie privilege of tbo young men and women of Andhra not only 
to keep the torch burning of their ancient culture but also to light new torches of 
economic life. 

Schemes of Economic Reconstruction 

Mr. Ramamurthi proceeding said : 

“Let me mention to you some significant directions in which the Government 
of Madras arc ranking now economic paths in the area which this University 
serves. The Agency tract 1ms rich soil and good climate. The one evil genius 
which has kipt this trai l undcvelopid is live malarial mosquito. From experimental 
work done by this tlovernment in Vizagapalam and in Malabar we ale now confi¬ 
dent lliat malaiia cun lie eontrnlhd at a small cost on the scale of one rupee a 
person a year. Here there is a new colony for the surplus population of the Andhra 
Districts which will do away with the need to send coolies to Burma—a process 
which is not only a mark of our economic inefficiency but has also led to the brand¬ 
ing of all Indians as coolies. We should reclaim then the waste laud iu the 
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Agency tract. Then again we have great rivers, the Godavary and the Krishna. It 
is to the credit of a great British Engineer, Cotton, that these rivers are used for 
irigation. But as yet, only 5 per cent of the water that reaches the aniouta at 
Dowleishwaram and Bezwadn is used and the remaining 95 per cent is wasted into 
the sea. Hence Government are investigating a scheme to impound water in a 
reservoir at l'olavarum, There are high water-falls in the Agency tract of which 
one is on the Mnchkund river and is nearly 000 feet high. Government propose to 
harness this water-tall and develop I ydro-eleeti ieity by u scheme which may be 
ul'frootely bigger than the l’ykhnia Ed,l ine. < in this the industrial regeneration of 
the Andhra area may he hnili. We utrd tertilisirs for new lend as well ns old 
cnllivaUd land. 'Jin re is loom to stm t a feitilinr factory by fixing nitrogen from 
the air, 'Ihe use of sun power stoitri in plains for lighting has been brought, into 
vogue. 

“1 have spoken to you a little while ago of the vertical division of the universe 
into mind, time, space and matter. Cur unfitni seers have also made a horizontal 
division of rite universe in the form of the five elements— pridlrivyapusthejovayu- 
rakash— namely, land, water, huh. air and ether. The five schemes of economic 
reconstruction that 1 have mentioned amount to a reclamation of the five elements, 
the panchabhutas. This horizontal division of the world is as relevant in economics 
as the vertical division is in science. May ihe Andhra University build its thought 
and action on both these analyses and develop both Science and Economies 1 

“A little while ago, 1 made a pilgrimage to Bhadrachalam, and there saw, 
enacted as in a vision, a new chapter of the Kamayana. Once more in the 
Dandakaranya, Uskshmi is held captive by the demons, headed by Masibasura, the 
Demon Mosquito. Rama stands on the banks of the Godavary and sees Lakshmi 
wasted in the sleep of Andhra hill, wasted in the purposeless downpour of Andhra 
waterfalls, wasted in the untapped fertility of the air, wasted in the unused light of 
the Sun. To rescue her, Kama raises » new army of administrators and teachers, 
engineers and doctors. Doctors trample on Masikasttra and hold him firmly down. 
Engineers impound rivers, harness water-fails and bend to their will and purpose 
the giants of the forest. Teachers teach new learning, new agriculture and new 
industry. Administrators help to build prosperous villages and famous towns. 
Lakshmi rises and stands in the centre of the vision, clad in the garb of a homely 
matron, with a brass pot in the crook of her left, arm, with a brass lamp held by 
her right arm, giving food and light to her children. By her side stands Kama 
smiling—He from whom all shall merge. Towards such a consummation, Andhra 
graduates, leaders of the coming decades. 1 ask you to dedicate your vision, will 
and vigour 1” 


The Dacca University Convocation 

Dr. M. Hassan , Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, made the following 
observation addressing the Convocation of the University at Dacca on the 6th. 
December 1943 :— 

“The wastage in our educational institutions is appalling and it is high time 
for a thorough examination of the whole problem from an entirely different angle, 
A complete change in our attitude towards high education in this country is 
essential. 

“No ideals, no systems imported from abroad however successful and valuable 
they might have proved in the other countries, will suit India to-day ; she must 
evolve her own system and method of education which wiil combine the finest and 
most valuable traditions of the East and the West.’’ 

“The University of Dacca,” Dr. Hassan observed, “has passed through many 
and varied difficulties during the past twelve months, and its difficulties are by no 
means over. Communal differences which had been an ugly aud discreditable 
feature of the life of Dacca during last two years found their way among students 
of the University this year and there were free fights between two sections of stu¬ 
dents in Curzon Hall and the Central buildings which resulted in injuries to a 
number of students one of which proved fata!. The University has no excuse or 
explanation to offer for this outrageous behaviour of its students who, in their 
excitement, forgot all the noble principles which should differentiate an educated 
man from an illiterate and uncultured boor. 
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“The incidents of ttiis year will always remain shameful blots on the fair name 
of this institution and the source of sorrow and shame to every one of its members. 
We can ouly hope that our students have fully realised the enormity of their 
transgression and they will do their best to re-establish the honour and prestige 
and the good name of tiredr 'alma mater’ by their laudable conduct in future. I 
am happy to say that the present feelings and relations between the students of 
the University are very cordial and encourage us to believe that troubles of this 
kind will never again heap shame and sorrow upon the University. 

Truk -Function 

‘The true function of lire University.” Dr. Hassan continued, “is to develop 
the mind, to free it from tin* shackles of narrow prejudice ignorance and false 
conceits ; to eradicate from the human mind those animal impulses which motivate 
the actions ol savages either in wild jungles or in the moral wilderness of so-called 
civilised countries. 

"In India,” Dr. Hassan regretted, “our students do not come to the Uriiver- 
sities even for tin* purpose of acquiring knowledge. The result is a tragic, wastage 
of money, energy and opportunity. Our fundamentally wrong educational outlook 
is responsible for the failure of our Universities The difference between an Indian 
University and Oxfotd, for example, does not lie in the intellectual capacity%f the 
students or kite superiority of formal academic, instruction : front my own personal 
experience I ran say that many of the lectures in Oxford were definitely inferior 
to some of the lectures which I had attended in India, The real difference lies 
elsewhere. But the dreamers and idealists which Oxford produces give veiy 
cieditable account of themselves when they leave the sheltered cloisters and the 
pleasant nooks of llveir ‘Alma Mater’ because when they come to gii|H with tin 
realities of the world they find themselves to bit interpreters of a much wider and 
more valuable experience of life than tliut which they were supposed to possess. 
The dreamer becomes the man of action with an unfailing belief in the divinity 
and nobility of human nature and an abiding faith in the eternal truth of the 
principles which were unconsciously inculcated in him at the University and from 
which be never departs in the most trying and dangerous situations, 

“1 have mentioned Oxford only ns an example because 1 know it intimately. 
This conception of education is very old and is not confined lo England nr Greece; 
in the East, particularly in India, all our education bad been imparted and received 
ill this spirt. Even to-day we can find in our indigenous educational institutions 
some scholars whose cyclopaedic knowledge and breath of vision, whose insight into 
the subtleties of human nature and the working of the human mind will astonish 
those who arc brought up in that system of education which is prevalent in our 
colleges and Universities. Those of our friends who are dissatisfied with University 
education in India and who point out to us incontrovertible proof of the failure of 
the Univeisi'ies to impart really valuable, and useful education forget that Indian 
Universities have not been given a fair chance. Our Universities, ns 1 said before, 
were created for a very definite and utilitarian purpose in the early years of the 
British rule in India, and they have more than fulfilled that purpose, and now out 
public services cannot absorb all tfie clerks which our Universities produce. 

“University education 1ms been progressively degenerating during the last two 
or three decades because pupils conic to Univesities with an object which they and 
their parents know is not going to be fulfilled in most eases, namely the securing 
of a [lost in Government service. Thus lucre is a sense ol frustration and helpless¬ 
ness and a growing feeling of apathy in our students at the very start, of their 
University careers. 'They do not come to the University to receive education, they 
come to it because they have nothing else to do. 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by 
Pandit Amaranatha ]ha at Agra on November 20, 1943 :— 

In addiessitig a gathering composed mostly of those engaged in the bringing 
up of youth and of young persons on the threshold of their career in life, I may 
without apology Bpend some time in considering whether centres of education have 
uuy contribution to make which may help in the restoration of ultimate values, in 
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the return of sanity, in the realisation of peace and joy.—peace which knowB no 
fear, joy which feeds the sacred flame of love. That educational institutions are 
capable of making this contribution is amply proVed by the attempts made last 
year from more than one quarter to disturb and dislocate their work and prevent 
them from functioning. Whoever is reactionary, whoever stands for the privileges 
of the few, whoever is opposed to light and freedom is naturally the foe of those 
centres which encourage liberty of thought and liberty of faith and which are 
equally hospitable to all shades of belief. A University must be such a centre, a 
clearing-house of ideas a haven to which repair all who voyage on the restless seas 
of thought and adventure and action and return for the invigoration of their faith, 
the renewal of their spiritual strength. A University will cease to be true to itself 
if it allows either a party or a group or even the state to dominate its life, colour 
its ideas, influence its beliefs. It cannot be indifferent to the currents and cross¬ 
currents of contemporary life, but it should be detached ; it cannot be cold towards 
the happenings of the day, hut it should remain cool ; it cannot be distant and 
aloof from the present, hut it should retain its wisdom. In the dull and endless 
strife of every day, under its ferment and ngitation, it should be a place of strength 
and peace, of thought and certainty of faith rather than a twilight of opinion. 
Unfortunately even centres of education have been threatened by barbarous disson¬ 
ance and the canker of sectarian and communal bitterness. What arc grandiloqu¬ 
ently called ideological differences arc allowed to break up the unity, peace and 
concord that should characterise these centres of light and liberty. These reasons 
persuade me to nek whether in the reconstruction of society and the planning of a 
new order, the Universities have not a contribution to make. It is without signi¬ 
ficance that in tlie many committees which have been set up in this country to 
suggest plans for the planning of the future, educationists have been studiously 
excluded, as though any scheme has the slightest chance of success unless the brin¬ 
ging up of youth is made one of the cardinal subjects for discussion and decision. 

idow is youth to be brought lip r What ideals ought to be placed before the 
rising generation ? the sanciity of life, of all life but specially of human life ; a 
sensu of reverence for the superhuman Energy or Spirit or Divinity that orders 
creation and ensures its continuity ; love of virtuous conduct ; a spirit of sacrifice 
for the larger good ; faith in man’s high destiny ; discipline, seif-control, balance ; 
the feeling that while they are architects of the future, they are also inheritors of 
the paBt ; the aspiration to be perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect—this 
and nothing less than this should be the spirit animating those who train young 
men and women who are to shine above the light of the morning star, That evil 
will continue to exist, that treachery, deceit, falsehood, and all the other items in 
the catalogue of the earthly, sensual, and devilish, will not he completely destroyed, 
that there will always be war and bloodshed, that men cannot become angels—all 
this may be recognised, and yet one need not desist from ensuring that the youths’ 
thoughts are fed on what, is beautiful and good, manly and exalted. The emphasis 
placed, during the period since the industrial Revolution and the rise of science, on 
utilitarian education has tended to throw into the background wliat used to be the 
moat significant part of training, the teaching of the humanities. Indeed, so domi¬ 
nant is the position of science that even history, philosophy, and literature have 
been forced to don a pseudo-scientific garb, and the study of these subjects is now 
accompanied with the due ritual of laboratory, graphs, and statistics. I am far 
from decrying the value of scientific studies. But I do maintain that the most im¬ 
portant subjects of study arc not things, but lather man, human thoughts, human 
ideas, the universe within first and only afterwards the universe without. We 
must know ourselves to begin with and then wu may try to know other things. We 
must learn to be men, and only then can we truly be scientists, priests, or politicians, 
I plead for humane studies, which include not merely pure literature, philosophy, 
and history, but also archaeology, anthropology, numismatics, epigraphy, psychology, 
and geography ; I wish the classics to regain their lost; position ; I hope that the 
classics will once more enable us to draw out of them elevated thoughts, noble 
emotions, and the strength that conies from contact with the highest achievements 
of the human soul. From them we shall develop our historical and cultural 
background, and derive “the understanding of human nature, the broadening of 
human interests, and the better appreciation of the purpose of human life.” From 
them, too, we shall call back the spirit and the courage, the faith and the power 
with which brave men and women in ancient, days faced perils similar to those 
that surround us. In them we shall discover examples of fortitude, of calm, 
patient, uncomplaining suffering, of noble rage, of resistance against tyranny, of 
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dignity, of humility, of the soul on its knees, of the self ever-expanding and not 
contracting, of the eternal yonthfnlnoss and freshness of beauty—all expressed in 
words that call to us and find a response within us across the wide stretch of 
centuries. From them we realise that where our forbears greatly dared we can 
dare too, what they nobly suffered we too can suffer, what ills they survived we 
also can survive. Above all, from them we learn how to conduct ourselves, how to 
live and die in the high ancient fashion. 

To the questions, what is the right life for man,what is good for man, how to 
throw off the brute inheritance, what are his obligations to tiie ‘inner law’ of the 
heart, what is Ids portion in the physical universe, how can he attain a higher 
degree of perfection, what is the eternal purpose,—to these vital questions the 
classics provide an answer, whether in precept or tale or myth, with powerful con¬ 
fidence that comforts and convinces us. Wo go to the classics for wisdom. We 
neal not all be interested in Tully, or lllpian at the best ; nor puzzle over the doc¬ 
trine of the enclitic l)a ; nor seek inspiration from dukrin karnne. The specialist 
may derive what comfort be can from such subtle niceties of grammar and rhetoric. 
Indeed, the grammarian and the rhetorician are in the main responsible for making 
toe classics formidable, unattractive, dry as dust, dull as ditch water, lifeless as 
cinders and ashe.s, when they are in fact bright and effulgent, pure and pellutld as 
streams full of stars. It is not grammar or language or text or even the political 
nr economic aspects of classical scholarship that are of main importance ; they have 
their uses, oven as the dissecting of a corpse is of use ; but one values the class¬ 
ics chiefly because even after the lapse of centuries it is still as true now 

as it was in tho time of Cicero who wrote in his letter 

to his son ; “Yon are going to visit men who aro supremely men.” 
In the classics we are brought into touch with men who were supremely moD, 
Whether we spend our time in tho company of the poets and dramatists or 
thinkers who lived lives of peace and content on the heights of the Himalayas or 
on the hanks o' the Ganges ; whether we listen to tho discussion at the moment¬ 
ous Supper in tho house of Agathon or walk along the studious walks and shades 
of the olive grove of Acadame ; whether in the high and palmy state of Rome wo 
hear the Virgilian muse or Ovid the soft philosopher of love; love whether we 
lose ourselves in the words of Hafiz, half rapture half meditation and all a wondr¬ 
ous exaltation, or derive wisdom from t!v> writings of the other ‘nightingale of the 
groves of Shiraz,’ tho leaves of whose rose-garden cannot be touched by the 
tyranny of autumnal blasts—wherever our laste or fancy may take us and in 
whichever classic wo steep ourselves, rigorous teachers, in Matthew Arnold’s vivid 
phrase, will purge our faith and trim our fire, show us the high, white star of 
Truth, and there hid us gaze, and there aspire. 

The classics of India tell us of the Avalokiteshwaras who refuse Nirvana 
for themselves till all have pased into bliss. Wo hear of Yudhiehthira, declining 
to enter into heaven unless his faithful dog was permitted also to get in and 
('referring to descend into hell if his wife and brothers were to remain in hell. 
“I cannot tarry,” he said, “where I have them not.” 

llliss is not blissful, just and mighty Ones, 

Save if I rest beside them. Heaven is there 
Where Love and Faith make heaven. 

There is the scene of Rama, on the eve of his coronation, willingly renouncing 
succession in favour of his younger brother so that bis father’s plighted word be 
kept. 

‘ To Bharat’s hand I gladly would resign 
My bride, my life, my gold, nnd all that’s mine. 

Unaskt, most freely would I give him all : 

How much more gladly at my father’s call 1 ” 

And the yet more touching scene of Rharata, following Rama Into exile, 
begging him to return but begging in vain, ami content ultimately to place Rama’s' 
sandals on the throne until Mh return from exile. Arjuna, valiant warrior, hero 
of many a battle field, shrinking from fighting against near relations and dear 
friends, laying down his arms on the first day of battle, being recalled to his sense 
of public duty and recognition of the claims of the greater good ; Bhishmn 
giving loving advice even to those who fought against him ; Harishchandra sacri¬ 
ficing everything in order that his word of honour might be kept; Rama saying 
iu his last, years, “Affection, compassion, happiness, yea, even Sita herself—in 
renouncing all these f have not the slightest pain, if thereby I can secure the 
aatisfactiou of my subjects these Bceneu, and inspiring passages like these; 
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“The person who nwn;... „„ 0 UUU i, r oi over the mind, and is pure 

in thought ai.v. uceu, ana attains that stage whence ho iB not born again.” 

‘‘What is great is bliss. The great is itself bliss. Understanding, thought, 
faith, conduct, volition, all lead to the ultimate truth.” 

“Lead me from the unreal to the Real ; from darkneBS take me to Light ; 
from death lead mo to Immortality." 

“Death, that must come, comes nobly when we give 
Our wealth, life, and all, to make men live.” 

“In good fortune not elated, in ill-fortune not dismayed, 

Ever eloquent in council, never in the fight afraid, 

Proudly emulous of honour, steadfastly on wisdom set; These six virtues in 
the nature of a noble soul arc met.” 

‘‘Unable to B.:e others suffering; helpful and forgiving to all beingB; one 
whose strength is truth; without reproach ; ever nnperUirbed ; one who lias 
controlled his desires, is mild and pure; one who desires no honours, willing to 
honour others ; one who is friendly to everyone and is moved by compassion ; one 
whose vision is noble—he is indeed the greatest of men.” 

‘ Discarding all sense of pride and notion of prestige and idea of physical 
differences, one should bend before all created beings, down to the dog and the 
ass.” 

—And numerous others which can be easily realled by those who have been 
nurtured on the Indian classics, episodes, maxims, lyric pieces, produce in one a 
sense of tranquillity ; of incessant and beneficent activity ; of one-ness not only 
with fellow-men, but beasts and birds and (lowers, rivers and mountains ; of purity 
and compassion ; of balance ; and of willing surrender to the will of God. 

If we turn to the Greek classics or those of Rome, the final impression is not 
different from this. Milton’s account, of the grave tragedians who teach 
“Gf moral prudence, with dolight. received, 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life; 

High actions and high passions best describing”— 

Or Shelley’s reference to the Athenian records and fragments stamped so 
vividly with the image of the divinity in man ; or Mill’s conviction that the ancient 
writers provide an admirable foundation for ethical and philosophical culture , or 
Gilbert Murray’s remark that they enshrine moments of living that are too beautiful 
to be allowed to pa-s; or another scholar’s view that they engender disinterested 
curiosity which is the real root as it is the real (lower of the intellectual life- all 
these express only a part of the contribution which the Greek and Roman classics 
have made, only a part of the debt which the cmjisation of Europe owes to them. 
For the chastening of our soul, for its comfort, for its elevation, we have noble 
words that still stand us in good stead, words that are both memorable in them¬ 
selves and for the emotions they arouse and the spiritual exaltation that they 
provide. ‘ No Greek was ever an old man”, it was said, and age does not wither 
t ,eir words either. The saying of Archimedes ; 

‘‘Give me a place to stand and 1 will move the earth 
the words of Epictetus: 

■‘He is free who lives as ho ehooscR 
the statement in Hophoclcs : 

"Wonders are many, and uone is more wonderful than man 
the epigram in Pindar : 

“Man's life is a day. What is he ? 

What is ho not ? A shadow in a dream 
Is man : but when God sheds a brightness, 

Shining light is on earth 
And life is sweet as honey 

Cicero’s words; 

“A short life is given us by nature, but the memory of a well-spent life is 
eternal 

the lines in Virgil : 

“Everyone has his allotted day ; short and irrecoverable is the lifetime of all; 
but to extend our fame by deeds—this is the task of greatness” — 

These cheer us on our tedious way and lift us if we totter down. The value 
of moderation is constantly stressed in these classics—the need for temperance, the 
, value of eveunesB and balance and sophrosyne, “Nothing in the affairs of man is 
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worthy of great anxiety” (Plato); “Remember to preserve an even mind in adverse 
circumstances, and equ lly in good fortune a mind free from insolent joy” (Horace); 
“An undisturbed mind is the best sauce for affliction" (PlautuB) ; “The passions of 
the mind should be neither overelatcd nor abjectly depressed” (Cicero); "It is great 
riches to a man to live sparingly with an open mind” (Lucretius) ; "Whatever you 
love, desire that it may not please you too much” (Martial) ; “Things that arc 
moderate last a long while” (Seneca) ; “To keep to moderation, to hold the end in 
view, to follow the rules of nature” (Lucanns)—do these not also echo the cardinal 
truth enunciated in the Blmgwadgita: 

“In sorrow not dejected, and in joys 
Not overjoyed ; dwelling outside the stress 
Of passion, fear, and anger" 
or in Fariduddin Attar : 

"Whoever knows how to control his pas ions will be among those who have 
secured freedom in this world.” 

These classics set up before us ideals and suggest heights to which wo may 
aspire. “Barbarism” has been well defined as the abseneo of standards to which 
appeal can be made. 

And in the classics of Persia too, we find similar sustaining and elevating 
power. In the odes, elegies, moral maxims, narrative poems, discourses, and an¬ 
ecdotes, there is food for thought, advice clothed in attractive garb, deep philo¬ 
sophy underlying the symbolism of love and wine, mystic, vision in the writings 
of the budge doctors of thu Sufistic fur, useful and noble sentiments. These 
there are in plenty, even though on the surface the writers may seem to have 
lost themselves completely in wine and flowers, the running stream and the face 
beloved. The superficial reader will take delight in the rapturous nightingale wooing 
the rose, the cup that holds the drink divine, the golden Bunshiueof the human face, 
a hook of rose-leaves smelling all of wine, Samarcand and Bokhara gifted away 
in exchange for 'he mole upon the ehei k. But one can find wisdom too : how the 
pers-onal self can be merged iu the consciousness of the Divine; how by aban¬ 
doning yourself to become one of the poor you can he admitted into the palace 
of Eternity ; how the poor are the treasures of this world and the keyB of the 
other; liovv “gi in ration goeth and generation conieth, while for ever the earth 
abideth. The sail riseth also and the snn goeth down and cOmeth panting back 
to his place where he riseth.” 

With an authority which I cannot attain, Matthew Arnold says : “Commerce 
with the ancients appears to me to produce, in those who constantly practise it, a 
steadying and composing efloct upon their judgment, not in literary works only, 
but of men and events iu general. They are like persons who have had a very 
weighty and impressive experience; they are more truly than others under the 
empire of facts, and more independent of the language current among those 
with whom they live. They wish neither to applaud nor to revile their age ; they 
wish to know what it iB, what it can givo them, nnd whether this is what they 
want.” My message is :—Back io the classics—.Treasure up the beat part of the 
past. It enshrines that which shapes our inner life, contributes to our emotion, 
imagination, and thought, is the content of national consciousness, and endows us 
with charity and freedom from bitterness. 


Benares Hindu University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by the 
Hon’hle Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, i,r„ l>. at Benares on November i8, 1943:— 
We are living in stirring times. The world is calling for men of action and 
daring. Change is in the air. We do not know wbat will come out of the present 
titanic struggle, but it has made people in all countries eager for a radical trans¬ 
formation of the existing order, which seems lo have had ils day. The old order 
has not yet yielded place to the new anywhere, but one hopes that the struggles 
and sacrifices of the last four years are the birth-throes of the new world for 
which we are longing. It is natural that we should ask, at a timo like this, wbat 
will he cur piece in the new order end what will be our contribution to it. The 
problem of iidia cannot he isolated from ibat of the rest of the woild. Indeed, 
it is i»it cf the world problem. The political and eoeial ills that we complain 
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of have east their blight on the lives of millions in other countries. The longing 
for bold advance and experimentation In the hearts of us all reflects the expectant 
mood of the entire world. The denial of human freedom, and the existence of 
povorty side by side with enormous potential wealth are the fundamental problems 
facing the entire world. Tho existing social system is being holly questioned 
everywhere, and men are asking themselves why they should stand by silently while 
the things to satisfy them are within easy reach. And any solution which is 
based on the application of social values to human problems will be as applicable 
to India as to any other county. It depends on those in authority today whether 
peace and plenty should reign through! the world in fi turn, or the unrest and 
denial of equality and brotherhood, which are responsible for the present holocaust, 
will continue. “The test in the world today,” as Mr. Wendell Willkie hi s Brid, 
“is as to whether political leadership, business leadership and labour leadership have 
the quality and the capacity and the character to measure up to these critical 
times.” The temper of the people shows that they will not allow the status quo 
to exist. 

The universities and centres of learning have an important part to play in 
bringing about the transformation, which we all ardently desire. They can afford 
valuable guidance in the shaping of new policies and the formulation of schemes 
to implement them. In view of the great service which the unversities can render 
in the years to come, it will be appropriate if I refer first to the problem oi edu¬ 
cational reconstruction, which has been completely and persistently ignored by 
those who had the power and responsibility to solve it. 

It may seem unreal to discuss educational questions while we are in the midst 
of a world war, but, in reality, the importance of making far-reaching charges in 
the existing educational system to increnao the*vigour and clliciency of the people 
has been thrown into sharp relief in all free countries by the eveuls of the last 
four years. The knowledge that tho ability of a country to ’ preserve its national 
life and to maintain its position in relation to other countries depends on the 
intelligence and capacity of its individual citizens has stimulated interest in educa¬ 
tional problems both iu England and America and educational expenditure is regar¬ 
ded by these countries as a part of the national war effort. They are not merely 
preparing plans for the further development of their educational system afier the 
war, but, are already incurring additional expenditure to improve it in all directions, 
England, in spito of the burden which it, has to bear on account of tho war, has 
raised its educational budget from £105 millions to £172 millions in the current 
financial year, in order to enable it to hold its own in the post-war world : it lias 
increased its educational expenditure by 70% since the outbreak of tho war. Turkey, 
I understand, spends more on education than it does on armaments or its standing 
army. Even China, which has been engaged in a lifo and dealt) struggle with 
Japan for more than six years, has found it possible to give education the highest 
place in its national budget next to war expenditure. Realizing that their future 
position will depend more largely than ever before on their understanding of the 
forces that will shape the new world, the Chinese are taking comprehensive measur¬ 
es to enhance tho capacity of their people to adjust themselves intelligently to their 
environment. In these circumstances, rve can postpone the consideration of our 
educational future only at our peril. We have a heavy task before us. Wo have 
not merely to introduce the light of education into every home, but also to enable 
our people to occupy a position of intellectual equality with other nations. We 
have to take steps at one and the same time to cover the country witli a network 
of educational institutions and to raise them to a standard comparable with that of 
similar institutions in the more advanced countries. 

Every one of us, I am sure, realizes tho need for equipping the people with 
the weapon of knowledge to ensure their survival in the keen struggle for existence 
that will arise after the war ; but our educational system cannot be easily adapted 
to our requirements. Education has scarcely ever been viewed ns a whole in this 
country. It has developed haphazardly under the pressure of events. It is soulless 
in the sense that it is inspired by no ideal. Its aim is neither the individual good 
in the highest sense of the term, nor rational greatness. Thero is no dynamic 
purpose behind it. It is designed to maintain the status quo. Its hall-mark is, 
therefore, conformity to the existing political order, which requires subservience to 
authority and places a premium on the production of men qualified to fill subor¬ 
dinate roles. We have, therefore, to view our educational problem from a new 
standpoint, and to devise a system which will provide for the rearing up of a race 
Of free men, 
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In examining our educational structure, let us fust consider University educa¬ 
tion, which will interest us most on the present occasion. The number of students 
in the universities has often been regarded as excessive. It came iu for a great 
deal of criticism during the years of depression. Relatively to the total population, 
the number is not too large. Before the war, the proportion of students in tho 
universities to the entire population was 1 to 837 in Great Britain, 1 to oJO in 
Germany and 1 to 225 in the United States, bill in India it is only 1 to 2,430, 
The number of University students cannot, therfore, be regarded us excessive, but 
the poor quality of University education nnd the inability of the graduates to 
support themselves require serious consideration. Both the standard of education 
and the methods of teaching require revision. 

A high educational authority thinks that “only 30 per cent, of the University 
products can ho said to have Becured employment of a type which is in keeping 
with their attainments or commensurate with the time and money which have 
been spent on their education.” This tragic misdirection of energy can be remedied 
only by a reorganization of the entire educational system, so that its various parts 
will be properly adjusted to one another and more account will be taken of the 
different aptitudes of the students and tho practical needs of the community. The 
vocational side of education which has been largely neglected will have to receive 
much greater attention than it has unfortunately received so far. It is only then 
that the pressure on institutions which make provision for general education will 
bo relieved, if our universities are to be comparable to the universities of the 
more advanced countries, an essential feature of university reform must be tho 
extension of the degree course to three years. StepB must be taken at the same 
time to improve the quality of the material that the universities get from the high 
schools by i;ho addition of a year to the high school course. This will naturally 
lead to the elimination of the intermediate classes, which arc an anomalous feature 
of our educational system at the present time. Education will thus be divided into 
two well-marked stages, each of which will be a complete whole, fei mill tail eourily 
with the attempts to improve education, generous provision must be made for 
scholarships which will be sufficient to Btinport those whose means do not allow 
them to prolong their education. The scholarships at present given aro unfortuna¬ 
tely too sina! to enable those who receive them to maintain themsolvos and to take 
part ou a foo ing of equality with other students in the social life of their colleges 
and universities. This means that, in the case of a fairly large proportion of the 
students, maintenance grants should take the place of scholarships. The reports of 
tlio Universitv Grant Commission in England show that nearly half the University 
students arc abie to cany on their education only because of the financial help 
which they nerivn from public or private funds. In Older to raise the standard of 
secondary education adequately -and make it a suitable foundation for higher 
studies, the importance of the mother tongue must be recognized much more fully 
than is the case at present. 

“The moiher-toiigtm,” observed the Calcutta University Commission, is the 
true vehicle of motlmr-wit. Another medium of speech may bring with it, as 
English brings with it, a current of new ideas. But the mother-tongue ih one with 
the air in which ft man is born... It is the mother-tongue which gives to the 
adult mind the relief and illumination of utterance, as it clutches after the aid of 
words when new ideas or judgments spring from the wordless recesses of thought 
or feeling' muter the stimulus of physical experience or of emotion. Hence, in all 
education, the primary place should be given to training in the exact and free ubb 
of the mother-tongue.” In many provinces, subjects other than English can be 
taught through the mother-longue, but training in the use of the mother-tongue 
does not still occupy, an the Commission desired, “a fundamental and unique 
place” in our educational system. 

'Jlie developments suggested above must be accompanied by a wide expansion of 
primary education, which has hitherto been woefully neglected. Our future will 
depend, not on the selected few wlio have enjoyed the advantages of higher edu¬ 
cation, but on the ability of tho common man to understand the world he lives in 
and the position which he occupies in it. Free and compulsory education is, there¬ 
fore, as necessary here as it is elsewhere, ilad the efforts made by Mr. Qokhalt 
thirty years ago to make a beginning in the direction of free and compulsory 
education succeeded, and the authorities realized that it was their primary duty tt 
spread editor ion not merely in urban, but also in rural ares, we would have gout 
much further on the road to universal education than we have unfortunately done 
so far. Gur backwardness requires that we should make strenuous endeavours to 
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acbieve as rapid a progress as is practicable, so that we may not be left behind in 
the race of life. 

I have here attempted only a brief indication of some of the points on which 
reform is called for; the Education Adviser to the Government of InOia has 
recently put forward a comprehensive scheme which deserves the immediate atten¬ 
tion of the country. The reforms here advocated will undoubtedly be costly. He 
has calculated that it would cost about 277 erdres to provide India with a system 
of education comparable to that prevailing in the West before the war. The figure 
may stagger even ihe most ardent advocate of education reform in this country, but 
the examples of other countries should inspire ub with a determination to do all 
that lies in our power to wipe out the ignorance which has long been a reproach 
to the country. I have already stated what Turkey and China are doing to 
educate their people. The example of Russia which has won the admiration of the 
whole world by its heroism in defending its freedom should be an even greater 
inspiration. It is poor and lias a large population, 90 per cent of which was 
illiierate before the Revolution of 1917, but it has abolished illiteracy. In our own 
country, money lias been found for the War to an extent which would have seemed 
impossible only four years ago. if we realize that national education is as necessary 
to ouf existence as vieory in the war, we would consider no sacrifice too great in 
order to develop our human capital which is of far greater importance than silver 
and gold. We can neither industrialize the country nor banish poverty and ill- 
health which arc the results of ignorance and illiteracy unless our people are 
equipped with the knowledge which modern conditions require. Educational pro¬ 
gress is an essential preliminary io progress in other directions. Our future is 
indissolubly bound up with it, The spread of education and its development in 
all its branches must he the first reform that we should insist on after the war. 
Nothing is worth having without it. The main responsibility for carrying out 
this reform must, rest, on the Government of India. In the present circnmsianceB 
its achievement will be impossible if it is left entirely to the provinces. 

I have dwelt at length on the urgent need for the diffusion of education 
throughout the country, because the successful working of democracy depends on 
an educated electorate. 'I he political responsibilities which a democratic system of 
government places on their shoulders can bn discharged by the people only when 
they can arrive at an intelligent division with regard to the important issues that 
arise from time to time. Nor can tlm economic condition of the country bo im¬ 
proved to the full extent possible while the masses are stupid in ignorance. Both 
the industrialization of the country and the efficiency of agriculture require educated 
cultivators and workers who will be able to understand the significance of the 
results achieved by science to human life and he able to apply them in practice. 

Education is thus the indispensahlo basis of all schemes for improving the 
general conditions under which the people live, but the extension of the social 
services cannot be postponed till education has been placed within reach of every 
boy and girl. A great deal can be done even now to mitigate poverty and disease. 
The poverty of the country is too well-known to require emphasis. Millions live 
on the verge of starvation and millions more never know what it is to have a full 
meal. Inadequate nourishment inevitably leads to ill-health and premature death. 
The incidence of disease is higher in India than in any country with which wo 
would like to compare ourselves, and the low expectation of life here is in startling 
contrast with that in England, the United titutes and other advanced countries. 
While the average age is 59.12 years in the U.B.A., 58.74 in England and Wales 
and 44,82 in Japan, in India it is only 20,91, The catastrophe which has over¬ 
whelmed Bengal points to the urgent need for taking vigorous steps to deal with 
problems of social reconstruction. 'Jhe shortage of food and the epidemics of 
malaria, dysentery, cholera, etc., and the terrible increase in mortality which havo 
followed in its wake are now the results of a temporary dislocation of the economic 
machinery. They point to a serious deficiency in our BOcial sjstem and the lessons 
which they tiach should be taken (o heait both by the Government and the public. 
They show that the standard of living in the country is dangerously low. As I 
have already stated, there is a chronic shortage of food in the country. Want of 
bodily vigour chracterizes the large majority of ihe population, and agricultural and 
industrial prcductii u cororerra vuy unfavourably with that in the countries to 
which 1 have already referred, We have beet me used to statvalicn, intlliciency and 
disease, and Lave regarded them as the inevitable featuns of life in a country with 
so large a population. We have become callous to human suffering and have taken 
hardly any steps to plan an economy which would give a chance of leading a 
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happy, healthy and prosperous life to those who are living under sub-human 
conditions The famine that is raging in Bengal and other parts of India draws 
forcible attention to the urgent need for adopting measures to bring about 
social security. We need a Beveridge Plan which would lay down 
a national minimum which we must strive to achieve as early as possible. The 
tragedy of Bengal should serve as a clarion call to our educated countrymen to work 
for the welfare of the masses. A Persian poet baa said : “The more I studied logic and 
philosophy, the more i felt that their meaning was only love.” The education 
which we have received should teach us the duty of service and sacrifice. In a 
recent speech defining the duty of the British Government to its own peopile, Mr. 
Churchill said : “Now 1 regard it as a definite part of the duty and responaibility 
of this National Government to have to set about a vast and practical scheme to 
make sure that, in the years immediately following the war, there will be food, 
work and homo for all. No erudition, no party doctrines or party prejudices or 
vested interests shall stand in the way of the simple duty of providing before the 
end of the war for food, work and home, Each plan rrjuet be prepared now, 

during tlie war, and they must come into action as soon as victory is won.” Our 

objective must be the same. We have no government which we can call national, 
yet our duty to spend ourselves in the service of the country and to fight for 
conditions in which thero will be "food, work and home for all” 1 b imperative. 

The times in which we live are difficult. We are faced with baffling problems. 

In spite of the sacrifices we have made in this wav for the cause of human free¬ 

dom, we have yet been given no share in the| freedom for which we are fighting. 
Though the promise of freedom is still held out to us, a new slogan has been 
raised by our opponents to delay its achievement. We are now told that demo¬ 
cracy is unsuitable to India. Our special differences are held to militate against 
the establishment of a democratic government. We are expected to follow England 
in every respect except its system of government. When it is discovered that 
democracy cannot he worked in India, we do not know. But the new obstacle 
placed in our way should only serve as a further challenge to the Bpirit of youth. 
The present situation may try their patience, but partiotism requires that they 
should bend every particle of their energy to the task of welding their country 
into a united whole. With faith in themselves, they should work for the elimina¬ 
tion of all those distinctions of caste and creed which have brought about discord 
among us and divided thoso who should love one another as brothers, The im¬ 
pediments in their way are formidable. But they must remember that we are not 
the only people who have to contend against heavy odds. China is passing through 
a severe ordeal. The war has brought untold sufferings on its people, and it has 
been ravished by a ruthless enemy, who has tried every means in his power to 
destroy its national life, but the spirit of the youth of China is still unbroken, 
'they have answered the call of their country with magnificent courage and enthu¬ 
siasm. Till a few years ago, China was torn by internecine divisions. There Was not 
even a semblance of unity in the country. Practically every province regarded 
itself as more or lies independent and had its own war lord, but China enjoys a 
moral unity today which would have been regarded as impossible a few years ago. 
This achievement in in no small measure due to the unconquerable partriotiHm 
and self-sacrificing labours of the yonng mm and women of China. To the young 
men and women of India 1 would say : "You have no government of your own 
as China hud l o hi Ip you in going forward, but you have within you the same 
spirit which has actuated the Chinese youth to wotk and suffer for the couutry. 

If you do not lose heart, the vigorous struggle in which we are engaged will 
have but one end. But be true to yourselves, and the battle of freedom, though at 
times it may seem lost, can only end iu our Victory. Yours is now the great 
opportunity to work and perhaps to suffer for the achievement of this supreme 
end 1” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Homi 
Mody at Nagpur on Monday, the 13th. December 1948 :— 

Slowly but with gathering force, the armed might of the Democracies is as¬ 
serting itself, and even before the smoke of battle has cleared away, men’s thoughts 
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are turning to the building of a better world from which injustice, oppression snd 
cruelty may for ever be banished. You have the good fortune to be the standard 
bearers of this Now Age and what more inspiring call can you have than that 
you equip yourself adequately for the great tasks which await you ? In the fore¬ 
front, you must have a clear appreciation of the fundamentals of the issue over 
which the present conflict is raging. Lord Halifax, in a memorable address deli¬ 
vered at Oxford some three years ago, pointed out that real conflict today was 
not between age and youth, but between youth and youth. He thought it was a 
terrifying challenge to the very foundations of human thought and action that 
the growing generations in different countries should accept standards of conduct 
in sharp contradiction to an another. The devastating perversion of the youth of 
Germany and her satellites had brought about a moral retrogression, and it was 
a question of fighting for the very existence of modern civilization. Lord Halifax 
pleaded for a repudiation of the crudely materialistic philosophy of Hiller’s Ger¬ 
many, and the return to social, moral and religious standards. 

The task which faces humanity of evolving a better social aud political order is 

one of infinite complexity, and requires us all to sbed some of our rooBt cherished 

convections and unlearn some of the dogmas on which we have been reared, 'the 
cry of Freedom is on every one’s lips hut is it not clear that the concept of 

Fredom needs to be revised and given a new and deeper meaning ? For us in 

India, the problem is complicated by the special conditions of our political life. 
Our entire concentration on the attainment of Self-Government haH necessarily 
created a somewhat narrow national outlook, and to the extent that Freedom must 
be our first objective, there is no reason to quarrel with it. If, however, the two 
world wars have taught us any Icsbod, it is that there is no hope for mankind 
in a world divided up into sovereign states, pursuing their own ends, and refus¬ 
ing to think in terms of an international Order, capable of guaranteeing a collective 
political aud economic security. The practical recognition of this truth must 
obviously be the first task of the statesmen of the United Nations. In the present 
evolution of India, the problem may nppenr to be one of academic interest, but 
however distant or near the attainment of our goal may be, the leaders of politi¬ 
cal thought iu the country cannot afford to mark time while the rest of the world 
is engaged iu working out a solution. One of these days, India is bound to take 
her rightful place in the Councils of the world, and it is essential that those who 
are moulding her destinies should have their minds attuned in time to the revolu¬ 
tionary changes that are taking place in the ideology of froedom-loving peoples all 
over the earth. 

Another lesson which this War has taught us is that Democracy, however 
much we may prize it, is not necessarily the last word in political wisdom, and 
that human progress can be achieved under widely different systems. Soldier and 
civilian are fighting in Russia with a heroism and resourcefulness which have 
compelled the admiration of the world, and it cannot but bo admitted that Rus¬ 
sian resistance has given a rude shock to the almost universal conception of 
the Soviet System of Government. Today it is heresy to talk of an international 
Order without Russian collaboration. Incidentally, the course of history would 
have beeu different, if the realization of Russia's plaeo in world polity had dawned 
on the Great Democracies a few yearn earlier. Putting the idea in another way, 
the war has taught us that peace-loving nations can collaborate with one another 
under widely different systems of Government, and that man does not need a 
political system any moro than he needs a universal religion. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that almost from the very beginning of our 
struggle for emancipation, we have owned allegiance to the ideal of Parliamentary 
Democracy. Since it has become an article of faith with us, it is useful to remember 
that the British Constitution has only been made possible by the peculiar genius 
of the British people, developed over r course of centuries and has not been found 
capable of adoption by any other nation. However that may be, we must have 
clear understanding of the essentials of Democracy. It is a commonplace that, 
under a democratic form of Government, the individual enjoys the largest mea¬ 
sure of freedom compatible with the existence of an ordered Society functioning for 
the common good. It is a condition of the system that the will of the individual, 
collectively expressed, largely determines the character and composition of the 
Government in power, The subordination of the citizen to the State, and the 
rigid regimentation which follows from it under a dictatorship whether 
of the individual or the Proletariat, is abhorrent to the ideals of Democracy, 
This concept of the place of the individual has elevated humanity, but it is be- 
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coming increasingly clear that it ie* no longer adequate, and by itself cannot satisfy 
man in his craving for a larger and fuller existence. Economic freedom must 
form an equally essential part of tile common heritage; the new life which man 
wants must offtr security as well rs freedom. This may mean the abandonment 
of the extreme forma of the laissez-faire doctrine which the Nineteenth Century 
elovatad to the position of a gospel There are many who might interpret this 
as the beginning of the process of dissolution of Capitalism. I have no such fears. 
I believe our economic life can ani will adjust itself to the needs of the times 

and the demands of a more enlightened humanity. It should bo quite possible 

to remodel the capital st organizat on of Industry without destroying individual 
initiative and the profit motive. lere again clear tl inking is required, and the 
solution must be along the lines o> a compromise between two extreme seta of 
ideas. The relations between Oapi al and Labour will also need to be adjusted, 
if the disastrous antagonism botweui them is to be prevented from developing into 
a threat to the fabric of Society. I do not see why it should not be possible to 
develop a synthesis of interests in which an adequate and honourable place is 
found for both Capital and Labour. W1 en our economic system Jius thus shed 
some of its old clothes and put tn new habiliments, we may expect political 

freedom and freedom from want to be knit together in close nllittnco it* the 

common intcres's of all. 

There is another Freedom, of which wo have beard very little at any of the 
Conferences which the statesmen a id strategists of the United Nations have been 
holding from time to time. I menu the freedom of the Coloured People. Tf, as 
the Big Three have very recently stated i t Teheran, the pence which they envisage 
will be one “which will command the goodwill of the overwhelming masses of the 
peoples of the world and banish the scourge of the terror of war for many gene¬ 
rations,” there can be no place in it for the Colour Bar. There cannot be a world 
divided up into four different compartments labelled, White, Brown, Yellow and 
Black. Global peace cannot rest on tho insecure foundations Of racial inequality. 

Apart from this wider conception of freedom, if India’s political evolution is 
to he on the lines of a Parliamentary democracy, we have to try and appreciate 
the conditions which make for success, Tolerance and discipline are the very 
foundations of the system, and as I have indicated above, it is their continual 
exerciso that has accounted for the strength of British institutions. India will need 
to cultivate these special attributes, and that leads mo on to the consideration of an 
unpleasant feature in tho corporate life of our schools and colleges. No man 
interested in the development of the character of the rising generation can remain 
indifferent to the growing manifestations of indiscipline in our institutions of 
learning. It is a problem which has to be handled with tact and understanding, 
and in so far as your system of education or upbringing may be held to be res¬ 
ponsible, ail who have in their hands the moulding of the character of tbe youth of 
the country In their hands must seriously concern themselves with eradicating the 
root causes of the trouble. I have no desire to moralize ; my oidy purpose is to 
point out that if discipline is not implanted early in life, the younger generation 
which will have enormous responsibilities laid on its shoulders, will find itself faced 
with difficulties threatening the orderly development of free institutions in this 
country. 

Allied to this is the old, old question whether it is right for students to 
engage theniBelves in political controversy. If I was seeking for perfection in an 
imperfect world, I would positively deprecate their active participation in politics, 
particularly as it must mean, under present-day conditions, concentration on tho 
single issue of political freedom. I recoguize, however, the impossibility of altogether 
weaning away the young mind from issues which fill such an important place in 
the lives of all, and I shall forbear from advice which has often been tendered, and 
as often rejected. Only one thing I would emphnaiae, and it is that there is only 
one period in which you can cultivate and enrich your minds, and it would be a 
thousand pities if at the most formative stage in your lives, you allowed yourselves 
to stray along the barren paths of politics, which to moat of us mean only disap¬ 
pointment and frustration. 

Before 1 leave the subject of political froedom with which I have dealt mainly 
in the abstract, 1 would like to say a few words about what is one of tbe most 
potent agencies for the efficient prosecution of the democratic way of life, I refer 
to the power of ihe Press. We ail know there iB no such thing as a free press in 
countries which are subject to the will of an individual or a group, but 1 wonder 
how many of us realize the tendencies which have been at work, even in liberty 
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loving countries, during the past generation or two. Time was when there were 
newspapers in Great Britain which made aud unmade governments. They stood 
out as protagonists, not of this class or that, one special interest or another, but &b 
champion* of freedom and fair dealing between man and mail. They influenced 
the policy of Government, moulded public opinion, and stood as buffers between 
the electorate and the pariy machine. Their fearless voiceB were heard with respect 
in the chancellories of the world. The arrival of the Press Barons on the scene 
ha» changed all that, and has left the electorate at the mercy of the party machine. 
Tlie sorry chapter of incompetence, indecision and expediency which characterized 
British policy during the disastrous years which preceded the rise to power of 
political gangBters would not have been written if a really free press had been 
functioning in Great Britain. With the growing power of the political machine, 
and with a press largely subservient to capitalist interests, the party in power was 
able to keep the nation in blinkers, and men like Mr. Churchill who were trying 
to rouse it t,o a consciousness of the humiliation of its position and the peril it was 
facing, could get no hearing. This has an object lesson for ns all. The press haa 
to be protected against party domination just as much as againBt control by the 
Government in power, and ii conditions are ever created here which make it im- 
possible for even a few fearless men to raise their voice against oppression, injustice 
or back-sliding, democracy in this country will lose one of its greatest safeguards, 

I have dealt so far witli problems which insistently call for a solution, if the 
world of tomorrow is to be a better and happier place to live in. I believe this 
may prove to be the last chance civilization has of retrieving itself ; I cannot im¬ 
agine its surviving another war. A heavy responsibility rests accordingly on the 
shoulders of those to whom is committed the task of putting the world hack on 
its feet. Let us profoundly hope we shall be spared another Versailles, and that 
men of strong purpose and clear minds will guide humanity’s footsteps, is it not 
a tragedy that at such a decisive period of history, our country should find itself 
torn by dissensions and unable to reach the goal which all sections of the people 
have set before themselves ? I do not think it appropriate to the occasion that 1 
should dwell on controversial issues, and if I refer to the communal problem, it 
is only for the purpose of emphasising that there can be no future for the country 
unless the various races and communities within its borders learn to live together. 
The achievement of that objective will have to be the supreme responsibility of the 
young men and women who have received the impress of a University education, 
and who have learnt to value the virtues of toleration and a broad outlook on life.’ 
It is a task which calls for infinite patience and understanding. If it is true that 
the fragmentation of India would Heriously jeopardize her propeets of emergence 
some day as one of the Great Powers, it is equally true that no political frame¬ 
work which was unacceptable to any large section of the population would have a 
chance of being set up or maintained. Harmony between the various races which 
inhabit this geographical unit, known for centuries as Hindustan, thus becomes 
the most compelling task before us all. 1 hope the youth of the country will 
apply themselves to it with evangelic fervour, conscious as they are of the injury 
done to the interests of the country by the eternal wrangles of the politicians of 
the day, and imbued as they must be wiih the lessons of the two ghastliest wars 
in all hiBtory. The road is long and difficult, there may be many wrong turnings 
and the goal may elude them, but success must crown the efforts of those who 
preserve their faith undimmed and refuse to own defeat. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by the right reverend 
Q, D, Barns, C IE., o.b.e., M.A., D.D., v.n., Bishop Of Lahore at the Annual Con¬ 
vocation of the Punjab University held at Lahore on December 22nd, 1943:— 

“A University alms at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating 
the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying true principles of 
popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and aobriety to the ideas of the age, at 
facilitating the exercise of political power and refining the intercourse of private 
life.” 

Ladies and gentlemen graduates, there is much meat in this definition. I do 
not pretend it is complete or pefect, but it will be enough for us this morning. 
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May I invite your consideration of some thoughts which surge through my 
mind when I ponder this definition in the light of the days in which we live ana 
with special reference to this great land of India in which I have spent more 
than half my life. 

Towards the end of last century Matthew Arnold reminded us in England 
who read his poetry that we were “wandering between two worlds, one dead, one 
powerless to be born.” The words are much more applicable uow sixty years later 
than they were when they were written. The events of the last four years have 
completed the shattering of the old world which was beginning at the end of last 
century and was speeded up by the iirst Great War. Now the old world ia indubi¬ 
tably dead. We stand on the threshold of a new era. We are not only spectators 
of a new birth but we are participators in it and this especially applies to you of 
the younger generatiou ; not to us who have nearly completed our course, but to 
you, representatives of the intelligentsia of all nations, you who represent millions 
of young men and woman in the two hemispheres, many of whom to-day have 
been ruthlessly murdered in a diabolical attempt to stamp out individual persona¬ 
lity and culture and degrade men and women Dy turning tnem into machines. You 
in India to-day can still say "my mind to me a kingdom is”, but. you do not share 
that privileged position with all your brothers and sisters. We have peaoe this 
morning in Lahore, a greater peace than Calcutta where enemy bombs have 
recently taken their toll of life. Elsewhere in many a University there hae been no 
pence for four yearn. Murder and destruction reign supreme. 

I have not the time to enlarge upon every phrase in the definition of a Uni¬ 
versity which I have lust quoted to you, though I commend it ali to your notice. 
I must be content to take some of it only. 

A University aims firstly at cultivating the public mind and purifying the 
national taste. 

Secondly at supplying true principles to popular aspiration, at giving enlarge - 
ment anti sobriety to tie ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of political 
power. 

You will remember I am suggesting to you that, whatever profession you arp 
going to follow, your University r<quires of you that, in return lor her learning 
and culture, you have an unending duty to society, to those, the vast m.joiity, who 
go through life without the Nupjiori which letters altp.t tin ir mini » so.mid a .••■ore 

Pobuo Mind, Nation ai. T\stk 

Firstly, you sre expected to play your par' at- cultivating thi public mind an t 
purifying the national taste. 

I cannot help a koo Wedging that litis gigntio ta-k ym share •»Hh Ml o -. - 
tries Ol the present day. I am no* tnink mi Ol India aloe. I am nil t nlt'i g 
only of the l’unjtb. Public minds and national last-a nr.-, all t.e wmld at-, .>■ a 
pretty low level it is trite tout tiny have of recent y—.rs been stilije-l-tl net 
influences which are ca able ol g std and •» evil on «n unpvecd. 'ed se.de, t. vr 
experienced by the world before. Hie mft«t potent ol 'Ipse ate t o ctmiii.. a d 'tie 
radio : and wo must take aceontt' of the immense and gr twing i..fln nee -f priii ed 
miller. University men ami w no u all the world tvor carry me r« ..onsthtlt y 
which learning anti col'tire demands. The cinema in India is still in the earlier 
stages of ita development In some ways it has avoided the le-s reputable feat urea 
of Holy wood : in some ways it haB Item too slavish in following suit. Ofitn it 
deals with great themes which are inspiring and n| lifting : sometimes it does not 
play so worthy a part. The eittema all the world over must eater lor the public 
taste if it ih adequately to fill its Italia. Its influence it- (to use one of its own 
hyperbolic adj-Hives ) stupendous. Increasing tin tubers of people pat ionise the 
cinema. It is therefore all the mote important that the public mind and national 
taste should be purifitd and not d'graded Here is a great influence waiting lo be 
harnessed for good ends. University men and women should be interested in it. 
Their influence should be to keep it. at a high level not only insisting on technical 
perfection but the presentation of stories and themes which, even in their excite¬ 
ments and developments, raiso the national taste instead of degrading it. The same 
problem presents itself in the radio. Here the level is unquestionably higher but 
strenuous efforts must be made in all countries to see that the electric wave lengths 
which Marconi discovered and, his sucoeKsots have improved upon shall not be used 
for unworthy ends, esi>ecially to prostitute the truth. The use of the word propa¬ 
ganda shows as well as anything the most deliberate deception for uu worthy ends. 
The word itself is an admirable word, frqe from ignoble associations. One of the 
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Cbristiau societies with which I am connected uses it as a title for proclaiming 
what it holds to he truth. But nowadays distortion of the truth and lying on a 
gigantic scale have claimed the word and bound it in fetters from which I doubt 
if it will ever have the power to free itself, propaganda is now an utterly sinister 
word : it carries a message which is suspect. Its name will be for ever connected 
with Grabbles and those in ail countries who have been blind imitators of this 
apostle of lies. And propaganda is especially connected with the air. Caliban’s 
description of Prospero’s island is true of India as of every country in the world— 
“the isle is full of noises.” It would be a good thing for the world if the rest of 
the description rang true also, “sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt 
not.” Truth was of Plato’s three Absolutes with Beauty and Goodness. Two 
thousand five hundred years have done nothing to displace the claims of the great 
Greek philosopher in the minds of all thinking men everywhere, but all three 
Absolutes are in jeopardy to-day. Truth lies at the bottom of an abyss where tho 
nations of the world have thrown her. It will be for thinking men and women, 
especially those who have been kissed by an Alma Mater of learning, to rescue 
her and restore her to her rightful place. ‘Great is truth and she will prevail” is 
an gstimate we have every right to accept hut tho debunking of lies and bad faith 
and the restoration of truth of her rightful place in the “windy ways of men” 
will require the active co-operation of all educated men. It will be a crusade. 
Every University in the world should flock to the colours and break a lance for 
truth. 

Then there is the matter of public taste in literature, and all printed matter. 
There are more books and magazines printed nowadays than ever before. I think 
the East shares with the West the reflection that much of it is on a low level. In 
books there is low-brow and high-brow literature. I am not suggesting that 
University men and women should confine themselves only to high-brow literature. 
Ttiat would he too appalling a prospect, I myself should miss the detective novel 
very much. There is however good and bad low-brow literature, and middle-brow 
literature as well. We may he right in assuming that there is no bad ingh-brow 
literature. We are all of us consumers of literature. Some of you may be going 
to be writers. I don’t know what you have been reading during your University 
days outside your subjects. Sir David Livingstone in a recent hook entitled Edu¬ 
cation for a World Adrift deplores the taste of present day undergraduates at 
Oxford but lays much of the blame on authorship. Standing up for Victorian 
literature against present day writers he suggests that Shaw, Huxley and Wells, 
cut a poor figure besidfl Carlyle, Raskin, Stevenson, Fronde, There are many of 
you who would not agree with this estimate. Possibly your own Indian writers are 
of a better calibre than they were half a century or so ago. What a man reads 
in his leisure time, apart from what he lias to lead for examinations, is really the 
touchstone of taste. I feel University men or women are to a greater extent than 
they some time appreciate trustees of public taste and can help and influence 
others in what they read or in what they submit to from the writers of leaders in 
the papers. 

The second phrase I would take from the definition of a University which I 
have chosen is—a University aims at supplying true principles to popular 
aspirations, at giving enlargement and sobriety to tho ideas o£ the age, at facili¬ 
tating the exercise of political power. 

Prinoipx.es, ideas i Political Power, 

Surely there is enough in these words to engage the thoughts of those who, 
in their University days apart from their studies, have (leveled no small attention 
to political issues and felt with ail the file and enthusiasm of youth the urge at 
playing their part in working for the full and unrestricted freedom of their country. 
1 havo often heard it said that the main hobby of Indian University students is 
politics. If the description is true it would not bo surprising because the political 
issues of this great sub-continent contain some of the most interesting and challen¬ 
ging problems in the world. It would bo as surprising as it would be disappointing 
if the students of Indian Universities were not interested in them. One of the 
main functions of a University is to provide a forum for exchange of thoughts : a 
series of cells where opinions are germinated and discussed. India has not yet 
realised sufficiently this most vital facet of University life Too often Universities 
are examining bodies, degree-giving institutions Many an undergraduate passes 
through them without the rapier thrust and parry of intellectual discussion and 
Stimulating thought. A Uniyersity iB a half-way house for one who is later going 
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to contribute to the life and development, of bis country. The Principal of Hert¬ 
ford College, Oxford expressed this well a few years ago. ‘A University, if it is 
worthy of the name, should be a melting pot of opinions, a great dialectical work¬ 
shop of character, in which the young are eagerly testing every spirit, without 
having reached for the most part conclusions which an older man can sum up 
categorically, without grave risk of interpretation.” Weil, ladieB and gentlemen, 
you have been through your testing time. Yon are about to start on that, journey 
which should land you eventually among the elders for whose judgment the 
Principal of Hertford obviously entertains a high opinion, in spite of the strictures 
which the younger generation pass so easily—and perhaps justifiably (let us ancients 
accept our medicine) on those who arc old. I think you of the younger generation 
are fortunate in the time \ou have struck the wheel of history. It is a difficult 
but challenging time. I hope many of you share Wordsworth's reflection when 
he contemplated the French Revolution some one hundred and fifty years ago, 
“Bliss was it in that day to be alive, hut to be young was very heaven.” But 
youth, because of its enthusiasms, dots need the strengthening of discipline in 
thought and action. 1 hope you can look back over your University days and on 
to your future career with something of the poet’s estimate of past and future. 

T am a part of all that I have met, 

Yet all experience iB an arch where thro’ 

Gleams that untravelled road whose margin fades 
For ever and for over when I move.” 

The future is ever elusive. Enlargement and sobriety, dull sounding com¬ 
panions, will lie yours as time recedes. 1 think you will find that they will im¬ 
prove on better acquaintance, though it will be a sign that you too are growing 
old. 

Our definition refers to true principles of popular aspiration. I do not think 
that these principles are any different really in India than elsewhere. One thing is 
certain, the world is in a ferment. Popular aspiration all the world over is subject 
to changing moods. It is something like Vergil’s mutabile semper femina. though 
the Roman poet's criticism on the weathercock of womanhood would find less 
supporters to-day. Home points in popular aspiration however seem fixed and al¬ 
most ineluctable, for instance the general tendency of mankind towards freedom 
and democratic ideals. That degrading theory of autocratic and arbitrary authority 
which we connect with Hitler’s Germany is not the way the wind of human life 
is blowing. Homo sapiens is demanding more and more freedom, pure and 
unsullied, which will make possible the full development of personality and 
individual character which will guarantee the progress of nations towards the fullest 
life. In India the wind of freedom blows strong. During a long residence in this 
country I have noticed how a breeze has developed into a strong wind and a strong 
wind into a gale. It will be for you University men and women to take a hand 
in piloting your ship of state through the wavts which this gale has itself 
produced. You know your own seas infinitely better than any mariners from tha 
West know them, though sometimes, with a longer experience in oceans and 
currents, some | dots from the West have made charts and built light houses which 
it would be unwise to refuse to notice. I am sure all those I address to-day arc 
good nationalists. No one of the rising generation in India to-day would be worth 
Iris salt unleBB he was. Our definition of a University includes the words 
facilitating the exercise of political power. It presupposes that university men and 
women will do their best to make the political engine run smoothly and even 
increase the mileage of the truck, the metalled lines on which the truin iB cons¬ 
tantly moving. It presupposes also, I suggest, that the best way for a train to 
reach its destination, iH to keep on the lines. Even if we are not railway engineers 
we know that leaving the lines for fields or woods means disaster, not progress. 

It presupposes that doctors, teachers, and the rest, will be active and sleeping 
partners, not soulless cogs in the machine of life. There are national 
rnd civic duties not only for you yourself individually, but the 
position to which your education has brought you should make you concerned 
rbout millions more, the poor and outcaste people, wffio should be showing signs of 
irogress as well. 



The Delhi University Convocation 

The following are extract from the Address delivered by Sir Maurice Givyer, 
E C B„ K.C.P.I., r». LL.D., Vice Chancellor at the twemj-fiist Convocation held 
at Delhi on December 2'nd 1048 :— 

With youi have, tlnrelore 1 do not propose this afternoon to say much about 
education tu geneisl, though 1 must say aou>ething about the j articular septet of 
i> with which tie Uiiiveiait) ot Delhi iactncetnid But fiiai and fen root it is 
my agreeable duty to tongtantlaie all thoee young nnti who have degnea confined 
on them today ami to ixpteaa on (>«•! all ol the Cum tail} ■ nr si (digue that s< me 
of it em atonitl have had to wait B<> long fot t*. ’I I at | anienlat d> lay will not, J ho|>e, 
ncein again; a d now that thie prod nl iriiiei'iui and lenigHitizanou ia coming 
to at 'ini n ia our inieiiiiitn to hold the Uoiveieity Convocation each year 
tool about tit month if Ki.v<nih,r, whieh e«i nta to In gem rally mcepndas the nioat 
coni• tiniii inn ; »nd in mat <aae 'hot-e whoac • xtinitiiaiion results arc declared 
In ay anil dune will not have to wail «a hilhiro In fine the crnWItiltg of their 
labtHiia Tt eee new grudiiatca ol it‘C Univiiaity ate going out into the woild at 
a Vi gv erilical time in the hiatoiy of tluir countiy end, it 1 may com pa re email 
with great, in the hie my of their Univtraity iletli. 'Iht trnning which they have 
ricfivtd lore will i-crhai a have fluid linn ««• i lay their j hi i moie iffectively on 
wtdet atage of public IUc; and tiny may rtflu t la'cr on. it tiny are of a philn- 
eophic turn ol mtnd, that the path from tl e old m ilo i etv wlthh their country 
i* U 'tv treading haa not been wilbout ita counur-patt in the baser world of the 
Univeiaily during their pet tod of rialtlence here they will have eecn ibat a fruit¬ 
ful eo-npeiutioii ia > ot im ouaiattiit with autonomy nod that central guidance 
produces greater results thiough ptrsiiasuni than thtollgh force; and above all, 
that it ia the vital epatk wilhin that animatea any institution which ia the work 
of men's liar da, no matter how clhborme and ingeniona is the construction of its 
frame-work and external fabric. 

Wise men have long discussed the question whether there is such a thing 
as the corporate will of any body of men as distinct from the individual willB 
of those of whom the body is composed. I think that it would have been diflicult 
not so very long ago to dtacern any corporate will in thin University. The Colleges 
no doubt had their independent life and corporate existence; but the University 
was no more than the sum of the Colleges and lacktd any corporate will or indeed 
any existence of ita own. I hope and believe that the rebirth of the University, 
for so 1 think with justice it may be t described, has been beneficial to all con¬ 
cerned. The Colleges are stronger because titty are now an integral and essential 
element in a wider unity; and they not only possess their own inner strength 
but are able to draw strength also from their sister Colleges and from the 
University itself. The University in its turn has developed a corporate life of its 
own, but it shares it with them. 

Mo one, 1 think, now believes that there has been any desire to exalt the 
University at the expense of the Colleges. As sn Oxford man myself, I should 
repudiate any policy which affected the status of the Colleges or detracted from 
their rightlul position in the University. But an appreciation of the part which 
the Colleges must play in the development of the University must not close our 
eyes to the necessity of improving also the status of the University itself. The 
University has it own special functions, just as the colleges have .theirs. There 
is room for both, and by union and co-operation they will be able to achieve things 
out of the power of either working independently and apart. This, 1 think, is 
now generally recognized ; and I can myself detect at the present moment not 
even a latent antagonism between the different elements of which the University 
is composed. The first complete experiment, in co operative teaching, in the post¬ 
graduate teaching of Economics, has been by goneral consent a great success; 
and I hope that it will soon be followed by others, Co-operation in this sphere 
will greatly add to the teaching strength of the Colleges as a whole, and is likely to 
promote both efficiency and economy, 

1 am happy to record the assistance wbich the University is now receiving 
from the re-orgauized Governing Bodies of the Colleges. 1 am told that the 
University reprtsentstives on the Governing Bodies, whose inticduction it was 
thought at on time might be prejudicial to College autonomy, have ptovrd their 
value; and 1 may perhaps decribe them not inaccurately as constituting both an 
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official and as unofficial link between the University and the Colleges, the un¬ 
official Raped of their work being by no means the leas important of the two. 
College constitutional problems are nor. yet Helved in one or two cases, but dis¬ 
cussions are proceeding in an amicable atmosphere and I hope a genuine desire 
to arrive at a sound solution, I think that if it is once realised that the University 
desires to assist and not to dominate many difficulties will disappear. 

The Bdl to amend the University Act, an innocuous administrative measure, 
in the course of its passage through the Legislature assumed suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly a political aspect, the reasons for which must be left to the politicians 
to explain, for I am mrsdf unable to do so. But though the passage of the Bill 
was long him] sometimes stormy, it reached port at last ; and on the whole the 
ill K-rations which h made in our emiBliiuna! arrangements have been welcome, 
TO make the Executive Council and not the court the judge whether a college should 
he recognised or have its recognition taken away, did no more than correct a mis¬ 
interpretation of the language of the original act. since clearly recognition or 
derecognition is an executive and not a legislative function though the conditions 
in which the function is to be exeicised may properly be defined by the legislative 
body. The addition of two women members to the Executive Council as well as of 
a Professor, to represent tlie proiesso ini body, will strengthen the Council ; and I 
t ink the same may be aaid of the additions of the Academic Council, The power 
taken to appoint a whole-time and salaried Vice-Chancellor excited at first some 
criticism ; but it has become clear that the growth ol University business, to which 
I can myself testily must soon make it impossible to the duties of the post to be 
performed doting the scanty leisure of a professional or business man. These 
provisions, however, will only apply to those who come after me ; and 1 am 
happy that, my release from judicial duties has given me more time and greater 
opt ortuniiies fur serving the University. 

The litre Year Degree Course is'launched, for good or ill ,- and re-organisa¬ 
tion of Higher [Secondary Education in Delhi under the Higher Secondary Board 
proceeds apace. '1 hat the three-year degree course will become the norm one day in 
Indian Universities I cannot doubt ; but whether it will be sooner or later 1 will 
not prophesy It is a satisfaction to see that Mr. John Sargent’« great scheme for 
the post-war re-eonstruciiou of education assumes the general acceptance of a three- 
year course ; and it refers also in one passage to the “intersting experiment" which 
haa been undertaken at Delhi University. We acknowledge with gratitude the help 
which we have received from the Educational Adviser and we hope to justify the 
encouragement which he baa constantly given us. His scheme contains fur reaching 
proposals with regard to Indian Universities, none of which, if adopted, will be 
found inconsistent with the development policy which we in Delhi are now seeking 
to put into effect. 

Tite three rrincipalshipa which were so long vacant have now bren filled, one 
from within Ihe University, two from outside. Mr. Ourmukh Nihal Singh and 
Miss Ranga Rao have neither of them undertaken an easy task hut the high 
reputation which they have brought to Delhi is a guarantee of successful results. 
Apart from this, College history Iuib been without any very striking incidents dining 
tiic year. Ramies College has made a second move since its eviction by force 
majeure from its original home and ib now a sojourner ( though we hope only a 
temporary one ; in Daryaganj, not far from the Commercial College. It has not 
yet, I understand, lost hope of recovering the compensation due to it for its evic¬ 
tion. One notable event must he recorded : Mr, Nirmal Muknrji, a student of St. 
Stephen’s and a son of the Principal of the College, was placed first this year in 
the l.C.S. Examination ; a success which has given no less pleasure to the Univer¬ 
sity than it must have done to his College, his parents and himself, 

Bo much for the past and the present ; what of the future ? The plans of the 
University have been greatly affected by the War ; hut that is a misfortune which 
wo share with most institut ons, though in India places of education have not 
Buffered at ail in comparison with those in Europe, where Nazi barbarism has done 
its best to extinguish the lamps of learning altogether, In Delhi we lament buil¬ 
dings still unbuilt rather than buildings destroyed ; for I cannot doubt that but 
for the wav the other four Colleges of the University would by this time had 
followed the example of St. Stephen's and transplanted themselves to the Univer¬ 
sity site. The Hiiiaii College has indeed made an attempt to do so, but a Beries of 
disastrous accidents has stood in the way of further progress. It requires no great 
effort of imagination to picture the immense change which the building of this group 
of Colleges in the immediate neighbourhood of the University would have wrought, 
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The University of our dreams would begin to take shape ; a true University life 
would become possible for ail its students ; and the moral and intellectual force 
which the University as a whole might exercise and which is now dissipated by 
the dispersion of its constituent elements would be augmented tenfold. This pros¬ 
pect is of course postponed and not lost to us for ever, but it is hard to lose even 
for the lime beiug something which we had so ardently desired. And here l should 
like to say that only within the last few weeks the Government of India have 
approved the new and wider boundaries of the University enclave, proposals for 
which we submitted to them a year or more ago. Much of the land within the 
new enclave is and will remain in military occupation for the duration 
of the War ; but we shall now have ample room for future expansion one 
day. New and more generous sites are also available for the Colleges ; and there 
is provision for new Colleges too. And perhaps I might be permitted to make 
this suggestion : if a College cannot during the War build on its new site, owing 
to difficulties in obtaining labour or materials, why cannot it at least proceed to 
level and lay out the ground and plant its trees and shrubberies against the day of 
human occupation ? Then when the time comes to build, teachers and students 
will find the trees already growing which are to surround and shelter their College 
and add still further to the beauty of the University area. I believe that the autho¬ 
rities 8f one or two Colleges have such an idea in mind ; and I hope that they 
will translate it into reality. 

If however building must temporally come to an end, with it miiBt go hopes of 
a uew Medical School for men to be the counterpart of our latest-joined College, the 
Lady Hardinge Medical College for Women which has just paid us the compliment 
of scekmg affiliation with the University ; hopes of a Training School for teachers, 
one of the greatest needs of this part of India hopes of new Science Laboratories 
for biology and its kindred sciences ; hope indeed of every kind which requires 
buildings for its fulfilment. Hut, if we bud the means, we could increase our 
professorial Chairs, war or no war ; though perhaps 1 should add this qualification, 
that they must be Chairs on the Arts side, where professors do not it quire the 
space and apparatus which their scientific brethren demand. Perhaps some benefi¬ 
cent spirit, appreciating what we have done and seeking to encourage us to further 
effort, may make these things possible, like the .linns of the Thousand and One 
Nights ; or perhape the beneficent spirit may nssumo a more human shape and 
desire to put some part of a superfluity of wealth to useful purposes ; we shall 
welcome either. 

I hope however, that whether the time lie difficult or prosperous we shall 
never abandon the principles which underlie the whole of our reorganisation and 
development schemes. Let me remind you one of them. Wo do not seek to 

rival or compete with other and more ancient Universities, but rather to develop au 
atmosphere, a habit of mind, a tradition—call it what you will—of our own, We 
would like to aim at quality rather than quantity ; to make perfect within a narro¬ 
wer range, so far aH human frailty permits, rather than to he content with lower 
standards over a wider field, We are conscious of our youth, perhaps also of 

our want of experience ; but we shall grow up and we are willing to learn, and 
we hope that as we have neither provincial nor communal affiliations 
we may be able to serve India as a whole. Above all, we shall strive to live up to 
the ideals and standards which we have set before ourselves and lo give of our best, 
'ibis may uot be a programme in the ordinary sense ; but it will 
serve as a guide. Nevertheless, since it is necessary lo mark out the path 
some way ahead in order to be able to see clearly where we are going, the 
Executive and Academic Councils have recently appointed two Com¬ 
mittees, one for Science and one for Ails, which have been asked to advise what, 
if anything, still remains lo be done in order to round off, aB it were, that stage 
of development which the University lias now reached ; and secondly, to suggest a 
development policy for the next ten or twelve years. The extent lo which the 
advice and suggestions of these Committees can be acted upon must naturally 

depend upon the financial resources which will be at our disposal ; but it is one 

thing to ask for a blank cheque to be expended none can at the moment say how, 
and quite another to ask for money to carry out a complete and well-designed plan, 
the merits of which an intending donor can examine at his leisure and satisfy 
himself of its feasibility and value. 

We can however already look back with satisfaction on certain things accom¬ 
plished; the Three-Years Degree Course, standard conditions of service and security 
of tenure for College teachers, model constitutions for Governing Bodies, with 
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University and stuff representation, a beginning made with co-operative teaching, a 
completly re organized Science school, new Chairs of Physics and Economics and a 
new Chair, shortly to he filled, of Law. Ail these tilings were worth doing ; but 
we shall do well to remember the words used by ihe poet of that Roman statesman 
who ‘thought nothing done while aught remained to do’. Thore is no finality in 
the history of a University, and tile achievement of one generation does no more 
than lay the foundation on which the next, may build. Let ns then try so to serve 
our own generation that we may increase true knowledge and learning, and that we 
may teach the young men committed to our care in this University wisdom and 
understanding and the love of God. 


The Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
M. Azizul Huqua, D. LlxT., O.I.E. at Aligarh on the 22nd December 1943 : — 

Political Choice of the Muslims 

I do not wish to enter into the arena of politics this morning. But speak¬ 
ing only as a student of politics, no one can fail to recognize the fact that the 
Muslims of India are today united in their demands of their political self-deter¬ 
mination, in free choice of their own future. The Muslims of India have made 
their choice wiih no mental reservation or diplomatic ambiguity in their declara¬ 
tions. And every student of politics or history must frankly admit that the 
political choice of the Mussalmans of India today is the inevitable logic of the 
past years. Right from I,ho days of December, 1906, when the Dengue was orga¬ 
nized, the Muslim community made it clear over arid over again and in quite 
unequivocal maimer that they were prepared for any agreed ami reasoiinhlo settle¬ 
ment of India’s political problems. From 1907 to 1913 is not a short span of human 
history, Any student of politics will easily find out that all efforts at conciliation, 
compromise, and settlement have failed during these yrars. The genuine views 
of the Muslims were far too often represented as anti-national, parochial or com¬ 
munal ; the principle of “the Government of Ihe People and for the People" was 

far too often denied in fact to the Muslims on picas of text-book maxims or of 
political doctrines of the western democracy. Rarely was there a frank recogni¬ 
tion of the realities of India’s political, social or economic life; political issues 
and problems were discussed more on political mysticism than on an analysis 
of the political realities. The inexorable logic of facts has therefore been just as 

it was expected to lie in such circumstances, viz, that, the Muslim community lost 

its faith in more adjustments or on safe-guards and lias evolved a plan for the 
political reconstruct ion of India. It is not for me to discuss the issues of this 
reconstruction. ,My purpose iH only to place before jou the fact that you, ihe 
coming generation, who will tomorrow have to shape the political future of 
the community will find your task much harder than we have had in our own 
times. 

Modern Education 

And here let me leave the political field and look to the domain of education 
and on purely academic back-ground. Fur near about a cenlitry Iho present 
system of education lias been in vogue in ihis country. Schools and colleges have 
been started all over India ever since the days when Macaulay wrote his famous 
minute and the universities were established in India. 'I he range of studies be¬ 
came gradually wider and wider and teaching more expensive and extensive, A 
large educated community grew up which supplied India for generations in in¬ 
creasing numbers with the personnel for its administration, ils learned and humble 
professions, its business and industry and social and political leadership. With 
men have come forward women lo participate in the benefits and advantages of 
higher education ; with classes have come the masses flocking in larger and 
larger numbers to join educational institutions. In fact, education even as it is, 
has for long been considered a matter of paramount importance by all classes 
and communities in India, 

Its Disintegrating Influence 

But it has to be frankly admitted that the present system of education with 
all its value and contributions to the economic, political and BOcial life of India, 
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has a disintegrating influence on the culture and social order of the Muesalmans. 

I do not wish to convey for a moment that this was in any way deliberately 
designed or planned, or that the measures that were sponsored for the spread of 
education in this country were not taken with the best, of intentions. But such 
is human history that, our best intentions go wrong, onr fondest wishes are scarce 
fulfilled, our calculated plans are often frustrated by the freaks and frowns that 
come in their train and in course of events we have to pay some penalty for some 
gain. This disintegrating influence on the culture and social order of the MusHal- 
raans will be realised when one looks into the history and development of the 
Indian languages during the last hundred years. I am not here referring to the 
deliberate attempts that were made from time lime to create a new language or 
to the passionate zeal of those w r ho had been attempting for some years past to 
transform the Urdu language. I refer to tho entire pattern and form of Indian 
languages as evolved in the last hundred years, A critical study of the curriculum 
of educational institutions, the text-books and themes, their subjects and sylla¬ 
buses, will also bear out my contention. I do not certainly wish to mean that 
this has been so in subjects like science or medicine or engineering or mathematics. 
I mainly refer to subjects like history, literature, philosophy etc. 

History as Taugat 

A student in a Secondary School roads history. He rends ancient India in 
a picture of its inspiration aud its ideals. Even within the short compass of a 
school text,-hook he knows India’s civilization in the Vedie age, the evolution of 
ancient Indian civilization, the days of Maghadnn imperialism and Maurya 
Empire. He studies or knows at least an outline of ancient society and social 
organization, art, architecture and literature, economic principles, and philosophy 
of ancient India. 

Coming to the medieval period he falls immediately into a narration of wars 
and conquests, of slaughter and carnage, of destruction and demolition of India’s 
past. Let me place here a summary of this medieval perspective from a book 
prescribed for the Matriculation examination of an Indian University. ft has 
been taken almost word for word except for the verb, mood, tense and voice changed 
here and there. 

’The teaching of Muhammad centered round the dictum, ‘there is no god but, 
God and Muhammad is his Prophet’; before he died practically the whole oi Arabia 
was brought under his control due to his considerable military and administrative 
ability. The success of the army of Islam Is one of the miracles of word’s history, 
but this success was less striking when it came into conflict with the people of 
India who lived under simpler and healthier conditions of society, religion and 
administration. Sultan Mahmmod organised the Turkish bands, aim pilaged, burned 
and devastated the rich plains, cities aud temples of the Indus and the Ganges 
Valleys. Sultan Balban was a terrible tyrant. Jalaluddin Feroz Khilji was always 
averse to the slaughter of follow Muslins for religious reasons, but had lenity 
towards Thugs, organised hands of criminals whose religion was robbery and murder. 
Alnuddin dreamt of surpassing Alexander by conquering the whole habitable world ; 
his treachery, cruelty and vanity, treatment of the Hindus with great severity 
reducing them to a state of abject poverty mixed with his considerable ability and 
capacity for civil administration. Muhammad Bin Tnr/lak is an enigma in Indian 
history, with vanity, lack of judgment, revolting cruelty, iraces of incipient lunacy 
and yet a military leader. Firoz Shah Tuqhl.nk was a kind and merciful ruler, 
but his connivance at corruption and his culpable leniency destroyed the effects of 
his own acts ; his benevolence extended only to his own coreliginnisis and his 
fanaticism resulted in persecution of the Hindus with a ruthless hand. Sikandf.r 
Lodi was a man of military talents, but his character waB sullied by relentless 
bigotry with his policy of wholesale destruction of Hindu temples. TTumaynn was 
incapable of a sustaining and continued policy, probably due to bis excessive 
use of opium. Jahangir had a strange compound of tenderness and cruelty, justice 
and caprice, refinement and brutality, good sense and childishness ; Shahjahan made 
a lavish display of gold and colours amidst agricultural and industrial classes 
groaning under heavy taxation.” Then follows the story of Aurangzeh, the breaker 
and destroyer of everything in India —empire, art, music and temples. The picture 
concludes with a narration of the decaying Mnghal court. No doubt all these are 
interspersed with mention of a few good deeds here and there ; but the other brush 
is so deep-coloured in general outlook and perspective that nothing else egtehes 
the eye, 
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Let it he remembered that thin is what a student in the moBt formative period 
of his life has to read in a school textbook, and this is not history. 

We MIBB WLIAT WE Vai.tie most 

1 have all along felt that inspite of the growth of higher education in this 

country, the Muslim stiidems miss something which ho values most. While the 

Muslim student of a university today may he very well grounded in general, 
Beii mi re or technical subjects, he has little or no opportunity of acquainting him¬ 
self with tho culture of Islam, its traditions, its place in Indian history and its 
gignifiirance in the texture of Indian life. A blunder was made almost everywhere 
(fiat a Muslim student has bis only special interest in higher linguistic studies. In 
the organization of the university studies in India it has often been forgotten that 
a Muslim has also a fascinating heritage of achievements . For him also there is 
antmpire of knowledge vast in extent and in variety, suited to his special aptitude, 
requiring years ol devoted study and research for its full exploration. 

Research Activiiies in Ancient Indian Histoey 

Let us look round to the research activities in the universities within tho last 

thirty years. Ttiere have been extensive contributions to the study of the Ve-die, 

epic and l'uranic periods of Indian culture. There have been critical studies—literary, 
philosophical, religious and social—studies iu the history and geography of ancient 
India, in architecture and fine arts, in the political. Social and economic life of 
religious and philosophical thought in ancient India, in ancient astronomy, mathe¬ 
matics philosophy and literature, in history, epigraphy, and travels, in art and 
iconography. 

Muslim TTistokicai. Researches 

But it cannot he said that much hits been done us regards the enduring 
contributions of Main to the history of India, to its civilization and culture, and 
to the social, political and economic life of the country. How little has been dono 
and how much more ought, to have been done '! We still hear from learned 
seliolujs the n iteration of the myth that Islam came to propagate with sword. 
Who i>as told the full tales of llazrat Khwyaja Moinuddin Oliisty Bettling in the 
foothills of the Aravulli ranges amidst, the warrior tribes of Rajpnlana with no 
strength of the kings and nionarchs behind him, or of Hazrat Shah -lalal similarly 
settling in the forests of Assam or of hundreds of other saints and savants with 
no earthly possession, with no symbol of military authority or power, scattered over 
the hills, mountains and forests of India '! How much research has been done to 
show the nature of the grants made by Muslim rulers, to benefit non-Muslims and 
noti-Miislitu institutions ? I am aware of the great contributions made in this 
respect by sonic distinguished Scholars anti historians. But even the studies that 
have been made so far, invaluuble as they lire, have not yet touched the fringe of 
the problem. 

1 si.Avt in World History 

Ladies and gentlemen, can we for a moment try to know the place of Islam 
in world history, Nesr about fouiteen bundled yiat'R ago a man was born in the 
land of Atubia. a country renowned since ihe dawn of creation lor ita rugged bills 
and ridges, wi'h fearlnt sand dimes amidst tractless deserts stretching out without 
break or interruption, except little patches of osbss and the illusive mirage as the 
only relief to human eyes. Losing his father almost, at, his birth and his mother 
at the age of six, unable to read and write, the I'lOplmt of Islam came out ol the 
rugged cave of Mount Him and gave a message of hope and faith to mankind. 

Nearly fourteen hundred years have rolled by ; men and minds, countries, 
races and cultures hsvo changed, whanged and reoriented in this long span of 
human history. Yet, the fundamental frame work ol the faith he preached and 
the code of conduct he promulgated, remain the same living force today as it was 
these many centuries past. At a time when every country in the world looked 
upon others as barbarians, he raised the ideal of the commonwealth of humanity 
and brotherhood ot men. He condemned in unequivocal terms usury in any form 
as a great curse to human society. He devised marriage Ibws suiting all stages of 
social development, and inheritance laws, the most equitable ever promulgated in 
hutniin society. He desired every Mussulman to meet a leust once in the world 
congregation of the llaj. testifying to the value ami need of world congresses and 
conferences. From its very inception Islam has been a great democratising process. 
CeilUtrits hack when it was unknown to contemporary world thought, Islam pro¬ 
claimed to the world the overwhelming sanctity ot the principles of equality. 
Dignity of manual labour was recognised and serfdom broken in all countries to 
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which Islam came. Human rights aa Buch were recognised, and the status of 
women received the first modern recognition. And all these were effected without 
the authority of the State or the intervention of an; legal sanction. 

Culture of Iblam 

Within the shortest period known in human history, a new social order was 
brought into the world. Isolated countries, peoples of multiple stocks and languages 
were not merely linked to a common faith, but were welded together in an ideal of 
a commonwealth with common social conduct, ethical outlook and intellectual 
tendencies. Islam introduced all to one common brotherhood and reduced the 
internal structures of warring communities. Races with varying character and out¬ 
look were brought into a uniform pattern with no survival of pre-existing usages. 
Under iBlam the separate strata disappeared and even tho characteristic fossils were 
crushed out of recognition giving place to a solid mass of law and traditions. Tho l>CHt 
in the past was mobilised. Aristotle, Socrates and Patanjali, l.ilavati and Euclid, 
were brought out before the world from their hidden places One of the characte¬ 
ristic influences of Islam haB been that it invariably fertilised the land through 
which it passed and conveyed the rich treasures of one to the other along its cour¬ 
se. Almost everywhere the indigenous cultures of the countries received a new life. 
A new synthesis was evolved from which arose modern arts and philosophy, rnalhe- 
mathics, astronomy and mechanics, medicine and science. Tho faith which brigh¬ 
tened the face of the earth in a dark period of human history from the banks of 
the Tagua and Guadilquivir to the shores of the Pacific, reflected the light of its 
glory on the water of the Nile, the Tigris and the Enphratis and Bpread out its 
treasures in the plains of the Ganges and the Hoang Ho, is fhe faith of Islam. 
The outlook, attitude and tendencies, moral and intellectual, which animated the 
followers of that faith had their concrete expressions in many spheres of human 
activities, political, social and economic and is known as the culture of Islam. 

Islamic Studies 

For nearly fourteen hundred years the motif of that culture has centered round 
the faith of Islam. While it has vitalised, revived and renovated other cultures, the 
culture of Islam has never loBt Us individuality Dor allowed itself to he submerged 
at anyr time. Modern civilisation has not yet succeeded in bringing any fresh 
humanistic outlook, while behind the history of the modern world and its evolution 
lie the rich contributions of Islam. Bringing about a harmony between the crav¬ 
ings of the inner soul and the needs of the "outer life, its outlook 
baa always been eminently practical and its ideal humanly attainable ; 
never exclusive in character, it horke up the barriers of isolation, and 
brought together the East and West in a new conception of commonwealth. The 
Islam has thus been one of the greatest movements in world history ; with multi¬ 
ple influences on political, economic and social life of vast territories. Its evolu¬ 
tion and progress, its growth and expansion, its influence on the countries and 
cultures of Asia, Europe and Africa, are subjects of enthralling interest to the 
student of humanity and are undoubtedly of great value in appraising world history 
and world tendencies. 

Pre-Islamicj India 

Let us visualise the condition of India prior to the advent of the Mussalmans. 
Human rights were determined through accidence of birth and parentage ; study 
of religious books was banned except to the privileged classes, with severe laws 
forged to support the disabilities of otberB. For s time Buddhism stemmed the 
tide ; but soon began the bitter struggle for supremacy between Buddhism and 
Hinduism. For s short period Buddhism carried everything before it but soon 
had to take shelter beyond tbo confines of India, while in the wake of this 
struggle for supremacy came the further rigours of the social laws. 

Muslims in Indian History 

In the welter of many Bmall states, divided against the other, with people 
more hopelessly divided among themselves, came the Mussalmans with their 
teachings of brotherhood and fellowship. By a divine coincidence in history, the 
first dynasty of Muslims that ruled was tho slave dynasty, and the first king 
of Delhi was a slave himself, to underline that in the commonwealth of Islam, 
even a slave has the fullest rights of a man and can be a king. Thereafter the 
most important branch of a race which had Bpread devastating destruction through 
a large part of Asia and Europe embraced Islam and came to rule in India; 
and the same rude nomad, brutal race through the softeniug and civilising iuflu- 
snc« of Islam became the greatest administrators, and the greatest patrons of arts 



